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Fob  the  Ybab  1900. 
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Fhilupb  Bbos.,  Stats  Puntsbs. 

1900. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


To  His  Excellency,  John  R.  Tannbb,  Oovemor  of  Illinois. 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  report  of  the  Illinois 

Farmers'  Institute  for  1899,  and  trust  an  inspection  of  its  contents 

will  satisfy  you  that  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly 

for  the  advancement  of  usef  al  education  among  the  farmers,  and  for 

developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State,  have  been  wisely 

exp*^nded. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.   B.   HOSTBTTBB, 

Secretary. 


Officers  of  the  Illinois  Farmers  Institute. 


.  WILLMARTH,  Presirlei 
Senkca,  Iui.. 


L.  N    BKAL,  Vice-President. 
Mt.  Vkrnon,  III. 


.  P.  GROUT,  Treasurer, 
WINCMKSTER,  III. 


ILLINOIS  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 

Cbbated  by  Act  of  the  '69  Gbnbbal  Assembly, 
Officers  March  1,  1899.  to  Mareh  1,  1900. 
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G.  A.  WlUmarth. 
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J.  B.  CeolidKe.  H,  G.  Easterly. 
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Ltaiilalivt  OommitUi. 

A.  P,  Grout,  J.  H.  Coolldse. 

G.  W.  Dean,  Henry  H.  Dnnlap, 

G.  A.  WlUmarth. 

AudUitm  Committu. 

B.  W.  Barroiu^s.  H.  G.  Easterly. 
F.  I.  Hann.  C.  D.  Bartlett. 

G.  A.  WlllniaTth. 
Organisiitg  Totnukip  Inttituttt. 
Chaa.  F.  Mllli,  F.  I.  HatiD. 

H.  D.  Hnrhes,  John  H.  Clark. 

Q.  A.  WlUmarth. 
Sptcial  FtalMrtt  for  Impraving  Cimiifv  IintUM,i*t. 
Amos  F.  Hoore,  C,  D.  Bartlett. 

W.  H.  Fnlkersou.  Wm.  Stewart. 

Q.  A.  WlUmarth. 
CoMmllts*  on  Dotittitie  StitiMt  Aiioeiallon. 
Hn.  Sara  Steenberg.  G.  W.  Dean, 

Oliver  Wilson.  H,  D.  Hurhes, 

G.  A.  WlUmarth. 
Aarieulturai  Education  and  Librarv  CommitUt. 
Alfred  BavUss,  Eucene  DaveDPOrt. 

W.  H.  FulkerBon,  James  Frake, 

— G.  A.  WllIwaMh. 


AN  ACT  CREATING  THE  ILLINOIS  FARMERS' 

INSTITUTE. 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  That  to  assist  and  encourage 
useful  education  among  the  farmers,  and  for  developing  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  State,  that  an  organization  under  the  name  and 
style  of  "Illinois  Farmers'  Institute''  is  hereby  created,  and  declared 
a  public  corporation  of  the  State. 

§  2.  It  shall  consist  of  three  delegates  from  each  county  of  the 
State,  elected  annually  at  the  Farmers'  Institutes  for  said  county  by 
the  members  thereof. 

§  3.  The  affairs  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  shall  be  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of 

1.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  Professor  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

3.  President  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

4.  President  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

5.  President  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association,  and  one  mem- 
ber from  each  congressional  district  of  the  State,  to  be  selected  by 
the  delegates  from  the  district  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
organization:  Provided,  that  the  members  first  selected  from  the 
congressional  districts  of  even  number  shall  serve  for  one  year,  and 
the  members  first  selected  from  the  congressional  districts  of  odd 
numbers  shall  serve  for  two  years,  and  that  the  members  selected 
thereafter  to  fill  expired  terms  of  office  shall  serve  for  the  period  of 
two  years. 

§  4.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute 
shall  have  sole  care  and  disposal  of  all  funds  that  may  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  State  to  sustain  the  organization,  and  shall  expend  the 
same  in  such  manner  as  in  their  judgment  will  best  promote  the  in- 
terest in  useful  education  among  the  farmers  and  develop  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  State.  The  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  shall 
make  annual  report  to  the  Governor  of  its  transactions,  which  report 
shi^U  include  papers  pertaining  to  its  work  and  addresses  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  organization,  and  a  classified  statement  of  all 
moneys  received  and  of  all  expenditures  made,  and  the  Governor 
shall  cause  ten  thousand  (10,000)  copies  of  said  report  to  be  printed, 
one-half  for  the  use  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  and  the  re- 
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F.  I.  Hann.  C.  D.  Bartlett. 
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Cbaa.  V.  HUU,  P.  1.  Mann. 

H.  D.  HnBhea,  John  M.  Clark, 

O.  A.  Wlllmarth. 
SsHcial  FtatuT**  for  Improving  CoMntv  Inttituttt. 
AmoiF.  Hoore,  C.D.  Bartlett, 

W.  H.  Fnlkerson,  Wm.  Stewart, 

Q.  A.  Wlllmarth. 
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Oliver  Wilson.  H.  D.  HoBhei, 

G.  A.  Wlllmarth. 
AurieuUitral  Sducation  and  Library  OommiUee. 
Alfred  BaylUi.  Basene  Davenport, 

W.  H,  Fnlkerson,  James  Frake. 
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AN  ACT  CREATING  THE  ILLINOIS  FARMERS' 

INSTITUTE. 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  That  to  assist  and  encourage 
useful  education  among  the  farmers,  and  for  developing  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  State,  that  an  organization  under  the  name  and 
style  of  "Illinois  Farmers'  Institute"  is  hereby  created,  and  declared 
a  public  corporation  of  the  State. 

§  2.  It  shall  consist  of  three  delegates  from  each  county  of  the 
State,  elected  annually  at  the  Farmers'  Institutes  for  said  county  by 
the  members  thereof. 

§  3.  The  aSPain  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  shall  be  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of 

1.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  Professor  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

3.  President  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

4.  President  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

6.  President  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association,  and  one  mem- 
ber from  each  congressional  district  of  the  State,  to  be  selected  by 
the  delegates  from  the  district  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
organization:  Provided,  that  the  members  first  selected  from  the 
congressional  districts  of  even  number  shall  serve  for  one  year,  and 
the  members  first  selected  from  the  congressional  districts  of  odd 
numbers  shall  serve  for  two  years,  and  tnat  the  members  selected 
thereafter  to  fill  expired  terms  of  office  shall  serve  for  the  period  of 
two  years. 

§  4.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute 
shall  have  sole  care  and  disposal  of  all  funds  that  may  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  State  to  sustain  the  organization,  and  shall  expend  the 
same  in  such  manner  as  in  their  judgment  will  best  promote  the  in- 
terest in  useful  education  among  the  farmers  and  develop  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  State.  The  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  shall 
make  annual  report  to  the  Qovemor  of  its  transactions,  which  report 
shall  include  papers  pertaining  to  its  work  and  addresses  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  organization,  and  a  classified  statement  of  all 
moneys  received  and  of  all  expenditures  made,  and  the  Qovemor 
shall  cause  ten  thousand  (10,000)  copies  of  said  report  to  be  printed, 
one-half  for  the  use  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  and  the  re- 
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mainder  for  the  use  of  the  State  and  General  Assembly.  It  shall 
make  no  appropriation  without  funds  in  hand  to  meet  same,  and  the 
State  of  Illinois  shall  in  no  event  be  held  liable  or  responsible  for 
debt,  obligation  or  contract  made  by  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute 
or  its  board  of  directors. 

§  5.  There  shall  be  held  annually,  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  directors,  between  October  1  and  March  1  following  of  each 
year,  a  public  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  County  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes and  of  farmers  of  this  State,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors,  of  not  less  than  three  (3) 
days'  duration,  which  meeting  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping the  greater  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  crops,  in  the  care 
and  breeding  of  domestic  animals,  in  dairy  husbandry,  in  horticul- 
ture, in  farm  drainage,  in  improved  highway,  and  general  farm  man- 
agement,  through  and  by  moans  of  liberal  discussions  of  these  and 
kindred  subjects,  and  any  citizen  may  take  part  in  these  meetings, 
but  only  duly  elected  and  accredited  delegates  from  County  Farmers' 
Institutes  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

§  6.  The  members  of  each  new  board  of  directors  shall  enter 
upon  their  duties  the  next  Tuesday  after  their  election,  and  hold 
their  offices  for  one  or  two  years,  as  provided  in  section  3,  or  until 
their  successors  are  elected  and  enter  upon  their  duties.  It  shall 
have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  board.  It  shall  organize  by  the 
election  of  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer  and 
state  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes,  and  such  other  officers 
or  agents  as  may  be  deemed  proper  for  organizing  and  conducting 
the  work  of  the  organization,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  (I) 
year,  unless  removed  sooner  by  the  board,  and  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  required  of  them  by  rules  of  the  board.  The  sec- 
retary, treasurer  and  superintendent  may  be  other  than  members  of 
the  board. 

§  7.  Rooms  in  the  capitol  building  shall  be  assigned  to  the  offi- 
cers of  this  organization  by  the  proper  authority,  which  shall  then 
be  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  directors. 

§  8.  The  board  of  directors  may  make  and  enforce  such  rules 
and  by-laws,  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  this  State,  as  will  render 
its  work  most  useful  and  efficient. 

§  9.  For  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections,  said 
board  of  directors  may  use  such  sum  as  it  may  deem  proper  and 
necessary,  not  exceeding  the  amount  appropriated  therefor  by  the 
General  Assembly  from  the  general  fund  for  that  purpose:  Provided, 
Jurther,  that  the 

1.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

2.  Professor  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 

3.  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

4.  President  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 

5.  President  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association, 
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And  the  present  congressional  representative  of  the  Illinois  Farm- 
ers' Institute  Association  shall  constitute  the  first  board  of  directors 
of  this  organization,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  same, 
until  their  successors  have  been  duly  elected,  and  enter  upon  their 
duties  as  provided  in  this  act. 


An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Illlinois  Farmers^  Institute 

and  County  Farmers^  Institutes, 

Whereas,  To  assist  and  encourage  useful  education  among  farmers 
and  for  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State,  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Qeneral  Assembly  created  an  organization  under  the  name  and 
style  of  the  Illinois  Farmer's  Institute,  and  entrusted  to  it  the  de- 
velopment of  greater  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  crops,  in  the 
breeding  and  care  of  domestic  animals,  in  dairy  husbandry,  in  horti- 
culture, in  farm  drainage,  in  improved  highways  and  general  farm 
management,  through  and  by  means  of  liberal  discussions  of  these 
and  kindred  subjects;  and  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  farmer 
by  affording  a  better  knowledge  of  successful  agriculture.  Therefore, 
to  sustain  toe  same, 

Be  it  ena^Aed  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in 
ihe  General  Assembly:  That  there  be,  and  is  hereby,  appropriated 
to  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  the  following  sums,  to-wit: 

Section  1.  For  expressage.  postage,  office  expenses,  furniture, 
•etc.,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  ($1,300)  per 
annum  for  the  years  1899  and  1900. 

§  2.  For  the  expense  of  collecting  matter  and  preparing  manu- 
script,  editing  the  annual  report  and  bnlletins,  steno^apher.  clerk 
hire,  etc.,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  ($1,700) 
per  annum  for  the  years  1899  and  1900. 

§  3.  For  the  actual  expense  of  district  directors,  and  of  able  and 
practical  speakers  to  be  furnished  by  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute, 
to  the  County  Farmers'  Institutes,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
making  their  meetings  of  general  interest  and  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical benefit;  for  the  expense  of  organizing  county  institutes,  for  the 
expense  of  printing  program,  advertising  of  speakers  and  exhibit  at 
the  State  institute,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  per 
annum  for  the  years  1899  and  1900.  Provided,  that  county  insti- 
tates  or  their  representatives  shall  be  permitted  to  select  their  own 
•speakers  and  to  have  such  topics  for  consideration  as  shall  be  of  in- 
terest to  their  respective  localities. 

§  4.  For  the  use  of  each  County  Farmers'  Institute,  the  sum  of 
seventy-five  dollars  ($75)  per  annum  for  the  years  1899  and  1900,  to 
be  paid  the  treasurer  of  each  County  Farmers'  Institute,  when  such 
institute  shall  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute a  sworn  statement  which  shall  show  that  said  County  Farmers' 
Institute  has  held  one  or  more  duly  advertised  public  sessions  an- 
nnally  of  not  less  than  two  days  each,  at  some  easily  accessible  location, 
which  shall  include  an  itemized  exhibit  of  the  expenses  of  said  meet- 
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ing,  with  receipted  vouchers  therefor,  a  copy  of  its  printed  program^ 
and  the  printed  proceedings,  showing  title  and  author  of  th")  papers 
read  and  by  whom  discussed,  place  or  places  of  meeting,  with  daily 
average  attendance,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  called  for 
by  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  and  necessary  to  successfully  assist 
this  work. 

.  §  5.  No  officer  or  officers  of  any  County  Farmers'  Institute  shall 
be  entitled  to  or  receive  any  moneyed  compensation  whatever  for  anjr 
services  rendered  the  same. 

§  6.  That,  on  the  order  of  the  president,  countersigned  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  and  approved  by  the- 
Governor,  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  shall  draw  his  warrant  on 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  for  the  sums  herein  appropriated:  Pro^ 
vided,  that  each  warrant  on  account  of  a  County  Farmers'  Institute 
shall  show  the  county  institute  for  whose  benefit  the  same  is  drawn  r. 
Provided  further,  that  the  program  and  printed  proceedings  of  the 
County  Farmers'  Institute,  for  which  each  warrant  is  drawn,  shall 
show  that  the  following  topics  have  been  presented  and  discussed, 
viz:  grain  farming,  stock  feeding  and  breeding,  dairy  husbandry, 
orchard  and  small  fruit  culture,  farmers'  garden,  domestic  science,, 
and  any  other  subjects  pertaining  to  farm  life:  Provided  furttier^ 
that  if  the  necessary  expense  of  a  County  Farmers'  Institute  shall 
not  equal  the  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars  ($75)  as  aforesaid,  then  said 
warrant  shall  only  be  drawn  for  the  sum  expended. 

§  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'' 
Institute  to  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of  each  County  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute the  said  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars  ($75),  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  received  for  its  use  and  benefit  as  aforesaid,  and  make^ 
annual  report  to  the  Qovemor  as  provided  by  law. 

Approved  April  11, 1899. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  the  farmers,  horticultaralists,  dairymen,  live 
stock  breeders  and  gardeners  of  Illinois,  also  to  the  members  of  the 
Domestic  Science  Associations  and  to  all  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State  and  the  up-building- 
of  our  homes,  to  attend  the  Fifth  Annual  State  Meeting  to  be  held 
at  Mt.  Vernon  February  20,  21  and  22,  1900. 

The  program  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects  which  will  be  pre- 
sented and  discussed  by  those  of  recognized  ability  and  experience 
in  their  respective  lines  of  work. 

There  will  be  an  opportunity  for  the  general  discussion  of  all  the 
topics  on  the  program. 

The  introduction  of  other  subjects  of  general  interest  to  agricul- 
ture may  be  made  through  the  question  box.  The  questions  to  be 
submitted  in  writing  and  drawn  from  the  box  by  the  President  of 
the  Institute. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  directors  of  the  odd-numbered  congres- 
sional districts  expires  on  the  1st  of  March,  1900.  The  delegates  in 
attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Mt.  Vernon  from  those  districts 
will  select  directors  for  the  ensuing  two  years.  Under  the  law  cre- 
ating the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  "only  duly  elected  and  accred- 
ited delegates  from  County  Farmers'  Institutes  shall  be  permitted  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  the  board  of  directors."  The  convention  of 
delegates  for  the  election  of  directors  will  be  held  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1900,  at  4:30  p.  m. 

All  the  sessions  of  the  State  meetings  will  be  free  to  anyone  who 
may  wish  to  attend  them. 

Mount  Vernon,  where  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^ 
Institute  will  be  held  this  year,  is  a  picturesque  city  of  7,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  great  fruit  producing  region 
of  southern  Illinois.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  Jefferson  county  and 
is  located  about  75  miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  about  85  miles  west  of 
Evansville,  100  miles  north  of  Cairo  and  113  miles  southeast  of 
Springfield.  It  is  easy  of  access,  either  by  direct  line  or  close  con- 
nection, with  all  points  in  the  State.  The  Air  Line,  L.  E.  &  St.  L., 
and  the  Louisville  crossing  from  east  to  west,  and  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  running  from  Chicago  south  to  the  Ohio  river,  all 
pass  through  Mt.  Vernon  while  the  northeastern  terminus  of  the 
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Wabash,  Chester  &  Western  is  at  this  point.  Good  connections  are 
also  made  with  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Jacksonville,  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio,  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Big  Fonr,  Burlington  lines  and  other 
-chief  lines  of  the  State,  via  East  St.  Louis. 

Wt.  Vernon  has  many  attractions  to  offer  the  visitor.  Here  is 
located  the  magnificent  appellate  court  building  with  its  well-kept 
grounds,  its  extensive  library,  second  to  none  in  the  State.  Here  are 
works  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Company,  covering  ten 
•acres  of  ground  and  affording  steady  work  for  hundreds  of  workmen. 
To  the  east  of  the  car  works  is  the  plant  of  Chanute's  Tie  Preserving 
Company,  which  by  a  patent  process  is  converting  daily  into  durable 
railroad  ties,  thousands  of  feet  of  native  woods  heretofore  considered 
Talueless.  Near  by  are  the  shafts  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Coal  Company, 
hoisting  daily  hundreds  of  tons  of  coal  of  the  finest  quality  from  a 
•6-foot  vein  situated  850  feet  below  the  surface.  The  ax  and  pick 
handle  factory  of  Hartwell  Bros,  has  just  been  put  in  operation,  giv- 
ing employment  to  hundreds  of  men  and  opening  a  sale  for  the  vast 
quantities  of  hickory  wood  with  which  the  county  is  so  abundantly 
supplied.  Mt.  Vernon  boasts  of  three  of  the  prettiest  church  edifices 
in  the  State  and  supports  eleven  churches.  The  people  are  proud  of 
their  superb  school  buildings,  four  in  number  including  the  high 
school,  while  the  Grand  Opera  house,  in  which  the  Institute  will  be 
held,  is  surpassed  by  but  few  buildings  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
The  city  has  broad,  well-kept  streets  and  miles  of  substantial  grani- 
toid and  brick  pavements  enabling  the  visitor  to  visitafoot  almost  any 
section  of  the  city  without  discomfort.  The  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  are  of  the  first  class  and  amply  able  to  accommodate  all  visi- 
tors. The  people  of  Mt.  Vernon  and  vicinity  are  hospitable  and 
friendly,  and  will  spare  no  pains  for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
their  guests.  You  will  enjoy  a  visit  to  this  queenly  little  citv  and  an 
earnest  invitation  is  extended  you  by  her  citizens  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  there. 
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ILLINOIS  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 

CONVENTION  OP  DELEGATES. 


Grand  Opera  House,  Mt.  Vernon,  III. 


Tuesday,  February  20,  1900, 


Morning  Session— 9  O'clock. 


Q.  A.  WiLMARTH,  Presiding. 
President  Illinois  Fanners'  Institute. 

Music— ** America" — By  the  Audience. 
Prayer — Rev.  H.  B.  Douglas,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Address  of  Welcome — Hon,  G.  F.  M.  Ward,  Mayor  of  Mt.  Vernon. 
Response— Col.  Charles  F.  Mills,  Sprinfiffield. 
Music. 

Report  of  State  Superintendent  of  Institutes — ^A.  B.  Hostetter,  Springfield. 
Reports  from  the  several  County  Farmers'  Institutes  by  delegates  in  at- 
tendance. 

In  order  that  all  the  delegates  in  attendance  may  have  time  to  report,  the 
delegates  are  requested  to  submit  their  reports  in  writing,  giving,  in  a  con- 
cise form,  the  condition  of  the  Institute  work  in  their  respective  counties, 
and  an  outline  of  the  features  that  have  proved  most  beneficial. 


Afternoon  Session— 1:30  P.  M. 


Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Eedzie,  Presiding. 

Professor  Household  Eeonomies.  Bradley  Polyteehnlo  Institate,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


domestic  science  session— conducted  by  ILLINOIS  ASSOCIATION  DOMESTIC 

SCIENCE. 

Music. 

Report  of  Work  of  the  Association— Mrs.  Emma  J.  Davenport,  Secretary, 
Urbana. 

How  to  Teach  Our  Bovs  and  Girls  Thrift  and  Obedience— Mrs.  Wm.  E. 
McLaughlin,  Jacksonville. 

Sanitation  for  Country  Homes— Arthur  N.  Talbot,  Professor  Municipal  and 
Sanitary  Engineering,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Woman's  Share  in  Economics — Miss  Perla G.Bowman,  Associate  Professor 
of  Domestic  Economy  and  Director  of  the  Department,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Circulating  Libraries— Mrs.  S.  Noble  King,  Bloomington. 
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Evening  Session— 7:30  O'clock. 


President  G.  A.  Willmarth,  Presiding, 


EDUCATIONAL  SESSION. 

Music. 

Address— *'Agnncultare  and  the  Public  School  System" — Eng^ene  Daven- 
port, Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois. 

Music. 

Address — **Some  By-Products  in  Education'' — Alfred  Bayliss,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Music. 


Wednesday,  February  21, 1900. 


Morning  Session— 9  O'clock. 


G.  A.  Willmarth,  Presiding. 


LIVE  stock  and  dairy  SESSION. 

Prayer — Rev.  G.  F.  Hartman,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Geo.  H.  Gurler,  President  Illinois  Dairymen's  Association,  Chairman. 

Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Chairman — Geo.  H.  Gurler,  DeKalb. 

Poultry  Raising— Mrs.  Kose  Carr,  Lis. 

Ensilage:  How  to  Plant.  Cultivate  and  Put  Up — H.  B.  Gurler,  DeKalb. 

Address — Type  and  Quality  in  Farm  Stock — A.  P.  Grout,  President  Illinois 
Live  Stock  Breeder's  Association. 

Address  on  Dairy  Lines— J.  H.  Monrad,  Assistant  Illinois  Food  Commis- 
sioner, Winnetka. 

Each  topic  will  be  open  for  discussion. 


Afternoon  Session— 1:30  O'clock. 


Music. 

Address — Farmers'  Organizations — Aaron  Jones,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

horticultural  session. 

Henry  M.  Dunlap,  President  State  Horticultural  Society,  Chairman. 

Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Chairman — Henry  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy,  Presi- 
dent State  Horticultural  Society. 

Cultivation  of  Orchards— J.  C.  Blair,  Professor  of  Horticulture  in  College 
of  Agriculture,  Urbana. 

Successful  Spraying  of  Fruits — H.  A,  Aldrich,  Vice-President  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Neoga. 

Shipping  Fruits— J.  W.  Stanton,  President  Horticultural  Society  of  South- 
ern iflmois,  Richview. 

Each  topic  will  be  open  for  discussion. 
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Afternoon  Session— 4:30  O'olook. 


The  delegates  from  the  several  Congressional  districts  will  meet  for  eonf er- 
enoe  at  4:30  o^olook  p.  m..  Wednesday,  February  21. 1900,  to  select  directors 
for  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  for  the  odd  nnmbered  Congressionid  dis- 
tricts, as  provided  in  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  creating  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute. 

Evening  Session— 7:30  O'olook. 


G.  A.  WiLMABTH,  Presiding. 


HOME  MAKING  SESSION. 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Chapman,  Freedom,  111.,  Chairman* 

Music. 

Introductory  Bemarks  by  the  Chairman— Mrs.  L.  G.  Chapman. 

Music. 

Woman's  Work  in  Improving  the  Home— Mrs.  Henry  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy. 

The  Influence  of  the  Country  Home— Mrs.  M.  L.  Copeland,  Manon. 

The  Farmer's  Home— Henry  Wallace,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Thubsdat,  Febbuaby  22,  1900. 


Morning  Session— 9  O'clock. 


G.  A.  WiLLMABTH,  Presiding. 


Music. 

Prayer— Kev.  W.  C.  McCall,  Mt.  Vernon. 

FARM  crop  session. 

Col.  W.  H.  Fulkerson,  President  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Jer- 
seyville,  Chairman. 

Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Chairman — W.  H.  Fulkerson. 
The  Value  of  Clover— Henry  Wallace.  Editor  Wallace  Farmer. 
The  Value  of  Farm  Crops  as  Affected  bv  Transportation  Facilities— M.  J. 
Carpenter,  President  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R.  Co.,  Chicago. 
Each  topic  will  be  open  for  discussion. 


Afternoon  Session— 1:30  O'clock. 


Music. 

Address,  Advanced  Agriculture— J.  H.  Brigham,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Mission  of  Farmers'  Institutes— Charles  Bogardus,  State  Senator,  Pax- 
ton. 

Discussion  and  Opening  of  the  Question  Box. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

—2  F. 


ILLINOIS  ASSOCIATION  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 


This  AiiooiktioD  li  afflllated  with  the  Illlnali 
Fknoera'  InstitnM.    It  ma  ornuiiied  br  tha 
InititaU  In  IBBSto  aronia  wider  Interest  tn  the 
voienee  uid  art  of  houiekeeplnKi  uid  while 
>t  >t  ftll  limited  to  the  fknu  homes,  it  la  ret 
deaiined  eapecIUtrfor  tbeual>t*Doeo(  turm- 
a' wivea  audio  atimnluteniatDal  helpfttlDeai 
their  method)  of  hoaaekeepiaB.    The  •Ta- 
rn of  artcuiliatlon  la  precisely  the  aune  u 
r  Inatltutea.  that  la  to  aay,  one  aaaoclatlon 
r  each  eonatr  worklns  In  conjuuctlan  with 
the  CoimtT  iDititDte.  and  coDdaetlns  at  leaat 
a  aeaalon   ot  each  annnal  meettnE-    Anr 
Dombar  of  local  orKaulaatlDaa  may  be  formed 
and  conducted  upon  any  plan  that  limoatoou- 
□iaot  and  hetpful.    The  aaaeiitlal  taatareli 
e  conntT  orKanliatlon  worklns  in  connec- 
in  with  the  County  Inalltate. 
He  State  AaaoclatioD  holda  one  meetinK  a 
ar  In  connection  with  the  State  luaCltata 
d  the  deleffatea  to  tbis  meeting  are  tba  ODir 
_3ml>erB  of  the  State  AaHoclatlon,  except  tba 
offlcera.    There  are  no  dnea  or  memberahli) 
.-.-   7t  ae  th«  local  oreanliatlona  impoae 


1  two  delflffatea  and  It  In  hoped  tL... 

.-e  will  be  a  full  reprerentattoD.    All  claba 

intereated  In  the  anbleol  of  domeetlo  aelence 
re  invited  to  aend  aeleeatea  and  all  peraon* 
■e  moat  cordially  invited  to  attend  this  meet- 


Hbb.  JoaKrHCARnB.CIuunpalBn.Prealdent.  j^^. 

The  [illnole  Farmeri'  Inatltnte  has  reoaatly  eatabllsbed  tree  elrcalaUns  libraries.  Eaoh 
llbrarr  contains  aboot  flttr  Tolnniea.  and  Bve  of  these  are  upon  domestio  sclenoe  mbjeeta. 
Any  comninnitr  or  olnb  witliae  to  par  the  eipresa  sbarBea  from  SprltiKfleld  and  return 
may  obtain  one  of  these  llhrarlea  for  ili  months  upon  applleatlon  to  A.  B.  Hoatetter. 
Sprlurfleld,  Illlnoli. 

Beildes  tbese  libraries  there  are  twenty-ftve 
books  npoD  domestic  acienoe  aabjeeta  chosen 
more  parttcolarly  with  referenoe  to  atndy  In 
the  Blubs.  These  may  be  obtained,  one  or 
more  at  atlme.  by  any  Domeatio  Seience  Club 
apoD  application  to  Hr.  Boatattar. 

The  tollowinc  la  a  Hat  of  these  books: 

One  oopy  Chemlatrr  of  Cookery,  Hattbleu 
WilUama;  2  copies  Chemistry  of  CookinE  and 
CleaninE,  Hrs.  Ellen  H.  Blobardsj  l  copy 
Food  Adulteration.  Ura.  Elian  H.  Richards: 
1  ooplea  Home  Sanitation,  Mrs.  Ellen  H.Rleli- 
ards:  l  copy  How  to  Drain  a  House.  Qeo.  E. 
Waring-.  Jr.;  Icopr  Primer  ot  Hyslene,  Ernest 
8.  Heynoldsi  2  copies  Food  and  Its  Functions. 
James  KnlEbti  2  copies  Food  In  Health  and 
Disease,  1.  Bnmey  Yaoi  2  eoplea  Food  and 
Feeding.  BIr  Henry  Thompson:  Z  ooplea  Dnat 
audits  DsPEers,  T.  Mitchell  Prudden;  Eooplea 
The  Story  of  Bacteria,  T.  Mitcbeil  Prudden; 
3  copies  Drinking  Water  and  Ice  SnppUea.  T. 
Uitcbell  Prudden:  2  eoplea  Cookery  In  the 
Publle  Schools.  Satlla  Joy  White;  1  copy  Notes 
on  Nursing,  Florence  Nightingale;  S  copies 
Good  Cooking,  Hrs.  S.  T,  Borer. 

UbB.  EnaENi  Datshport.  Secretary.  Urbana. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  ILLINOIS  ASSOCIATION  DOMESTIC 

SCIENCE 

HSLD  IN  THS 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  MT.  VERNON,  ILL. 


Wednesday,  Febbuabt  21,  1900. 


At  9:30  A.  M. 


Music. 

Prayer— Rev.  H.  Clay  Yates,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Address  of  Welcome — Mrs.  L.  N.  Beal,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Response — Mrs.  Joseph  Carter,  President,  Champaiffn. 

Report  of  Secretary— Mrs.  Emma  J.  Davenport,  Urbana. 

Reports  from  Deleg^ates  from  Coonty  Associations. 

General  Discussion  of  the  Work  of  the  County  Associations — Led  by  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Coffman,  Vice  President,  Mechanicsburg. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 
.  Election  of  Officers. 


Aftkrnoon  Session— 1:30  O'olook. 


Music. 

Domestic  Science  in  the  Rural  Schools— Mrs.  S.  Noble  Kincr,  Bloomiuflrton. 

A  Kitchen  Club— Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy. 

Township  Organization- Mrs.  J.  R.  Challicomb,  Hillsboro. 

Convenient  Farm  Houses— Mrs.  I.  8.  Raymond,  Sidney. 

The  Farmer's  Wife  and  Her  Table— Mrs.  G.  W.  Shippy,  McConnell. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP 
THE  ILLINOIS  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


Held  in  thb  Gbakd  Opsba  Housb,  Mt.  Vbbnon,  III.,  Fbbbuabt 

20,  21  AND  22,  1900. 

Promptly  at  the  appointed  time  Hon.  G.  A.  Willmarth,  president 
of  the  lilinois  Farmers'  Institute,  took  the  chair  and  oalled  the  meet- 
ing to  order,  and  requested  the  audience  to  rise  while  the  orchestra 
rendered  "The  Ttar  Spangled  Banner."  They  remained  standing 
while  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Douglas,  of  Mt.  Vemom,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

**Oar  Heavenly  Father,  we  look  up  to  Thee  this  mominff.  recognizincr  Thee 
as  theGM  and  Father  of  all  mankind;  as  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the 
world,  and  of  all  humankind ;  we  thank  Thee  thislmoming  that  we  are  permitted 
to  assemble  together  in  order  that  we  may  worship  Thee,  and  in  order  that 
we  may  transact  husiness  whioh  relates  to  the  material  interests  of  this  world; 
we  thank  Thee,  oh  Lord,  that  Thou  has  constituted  us  such  beings  that  we 
can  mingle  as  friends  and  brethren  in  one  common  enterprise.  We  come 
this  morning,  our  Father,  and  we  pray  Thee  that  Thy  blessing  may  descend 
and  rest  upon  this  great  State  of  Illinois;  we  pray  here,  oh  Lord,  that  as  we 
look  back  upon  its  history  we  see  what  our  forefathers  did  in  planning  the 
comer  stone  and  emblazing  the  track  for  civilization,  and  the  evangelization, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  the  material  interests  of  this  country.  We  thank 
Thee  for  their  history;  we  thank  Thee  for  their  endurance;  we  thank  Thee 
for  the  good  foundations  which  they  laid,  and  we  thank  Thee,  our  Heavenly 
Father,  for  the  goodly  heritage  with  which  they  have  provided  us  as  their  de- 
scendants. Now  we  come  to  this  Farmers'  Institute,  and  we  pray  that  those 
who  come  to  our  houses,  strangers  within  our  gates,  may  have  the  blessing 
of  God  resting  upon  them  in  tne  transaction  oi  the  duties  devolving  upon 
them  as  the  representatives  of  this  great  interest  of  this  great  State  of  Dlinois, 
the  great  agricultural  interests  of  this  great  empire,  as  it  were.  We  pray, 
oh  Lord,  for  your  blessing,  that  Thou  bless  these  strangers  within  our  gates, 
that  have  come  to  this  city  to  discharge  their  duties  to  their  native  land;  we 
pray  a  blessing  upon  the  homes  which  they  have  left  behind ;  we  pray  Thee 
to  bless  those  whom  they  have  left  in  the  homes,  and  grant;  our  Father,  that 
peace  may  rest  upon  them,  and  may  there  be  jprreat  prosperity  Unto  those  who 
labor,  who  toil,  not  only  with  the  mind  but  with  the  hand,  who  are  looking 
for  the  better  interests  of  this  great  enterprise  of  our  country.  Now  we  ask 
a  blessing  upon  the  servants  of  the  day;  we  pray  for  Thy  blessing  upon 
everything  that  may  be  said,  or  that  may  be  done;  bless  Thou  our  servants, 
the  members  of  this  institution;  we  ask  that  Thou  wilt  help  him  and  enable 
him  to  so  preside  that  there  may  be  great  blessings  cometothe  work  of  the  in- 
stitution. May  those  who  brin^  instruction  bring  such  instruction  as  to  help 
not  only  those  engaged  in  farming  but  those  of  us  who  may  not,  for  the  time 
being,  be  engaged  in  this  work,  the  efforts  of  all  classes  of  men,  the  laboring 
man,  and  all  the  interests  of  every  enterprise,  whether  commercial,  manu- 
facturing or  farming,  or  whatever  the  interest  may  be,  we  pray  Thy  blessing 
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apon  the  Institate  this  morning:,  in  all  of  its  deliberations;  and  when  oar 
work  is  done,  and  when  the  Institute  shall  have  been  closed,  wilt  Thoa  grant 
blessings  to  those  who  shall  retam  to  their  homes.  We  ask  in  the  name  of 
Christt  oh  Lord.    Amen." 

President  Wiilmarth  then  stated  that  it  had  been  thought  best  to 
change  the  order  of  business,  and  instead  of  haying  the  address  of 
welcome  at  this  time,  Mr.  A.  B.  Hostetter  would  read  his  report  as 
State  Superintendent  of  Institutes. 

Beport  of  A.  B.  Hostetter,  Superintendent  of  Institutes: 

LaDISS  AND  GSNTLEMSN,  FRIENDS  AND  GO- WORKERS  IN  ONE  OF  THE  GRAND- 
EST Educational  Movements  of  our  State:— It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  face 
to  face  so  many  of  the  Institute  oficers  of  the  several  counties,  with  whom  I 
have  correeponded  during  the  past  year.  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
thank  yon  for  the  courteous  and  responsive  manner  in  which  you  have  re- 
ceived and  acted  ui>on  the  many  communications  and  requests  sent  to  you 
from  the  State  Institute  office. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  you  to  know,  as  it  is  to  me  to  report,  that  through 
the  efficient  service  rendered  by  the  directors  of  the  several  districts  and  the 
officers  of  the  several  County  Institutes,  the  high  position  attained  by  the  In- 
stitutes ef  the-  State  in  the  past  has  been  more  than  sustained  during  the 
present  year.  The  work  so  well  begun  has  been  rounded  out  and  extended, 
and  in  addition  new  fields  have  been  opened  up  and  cultivated  and  fresh  seed 
sown  for  future  harvests. 

The  supreme  achievement  of  the  previous  administration  of  the  Illinois  Farm- 
ers' Institute^  which  should  be  remembered  by  the  farmers  of  the  State  with 
thoughts  of  high  commendation,  was  the  conspicuous  part  ^aken  by  it  in  advo- 
cating and  promoting  the  growth  and  development  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  It  was  through  the  efforts  of  the  Illinois  Farmers' 
Institute,  endoraed  and  encouraged  by  the  able  support  of  the  a^cnltural 
press,  that  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  41st  General  Assembly,  providmg  for  an 
ajnricultural  college  building  and  |an  adequate  fund  for  mstruction  therein. 
The  great  work  was  not  completed  until  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Institute  at  Princeton,  hence  mention  of  it  should  be  made  in  this  re- 
port. 

An  appropriation  of  $150,000  was  secured  for  an  agricultural  college  build- 
ing for  the  University  of  Ilhnois  and  one-half  of  the  funds  derived  from  con- 
gressional appropriations  for  industrial  education  were  assigned  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  for  instruction  in  its  several  departments.  The  members 
of  the  Wislative  committee,  consisting  of  Directors  Grout,  Dunlap,  Dean, 
Dolton,  Kin^,  Mills  and  Moore,  are  entitled  to  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  body 
for  their  untiring,  vigilant  and  successful  efforts  in  securing  the  legislation 
desired  by  the  Institute. 

Since  last  March  99  counties  have  held  successful  Institutes  of  two  or  more 
days  each.  Eight  counties  have  held  two  Institutes  of  about  equal  merit  and 
duration.  One  Institute  was  held  in  May,  one  in  June,  nineteen  in  October, 
twenty  in  November,  seventeen  in  December,  twenty-nine  in  January  ana 
twenty  in  February,  a  total  ef  107  Institute  meetings.  A  round-up  or  Con- 
gressional meeting  was  held  in  districts  outside  of  Chicago,  and  an  ex- 
cellent Institute  in  the  Third  Congressional  district,  under  the  management 
of  Director  Mrs.  Sara  Steenberg. 

As  we  are  to  have  a  report  from  the  director  of  each  district  and  from  the 
delegates  from  the  several  County  Institutes,  we  will  leave  the  mention  of 
details  and  special  features  to  them. 

programs. 

A  large  number  of  counties  availed  themselves  of  the  offer  of  the  State  In- 
stitute to  print  the  programs  of  the  County  Institutes.  This  plan,  I  believe, 
has  met  with  the  approval  of  all  parties.  It  has  given  the  directors  and  sup* 
erintendent  of  Institutes  an  opportunity  to  compare  a  great  many  of  the  pro- 
grams carried  out  this  season.      A  very  noticeable  feature  of  these  programs 
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has  been  their  unifonn  exoellenoe.    They  have  covered  a  wide  rhuge  of  sub* 

J'ects  and  have  called  npon  the  best  talent  in  the  State  to  present  them.  There 
las  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  topics  requiring  technical 
knowledgre  and  scientific  research.  Therefore  there  has  been  a  gretA  demand 
npon  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  help  from  its  able  corps  of  professors. 

The  Institutes  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  University  of  Illinois  foi: 
the  work  done  by  its  professors  at  the  Institute  meetings  this  season.  We 
hope  that  with  the  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  instruction  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  that  still  more  help  can  be  secured  from  that  source  for 
the  future  work  of  the  Institutes. 

The  question  of  how  many  topics  should  be  considered  at  an  Institute  ses- 
sion, and  how  much  time  should  be  allowed  for  general  discussion  of  same, 
is  one  that  can  only  be  determined  by  experience.  The  tendency,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  been  to  overload  the  programs  with  topics  and  speakers  and  not 
to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  discussion^  or  rather  questions,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  apply  the  lessons  of  the  topic  to  the  needs  of  those  present  and 
to  the  local  conditions  of  the  community  where  the  meeting  is  held.  I  am 
aware  that  the  arrangement  of  the  program  and  the  selection  of  the  speakers 
is  the  most  difficult  problem  that  the  County  Institute  officers  have  to  solve. 
BVequently  the  persons  who  are  the  bsst  qualified  to^  present  a  subject  will 
decline  to  take  part  on  the  program;  the  temptation  is  therefore  strong  to 
place  them  on  tne  list  of  speakers  without  first  obtaining  their  consent  and 
promise  to  be  present  at  the  appointed  time.  As  a  rule  I  think  this  is  unwise, 
especiiUly  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  those  recommended  as  State  speakers; 
in  no  case  should  their  names  be  put  upon  programs  without  previouslv  ar-* 
ranging  with  them  for  the  meeting.  Considerable  disappointment  has  been 
occasioned  this  season,  both  to  me  speakers  and  the  Institutes,  by  placing 
speakers  on  the  program  without  previous  arrangement  for  their  attendance. 

A  larga  number  of  institutes  have  had  exhibits  in  connection  with  the  reg- 
ular programs;  these  exhibits  have  varied  in  extent  from  a  few  samples  of 
grains  and  vegetables  without  being  entered  for  premiums,  to  a  miniature 
fair  including  exhibits  of  grains,  vegetables^  fruits,  pantrv  stores,  dairy 
products,  needle  work,  baby  shows,  street  fairs,  etc.,  for  which  frequently 
very  liberal  prizes  are  offered.  Whether  or  not  these  exhibits  are  an  advan- 
tage to  and  serve  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  the  institutes  were  estab- 
lished, is  an  open  question  with  arguments  on  both  sides.  It  all  depends  of 
course  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  exhibits  are  conducted.  A  free  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  experiences  along  this  line  at  this  meeting  will  be  of 
great  help  to  the  institute  officers  of  the  State. 

DOMESTIC  SOIENCE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  domestic  science  associations  of  the  State  have  been  increasing  in 
number  and  strength.  The  sessions  of  institutes  under  their  management  or 
made  up  of  topics  and  speakers  of  their  selection,  have  invariably  met  with 
popular  favor.  These  associations  of  the  ladies  have  proved  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  institute  meetings  in  increasing  the  daily  attendance  and  in  fur- 
nishing the  projBH^ums  with  profitable  tepics  presented  by  entertaining,  enthu- 
siastic accomplished  speakers. 

The  home  is  the  source  of  all  social,  intellectual  and  moral  development  as 
truly  as  agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  all  business  prosperity  and  national 
advancement.  Good  housekeeping  means  good  homes,  good  morals,  good 
manners,  good  characters  and  c^ood  citizens.  The  perpetuity  of  the  farm 
home  and  the  education  of  the  bovs  who  are  to  become  the  farmers  of  the 
future,  and  the  education  of  the  girls  who  are  to  become  the  mothersL  home 
makers  and  housekeepers  are  questions  of  the  most  vital  importance.  Whether 
the  farmer  maintains  his  present  position  and  advances  in  the  scale  of  citizen- 
ship, or  whether  he  retrogades  into  a  condition  of  peasantry  and  serfdom  will 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the  farm  home.  The  work  of 
the  domestic  science  associations,  therefore,  is  second  to  none.  Their  work 
and  mission  is,  however,  only  in  a  formative  state;  they  need  help  and  sym- 
pathy and  moral  and  material  support. 
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Some  of  the  county  institutes  have  passed  resolutions  asking  the  next  Legis- 
lature to  provide  for  a  department  of  domestic  science  in  the  University  of 
Illinois.  This  movement  should  have  the  sanction  of  this  representative  body. 
The  State  Institute  has  appropriated  part  of  the  institute  fund  to  the  use  of 
the  Illinois  Association  Domestic  Science.  It  is  af&liated  with  us  in  the  insti- 
tute work  of  the  State.  We  welcome  the  ladies  to  the  institute  platform  and 
wish  them  God  speed  in  their  work. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  THE  COLLEQE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  present  Board  of  Institute  Directors  has  continued  the  line  of  work  of 
developing  the  College  of  Agriculture  by  securing  from  the  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  a  free  scholarship  m  the  College  of  Agriculture  fer  one 

Serson  from  each  county  in  the  State  and  one  for  each  of  the  congressional 
istricts  of  Chicago,  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  eight  scholarships. 

The  number  of  applications  for  these  scholarships,  considering  the  short 
time  in  which  the  institute  had  to  advertise  the  same,  has  been  beyond  our 
expectations.  Ninety-three  appointments  have  been  made  trom  the  applica- 
tions received,  the  appointment  in  each  case  beiuff  recommended  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  district  in  wnich  the  applicant  lives,  ^venty-two  of  the  appointees 
have  been  or  are  now  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
the  University  of  Ulinois.  These  scholarships  are  good  for  two  years'  in- 
struction in  any  department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  that  the  student  is 
qualified  to  enter. 

The  following  is  the  roll  of  honor  of  those  who  have  received  scholarships 
from  the  Illinois  Farmer's  Institute  and  who  are  now  pursuing  an  agricul- 
tural course  at  the  University  of  Illinois: 


Name. 


Postoffiee  Address. 


County. 


Goanty  Represented 
by  Soholarship. 


Bd.  Wolf 

Henry  Scndder 

Steven  Hopps 

Geo.  T.  Hnson 

W.  L.  Howard 

Ferd.  Bastinsr.Jr 

JI.H.  FelUnffham 
.  P.  Finch 

8.  Aoffastas  Bennet 

li.  Carl  Hendrlck 

Clifton  Hopps 

H.B.  Stocks 

B.  Temple 

J.  Orton  Finley 

D.Seott  Marks 

W.  A.  Sanqnist 

W.  G.  Bckhard 

C.  B.  Riordan 

Arthur  Bryant 

JBdward  Ctonseke 

H.  B.Marriott 

Frank  L.  Vain 

Chas.  E.Smith 

Edward  Genther 

F.  C.  Steams 

Carrie  B.  Howell 

Geo.  M.  Richardson 

UVlr«U 

Clarence  Pease 

R.  Clinton  Lloyd 

Herbert  R.  Jndd 

Ernest  Mills 

F.  M.  Scanlon 

J.  B.  Meatherinffham . . . . 

Owen  J.  Green 

E.  L.  Worthen 

A.  LkBeal 

8.F.NnU 

Clyde  B.  Brown 

Boland  C,  Dickson 

O.J.Greer 


Farina 

1078  Berry  ar..  Chicago. 

Lamoille 

Fort  Hill 

Sheffield 

Yuton 

Verona. 

Verona. 

Belvidere 

Milledirevllle 

LamoiUe 

Blroy 

Slida 
neida 

Ablnffdon 

Victoria 

Brdfalo  Prairie 

Garden  Plain 

Princeton 

Streator 

Urbana  

Manteno 

Rossville 

Frankford  Station 

Mahomet 

Urbana  

WiUiamsviUe 

Ellsworth 

Monticello 

Canton 

Wenona 

Mt  Palatine 

Avon 

Camp  Point 

Rnshville 

Warsaw 

Stronffhurst 

BlandlnsTille 

Rnshville 

Disco 

Rnshville 


Payette 

Cook 

Bureau 

liake 

Bureau , 

McLean , 

gmndy. 
rundy 

Boone 

Carroll 

Bureau 

Stephenson  . 
Winnebago. , 

Knox , 

Knox 

Knox , 

Rock  Island. 
Whiteside... 

Bureau 

LASalle 

Champaign. . 
Kankakee ... 
Vermilion.., 

Will 

Champaign., 
Champaign., 
Sangamon... 

McLean , 

Piatt , 

Fulton 

Marshall.... 

Putnam , 

Fulton , 

Adams , 

Schuyler...., 

Hancock..... 

Henderson . 

MoDonough. 

Schuyler...., 

Hancock..... 

Schuyler..... 


4th  Con.  District. 
6th  Con.  District. 
6th  Con.  District. 
7th  Con.  District. 

DuPage 

Kane 

Kendall 

McHenry 

Boone 

Carroll 

Lee 

Stephenson 

Winnebago 

Henry 

Knox 

Mercer 

Rock  Island 

Whiteside 

Bureau 

LaSalle 

Iroquois 

Kankakee  

Vermilion 

Will 

Champaign 

Douglas 

Ford 

McLean 

Piatt 

Fulton 

Marshall 

Putnam 

Tasewell 

Adams 

Brown 

Hancock 

Henderson 

McDonough 

Schuyler 

Warren 

Calhoun  


Nun*. 

PmMOm  AddTMe. 

Con«t7. 

•^MSSSB." 

P^„.. 

Chri  tl 

SiDcunon 

IflKUhii :::::: :::::: 

??5r£' 

R«Sfoiph 

itm^ 

Poi«^ 

This  year  some  oonntieB  h»d  no  applioants  and  their  places  were  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  those  from  other  counties;  hereafter  it  is  expected  that 
each  coQDtv  will  fill  its  own  quota.  Be^nniajt  with  the  oollege  year  of  Sep- 
tember, 1000.  the  lUinoiB  Farmers'  Institute  will  ag:aia  award  scholarships  for 
the  eDBaiDg  two  years.  Those  wishintr  acbolarshipa,  therefore,  should  apply 
early  to  the  Institute  Director  of  the  district  in  which  they  live  and  make  ar- 
rauKements  to  be|nu  work  with  the  college  year.  The  value  of  these  scholar- 
ships will  be  ereatly  euhauoed  by  the  completion  of  the  aericultaral  oollege 
bnildinji  and  the  increased  facilities  for  instruction.  We  hnve  given  full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  courses  of  study  iu  the  prOKrams  of  this  meeting 
and  I  BUif^st  that  each  delegate  take  a  few  copies  home  with  him  to  trive  to 
those  who  might  avail  themselves  of  a  course  of  study  iu  the  college  of  agri- 
culture. 

We  anticipate  and  believe  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend  the  University 
will  become  institute  workers  in  their  respective  counties;  that  they  will  carry 
enthusiasm  and  inspiration  into  the  Farmers'  Institute  meetings;  tbat  they 
will  become  the  pioneers  of  scientific  and  intensive  farming  and  through  them 
the  resources  of  our  great  State  will  be  developed  and  our  agriculture  raised 
to  a  higher  plane. 


FBBE  LIBRARIES. 

ItIds  m  Id  mixic  preaerratloD  Id  the 
nan."— Tnnuis  Cabltlb. 


ILLINOIS  FARMERS' 


"All  thkt  DiKDklnd  hu  done,  thonsht  or 
PKKe>  of  booka.    They  ai»  the  chosen  iioeaeaR 

"The  supreme  priTlloBO  or  onr  eenerWlon  Is  Dot  rapid  tranilt.  nor  locrejae  o(  comfDrti 
ud  luinrles.  Modem  olvilliBtloD  hath  iU  dower  ud  fniltwe  Id  books,  KDd  caltnre  for  all 
Ih  rough  readinR."— HlLLIS. 

"Books  nave  «  mao's  time  uid  UreoKth.  alao  inereaae  hi*  maphood  Bod  maltlpir  his 
brain  forces."— Hil Lis. 

Through  books  we  can  have  around  us  the  wisest  counsellors,  the  best  of 
teachers^  the  most  learned  or  scientists,  the  most  entertaining  talkers  and 
truest  friends. , 

There  is  no  better  place  in  the  world  in  which  to  read  and  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  good  books  than  in  a  farm  home. 


Each  one  of  the  Illinois  Farmers  Institute  Libraries  con- 
tains from  50  to  55  volumes.  Among  the  books  in  each  case 
are  some  pertaining  to  agricultural  and  horticultural  lines; 
some  treating  of  domestic  science  and  home  topics,  and  the 
rest  of  the  books  consist  of  general  good  literature,  including 
biography,  history,  essays,  fiction  and  poetry,  something  for 
the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  every  member  of  a  house- 
hold, and  a  source  of  pleasure  and  inspiration  for  all. 

Any  rural  community  can  secure  the  free  use  of  one  of 
these  libraries  for  six  months  by  filing  application  for  same 
with  the  undersigned. 

For  application  blanks  and  further  information,  address 
A.  B.  HOSTETTER, 
Secretary   Illinois  Farmers  Institute. 
Springfield,  III. 
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It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  ,tl^e  valne  of  books. .  The  people  freely  raise 
by  taxation  large  sums  of  money  annually  for  libraries  for  cities,  high  schools, 
normal  schools  and  universities.  In  addition  to  the  libraries  supported  by 
taxation  magnificent  beduests  are  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  wealthy 
who  wish,  in  the  most  direct  way,  to  help  their  fellowmen  to  attain  that 
knowledge  and  culture  which  will  enable  them  to  lead  happier  lives  and  be- 
•come  better  citizens. 

Those  who  have  books  have  them  in  great  abundance,  but  those  who  have 
none  have  no  help  to  procure  them  either  by  taxation  or  bequest. 

How  to  place  books  within  the  reach  of  those  who  live  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, who  on  account  of  their  isolation  can  not  have  access  to  the  free  public 
libraries,  and  yet  have  the  greatest  opportunity  and  desire  to  read  is  a  ques- 
tion yet  to  be  solved.  An  appropriation  of  $200  was  made  in  1897  to  the  Illi- 
nois Farmers*  Institute  for  library  purposes,  but  no  use  made  of  it  till  the 
present  year,  when  the  Board  of  Directors  decided  to  add  to  this  amount  and 
procure  and  put  in  circulation  a  few  libraries  to.  test  the  feasibility  of  free 
traveling  libraries  under  the  control  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute.  '  ! 

The  organization  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  seems  well  adapted  for 
«  work  of  this  kind. .  It  has  a  eentral  office  in  the  State  House,  in  charge  of 
a  secretary,  where  the  libi^ries  can  be  collected  and  distributed  and  the 
records  kept.  It  has  an  advisory  board  consisting  of  one  director  from  each 
•congressional  district  of  the  State,  and  has  a  County  Farmers'  Institute  or- 
ganized in  every  county  in  the  State,  controlled  by  public  spirited  men  and 
women  who  can  locate  libraries  in  their  respective  communities,  encourage 
their  use  and  provide  for  their  care. 

The  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  BVee  Library  is  packed  in  a  neat  case,  (see 
illustration)  convenient  for  the  use  and  protection  of  the  books. 

Each  library  contains  about  50  volumes  of  interesting  reading  matter  suited 
to  all  the  members  of  a  family.  There  are  books  on  the  various  lines  of 
farming,  live  stock  and  dairying,  books  on  domestic  science  and  household 
subjects  and  books  that  will  interest  and  delight  the  boys  and  girls  of  every 
.age.  Books  that  will  tell  about  the  world  and  people  outside  and  away  from 
the  farm,  and  books  that  will  help  the  reader  to  see  and  appreciate  some  of 
the  beautiful  and  wonderful  things  that  come  into  every  day  life.  Books  for 
instruction  and  information  and  books  for  inspiration  and  pleasure. 

Twenty-one  libraries  have  been  equipped  and  started  on  their  rounds  of 
msefulness.    They  are  located  as  follows: 


1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


Camp  Point « 

Hebron 

Sparta 

Carbondale  

Savoy. 

NewBumside 

EdwardsYllle 

San  Jose 

Bates 

Vermont 

Cheneyville 

Elsworth 

Areola 

Benton 

Tamaroa 

Filmore 

Sorento 

Bound  Prairie 

Viola 

McLieansboro 

Qrandylew 


Adams 

McHenry.... 
Randolpn  ... 

Jackson  

Champaign  ., 

Johnson  

Madison 

Mason 

Sanflramon  .. 

Pulton , 

Vermilion  ... 

McLean 

Doufflas  .... 
Franklin.... 

Perry 

Montgomery 

Bond 

Sangamon  .. 

Mercer 

Hamilton.... 
Edffar 


These  libraries  are  sent  out  on  receipt  of  the  following  application  properlj 
tftlled,  blank  forms  of  which  can  be  secured  from  the  superintendent  of  insti- 
itntes: 
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APPLICATION  FOR  A  LIBRARY. 


We,  the  officers  and  members  of  the Gonnty  Farmers** 

Institute  of Illinois,  hereby  apply  for  a  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute Free  Library  to  be  used  by  the  people  of 

We  hereby  agrree  to  observe  strictly  the  rules  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute in  regard  to  the  same.  We  promise  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  transpor- 
portation  of  this  library  from  and  to  Sprinfi^field,  Illinois;  to  provide  a  suitable 
place  to  keep  it,  where  it  will  be  convenient  for  our  neifirhbors  and  ourselves  to* 
borrow  its  books;  to  make  no  chargfes  for  its  privileg^es;  to  collect  suitable 
fines  for  overtime  in  the  use  of  books,  for  the  loss  of  any  of  the  books  or  un- 
due injury  to  them. 

We  affree  to  appoint  a  responsible  person  to  act  as  librarian,  who  shall  loan 
the  books  without  charge  to  any  person  in  the  community  who  will  observe* 
the  rules  of  the  library. 

We  afi^ree  to  be  responsible  for  the  safe  return  of  the  library  in  good  condi- 
tion to  the  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  when  called  upon  to^ 
do  so. 

(The  above  application  must  be  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  ot 
the  County  Farmers'  Institute  where  the  application  is  made  and  five  or  more- 
tax  payers  of  the  community,  three  of  whom  shall  be  free  holders.) 

The  library  which  we  may  receive  will  be  kept  by 

P.  O.  address whom  we  have  appointed  librarian,  in 

(state  whether  residence,  store  or  office) and  will  be  open  to- 

the  public  from M.  to M.  on  (state  days  of  the- 

week) 

(Signed) ,  Secretary. 

Post  office  

Co., 111. 

The  use  of  the  books  will  be  free  to  all  who  will  comply  with  the  rules  of' 
the  library.    The  rules  for  the  use  of  the  books  and  for  the  library  are  as- 
simnle  as  they  can  well  be  made.    Books  may  be  kept  by  the  reader  for  two 
weeKs.     The  librarian  will  keep  a  record  of  all  books  loaned,  on  a  stub  book 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

After  a  library  has  been  in  a  community  for  six  months,  it  is  returned  to* 
the  State  House,  the  books  checked  up,  and  it  is  then  sent  to  another  place. 

Many  more  applications  for  libraries  have  been  received  by  the  Secretar3 
than  can  be  filled  immediately,  but  those  wishing  a  Free  Library  for  the  use 
of  the  people  of  their  community  should  applv  at  once,  and  applications  will 
be  filled  as  fast  as  the  funds  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  will  permit,  or  as  soon 
as  libraries  now  out  become  available  for  a  second  trip.  If  the  demand  for 
these  libraries  becomes  greater  than  the  ability  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  to* 
supply  them,  if  the  books  are  well  cared  for,  read  and  re-read,  and  a  second 
library  asked  for  by  the  same  community  that  has  read  one,  then  there  is- 
reason  to  expect  that  the  next  General  Assembly  will  make  an  appropriation 
to  extend  the  work  till  every  rural  district  within  the  State  may  have  a  library 
within  the  reach  of  its  people. 

We  have  not  had  time  jet  to  receive  extended  reports  of  the  use  made  of' 
the  books  in  these  libraries.    A  few  extracts  of  letters  from  those  who  have 
received  libraries  will  show  how  they  are  appreciated. 

A  letter  from  San  Jose,  Mason  county,  says:      **Have  this  day  placed  the 
library;  all  who  have  examined  it  are  more  than  pleased  with  it,  and  quite  a. 
number  of  books  have  already  been  taken." 

Areola,  Feb.  6th:  *'The  library  received  is  all  right;  have  sent  out  quite  a 
number  of  the  books  already.  Will  we  get  another  section  when  this  one  is- 
returned  t" 

From  Sparta:  *'I  am  well  pleased  with  the  selection  of  books  and  think 
they  will  be  readily  taken  and  read  by  the  farmers  and  people  generally." 


From  Elsworth:  ''The*  free  library  reached  me  on  the  30th.  Our  people 
appreciate  it  highly  and  are  making  good  use  of  the  books." 

From  Benton:  *' Library  No.  14  received  0.  E.»  and  to  say  that  it  is  g^rand* 
instructive  and  highlv  appreciated  is  but  puttin||[  it  mildly.  I  have  it  in  m^ 
store  and  have  already  shown  it  to  several  prominent  farmers,  who  praise  it 
highly  and  seem  eager  to  get  such  good  reading  matter.  One  farmer  came 
rushing  in,  sayinc:  that  he  heard  I  had  a  free  library  for  farmers  and  wanted 
to  know  if  I  ooula  furnish  him  some  information  on  chickens.  I  replied  that 
I  could.  He  went  out  of  the  door  reading.  I  am  certain  our  farmers  will  de- 
rive much  benefit  from  tha  library." 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  is  a  demand  and  place  for 
good  books  in  the  rural  districts.  We  have  no  doubt  but  what  every  book  in 
these  libraries  will  be  read  and  re-read  again  and  again. 

The  children  will,  of  course,  begin  with  the  books  suited  to  them,  and  if 
the  supply  of  books  is  maintained  m>m  year  to  year  the  young  people  will  ac- 
quire the  desire  for  good  literature  ana  the  habit  of  reading,  which,  in  the 
years  to  come,  will  mean  much  for  the  development  of  the  farmer  and  his 
calling.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  one  year's  experience  coupled  with  the 
reading  of  the  right  kind  of  books  will  teach  a  man  more  than  twenty  years 
of  his  own  unaided  observation  and  experience. 

A  man  well  along  in  vears,  living  on  a  ranch  in  the  west  100  miles  from  a 
railroad  and  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  neighbor,  was  asked  how  he  could 
endure  such  isolation  and  solitude.  "I  am  not  lonely/'  he  replied.  ''Have 
I  not  nature  all  around  and  close  to  me  evervwheref  Besides  I  have  the  best 
of  oompany.  Thoreau  comes  and  talks  with  me  of  Waldon  Pond  and  Boston^ 
its  environments  and  people;  Burroughs  and  Audobon  make  trips  with  me  to 
the  mountains  and  the  woods;  Charles  Dickens  brings  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances to  see  me  and  thejr  have  become  my  friends.  When  I  feel  the 
need  of  a  change  I  explore  Africa  with  Livingstone  or  Stanley,  or  talk  with 
G^eorG[e  Eennan  about  the  hardships  of  Siberia.  The  travelers  from  the 
Wayside  Inn  drop  in  and  recite  their  tales  to  me  anew;  I  have  reserved  a 
seat  for  Shakespeare's  plays  for  any  night  in  the  week.  I  go  to  the  neigh- 
bors or  they  come  to  me  at  least  once  a  month,  and  when  we  meet  we  visit. 
I  waken  every  morning  to  the  Martin  song  service  of  the  birds  and  I  am 
never  lonely.  But  I  pity,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  pitv  the  poor  fellows 
in  the  city  who  are  crowded  and  hurried  by  people  everywhere  and  yet  have 
no  time  to  know  any  one,  who  do  not  read  any  books,  wno  have  no  cempany 
and  no  neighbors."  This  anecdote  is  founded  on  fact,  and  if  books  can  sus- 
tain, comfort  and  keep  alive  the  thinking  faculties  of  a  man  upon  a  ranch 
they  certainly  can  relieve  the  monotony  and  isolation  of  farm  life  in  Illinois 
homes.  The  inspiration,  pleasure  and  profit  to  be  derived  from  good  reading 
is  beyond  calculation. 


FUBLIOATION  OF  THE  ANNUAL  RSPOBT. 

Under  the  present  law  creating  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  the  annual 
report  has  to  be  printed  by  the  Department  of  State  oinder  the  general  con- 
tract for  State  printing.  This  contract  seems  to  be  made  without  adeouate 
time  limitations,  so  that  the  last  report  which  should  have  been  completed 
not  later  than  September  at  the  outside,  was  not  delivered  to  us  till  Jaunuary 
20, 1900,  and  then  in  only  small  installments  for  several  weeks. 

To  reach  the  parties  who  are  the  most  interested  in  and  benefited  bjr  the 
Institute  reports,  these  reports  should  be  distributed  at  the  county  institute 
meetings  and  during  the  early  winter  months  when  the  farmers  have  time  to 
read  them.  Some  action  by  this  body  instructing  the  committee  on  legisla- 
tion to  secure  a  fund  from  which  the  Institute  can  have  its  report  printed  on 
the  open  market,  or  a  time  limit  in  the  State  contract  for  printing,  so  that 
our  reports  may  be  issued  promptly  and  be  distributed  when  and  where  they 
will  be  of  the  most  use. 
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IN8TITUTS  0OKVSBBN0S8. 

The  district  conference  institute  workers  and  officers  under  the  manage- 
tnent  of  the  director  of  each  oon^pressional  district,  composed  of  delegrates 
from  each  county  institute  in  the  district,  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
iraluable  means  of  promotins:  the  Institute  work.  The  mere  meeting?  and 
becoming  acqnaintedTwith  those  who  are  eniragfed  in  the  same  line  of  work 
has  a  tendency  to  create  an  enthusiasm  for  the  work  and  a  friendly  rivalry  to 
■secure  better  results. 

These  conferences  give  an  opi>ortunity  to  compare  methods  and  exper- 
iences, and  have  enabled  the  institute  officers  of  adjoining  counties  to  ar- 
range dates  of  meetings  so  that  they  can  codperate  in  the  selection  of  topics 
•and  the  most  able  speakers  to  present  them.  Such  codperation  has  also 
enabled  speakers  wno  are  in  much  demand  to  fill  more  appointments  than 
-would  otherwise  be  possible. 

The  conference  also  affords  the  delegates  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
^qualifications  of  the  speakers  and  instractors  and  enables  uem  to  determine 
whether  they  are  doing  good  work  or  only  entertaining  or  tiring  the  people. 
Unless  the  lessons  taught  and  the  information  given  at  institute  meetings 
4^egins  to  show  in  better  methods  of  farm  management,  live  stock  improve- 
ment, higher  grades  of  fruit  and  farm  products,  the  betterment  of  the  home 
and  its  environment,  then  the  Farmenr  Institute  is  falling  short  of  its  true 
mission.  These  conferences,  therefore,  should  consider  results  as  well  as  the 
ways  and  means  for  the  extension  of  the  work.  We  believe  that  every  com- 
munity in  which  an  institute  is  held  is  benefited,  uplifted  and  improved  by 
its  iunuence,  and  that  these  benefits  and  influences  are  far  reaching,  affecting 
many  more  people  than  actually  attend  the  meetings. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  LOCAL  PRESS. 

• 

In  disseminating  the  benefits  of  the  institutes  the  news  and  amicultural 
papers  of  the  State  have  done  royal  service.  They  have  not  only  published 
the  programs  and  notices  of  the  meetings  but  tney  have  given  what  is  of 
more  value,  full  and  complete  reports  of  the  papers  read  and  aiscussed. 

The  more  enterprising  rural  papers  have  published  the  institute  papers  in 
full,  keeping  up  the  institute  work  amonsr  their  subscribers  for  weeks  and 
■even  months  in  some  cases.  As  institute  oflScers  and  workers  we  desire  to 
express  our  high  appreciation  of  this  endorsement  and  support  by  the  press. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  this  somewhat  long  report. 

Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  as  com- 
mittee on  credentials.  Motion  was  seconded,  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  institutes  be  adopted,  and  the  same  published,  which  mo- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  King  then  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by 
the  chair  on  resolutions,  and  that  all  resolutions  presented  to  thiB 
meeting  be  referred  to  that  committee  without  debate.  The  motion 
was  seconded,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

President  Willmarth  then  announced  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Hon.  G.  F.  M.  Ward,  Mayor  of  Mt.  Vernon,  to  be  present,  and 
Hon.  Norman  H.  Moss  would  deliver  the  address  of  welcome. 
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AddreBB  of  welcome  delivered  by  Normaa  H.  Mobb  to  the  Illinoi» 
State  Farmers'  Institute,  at  the  Opera  Honsei  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois,. 
February  20, 1900: 

Mr.  Prttidentf  Delegates  to  the  HUnoie  Farmers^  Institute. 

Ladibs  and  Gbntlbhsn:— Through  the  courtesy  and  by  the  request  of  the- 
Hon.  Gtoorge  F.  M.  Ward,  Mayor  of  Mt.  Vernon,  I  find  myself  aotins:  as  a. 
substitute,  whose  pleasant  duty  and  fpreat  pleasure  it  is  to  welcome  the  rep- 
resentatives of  your  auffust  body  to  our  city  on  the  occasion  of  your  fifth, 
annual  meeting.  And  I  beg  to  assure  you  m  the  very  beginning,  that  it  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  outwud  form,  but  a  deep-seated  consciousness  of  the 
importance  of  vour  mission,  and  with  a  knowleage  of  the  splendid  work  you 
have  so  nobly  begun,  that  makes  it  indeed  a  heaurty  welcome. 

Without  boasting,  but  with  a  feeling  that  some  maj  criticise  our  utterances*, 
we  wish  to  say  that  nowhere  upon  the  face  of  this  broad  and  unsurpassed 
commonwealth  would  you  be  more  cordially  received.  The  hospitality  and 
old-time  chivalry  characteristic  of  our  sister  state  of  Kentuokjr,  or  the  ever- 
green mountains  of  Tennessee,  from  which  states  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  section  of  Illinois  come,  can  not  eclipse  the  big-hearted,  open-handedi 
hospitality  which  greets  you  here  ttoday. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  happy  thought  that  entered  the  mind  of  that  mem- 
ber of  the  30th  General  Assembly  (I'm  sorry  I  do  not  know  who  it  was)  and. 
ins|^ired  him  to  draft  the  bill  creating  the  *ullinois  Farmers'  Institute,"  which 
by  its  own  language  was  destined  *'to  assist  and  encourage  useful  eaucation 
among  the  farmers,  and  for  developing  the  M^^eultund  resources  of  the- 
State?'  This  act  provides  that  "the  affairs  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute 
shall  be  managed  oy  a  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  the  Saperintendent 
of  Public  Instraction.  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  lUi-^ 
nois,  the  President  or  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  President  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  the  President  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion, and  one  member  from  each  congressional  district  of  the  State."  Verily, 
this  legislator  '*builded  wiser  than  he  knew."  The  39th,  40th  and  41st  Gen- 
eral Assemblies,  the  last  of  which  your  humble  servant  had  the  honor  of 
being  a  member,  made  liberal  appropriations  for  the  mnDing  expenses  of  the 
head  of&ces,  whose  Quarters  are  located  in  the  State  House  at  Springfield, 
and  also  provided  a  fund  of  $75.00  per  annum,  for  the  years  1899  and  1900,. 
for  each  county  in  the  State  holding  at  least  two  days'  Institute.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  41st  General  Assembly  also  appropriated  ''for  buildings  and  ap- 

gurtenanoes  for  the  College  of  Agriculture,  in  order  that  the  agricultural, 
orticultural,  dairy,  and  other  departments  of  that  college  may  be  properlv 
organized,  $75,000.00  per  annum  for  the  vears  ending  July  1, 19(X),  and  1901." 
A  out  and  full  description  of  which  building  may  be  seen  on  the  cover  page 
of  the  of&cial  printed  j^ro^ram  of  this  Institute,  to  which  I  refer  for  further 

§articalars.  Thus  it  will  oe  observed  that  the  law-making  bodies  of  our 
tate  are  alive  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  have  made  magnificent 
provisions  for  higher  education  in  all  that  pertains  to  farming  and  kindred 
avocations. 

In  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  your  Institute,  you  have  the  wisdom  of 
all  the  last  aoove  named,  which  combines  the  common  school,  the  high 
school,  the  agricultural  college,  the  university  and  the  academy.  Ton  have 
the  practical,  the  theoretical  and  the  scientific — in  education,  in  agriculture, 
in  horticulture,  in  live-stock  and  dairying,  all  of  which  gives  new  life  and 
energy  to  everything  pertaining  to  these  stupendous  industries.  The  people 
of  every  section,  from  Alexander  to  Winnebago,  and  from  Adams  to  Ver- 
milion, of  whatsoever  shade  of  politics  or  religion,  birth  or  station,  are  enor- 
mously affected  by  the  work  of  these  institutes.  By  the  uniting  of  all  these 
great  forces,  naught  but  good  can  possibly  result.  You  improve  the  methods 
ef  farming,  thereby  lightening  the  labor,  and  increasing  the  kind  and  Quan- 
tity of  her  products.  By  the  discussion  of  the  best  breeds  of  live-stock  for 
farm  use,  and  for  market,  you  mutually  benefit  one  another,  and  at  the  same 
time  satisfy  the  wants  of  our  city  brethren,  who  consume  our  surplus,  and. 
constantly  demand  the  best. 
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'Hortioalture  and  floriculture  have  their  appropriate  place  ixi  your  delibera- 
tions, and  allow  me  to  sav  that  there  is  no  place  where  these  suDJects  may  be 
more  practically  and  profitably  considered  than  right  here  in  the  heart  of 
'*£^pt,"  where  we  produce  the  most  delicious  fruits  and  beautiful  flowers 
in  tneir  season. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  the  strawberries,  cherries,  blackberries,  dewberries, 
raspberries  and  granes,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  persimmons,  pror 
duoed  in  such  abundance,  m  this  great  fruit  belt  of  southern  Illinois,  com- 
mand the  highest  prices  in  every  market  we  can  reach,  and  are  excelled  in 
Tariety,  quality  and  quantity  by  the  fruit  of  no  other  section  on  this  continent. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  ail  equally  interested  in  education,  in  good 
•crops,  .in  good  roads,  in  improved  breeds  of  stock,  in  advanced  methods  of 
farming  and  fruit  growiujg,  in  domestic  science — home  making,  in  everything 
that  tends  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  State  and  nation  and'  the  enobting  of  our 
race. 

The  sons  of  Illinois  have  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  every  fleld  of  en- 
•deavor.  In  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  in  transportation,  in  mining  and 
•commerce,  in  finance,  in  education,  in  humane  reforms,  in  statesmanship,  in 
war  or  in  peace,  the  people  of  Illinois  have  at  all  times  marched  at  the  front. 
The  achievements  of  this  people  have  been  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Our  State  in  all  her  native  richness,  with  all  her  wealth  of  products,  mineral 
4ind  manufactured,  with  all  her  network  of  railroads  for  the  transportation  of 
our  surplus  of  products  to  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  with  her  innumer- 
^able  churches  and  school  houses,  her  colleg;es  and  universities,  with  charitable, 
penal  and  reformatory  institutions-— the  pride  of  her  five  million  inhabitants^ 
•engaged  in  peaceful  and  profitable  pursuitsr— is  the  gem  of  the  Mississii^pi 
valley — ^an  empire  within  itself— the  very  name  ef  Illinois  carries  with  it  m- 
spiration  and  patriotism,  cheer  and  hope. 

Illinois  is  a  garden  400  miles  in  length  by  150  miles  in  width,  with  an  area 
of  56,410  square  miles  of  territory.  On  the  American  bottoms,  it  has  been 
•cultivated  for  150  years  without  renewal.    It  produces  nearly  everything 

Sx>wn  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones.  She  leads  all  the  other  states  in 
e  number  of  acres  actually  underplow,  and  in  the  production  of  live  stock 
and  grain.  Her  products  from  25,000,000  acres,  are  simply  incalculable.  She 
•excels  all  the  other  states  in  depth  and  richness  of  soil;  in  per  cent  of  good 
ground;  in  acres  of  improved  land;  in  large  farms;  some  containing  from  40,- 
^00  to  60,000  acres  of  cultivated  land;  in  the  number  of  farmers  actually  en- 

faged  in  the  business  of  farmine;  in  the  amount  of  wheat,  oats  and  com  pro- 
uced;  in  the  value  of  animals  for  slaughter;  in  the  number  of  hogs  and 
horses,  and  in  the  amount  of  pork. 

Be  patient  with  me  and  pardon  my  pride,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  a  few  other 
things  in  which  Illinois  leads  all  the  rest.  She  has  more  miles  of  railroad, 
and  also  of  postal  service.  She  leads  in  the  number  and  amount  of  money 
orders  sold,  and  internal  revenue  paid.  She  was  third  in  population'  in  1890, 
4Uid  will  be  a  close  competitor  for  second  honors  by  the  census  of  1900. 

Mr.  President,  Illinois  has  41,000  square  miles  of  coal,  more  than  double 
that  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  One-seventh  of  all  the  known  coal  on 
this  continent  slumbers  beneath  our  feet.  It  is  estimated  that  if  we  could 
-sell  the  coal  in  this  single  state  for  one-seventh  of  one  cent  a  ton.  it  would 
nay  the  national  debt;  reduce  these  tons  to  bushels  and  multiply  tne  number 
by  7  or  8  cents,  the  current  price  of  coal  per  bushel,  and  the  product  would 
be  a  sum  so  fabulous  that  the  human  mind  could  scarcely  comprehend  it: 
•converted  into  power,  even  with  the  wastage  of  our  common  engines,  it  would 
do  more  work  tnan  could  be  done  by  the  entire  race,  beginning  at  Adam^s 
wedding,  and  working  ten  hours  a  day  through  all  the  centuries,  till  the 
present  time,  and  right  on  into  the  future  at  the  same  rate  for  the  next  600,- 
000  years.  It  has  also  been  estimated  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption, 
England's  supply  of  coal  will  be  exhausted  in  250  years;  at  the  same  rate, 
the  deposit  of  coal  in  Illinois  will  last  120,000  years. 
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Time  forbids  that  I  should  pursue  this  subject  further,  but  I  trust  enough 
has  here  been  said  of  the  greatness  of  our  State,  in  all  that  goes  to  male 
neatness  in  a  material  sense,  to  justify  our  pride  in  our  own  chosen  and  be- 
loved Illinois. 

Passing  from  the  realm  of  thought  into  which  we  had  most  naturally  drift- 
^,  it  would  seem  most  api^ropriate  to  relate  that  twelve  years  ago  yesterday, 
(February  19, 1888,)  this  city,  then  composed  of  some  three  thousand  souls, 
was  visited  by  a  most  disastrous  cyclone,  which  swept  a  path  diagonally  across 
the  town  from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast,  about  an  average  of  a  hundred 
yards  in  width,  beginning  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  L.  N.  Beal,  the  honored 
vice-president  of  this  Institute,  where  it  partially  destroyed  his  residence  and 
seriously  injured  his  estimable  wife,  going  on  in  its  relentless  fury,  destroy- 
ing almost  eversrthing  in  its  wake,  carrying  death  to  our  citizens  and  destruc>- 
tion  to  their  property  and  homes — ^thirty  people  being  killed .  instantly,  or 
dying  subseauently  as  a  result  of  the  injuries  received.  County  court  house, 
churches,  school  houses,  business  blocks  and  dwellings,  of  frame,  brick  or 
atone,  crumbled  like  buildings  of  straw  before  the  supernatural  power  of  the 
tornado.  This  appalling  caGtmity  simply  beggars  description.  The  nerve  of 
the  most  courageous  was  severely  tested;  the  stoutest  hearted  men  stood  be- 
wildered at  the  wreckage  and  desolated  appearance  of  the  once  beautiful  and 
quiet  little  city.  The  cries  of  the  unfortunate,  whose  loved  ones  had  been 
snatched  from  their  bosoms  in  a  twinkling,  or  the  groans  of  the  victims  who 
by  chance  had  been  pinioned  by  debris  flying  in  the  air,  or  lay  helpless  and 
bleeding  beneath  the  wreckage  of  their  own  homes,  constantly  greeted  the 
ears  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors.  To  recover  from  the  shock  of  such 
an  unusual  oecurrenoe,  or  to  restore  order  out  of  the  confusion  that  existed 
and  build  up  the  waste  places^  was  indeed,  an  arduous  task.  A  generous 
public  poured  funds  and  supplies  into  the  treasury  of  our  relief  committee, 
and  within  a  remarkably  short  time  the  town  had  put  on  an  entirely  differ- 
ent appearance.  All  our  public  buildings  and  most  of  the  destroyed  homes 
have  long  since  been  rebuilt,  but  time  itself  can  not  wipe  away  the  record  ef 
that  unhappy  event. 

We  have  taken  on  a  new  growth,  have  enlarged  our  borders  by  taking  in  a 
number  of  additions  to  our  city,  and  by  increasing  our  trade  and  doubling 
our  population  in  the  last  few  years.  This  lovely  nttle  city  of  seven  theusand 
inhabitants  has  another  landmark,  an  historic  old  court  house,  so  long  the 
seat  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Southern  Grand  Division,  now  the  home  of 
the  Appellate  Court  of  the  Fourth  District ;^this  ancient  temple  of  Justice 
where  such  noted  jurists  and  legal  luminaries  as  Justice  Sidney  Sreeze, 
Walter  B.  Scates,  Bbbert  F.  Wingate,  John  H.  Mulkey,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  John  A.  Logan,  John  M.  Palmer,  Lyman  Trumbul  and 
Bichard  Tates  have  often  crossed  swords  in  forensic  battle  and  won  their 
honors  in  the  arena  of  debate. 

This  city,  with  her  miles  of  improved  streets,  brick  and  granitiod  sidewalks; 
with  her  school  houses  and  churches  of  modem  desi^  and  up-to-date  archi- 
tecture; with  her  electric  light  plant,  her  tie-preserving  plant  and  coal  mine, 
her  car  shops  and  water  works,  acknowledges  the  great  honor  conferred  in 
the  selection  of  this  city  for  your  f^ifth  Annual  meeting,  and  wishes  to  reci- 
procate in  full  measure.  Accordingly,  we  greet  you,  one  and  all,  with  open 
arms.  In  the  name  of  his  honor,  tne  Mayor,  I  extend  to  you  the  liberties, 
and  hand  over  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  bid  you  a  most  hearty  welcome  to 
our  midst. 

President  Willmarth  then  presented  Col.  Charles  F.  Mills,  of 
Springfield,  whp  replied  to  Mr.  Moss  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — Mt.  Vernon  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  very  able,  eloauent  and  very  handsome  mayor  that  we  have  heard 
deliver  this  splendid  address  of  welcome  this  morning.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  this  address  last  evening  for  the  first  time,  and,  Mr.  President,  if  I 
had  been  given  the  privilege  of  receiving  due  notice,  I  should  have  certainly 
asked  you  to  appoint  some  other  more  eloquent  gentleman  to  have  responded 
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to  this  very  feeling  address  that  we  have  all  been  thrilled  with;  but  the  ad* 
dress  that  1. have  prepared  was  prepared  without  the  inspiratien  of  the  very 
splendid  effort  that  oar  friend  Moss  made  this  morning. 

The  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  and  this  representative  gathering  of  the 
enterprising  and  progressive  farmers  of  this  premier  afi[rioultural  State,  with 
their  families,  have  Been  convened  in  this  beautiful  city  of  Mt.  Vernon  on 
the  cordial  invitation  of  your  honor,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  that  of  your  citizens. 
Tour  city  has  an  extended  reputation  for  hospitality,  culture,  and  ^at  of 
patriotism,  that  makes  it  the  chief  ambition  of  its  citizens  to  strive  for  the 
promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

On  behalf  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Mr. 
Mayor,  to  assure  you  and  the  good  j;>eople  you  represent,  of  the  cordial  and 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  of  this  organization,  and  the  influential  and  distin- 
guished gathering  assembled  for  the  gracious  hospitality  yon  have  so  kindly 
and  eloquently  tendered. 

The  attractions  of  Mt.  Vernon  and  the  enterprise  characteristio  of  the  pro- 
gressive citizens  of  this  beautiful  city  and  the  prosperity  of  the  thrifty  farmers 
of  this  section  of  the  State  are  well  known  to  all  in  attendance,  and  we  an- 
ticipate much  pleasure  and  benefit  to  result  from  this  conference,  and  the 
delightful  friendships  made  and  renewed  while  here,  that  will  prolong  for 
many  years  the  pleasant  memories  of  the  State  Institute  meeting  of  1900. 

A  cordial  invitation  has  been  extended  by  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  to 
the  leading  farmers,  horticulturists,  dairymen,  live  stock  breeders,  gardeners, 
etc.,  of  the  State,  to  attend  this  important  meeting.  It  is  our  purpose,  by 
discussion  and  exchange  of  experience,  to  aid  yon  in  the  further  development 
of  the  resources  of  this  section  of  the  State.  We  expect  to  return  to  our 
homes  with  much  valuable  information  concerning  tne  advanced  methods 
adopted  by  the  successful  farmers,  fruit  growers  and  producers  of  southern 
Illinois,  and  with  an  increased  admiration  for  the  enterprising  people  of  this 
section,  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  great  possibilities  in  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  agricultural  resources  of  southern  Illinois. 

The  ample  and  satisfactory  local  preparations  you  have  made  for  this  Insti- 
tute, evince  your  high  appreciation  of  the  great  benefits  that  will  result  from 
the  holding  of  this  meeting  in  Mt.  Vernon. 

The  State  Farmers'  Institute,  realizing  the  advantages  to  the  farmers  of 
Southern  Illinois  of  a  meeting  of  this  character,  have  provided  for  you  a  pro- 
gram of  rare  excellence,  covering  a  wide  range  of  up-to-date  topics,  that  will 
be  presented  and  discussed  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  exceptional  ability 
and  successful  practical  experience  in  their  special  lines  of  effort. 

In  response  to  addresses  of  welcome,  it  is  customary  at  meetings  of  var- 
ious kinds,  to  present  the  objects  of  the  organizations,  to  the  end  that  parties 
in  attendance  for  the  first  time,  and  strangers  to  its  purposes  may  be  advised 
of  the  character  and  scope  of  the  conference. 

The  object  and  work  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  is,  '*te  assist  and  en- 
courage useful  education  among  the  farmers  and  for  developing  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  State." 

The  act  of  the  General  Assembly  creatine  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute, 
provides  for  the  holding  annually  of  a  pubUc  meeting  of  three  days  duration 
of  the  farmers  of  this  State,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  greater  interest 
in  the  better  cultivation  of  crops,  in  the  care  and  breeding  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, in  dairy  husbandry,  in  horticulture,  in  farm  drainage,  in  improved 
highway  and  general  farm  management,  through  and  by  means  of  liberal  dis- 
cussions of  these  and  kindred  subjects,  and  any  citizen  may  take  part  in  these 
meetings. 

The  board  of  directors  is  authorized  by  law  to  make  and  enforce  such  rules 
and  by-laws,  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  this  State,  as  will  render  its 
work  most  useful  and  efficient. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  wildest  latitude  is  g^ven  by  the  State  to  the  wisdom 
and  patriotism  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  tnrough  the  efforts  of  its 
board  of  directors,  to  promote  the  interests  of  all  engaged  in  agrioultural 
pursuits. 

PLATFORM. 

The  platform  of  this  popular  ornnization  is  so  broad  and  so  solid  is  its 
support  that  each  one  desirous  of  doing  his  duty  to  his  neighbor  or  the  State 
ean  stand  firmly  upon  it  and  find  a  cordial  welcome  and  helping  hand  in  its 
conferences. 

The  planks  in  the  platform  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  and  the  prin- 
ciples represented  by  each  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

It  stands  for  an  up-to-date  Institute  in  each  county  in  Illinois. 

The  officers  of  the  up-to-date  County  Institute  make  it  the  county  farmers ' 
congress,  where  all  live  questions  of  interest  to  the  progressive  agriculturist 
can  be  frequently  and  fully  discussed  by  home  and  otner  talent. 

The  up-to-date  County  Institute  is  fully  impressed  with  the  great  importance 
fit  organizing  and  assisting  in  the  conduct  of  a  farmer's  institute  in  each 
township,  thereby  giving  each  neighborhood  the  social  and  educational  ad- 
vantages of  monthly  meetings  in  which  the  nine-tenths  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion may  participate  that  do  not  attend  and  can  not  be  reached  by  the  County 
Institute. 

The  up-to-date  County  Institute  fully  appreciates  the  great  advantages  that 
result  from  the  formation  of  a  county  oomestic  science  association  in  each 
county,  and  its  officers  esteem  it  a  great  privilege  to  aid  the  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters  in  obtaining  the  many  benefits  of  such  an  organization. 

The  up- to  date  County  Institute  never  fails  to  have  a  large  and  creditable 
display  of  the  products  of  the  farm  and  pantry  on  exhibition  at  its  meetiuf^s; 
and  committees  are  appointed  to  have  the  best  specimens  of  grains,  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.,  of  the  county  shown  each  year  to  the  best  advantage  at  the 
county  and  State  fair. 

The  up-to-date  County  Institute  is  always  represented  by  one  or  more 
students  at  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

The  up-to-date  County  Institute  has  its  circulating  library  of  standard  agri- 
cultural books,  and  encourages  each  neighborhood  to  obtain,  for  the  asking, 
the  valuable  free  libraries  provided  by  the  State  Institute. 

The  up-to-date  County  Institute  encourages  the  establishment  of  a  high 
school  in  each  township  not  accessible  to  a  town  or  city  having  such  an  in- 
stitution, to  the  end  that  the  boys  and  girls  residing  on  the  farm,  who  would 
otherwise  be  deprived  of  necessary  instruction ^  may  have  the  advantages  of 
advanced  education,  so  essential  to  success  in  all  the  avocations  of  life, 
whether  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory,  in  the  office  or  in  the  marts  of  trade. 

The  platform  of  the  State  Institute  contains  other  planks  than  that  repre* 
sented  by  the  up-to-date  County  Institute  and  referred  to  above. 

It  stands  for  a  State  Agricultural  College,  with  ample  buildings  and  com- 
plete equipment  for  the  most  thorough  and  advanced  courses  of  study  in  al 
the  departments  of  rural  husbandry. 

It  stands  for  the  largest  and  ablest  corps  of  instructors  to  be  found  in  any 
agricultural  college  in  the  land. 

It  stands  for  the  presence  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  agricultural  students 
at  Champai&rn,  creditable  representatives  of  the  homes  of  the  most  progressive 
farmers  of  Illinois. 

It  stands  for  a  line  of  instruction  in  the  college  of  agriculture  that  will  best 
fit  the  girls  of  the  farm  for  the  highest  of  all  earthly  callings,  that  of  so  feed* 
ing  ana  educating  the  coming  generation  that  there  may  be  no  lack  in  the 
development  of  heart,  mind  and  muscle  that  will  be  demanded  for  the  high 
civilization  of  the  new  century. 

—3  F. 
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It  stands  for  better  teachers  and  better  teaohing^  in  each  rural  school,  and 
pledges  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  his  co-laborers  a 
full  measure  of  support  in  the  most  commendable  efforts  that  are  being  made 
t«  g^ive  the  willing  taxpayers  the  best  results  for  the  vast  fund  so  cheerfully 
provided  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State. 

It  stands  for  the  ample  appropriation  of  State  funds  for  extending  the  use- 
fulness of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association  and  stimulating  the  early  increase 
in  the  home  production  of  butter  and  cheese  necessary  to  supply  our  local 
markets,  and  to  save  to  the  farmers  of  Illinois  the  millions  of  dollars  annually 
sent  out  of  our  borders  for  dairy  supplies  that  can  be  made  by  our  people, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  this  commonwealth. 

It  stands  for  the  increased  appropriation  for,  and  the  more  general  sup- 

Sort  of  the  officers  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  by  the  farmers  of  the 
tate,  in  the  splendid  effort  that  is  being  made  by  this  intelligent,  efficient 
and  progressive  agency  to  promote  the  rapidly  developing  interests  of  the 
fruit-growers  of  Illinois. 

It  stands  for  enlarged  and  attractive  accommodations  for  the  annual  exhi- 
bition of  the  best  products  of  our  farms,  the  best  specimens  of  our  skillful 
breeders  of  improved  stock,  the  handiwork  of  the  deft  house-wife,  the  various, 
implements,  untensils  and  appliances  used  on  the  farm. 

It  stands  for  such  hearty;  undivided  and  liberal  support  of  legislator  and 
exhibitor  as  will  enable  tne  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  provide  each  year 
such  an  exhibit  of  our  agricultural  resources  and  industries  at  the  State  fair 
as  will  reflect  the  greatest  honor  upon  an  intelligent,  progressive  and  pros- 
perous people,  that  Providence  has  so  abundantly  olessed  with  the  most 
oeautiful  and  productive  territory  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  has  a  bright  history,  and  since  its  recent 
organization  has  done  much  to  promote  the  intelligence,  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  rural  population  it  so  creditably  represents. 

The  future  in  the  Institute  work  in  Illinois  is  bright  with  promise,  and  this 
organization  has  a  much  greater  field  for  usefulness  than  it  has  heretofore 
occupied.  Its  promoters  desire  to  fuUv  occupy  this  fertile  field  of  effort  and 
ssk  tne  counsel  and  cooperation  of  all  interested  to  the  end  that  the  work 
may  be  creditable  and  meet  the  expectatations  of  the  progressive  farmers  of 
the  State. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Mayor,  permit  me  to  extend  to  you  and  the  citizens  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  and  to  all  who  have  so  cheerfully  and  creditably  aided  in  com- 
pleting the  satisfactory  arrangements  for  this  meeting,  a  full  measure  of 
thanks  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  and  its  vast  and  influential  constit- 
uency. 

For  {the  cordial  and  heartv  welcome  y«u  have  extended  this  gathering,  as 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  we  shall  ever  hold  you  in  grateful  remembrance,  and 
it  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  assure  yon  that  your  kind  expressions 
of  appreciation  and  esteem  for  your  guests  here  assembled  are  most  kindly 
reciprocated. 

President  Willmarth  then  announced  the  committees,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Besoltttions — S.  Noble  King,  A.  P.  Grout,  Amos  F.  Moore, 
Henry  M.  Dunlap  and  G.  W.  Dean. 

Committee  on  Credentials— W.  B.  Eimzey,  E.  W.  Burroughs,  W.  L.  Frisbie, 
Oliver  Wilson,  Mr.  C.  W.  Carl. 

The  Secretary  then  called  the  roll  of  County  Farmers'  Institutes, 
and  the  following  counties  made  reports  as  follows: 

Bond  County: — 

Mr.  J.  I.  Denny,  Sorento:  Our  Institute  has  kept  up  the  regular  monthly 
meeting  and  has  endeavored  as  far  as  possible  to  discuss  such  subjects  as 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  farmers  at  each  meeting.  Several  topics  dis- 
cussed are  as  follows:    Best  methods  of  improving  our  land,  stock  feeding, 
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how  to  grow  com,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and  small  fruit;  also  the  best 
methods  of  disposing  of  the  same.  At  our  annual  meeting  last  fall  we  had 
one  of  the  best  proerama  that  could  be  had.  One  person  said  that  it  was  the 
best  program  that  he  had  ever  seen  on  the  same  amount  of  paper.  We  have 
had  the  best  speakers  that  we  could  get;  some  of  them  are  on  the  program 
for  this  meeting.  We  had  two  of  the  best  domestic  science  women  in  the 
State  and  they  told  us  how  to  get  up  a  scientific  meal.  They  also  organized 
a  domestic  science  association,  which  I  think  will  be  beneficial. 

Christian  County — 

Mr.  H.  Grundy,  Morrisonville:  Christian  county  has  held  thirteen  annual 
meetings,  and  the  work  is  progressing.  There  have  been  a  number  of  years 
in  whid  those  of  the  Institute  Mave  felt  very  much  discouraged.  There  are 
a  great  many  farmers  in  our  county  today  who  absolutely  refuse  to  advance 
one  step  from  the  old  customs  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  county.  When  they 
had  half  a  continent  and  virgin  soil  just  west  of  them  they  did  not  realize 
that  the  continent  would  be  taken  up.  There  are  men  in  our  county,  and  I 
presume  in  every  county  in  the  State,  who.  I  believe,  if  they  had  the  ability 
to  do  so,  would  destroy  every  ounce  of  fertility  of  the  soil  and  ship  it  out,  re- 
l^rdless  of  their  own  future  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  posterity.  The  Insti* 
tute  is  endeavoring  to  put  a  different  class  of  ideas  into  these  men  and  ^t 
them  aroused.  The  last  meeting  was  the  best  we  ever  had  in  connection  with 
our  County  Institutes.  We  had  an  agricultural  exhibit  for  the  first  time,  and 
that  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  we  had  a  greater  attendance  than  we 
would  have  haa  otherwise. 

Clay  County- 
Mr.  Israel  Mills,  Clay  City:     Held  a  meeting  at  Flora,  111.,  Oct.  26  and  26, 
1899,  and  elected  officers.    The  Institute  was  conducted  according  to  the  pro- 
gnm,  and  was  of  growing  interest,  and  had  a  j^ood  exhibit  of  fruits  and  farm 
products^  showing  an  increased  interest  in  agnculture  and  horticulture. 

Coles  County — 

Mr.  T.  L.  Endsley,  Charleston:  In  Coles  county  we  held  our  unth  annual 
County  Institute  January  26-26, 1900,  and  ail  thinjBrs  considered,  it  surpassed 
any  previous  Institute.  However,  as  concerning  program,  we  have  never 
failed  to  carry  out  a  creditable  one,  but  we  seemed  to  fail  in  interesting  the 
class  of  farmers  that  the  Institute  was  specially  designed  to  help.  This  year, 
as  in  former  years,  the  minds  of  our  leaders  were  at  work,  trying  to  think  of 
some  new  feature  to  introduce  as  a  drawing  card,  and  it  was  finally  decided 
to  ask  the  business  men  ef  our  county  capital  to  offer  a  few  special  premiums 
fer  displays  of  farm  products,  etc.  Alse  a  colt  show  on  the  first  day  was  in* 
troduoed  and  proved  a  decided  success.  Our  worthy  president,  Mr.  G«  A. 
Willmarth,  and  others  were  with  us.  The  Eastern  Illinois  Normal  faculty 
and  Mr.  J.  E.  Stableton,  principal  of  our  public  school,  furnished  an  agn* 
•cultural  educational  program  for  the  evening  session  on  the  26th,  and  the 
committee  on  Domestic  Science  rendered  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
promun  for  the  afternoon  session  of  the  last  day.  The  Opera  hall  was  well 
oiled  during  all  the  meetings  and  they  were  not  all  of  tne  city  population 
either.  We  hope  to  more  than  duplicate  the  interest  manifested  this  year  in 
our  next  annual  meeting. 

Crawford  County- 
Mr.  John  D.  Trimble,  Trimble:  This  makes  the  fourth  year  in  Institute 
work  in  our  county.  It  has  been  growing  for  three  years  ana  this  year  it  get 
its  growth,  as  we  have  no  house  m  our  county  that  will  hold  it  any  larger 
than  it  was  this  year.  One  year  ag^  Mrs.  Dunlap  spoke  to  forty  women's 
husbands  and  three  girls  and  the  improvement  is  so  great  in  a  year's  time 
that  I  want  her  to  come  back  again  and  just  see  an  audience  or  Crawford 
•county  ladies  that  can  appreciate  ner  talk.  Our  Institute  meeting  this  winter 
seemed  to  be  very  interesting  from  start  to  finish,  and  I  believe  done  our 
people  much  gooa. 

Cumberland  County— 

Mr.  A.  H.  Yanaway,  Toledo:    As  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  1900  meeting, 
at  Mt.  Vernon,  I  would  report  that  we  have  had  three  Institutes  in  our 
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connty,  each  better  than  the  one  preceding;  and  the  last,  namely  the  26th 
and  27th  of  January,  1900,  was  a  fprand  snccess  in  every  particular.  At  our 
meetings  there  was  a  crowded  house  in  an  extra  large  room,  and  on  the  last 
day  the  crowd  was  so  large  not  more  than  one-half  could  be  admitted.  The 
program  was  carried  out  nearly,  and  much  more  added,  including  an  able 
address  by  our  worthy  State  president,  Mr.  Willmarth,  on  A^icultural  Edu- 
cation. In  connection  with  our  Institute  we  had  a  mid-winter  display  of 
farm,  dairy,  household  and  textile  articles,  which  was  pronounced  bv  all  who 
saw  it  the  best  ever  exhibited  in  the  county j  also  Mr.  J.  M.  Dashill,  of  De- 
catur, was  in  attendance  at  our  Institute  with  his  com  and  seed  display,, 
which  was  very  beneficial  and  instructive  to  our  farmers.  The  first  day's  at- 
tendance 800,  second  day  1,500.  One  feature  is  the  large  attendance  of  the 
young[  men  and  ladies  of  the  county.  A  Domestic  Science  Association  was 
organized  by  Mrs.  S.  Rose  Carr,  Vice  President  19th  Congressional  District. 
President,  Mrs.  MoUie  Eskridge,  and  Mrs.  £.  E.  Hartby,  Secretary,  both  of 
Toledo. 

DeWitt  County- 
Mr.  F.  M.  Borclers,  Clinton:  We  have  had  ten  Institutes  in  our  county, 
with  continually  increasing  interest.  We  want  to  make  note  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  the  financial  part  of  it  until  we  have  quite  a  reserve  fund  in  our 
treasury.  I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  in  this  report  to  mention  some  of 
the  means  by  which  we  have  been  able  to  command  sufficient  money  to  run 
our  Institutes.  One  of  them  is  by  means  of  the  program;  we  have  made  that 
a  source  of  profit  rather  than  the  source  of  expense. 

We  have  taken  advertisements  of  all  the  business  interests  in  the  county,, 
and  therebv  all  the  business  men  took  an  interest  in  it.  They  have  deposited 
a  fund  in  the  printing  of  the  program,  and  consequently  their  interests  are 
thereby  enlisted.  We  have  not  railed  to  make  from  $20  to  $50  each  year, 
profit,  out  of  the  program  that  we  have  printed.  The  last  year  I  think  w& 
had  $50  profit.  It  was  not  so  much  this  ^ear,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  given 
into  the  hands  of  a  committee  whose  business  it  was  to  tend  to  it.  It  is  a 
very  arduous  task— a  task  of  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  get  up  the  program,  to 
solicit  and  get  the  various  advertisements,  and  I  would  suggest  for  such 
counties  ^  undertake  to  follow  this  plan,  that  they  hire  some  one  by  com- 
mission— give  them  a  commission  in  the  profits  that  are  to  be  derived  from 
the  printing  of  the  program,  and  let  them  work  it  up  from  beginning  to  end. 
Let  them  visit  every  business  man  in  each  count v,  and  get  them  to  advertise, 
and  they  will  get  the  best  results  from  it.  Another  plan  now  on  foot  in  our 
county  to  increase  the  interest  in  such  work  is  this:  We  started  to  raise  & 
fund,  first  by  popular  subscription,  but  we  found  that  we  did  not  need  to  do 
that,  and  we  raised  it  entirely  out  of  the  banks — about  $150 — ^to  be  expended 
in  premiums  on  the  yield  of  corn,  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as 
are  required  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  It  will  certainly  help  our 
farmers,  inasmuch  as  if  they  do  not  get  the  premium  they  will  inquire  why, 
and  create  an  inquiring  frame  of  mind  among  our  farmers.  We  have  another 
fund,  amounting  to  something  like  $100,  on  hand,  which  we  have  offered  for 
a  premium  at  the  next  Institue  for  the  best  yield  from  5,  nor  more  than  20- 
acres  of  corn,  to  be  judged  by  the  cheapest  production  per  bushel  and  the 
most  practical  method.  We  expect  to  get  plans  and  methods  that  will  cer- 
tainly help  our  people,  and  we  find  that  our  Institute  is  growing. 

Edwards  County:— 

Mr.  A.  Fewkes,  Albion:  Our  1899  Institute  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
20th  Congressional  Institute  on  December  13, 14  and  15,  under  very  unfavorable 
circumstances.  The  weather  was  horrible  and  the  roads  almost  impassable. 
But  we  held  an  Institutejust  the  same;  though  the  attendance  was  not  largo 
the  interest  was  good.  We  put  off  getting  out  our  program  too  long  and  there- 
by failed  to  get  some  of  the  State  workers  we  would.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beal  were 
with  us  and  did  efficient  work.  County  Domestic  Science  Association  was  organ- 
ized; have  always  held  at  county  seat,  but  think  now  we  will  put  her  on  wheels 
and  take  her  to  the  people.  We  think  that  some  of  the  results  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  other  farm  organizations  in  our  county  is  a  desire  among  our  young 
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people  for  a  higher  education.  At  the  southern  collegiate  institute  in  our 
county  I  think  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  students  are  from  the  farm  and  some 
of  them  are  demanding;  studies  that  will  prepare  them  for  a  course  at  our 
State  University,  and  they  are  getting  them.  Edwards  countv  is  a  little  slow, 
but  the  work  she  accomplishes  will  be  somethin^r  that  will  endure. 

Fulton  County: — 

Mr.  C.  C.  McCutchen,  Norris:  The  Fulton  County  Institute,  thoufi^h  in  its 
infancy,  having  only  just  held  its  second  Institute,  is  in  a  flourishing*  condi- 
tion, with  a  bric'ht  future  in  prospect.  Our  last  meeting  was  held  at  Canton, 
on  Januarv  9,  10  and  11.  The  other  counties  of  the  14th  district  meeting 
with  us.  The  weather  was  extremely  bad  during  the  entire  session,  and  the 
attendance  necessarily  lessened  from  what  it  would  have  been  under  more 
favorable  conditions,  but  the  interest  manifested  was  gratifying,  and  the  out- 
look for  a  good  Institute  the  coming  year  favorable.  The  Ladies'  Domestic 
Science  Association  is  in  a  specially  active  condition,  a  township  organiza- 
tion at  Lewiston  having  a  membership  rapidly  increasing,  with  interest  rapidly 
growing.  In  fact,  the  Fulton  county  organization,  though  young,  has  before 
it  a  prospect  of  long  life  and  great  usefulness. 

Hamilton  County: — 

Mr.  C.  H.  Koenmeyer,  McLeansboro:  We  beg  to  make  the  following  re- 
port of  the  doings  of  Hamilton  County  Farmers'  Institute :  There  was  held 
four  meetings  in  the  year  1899.  Hamilton  Institute  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  meetings  are  well  attended.  The  Institute  held  an  exhibition  of 
the  products  of  fiirm  and  household,  which  was  a  grand  success;  in  fact  it 
was  beyond  all  expectation.  The  articles  were  of  the  best;  in  fact  the  judges 
complained  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell  which  were  the  best.  The 
numoer  of  articles  on  exhibition  was  between  700  and  800.  The  attendance 
was  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  hall.  The  interest  taken  by  the  farmers  and 
the  public  was  vei7  good.  The  last  meeting  held  the  17th  of  this  month,  on 
account  of  the  ternole  condition  of  the  roads  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  the  attendance  was  small;  but  the  interest  taken  by  those  in  at- 
tendance was  good.  We  think  that  the  discussion  by  home  talent  is  of  more 
lasting  good  to  the  farmer  than  that  of  outside  speakers.  One  reason  is  that 
the  trains  run  so  that  they  don't  have  more  than  one-half  hour  to  stay;  then 
their  instructions  are  like  a  cook  book.  We  have  not  half  of  the  articles 
or  the  pocket  book  to  get  them  with;  what  we  want  is  something  to  encour- 
age the  farmer  of  small  means.  The  rich  farmer  has  the  wherewith  to  carry 
him  through.  Our  merchants  and  business  men  have  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  Institute.  They  each  and  every  one  offered  a  fine,  and  some  of  them  very 
expensive,  premium.  The  sociability  caused  by  discussion  at  the  meetinsp, 
and  the  interest  taken  by  each  and  every  one  has  been  of  lasting  good  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  county.  We  would  suggest  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  do  ever^^inff  in  their  power  to  cause  the 
post-office  department  at  Washington  to  establish  rural  delivery.  We  hope  to 
do  better  this  year  in  our  Institute  work,  and  we  invite  all  who  take  an  inter* 
est  in  Farmers'  Institute  work  to  visit  our  institute  when  in  session.  We  will 
try  and  make  it  pleasant  and  instructive  for  them, 

Jackson  County: — 

Mrs.  S.  Rose  Carr,  Lis:  We  held  five  annual  Institutes.  We  have  not  had 
much  success  at  our  meetings,  from  the  standpoint  of  attendance,  but  it  is 
owing  to  how  you  look  at  success.  In  the  last  Institute  four  of  the  papers 
furnished  by  men  of  its  Institute  were  published  in  the  State  report,  and  so 
from  the  standpoint  of  good  work  it  is  perhaps  all  right;  but  the  attendance 
is  not  very  large.  We  organized  a  domestic  science  association  and  Mrs. 
Carter  and  Mr.  Willmarth  were  with  us. 

Jo  Daviess  County:— 

Mr.  G.  W.  Curtiss,  Stockton :  We  held  13th  annual  Institute  the  18th  and  19th 
of  last  month,  with  attendance  perhaps  not  as  large  as  some,  but  the  interest 
was  greater  than  in  any  heretofore  held.  We  found  that  interest  was  aroused 
OA  account  of  our  home  talent,  which  provoked  discussion  to  the  point;  and 
we  always  have  discussions  at  the  ends  of  subjects. 
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Kankakee  County: — 

Mr.  O.  W.  Barnard,  Manteno:  The  Kankakee  County  Farmers'  Institute 
was  held  at  Manteno,  in  the  north  part  of  the  conntv,  on  January  24  and  25, 
and  in  all  respects  was  a  fin:iitifyin|i:suoce8S,Tarious  able  papers  and  discourses 
on  farm  drainag^e,  broad  tired  wagons,  breeding  and  management  of  swine, 
horticulture  for  the  farmer,  education  in  the  rural  schools,  the  farm  telephone, 
better  methods  in  our  homes,  etc.,  subjected  to  the  analysis  of  fi^eneral  discus- 
sion, and  interspersed  with  music  and  recitations,  made  up  a  combination  that 
was  highly  interesting  and  profitable.  One  feature  of  our  Institute  was  the 
interest  taken  by  the  young[  people  in  the  various  exercises,  and  the  large  at- 
tendance attests  the  public  interest  taken  in  the  meetings.  We  held  five  ses- 
sions, and  the  only  regret  was  that  our  hail,  which  is  a  large  one,  was  some- 
times insufficient  to  accommodate  the  assemblage. 

Lee  County: — 

Mr.  J.  L.  Hartwell,  Dixon:  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  never  in  the  history 
of  Lee  County  Institutes  have  we  held  a  more  successful  or  more  profitable 
meeting  than  the  one  in  Amboy,  January  9  and  10.  We  reached  an  attend- 
ance of  six  hundred,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  young  men  and  young 
women  actually  engaged  in  farming.  We  held  three  sessions  per  day,  with 
two  topics  for  each  session,  devoting  much  time  to  discussions,  whicn  were 
spirited  and  pointed  from  start  to  finish.  The  board  of  supervisors  appropri- 
ated ten  dollars  to  be  given  to  children  in  rural  schools  as  prizes  for  essays  on 
farm  topics.  The  topics  selected  were,  **An  Ideal  Bam,''  for  boys,  and  '*An 
Ideal  Kitchen,"  for  girls.  There  were  twenty- two  essays  sent  in,  the  four 
receiving  prizes  being  read.  This  feature  of  our  program  was  voted  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  profitable.  A  prize  of  three  dollars  for  first,  and  two 
dollars  for  second  oest  loaf  of  bread  miuie  by  any  child  in  the  county  undei 
sixteen  years  of  age  was  given  by  one  of  our  citizens.  This  brought  out  a 
splendid  exhibit.  We  believe  that  if  we  are  to  have  an  intelligent  and  suc- 
cessful farm  population  the  legitimate  place  to  commence  the  farm  education 
is  with  the  children. 

Macoupin  County: — 

Mr«  J.  C.  Anderson,  Carlinville:  We  held  our  13th  annual  Institute  last 
December,  and  it  was  more  largely  attended  than  any  of  the  previous  ones. 
There  seems  to  be  a  growing  interest  in  the  work.  It  is  the  aim  of  our  Insti- 
tute to  carry  out  a  program  on  all  topics  of  general  interest  to  the  farmer. 
We  offered  a  prize  to  the  children  o£  the  country  schools  for  the  best  essays 
on  the  Farmers'.  Institute,  which  created  quite  a  good  deal  of  interest.  Last 
spring  the  president  of  our  Institute  appointed  a  committee,  which  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  a  poultry  club,  which  held  a  very  successful  show.  Next 
year  we  expect  to  hold  an  exhibit  in  conjunction  with  the  Institute. 

Marshall  County:— 

Mr.  Elmer  Quinn,  Henry:  The  Marshall  County  Farmers'  Institute  has 
been  organized  and  holding  regular  annual  meetings  for  nine  years.  The  in- 
terest is  growing  and  the  attendance  increasing  each  year.  We  find  that  the 
topics  that  draw  out  the  most  interest  and  enthusiasm  are  those  which  are 
likely  to  affect  the  farmers  in  a  financial  way,  such  as  questions  pertaining  to 
live  stock  at  the  present  time,  and  when  assigned  to  able  speakers,  nearly  al- 
ways bring  out  good  crowds.  Another  important  feature  has  been  the  scnool 
contest  for  evening  entertainments,  and  has  proven  quite  successful,  though 
harder  to  arrange  satisfactorily  for  all. 

We  have  also  held  an  exhibit  of  a  few  of  the  leading  products  in  connection 
with  the  Institute,  and  offered  prizes,  thereby  making  it  both  instructive  and 
beneficial.  The  display  of  products  has  a  tendency  to  interest  farmers  that 
would  not  attend  otherwise,  and  usually  always  with  beneficial  results.  We 
think  we  have  a  very  good  institute,  and  the  outlook  is  favorable  for  contin- 
ued good  work. 
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Mason  County:^ 

Mr.  S.  F.  Farter,  Mason  City:  Mason  county  held  her  18th  annual  Insti- 
tute at  Mason  City,  October  4  and  5,  with  an  increased  attendance  and  inter- 
est. The  exhibit  has  proven  a  success  with  us  this  last  year.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  ei^rhty-one  entries,  and  thirty-four  premiums  paid.  Many  of 
the  exhibits  were  superior  to  those  shown  at  the  county  fair  and  equaled  any 
shown  at  the  State  Fair.  The  premiums  were  paid  by  the  merchants  of 
Mason  City. 

Massac  County: — 

Mr.  J.  F.  McCartney,  Metropolis:  We  have  had  three  institutes  in  Massac 
county.  We  are  cut  off  from  the  balance  of  the  State  down  in  what  is  called 
the  lower  reirions,  and  have  had  very  little  connection  with  the  balance  of 
the  State.  In  fact,  it  is  reported  to  be  a  place  of  total  darkness — Eg^pt. 
But  at  the  last  Institute  we  were  assisted  by  a  number  of  State  workers,  a 
professor  from  Champaififn,  and  several  other  (gentlemen,  who,  when  they 
went  away,  said  they  nad  seen  no  better  institute  than  we  had  last  fall  in 
Massac  county.  The  first  Institute  was  very  scarcely  attended.  Very  few 
persons  could  be  induced  to  go  there.  It  was  a  new  Question,  and  it  seemed 
to  strike  their  minds  as  a  teachers'  institute,  and  did  not  understand  it  was 
for  the  general  public.  The  second  Institute  held  a  year  ago  last  fall  was 
better  attended.  Our  last  Institute  called  for  enconiums.  It  was  larg^ely 
made  up  of  home  material.  We  believe  that  you  will  find  no  county  in  the 
State  that  is  developing  more  rapidly  than  ours.  We  have  become  somewhat 
interested  in  stock  culture,  and  all  these  questions  were  brought  out,  chiefly 
discussed  by  home  talent. 

McHenry  County: — 

Mr.  A.  C.  Thompson,  Huntley:  The  McHenry  Farmers'  Institute  was 
held  at  Harvard,  January  31,  February  1  and  2,  1900.  Considering  the  ex- 
tremely cold  weather,  the  attendance  was  very  good.  The  eight  sessions 
averaged  fully  four  hundred  each.  The  two  evening  meetings  were  very 
full,  many  stood  up  all  the  evening,  and  large  numbers  went  away  who  could 
not  get  in.  The  meetings  were  very  interesting,  especially  on  the  evening  of 
February  1st,  more  than  one  hundred  stood  up  till  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed, lasting  from  7:30  until  nearly  11:00,  and  none  left  the  hall. 

McLean  County: —    . 

Mr.  B.  Noble  King.  Bloomington:  We  had  in  our  county  a  very  success- 
jful  Institute.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the  Institute  was  the  devoting  of 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  to  the  ladies  domestic  science  association. 
I  heard  from  all  sides  it  was  the  most  entertaining  afternoon  or  session  of  the 
whole  meeting,  and  1  would  suggest  that  the  large  counties  in  the  State  adopt 
some  rule  of  that  kind.  We  had  in  connection  with  our  Institute  a  very  fine 
exhibit  of  grain,  not  second  to  any  exhibit  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  State. 
Another  very  gratifying  thing  in  our  Institute  was  the  great  number  of 
young  men  and  women  who  were  practical  farmers  in  the  county  that  came 
out  this  year,  and  I  hope  that  will  oe  the  case  in  the  adjoining  counties. 

Montgomery  County: — 

Mr-  Ed  Grimes,  Raymond:    The  Montgomerv  County  and  Eighteenth  Con- 

Sessional  District  Farmers'  Institute  was  h^la  Dec.  12,  13  and  14,  1899,  at 
lymond.  III.,  in  the  north  part  of  the  county,  where  the  farmers  needed 
help,  and  by  their  presence  in  large  numbers  at  all  sessions,  showed  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  officers  for  their  benefit. 

The  officers  had  secured  the  verv  best  talent  both  at  home  and  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  I  assure  ^ou  that  no  old  straw  was  threshed  over.  Montgomery 
county  has  a  reputation  of  being  up  to  date  in  Institute  work,  and  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  what  speakers  from  a  distance  tell  us,  of  the  work  in  other  coun- 
ties, and  by  the  hundreds  that  attended  our  meetings,  the  time  is  near  at 
hand  when  Montgomery  county  will  rank  among  the  first  in  Institute  work,  if 
it  does  not  at  the  present  time. 
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The  ladies  of  the  county  had  one  entire  session,  and  the  success  of  the 
meetings  was  due  largely  to  their  presence  and  earnest  work  from  start  to 
finish.  Mr.  E.  W.  Burroughs,  Director  for  the  Eighteenth  Congressional 
District,  lent  us  valuable  assistance,  both  by  his  presence  and  earnest  work; 
but  one  good  feature  was   the   agricultural  fair,  an  experiment  for  us,  but  it 

E roved  a  great  success  and  was  the  means  of  interesting  manj  farmers  that 
ad  refused  to  take  part,  or  assist  in  any  manner;  but  the  fair  caught  them 
when  their  wives  ana  children  carried  awav  many  premiums,  all  m  cash; 
they  began  to  realize  that  some  one  was  working  for  them.  Now  they  want 
another  institute,  and  we  are  going  to  give  it  to  them,  for  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1900,  we  will  hold  a  township  Farmers'  Institute  at  Raymond,  and 
such  talent  as  E.  S.  Fursman  and  Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Eedzie  has  been  secured, 
which  insures  a  success  beyond  a  doubt.  We  are  behind  in  township  organi- 
zation. I  believe  that  every  township  should  be  organized  and  hold  one 
meeting  each  year,  and  thereby  bring  the  work  nearer  to  every  farmer,  and 
to  this  end  I  am  going  to  lend  my  best  energies. 

Ogle  County: — 

Mr.  Amos  F.  Moore,  Polo:  We  have  had  13  Farmers'  Institutes  in  Ogle 
county  and  the  members  of  the  Experiment  Station  have  made  us  a  visit 
each  year,  and  we  have  had  a  very  interesting  Farmers'  Institute.  The  ladies 
have  half  a  day.  The  discussion  of  horticultural  exhibits,  by  Prof.  Hartweli, 
have  been  interesting,  and  we  have  had  some  interesting  Farmers'  Institutes 
each  year,  although  it  rained. 

Perry  County: — 

Mr.  W.  T.  White,  Cutler:  Perry  countv  has  held  Institutes  for  about  six 
years.  At  first  it  was  something  like  up-hill  work  fn  getting  interest  mani- 
fested, as  we  should,  to  get  farmers  to  take  proper  hold  of  it,  but  am  glad  to 
say  that  except  the  first  year  or  two,  the  farmers  are  waking  up  and  are  tak- 
ing a  great  interest  in  it.  During  the  last  year  we  held  a  two  days'  session 
at  Pinckney  ville,  about  the  21st  and  22d  of  November.  We  had  a  number  of 
State  speakers,  who  gave  us  good  information,  and  it  was  well  attended  and 
highly  enjoyed  by  all.  We  also  had  domestic  science  represented.  They 
seem  to  take  great  interest  in  that,  and  especially  the  ladies  were  very  mucn 
worked  up  over  the  domestic  science  feature.  There  is  one  thing  down  there 
that  we  have  to  complain  of.  if  complaint  may  be  made,  and  that  is  our  State 
Experiment  Station  especially.  Their  experiments  are  not  specially  adapted 
to  our  part  of  the  State,  we  being  so  far  south.  All  their  experiments  must 
be  taken  with  some  consideration  of  the  difference  in  localities. 

Saline  County: — 

Mr.  H.  S.  AndersonjHarrisburg:  We  held  our  second  annual  Institute 
on  November  8,  1899.  When  I  say  we  had  an  interesting  meeting,  I  am  faintly 
expressing  it.  We  were  favored  with  the  presence  ofsome  of  our  State  offi- 
cers, and  they  rendered  very  valuable  assistance,  and  we  could  depend 
larirely  upon  our  local  talent.  While  the  attendance  was  not  near  what  .it 
could  or  should  have  been,  I  am  very  much  gratified.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
those  who  failed  to  attend  will  attena  hereafter.  1  think  we  can  report  that 
the  general  interest  among  our  farmers  is  not  what  it  should  be.  We  think 
we  can  report  progress,  as  most  of  our  farmers  are  taking  up  the  work  and 
will  not  stop  short  of  success. 

Sangamon  County: — 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  Mills,  Springfield:  Sangamon  county  has  the  banner  Insti- 
tute of  Illinois.  We  have  in  Sangamon  county  not  only  a  first-class  County 
Creamery  Products  Association  that  goes  around  in  various  townships  ana 
holds  meetings  from  time  to  time,  but  we  have  a  County  Butter- makers' 
Association  that  is  composed  of  ladies  of  this  county,  and  the  exhibits  we 
have  held  for  the  last  few  years  have  been  not  only  of  very  great  benefit  to 
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the  members,  bnt  to  all  the  dairy  interests  in  the  State.  In  connection  with 
oar  Institute  we  held  a  very  excellent  exhibit,  not  only  of  the  products  of  the 
soil  and  live  stock,  but  of  babies.  This  last  year  I  can  prove  that  we  had  the 
finest  and  largest  show  of  babies  that  has  ever  been  held  in  Illinois,  and 
while  we  are  encouraging  the  matter  of  domestic  science,  we  certainly  want 
the  product  of  every  department  of  farm  life,  and  it  was  a  very  attractive 
feature.  We  offered  a  premium  of  $6.00  for  the  best  boy  baby  under  two, 
and  $5.00  for  the  best  girl  baby,  and  it  made  such  a  show  as  delighted  every 
mother  and  father  there,  especially  those  that  got  the  premium. 

Our  Butter-makers'  Association  was  organized  by  our  County  Institute, 
holds  its  meetings  during  the  summer  and  winter  season  in  every  part  of  the 
county,  and  they  have  a  regular  picnic  of  it.  We  have  a  very  social  gather- 
ing, and  then  the  entire  afternoon  is  taken  up  with  a  discussion  about  every- 
thing that  relates  to  dairy  matters. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  a  new  show,  a  county  horticultural  society,  and 
we  are  arranging  for  one  of  the  finest  fruit  shows  we  have  ever  had  in  this 
part  of  the  State  during  next  fall.  We  have  two  of  the  20  libraries  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  in  addition  to  that  we  have  quite  a  system  of  circulating  reading 
matter  among  the  farmers.    They  are  devoting  great  interest  to  reading. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  free  rural  mail  deliveries.  I  want  say  to  you 
that  every  one  of  you  gentlemen  who  fails  to  go  home  and  fails  to  get  out  a 
petition  and  send  it  to  Congress  for  rural  mail  delivery  is  doing  an  injustice 
to  his  people  and  home  interests.  Congress  has  made  appropriation  for  these 
rural  mail  deliveries,  and  Illinois  stands  about  11th  or  12th  in  line.  We 
should  stand  first  in  line. 

Our  Farmers's  Institute  has  given  jg^reat  encouragement  to  the  matter  of 
farm  telephones,  and  with  few  exceptions  we  have  as  many  telephones  among 
our  farmers  as  any  county  in  the  State.  That  is  one  ef  the  best  evidences  of 
civilization,  next  to  your  church.  We  have  a  committee  on  public  speakers, 
not  only  in  our  County  Institute  but  in  every  County  Institute  in  our  con- 
gressional district. 

Our  friend  Grundy  failed  to  make  a  report  of  one  of  the  most  important 
features  in  Christian  county,  and  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that,  and  it 
was  his  own  motion  that  brought  it  about,  and  that  was  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee not  only  on  horticulture  but  live  stock  and  every  department,  so  they 
can  go  out  all  over  the  country  and  get  the  very  best  results  that  are  obtained 
by  any  of  the  farmers,  at  County  Institute  meetings,  of  stock  breeders,  etc., 
who  will  get  up  and  tell  about  their  experiences.  These  various  committees 
propose  to  go  around  and  gather  up  these  experiences,  and  make  a  photo- 
graph as  it  were,  and  report  it  at  the  next  meeting. 

Shelby  County:— 

Mr.  W.  E.  Killam,  Tower  Hill:  Shelby  county  has  held  two  sessions  of 
the  Farmers'  Institute  under  the  new  law,  one  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1899.  We  had  rather  poor  attendance  on  account,  partially  at  least,  of 
bad  weather,  the  morning  being  very  unfavorable  for  people  going  any  dis- 
tance. We  had  an  interesting  program,  and  I  think  good  was  accomplished. 
We  find  it  hard  to  get  the  farmers  to  take  the  interest  they  ought  m  these 
meetings.  The  exhibit  plan  has  proved  to  be  a  help  to  us  thus  far.  We  are 
going  to  hold  another  session  the  27th  and  28th  days  of  this  month. 

Union  County: — 

Mr.  Geo.  Barringer,  Jonesboro:  We  had  a  very  successful  Institute  last 
fall,  and  are  keeping  in  line  with  the  progress.  I  want  to  say  that  we  are 
growing,  and  if  you  will  come  down  Sangamon  county  will  find  us  contest- 
ants on  the  baby  Question. 

Wabash  County: — 

Mr.  O.  H.  Wood:  The  Wabash  County  Farmers'  Institute  has  held  six 
successful  meetings  that  have  been  fairly  well  attended.  We  have  tried  to 
make  them  interesting  and  instructive.  Our  programs  have  been  gotten  up 
with  that  in  view.  One  feature  we  have  made  very  helpful  is  a  local  Dotanist, 
Dr.  Schenok.    He  has  been  very  thorough  in  his  work  looking  up  and  dis- 
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oussint?  the  many  hurtfnl  weeds  and  plants  that  are  making:  their  appearance 
on  our  farms.  We  have  learned  to  carry  all  new  plants  to  him  for  identifi- 
cation, which  he  does  successfully,  also  insect  pests,  which  he  also  makea 
special  study  of.  This  feature  of  our  Institute  adds  erreatly  to  our  work.  We 
also  make  a  display  of  farm  products  each  year,  which  is  increasing  in  pop- 
ularity. These  are  some  of  the  thin|i:s  we  are  accomplishing.  In  fact  wo 
are  making  it  a  Farmers'  Institute  all  the  way  through. 

Winnebago  County: — 

Mr.  W.  L.  Frisbie,  Rockford:  We  held  our  ninth  annual  session  in  Janu- 
ary, and  are  continually  growing,  both  in  interest  and  attendance,  until  thia 
last  year,  when  we  scarcely  had  standing  room.  Two  years  ago  we  gave  the 
ladies  one  half  day  of  our  session  for  domestic  science.  It  created  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  and  this  year  we  had  Mrs.  Kedzie  there,  and  she  spoke  one 
afternoon.  I  think  that  a  consolidation  of  our  public  schools  would  be  a  very 
good  thing.  We  are  supporting  schools  with  two  or  three  scholars.  I  know 
a  school  with  two  scholars,  ana  yet  the  school  must  be  supported.  Country 
schools  can  not  be  maintained.  They  can  not  be  kept  up  to  the  same  level 
as  the  city  schools:  the  scholars  can  not  be  there.  Neither  can  they  be 
classified.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  larger  cities  that  the  schools  can  be- 
classified.  By  a  consolidation  of  the  schools,  putting  the  several  schools  to- 
gether, you  would  get  a  great  deal  better  results  with  less  money. 

We  never  have  any  premiums;  our  people  do  not  want  them.  You  can 
hardly  have  a  funny  story  told  in  our  Institutes;  the  people  want  hard  meat. 

Woodford  County: — 

Mr.  John  L.  Maxwell:  We  held  one  of  the  most  successful  Institutes  ever- 
held,  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  October,  and  had  present  our  President,  Mr. 
Willmarth,  Mrs.  Kedzie,  who  delivered  to  us,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day,, 
one  of  the  most  entertaining,  intelligent  and  instructive  talks  that  we  had 
during  the  whole  of  the  Institute.  We  also  had  with  us  a  gentleman  who- 
talked  to  us  upon  the  kind  of  a  horse  that  the  farmer  wants  to  raise  to  put 
upon  the  market,  and  bring  in  the  most  monev  in  the  least  time,  and  that 
gentleman,  I  understand,  is  a  man  who  buys  and  sells  and  ships  more  horses^ 
than  any  man  in  the  world — Mr.  Berry,  of  Chicago — who  gives  a  very  enter- 
taining talk  upon  the  horse.  The  exhibit  feature  is  one  that  we  have  main- 
tainea  in  connection  with  our  Institutes,  and  we  find  to  be  very  productive. 
The  merchants  in  the  town  largely  contribute  to  the  prizes,  and  it  adds  very 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  Institute  work. 

Champaign  County: — 

Mr.  E.  £.  Chester,  Champaign:  I  am  able  to  say  that  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute work  in  Champaign  county  has  gotten  bv  the  dayof  swaddling  clothes. 
It  has  gotten  by  the  time  of  boyhood  and  girlhood.  We  held  this  year  two 
Institutes  in  Champaign  county,  and  it  has  been  a  continuous  Question  of  in- 
terest in  that  county  for  21  years,  so  you  see  we  are  of  age.  We  had  a  very 
successful  Institute  at  Philo,  and  the  people  were  compelled  to  go  away  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  into  the  house.  We  held  another  at  Ogden  the  fore 
part  of  this  month,  and  notwithstanding  the  bad  weather  we  had  a  very 
crowded  house.  In  connection  with  the  Institute  we  had,  of  course,  a  do- 
mestic science  department,  and  the  whole  matter  was  turned  over  to  the 
ladies  of  the  association  for  one  half  day.  We  had  a  very  profitable  and  val- 
uable exhibit  of  corn  and  butter,  and  prizes  were  awarded.  There  is  no  town 
in  the  county  but  what  will  contribute  enough,  in  addition  to  the  State  ap- 
propriation, to  have  an  institute  held  in  that  town  at  any  time. 

Knox  County: — 

Mr.  A.  Hinckley,  Galesburg:  The  meeting  in  Knox  county  was  a  great 
success,  and  the  weather  being  somewhat  inclement,  it  kept  a  great  many^ 
away,  but  we  had  a  splendid  program.  One  of  the  afternoons  was  given  en- 
tirely to  the  ladies  in  their  domestic  science,  and  the  meeting  was  quite  a  suc- 
cess all  through. 
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Cass  County:— 

I  will  simply  state  that  we  held  an  Institute  this  year,  and  this  is  the  third 
meetinfi^  we  nave  had,  each  with  an  increased  attendance,  and  the  interest  was 
also  increased.  Our  farmers  are  takinii:  more  interest  and  since  our  last  Insti- 
tute they  have  been  shown  the  good  that  our  exhibit  hsLS  done  for  them,  espe- 
cially our  com  exhibit  and  contest,  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  small  exhibit 
of  the  grains  of  our  county.  The  premiums  were  offered  by  the  business  men 
of  the  city.  The  attendance  and  interest  has  increased,  and  altof^ether  we 
think  that  next  year  we  will  have  a  great  deal  better  meeting  than  heretofore. 

Madison  County: — 

Mr.  Frank  Troeckler,  Mitchell:  We  held  our  Institute  at  St.  Jacobs,  lU., 
which  is  a  country  town.  We  have  found  out  that  the  Farmers'  Institutes  in 
our  county  will  do  a  heap  better  in  the  small  town  than  in  the  larger  towns. 
In  the  larcfer  towns  it  is  the  business  people  that  want  to  know  what  the 
farmer  wul  do,  but  in  the  smaller  towns  it  is  the  farmer  right  there  at  home. 
The  attendance  was  good,  but  when  a  farmer  has  to  travel  15  or  25  miles  he 
can  not  always  get  there.  We  had  a  very  good  progn^m.  It  rained,  but  it 
did  nut  keep  the  farmers  away.  We  believe  tne  best  way  to  get  a  good  attend- 
ance is  to  have  agricultural  exhibits. 

Wayne  County:— 

Mr.  E.  A.  Rankin,  Fairfield:  Wayne  County  Institute  was  organized  in 
November,  1895,  and  has  held  seven  Institutes.  The  first  two  were  held  at 
the  county  seat  and  were  moderately  successful.  The  last  two  years  we  met 
at  Jeffersonville  with  good  success.  We  started  with  an  attendance  of  sixty 
and  closed  with  a  daily  attendance  of  500.  and  the  interest  is  growing  from 
year  to  year.  We  got  up  an  exhibit  on  snort  notice  of  grains,  grass  seed, 
fruit,  butter,  bread,  cakes,  jdlly,  canned  goods,  and  there  was  a  goodly  dis- 
play in  each  department.  We  use  as  much  home  talent  on  the  program  as 
possible  and  give  one  session  to  the  ladies.  We  have  a  vice  president  in  each 
township  to  work  uj>  an  interest  in  his  town  and  report  when  it  wants  an  In- 
stitute.   A  Domestic  Science  Association  was  organized  at  the  last  Institute. 

Moultrie  County:— 

Mr.  W.  L.  Rhodes,  Sullivan:  Moultrie  county  held  its  first  meeting  at 
Sullivan  and  it  was  a  very  interesting  occasion  for  all  who  attended. 

We  had  some  speakers  from  abroad  and  learned  much  about  the  In^tiiute 
work  of  the  State.  We  think  that  our  people  were  greatly  benefited  by  the 
Institute,  and  we  anticipate  larger  results  at  future  meetings. 

President  Willmarth  here  announced  that  as  the  hour  for  adjourn- 
ment had  arrived  that  the  report  of  the  directors  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts would  have  to  be  omitted  but  that  they  should  be  submitted  in 
writing  and  would  be  published  in  their  order  in  the  annual  report. 

The  following  reports  from  the  directors  were  submitted: 


IN  MEMORIAM 


Charles  H.  Dolton,  director  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  for 
the  First  Congressional  District  from  February  28,  1897,  to  the 
time  of  his  death  at  his  home  at  Dolton  Station,  Cook  county. 
Illinois,  March  10.  1900.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  at  Springfield,  Illinois, 
June  28,  1900,  the  following  resolutions  were  offered  and  unani- 
mously adopted  by  a  rising  vote : 

Whereas,  Charles  H.  Dolton,  director  from  the  First  Congress- 
ional District,  has  been  removed  by  death  since  the  last  meeting 
of  the  lUinois  Farmers'  Institute;  and 

Whereas,  We  are  mindful  of  his  long  and  efficient  service  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  Illinois,  of  his  sterling  honesty  and 
helpful  personal  qualities;  and 

Whereas,  We  remember  with  appreciation  his  constant  readi- 
ness to  do  at  any  personal  sacrifice  that  which  he  believed  to  be 
right;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Charles  H.  Doltoa  the  lastitute 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  earnest  friends  and  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  State  one  of  its  earliest  and  strongest  champions;  and 
be  it  further 

Besolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  inscribed  in  the  records  of 
the  Institute  and  that  an  engrossed  copy  be  sent  to  his  family. 


Sin  SteeDbars,  Director  td  Dl«t. 


Jsuiea  Frak*.  Dlrtetoi  tth  Dlat. 


Rbpobt  of  4th  Distbiot. 

John  H.  Ctuk,  DlractOT  1th  CongTMilotikl  Dlttrlct  WO  Wuren  ktc,  Chloaco. 
Tht  Bonorable  President  and  Memben  oftfu  Illinoit  farmers'  Institute; 

I  regret  exaeeiing^ly  thnt  I  am  unable  to  be  present  at  the  anniial  meet- 
ing. I  take  pleasure  herewith  in  reporting  tor  the  4th  district.  Yon  are 
aware  that  few  fanners  live  in  the 
4tb,  and  for  this  reason  i\  ma;  seem 
that  little  can  be  said  touching  Insti- 
tute Tork  here. 

I  may  say,  however,  that  there  is 
perhaps  no  place  in  the  State  that 
needs  working  more.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  right  aere  in  a  diBtrict  n«ted 
for  intetligenee  and  general  informa- 
tion that  eo  little  is  known  about  the 
State  farmers'  organizations.  It 
mav  appear  at  first  sight  that  this 
makes  little  difference,  but  it  does. 
As  many  oitizens  of  this  State  as  pos- 
sible should  know  that  there  ia  snob 
an  organization  as  the  Illinois  Farm- 
ers' InBtitutei  they  should  be  told 
what  iU  objects  are,  what  it  has  ac- 
complished and  what  it  aims  to  ac- 
complish. A  city  man  who  coold  not 
lay  claim  to  some  sort  of  relationship 
with  a  farmer  somewhere  in  the 
world  would  get  frost-bitten  in  July, 
and  it  is  a  dismal  day  when  farm  top* 
ics  fail  to  r^se  enthusiasm  in  eity 
people.  Books  like  those  containing 
the  report  of  the  doings  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  1898  and  1899  are  a  revelation 
to  those  who  read  them,  and  tlie  im- 
portance of  farmers'  organisation  aa 
shown  therein  can  not  fail  to  have  a 
beneficial  efFeot.  Along  this  line  of 
imparting  information  vhere  it  is 
needed  and  of  explaining  how  State 
organizations  in  the  interests  of  the 
fanning  commnnities  of  this  oom- 
John  M.  Cl^k.  Diwetor  ttk  Di.triet.  monwealth  pay  large  retanis,  is  to  be 
found  opportunities  for  Institute 
■work  which  is  worthy  of  painstaking  endeavor. 

Bespeotfolly  submitted, 

Jno.  H.  Clabk. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


Charles  J.  Lindemann,  Director  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute for  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  from  February  28th, 
1897,  to  the  time  of  his  sudden  death  at  Springfield,  111.,  Septem- 
ber 27th,  1899. 

At  the  rejgfilar  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illin- 
ois Farmers^Institnte,  February  27th,  1900,  at  Springffield,  Illin- 
ois, the  following  resolutions  were  offered  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote: 

Whebsas,  Charles  J.  Lindemann  of  ChicaffO,  late  Director  of 
the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute^Jwas  called  irom  a  wide  field  of 
usefulness  by  death  September  27th,  1899;  and, 

Whbbeas,  our  deceased  friend  and  esteemed  co-laborer  up  to 
the  date  of  his  death  proved  himself  to  be  a  very  efficient  and 
useful  member  of  this  organization;  and, 

Whereas,  the  Institute  work  of  the  State,  b^  the  death  of  our 
worthy  associate,  has  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  an  efficient 
director;  therefore,  be  it 

Besolved.  That  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  esteem  it  a  priv- 
ile^  and  dutv  to  bear  testimony  to  the  sterling  character,  public 
spirit  and  efficient  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Xlharles  J.  Linde- 
mann, and  with  whom  we  have  so  pleasantly  associated  for  years 
past. 

Besolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  family  and  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased a  full  measure  of  sympathy,  in  the  death  of  our  friend, 
and  that  we  join  with  the  promoters  of  our  agricultural  interests 
in  sincere  refrrets  at  the  death  of  a  colaborer,  in  the  early  years 
of  a  useful  life. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the 
records  of  this  Board,  and  a  copy  of  same  be  sent  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased. 


Report  op  8th  District. 

C.  D.  Bartlstt.  Bartlatt.  IlL 

To  the  Uemberg  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  iQHtttute.  Ladies  and  0»ntleineii: 
— The  institutes  of  the  Eighth  Con^rresaional  Distriot  jnat  dosed  have  heen  a 
marked  success  in  every  respect,  ever;  conntr  holding  from  five  to  nine  ses- 
sions. The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  at  present  is  to  seoare  a  room  lar^ 
enough  to  hold  them. 

Counties  oSering  premiums  for  farm  products  hare  interested  the  farmers 
as  is  shown  by  the  large  exhibits.  * 

The  best  speakers  iu  our  district  spoke  off-hand  and  did  not  use  manuscript, 
consequently  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  report. 
Yours  rCBpeotfuUy, 

CD.  Bartlett. 


Report  of  10th  Distriot. 

J.  H.  CoolldKe.  DiractOT.  GtleibnrK.  UB. 

Mr.   Chairman:— Well  managed. 

sncccBsfal  and  profitable  institutes 
were  held  in  each  county  of  the  10th 
district.  One  of  the  eQcourairing 
features  of  the  work  is  the  growing 
interest  being  taken  by  the  younger 
people  of  tbe  various  localities  where 
the  institutes  have  been  held;  this 
promises  much  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  agriculture.  A  great 
deal  of  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  several  counties  iu  the  award  of 
the  scholarships  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  From  the  many  in- 
quiries and  appltcations  6  awards 
were  made,  being  two  more  than 
tbe  number  of  counties  in  the  dis- 
trict. These  surplus  scholarships 
were  assigned  to  other  counties  that 
had  no  applicants.  It  is  expected 
that  these  young  men  will  create  an 
enthusiasm  for  agrioultural  educa- 
tion in  the  communities  in  which 
they  live  and  that  the  number  of 
Btuaents  at  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
from  tbe  lOth  district,  will  iucrease 
18  f.  Moore.  Director.  Bth  District.  from  year  to  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.iH.  COOLIDQE. 
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Bbpobt  07  11th  District. 

O.  A,  Willmarth,  Seneoa.  IlL.  Director. 

Mb.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  In- 
stitute:— I  can  assnre  you  that  it  gives  me  very  sreat  pleasure  indeed  to  be 
able  to  report  the  County  Farmers'  Institutes  in  me  Eleventh  CongressioniJ 
District  without  exception  in  excellent  condition  and  meeting  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  progressive  farmers  that  attend  the  sessions  in  numbers  hmited 
only  by  the  capacity  of  the  largest  obtainable  haUs. 

The  officers  of  the  County  Institutes  in  the  Eleventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict have  put  forth  energetic  efforts  and  spared  no  pains  or  labor  to  make 
the  Institute  meetings  in  every  particular  a  grand  success. 

One  of  the  drawing  features  of  the  Institute  is  the  premiums  offered  on 
farm  products,  fruits,  pantry  stores,  dairy  products,  poultry,  etc. 

These  exhibitions,  held  in  connection  with  County  Farmers'  Institute  meet- 
ings, attract  the  attention  and  secure  the  presence  of  many  who  might  not 
otherwise  be  interested  in  the  instructive  papers  and  discussions  presented. 

In  summing  up  the  Farmers'  Institute  work  in  the  Eleventh  Congressional 
District,  I  am  indeed  pleased  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  has  been  a  great 
success,  such  as  is  always  sure  to  come  and  is  the  reward  of  hard  successive 
labor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  A.  Willmarth. 


Bbpobt  of  12th  District. 

F.  I.  Mans.  Gllnuui.  Dlreotpr. 

The  most  successful  Institute  ever  held  in  the  district,  and  probably  the 
largest  attended  Institute  ever  held  in  the  State,  was  the  Congressional  Insti- 
tute held  at  Joliet  January  11th,  I2th  and  13th^  1900.  The  spesJcers  were  all 
from  within  the  district  and  handled  their  subjects  in  an  able  manner.  The 
avera^  attendance  was  about  fifteen  hundred,  and  mostly  farmers  and  their 
families. 

Though  Elankakee  county  was  without  an  Institute  for  several  years,  it  has 
again  fallen  into  line  through  the  efforts  of  the  able  President,  and  held  a 
very  successful  Institute  at  Manteno  the  last  week  of  January.  Their  interest 
is  now  so  manifest  there  is  no  danger  of  a  relapse. 

The  Vermillion  County  Institute  held  an  unusually  good  session  and  is  well 
supplied  with  enthusiastic  workers. 

Iroquois  county  held  its  fourteenth  annual  Institute  at  Clifton  in  January. 
Though  held  in  a  rainy  time  it  was  well  attended  and  the  interest  was  in- 
tense.   Premiums  were  awarded  on  horses  and  stock,  as  well  as  grains. 

Throughout  the  district  there  is  strong  interest  in  Institute  work,  and  the 
Institute  movement  is  gaining  strength  with  each  new  stride. 

F.  I.  Mann. 


—4  F. 


Bbpobt  of  13th  Oonqbbsbional  Distbiot. 

8.  Noble  ElnK.  boi  IH,  BloomlnxtoD,  ill..  DItmUi. 
Mb.  Prbsidbmt,  Ladibs  amd  Obntlbmbn:— I  take  pleasure  in  sabmittiD^ 
the  following  leport  of  the  Xostitnte  woik  in  the  13th  Congreasional  District 
during  the  winter  of  1899  and  1900. 
This  distriot  is  ooniposed  of  the 
following  conntieB:    Donfflaa,  De- 
Witt,  Piatt,  Ford,  Champaign  and 
McLean. 

In  Donelaa,  DeWitt,  Ford  and 
McLean  there  was  held  very  boc- 
cessful  meetings  with  very  &ne  ex- 
hibits of  grains,  vegetables,  dairy 
and  pantry  stores. 

In  Champaign  county  they  held 
two  good  Institute  meetings  with  a 
good  exhibit  of  farm  products  at 
both  meetings. 

Champaign  county  Institute  work- 
ers have  been  holding  their  meet- 
ings at  different  places  in  their 
county.  I  think  it  a  very  nice  ar- 
rangement in  a  large  county.  In 
this  way  the  different  neighbor- 
hoods wul  get  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  I  think  it  will  not  be 
long  until  each  of  the  towns  in  the 
countv  will  have  a  Farn^rs'  Insti- 
tute oiita  own.  Owing  to  small- 
pox scare  in  Piatt  county  the  Insti- 
S.  Koble  ElDK,  Director  isth  DUtrlot.  tute    meeting  was  postponed  from 

January  25th  and  28th  to  March  2Ut 
and  22d.  This  meeting  being  held  so  late  in  the  season  it  was  not  so  well 
attended  as  the  other  meetings,  but  thev  had  a  very  pleasant  meeting  and 
much  interest  was  shown  in  the  Kood  works  of  the  farmer  and  in  some  of  hii 
mistakes. 

One  of  the  enoouraffing  features  of  the  meetings  in  the  district  this  year 
was  the  increased  attenaance  of  the  youne  farmers  of  the  different  oountieB 
and  the  very  extra  fine  display  of  farm  proancts,  Douglas  county  leading  in 
number  of  exhibits,  having  seventy-five  entries  of  corn  alone. 

At  each  of  these  Institutes  the  program  for  one  afternoon  was  furnished  by 
the  ladies. 

S.  NoBLB  Kino. 


BbpOBT  of  14Th  Dl&TBIOT. 
OUver  WUmh.  MmdoUil,  HL 
K- There  are  aix  conntieB  comprisinf;  this  district,  and  dnrins  the  year  there 
vas  an  Institnte  held  in  eaoh.  These  Institates  are  alloondaoted  ou  basinesa 
prinoiples,  diseussing  those  subjects 
that  directly  aSeot  the  farm  and  tann 
home,  and  especial  care  is  taken  to 
not  only;  interest  the  yonnff  and  se- 
cure their  attendanoe,  but  they  are 
made  to  feel  that  the  snooeaa  oC  the 
Institute; depends  on  their  exertions, 
and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  when 
placed  on  the  program  these  young 
farmei^  never  disappoint  us,  but  are 
«lear  and  oompretiensive  in  the  pre- 
seutation  of  their  subject.  I  belteve 
that  special  care  should  be  given  by 
all  who  have  the  management  of  In- 
stitutes to  see  that  the  younger  class 
are  not  only  represented  on  the  pro- 
gram, but  OD  thi  ezecntive  boards  aa 
■wM, 

Our  district  meeting  vas  held  at 
Canton,  in  Fulton,  ana  it  was  a  de- 
cided success,  the  entire  district  was 
represented  on  the  promam,  making 
it  in  reality;  a  district  meeting.  -^ 

Our  Institute  season  covers  from 
the  middle  of  October  until  the  first 
«f  January. 

OUVBR  WlMON. 

OUrer  Wilian.  DlTMt«r  llth  DilL 


Rbpobt  of  IBth  Dibtbiot. 

a.  W.  Dean,  Adami,  111..  Dlnetor. 

B<m.  G.  A.  Willmarth,  ftwidwK  niinoia  Farmtrf'  Imtitute. 

Dear  Sir:— I  have  the  honor  of  snb- 
mittiuff  the  following  report  of  the 
Inatitate  work  in  the  15tn  Gonyres- 
eioDat  Dietriot  for  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1890  and  lUOO. 

The  first  Inatitnte  was  held  at  Mt. 
Sterling,  Brown  Co.,  Not.  9  and  10, 
1899.  The  meeting  was  enthnaiastio 
and  lanrelr  attended  and  the  diaona- 
aions  oroUEbt  ont  new  features  in 
Btoob  breeding,  fatteninn;  cattle  for 
market,  affricnltnre,  hortionltnre  and 
dairyintr. 

Adams  ooantr  held  a  three  daTs' 
meeting,  Nov.  16,  17.  18,  and  invited 
the  president  of  eac^i  Count?  Farm- 
ers' Institute  in  the  dietrict  to  be 
present  and  preside  one  session,  with 
an  opening  address.  This  was  an  in- 
terestinir  prelude  to  the  opening  of 
the  sesBion.  Wheat,  com,  and  clover 
culture,  farm,  garden,  raising  and 
selling  stock,  uie  coastraction  of  a 
silo  and  silo  aa  a  feedj  were  among 
the  subjects  espeeially  diacuaaed.  The 
question  box  oroagnt  good  points. 
She  held  two  Institutes  this  year. 
G.  W.  DeMi,  Dlreetor  isth  Dlitriot  The  ladies  are  well  organized   and 

one  session  was  devoted  to  domestio 
science. 

Hancock  oaunty  held  their  meeting  at  Boon,  as  ahe  is  especially  adapted  to 
com.  She  made  com  cnlture  prominent,  while  other  topics  incident  to  a 
mral  district  were  enthnaiastioally  disonssed. 

She  held  a  second  at  Hamilton,  in  February,  both  of  them  being  well  at- 
tended, which  evidently  shows  that  changing  location  is  profitable. 

Henderson  county  followed  with  the  next  Institute,  at  Media.  The  ehans^e 
of  location  gave  a  great  many  an  opportunity  to  attend  who  had  never  been 
at  an  Institute  before.  Perhaps  we  can  better  express  the  interest  manifested 
by  stating  that  on  account  of  tlie  many  people  present  they  changed  the 
meeting:  from  the  academy  to  the  church,  in  order  that  more  might  be  ao- 
comodated.    They  organized  a  Domestic  Science  Association. 

Schuyler  being  interested  more  or  less  in  cattle  feeding,  made  that  ore  of 
the  prominent  features.  The  county  not  being  very  large,  they  can  get  to- 
gether at  Rnshville  with  almost  all  sections  represented.  They  had  good  at- 
tendance and  interesting  meetings. 

McDonongh  countj;  held  two  Institutes,  one  in  the  fall,  at  Blandinsville. 
and  the  winter  meeting  at  Bushnel,  in  Febraary.  At  both  the  agricultural 
interests  were  well  represented.     The   merchants  of  Buahnel  offered  liberal 

Ereminms  for  the  products  of  the  farm,  garden  and  domestic  articles,  which 
rought  out  a  good  display.  It  was  held  in  the  college  building,  and  tne  pro- 
fessors, following  the  lead  of  the  president,  gave  valuable  assistance.  The 
students  gave  their  presence  as  often  as  possible,  and  deported  themselves  as 
to  recommend  tne  institution  as  a  good  place  for  the  normal  training  of  the 
bo;^s  and  girls  of  the  farm.    This  county  has  a  good  domestio  science  organi- 
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Warren  coanty  has  always  held  her  Institatfis  at  Monmontb,  vith  larse 
andiencea  and  intereatinff  profrramB,  and  is  alive  to  the  interests  of  agricnl- 
tnre,  as  their  well  improved  farms  indicate.  Next  year  her  Institute  will  be 
lield  at  Roseville,  Deo.  13, 14  lUid  15, 1000,  and  the  district  has  given  her  the 
Congressional  Institute. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  W.  DlAN. 

Rbpobt  of  17th  Disteiot. 

Col.  ChM.  F.  BfUte.  8[>ri]iiD«ld,  III.,  Direotat. 


ConDt!-. 

^ 

Tims. 

Dec>«mberl).l(.l&18Bg. 

ES'IS.. 

The  programs  of  the  above  Insti- 
tates  were,  withont  exception,  of  a 
very  high  order  of  excellence  and 
«nvered  the  np-to-date  topics  of  espe- 
cial interest  to  the  proffraseive  farm- 
'ers  and  their  wives  and  children. 

The  meeting  were  largely  attended 
and  nnnsnal  interest  was  manifested 
in  the  reading  of  the  papers  and  dis- 
«nssiot]s  following. 

Large  and  creditable  exhibits  of 
farm  products  and  pantr;  stores  were 
iield  in  coaneotion  with  each  Institute, 
and  the  fine  specimens  and  samples 
■ot  grains,  seeds,  frnits,  vegetables, 
«tc.,  added  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  several  ocoasions. 

The  increasing  interest  in  dairy 
matters  was  evinced  by  the  large 
number  of  entries  of  butter  of  good 
<[nality,  much  of  which  scored  higti. 

The  increased  attendance  at  the 
meetings,  of  the  wives  and  children 
of  farmers,  was  noticeable  and  added 
mnoh  to  the  deep  interest  manifested 
in  these  enjoyable  occasions.  C**^  P-  ""'•■  Director,  nth  Dlit. 

The  organization  and  snccessfnl  management  of  Domestic  Science  Associa- 
tions in  the  several  counties  has  much  to  do  with  the  large  attendance  and 
growing  interest  in  the  meetings  of  the  County  Farmers'  InstituteB. 

All  of  the  county  Institutes  in  this  diatriet  have  appointed  standing  com- 
mittees on  the  improvement  of  the  public  roads  ana  other  matters  in  which 
«Tery  farmer  is  interested. 

The  consideration  of  said  matters  by  interested  committees  and  the  discus- 
sion of  the  reports  to  be  submitted  at  the  next  annual  meeting  by  said  com- 
mittee, can  but  enlarge  the  field  of  usefulness  of  County  Institutes  and  add 
much  to  the  fund  of  practical  information  relating  to  the  daily  life  of  the 
farmer  and  each  member  of  his  family. 


The  CongTflBBion&l  Farmers'  Institute  tor  this  district  was  held  at  Taylor- 
^le,  under  the  auapioes  of  the  ChriBtian  Coant;  Farmers'  Institute.  The 
meetins  was  a  credit  to  the  diatriot  and  each  oonnty  was  well  represented. 

The  ConifreBaional  Institute  demonstrated  its  great  nsefulness  in  brinffin^ 
together  the  leading  workers  from  the  several  conntiea  in  the  district. 

The  session  of  the  Concessional  District  devoted  to  Domestic  Science  was 
the  most  interesting  and  mstraotive  meeting  of  the  series  and  demonstrated 
the  rapid  development  of  the  practical  nsefulness  of  sach  organizations. 

The  orfir&nization  of  Conntj  Domestic  Science  Societies  has  been  completed 
in  this  district,  and  the  ladies,  with  characteristio  interest  in  alt  good  enter- 
prises, will  BOOD  make  their  programs  the  chief  attraction  of  the  County 
Farmers'  Institute  meetines. 

Charles  F.  Mills, 


BbPOET  op  18th  DlSTBIOT. 
E.  W.  Bniroushi,  EdwardivUle.  Dlnetor. 

Mr.  Chairman:— This  district  consisting  of  six  counties  has  held  an  Insti- 
tute in  each  county  during  the  past  year. 

Fayette  at  Vandalia  in  Hav,  Shelby 
at  Shelbyville  in  October,  Monltrieat 
Sullivan,  Bond  at  Sorento  and  Madi- 
son at  St.  Jacob  in  November,  The; 
were  all  good  meetings. 

In  some  instances  the  largest  hall  i 
in  the  town  oonld  not  accommodate 
tbs  crowd  which  had  gathered  at  some 
of  the  sessions.lt  is  a  verv  noticeable 
fact  that  in  counties  and  localities  in 
which  Institntea  have  been  held  be- 
fore. The  attendance  is  much  larger 
than  where  the  meetings  are  new  to 
them.  This  fact  convinces  me  that  it 
is  advisable  to  hold  the  County  Insti- 
tntes  in  different  parts  of  the  county 
each  year. 

Also  in  some  of  the  counties  we 
have  adopted  township  organization, 
as  it  were,  that  is,  appointed  a  town- 
ship vice-president  wno  ia  expected 
to  hold  one  or  more  township  meet- 
ings annually  and  talk  up  and  adver- 
tiae  the  county  meeting,  I  And  great 
good  is  resultmg  from  township  In- 
stitutes held  in  country  school  houses. 

Three  of  our  counties  had  displays 
of  farm  products  and  pantry  stores 
which  were  very  instructive  and  did 
not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  In- 
stitute program. 

In  December  we  cloacd'the season's 
work  by  holding  our  roundup  at  Bay- 
mond  in  connection  with  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Institute, 

It  was  a  fitting  dose,  a'grand  meet-       E.  W.  BorrooKhB,  Director  of  IBth  DliL 
ing,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  nine- 
teen hundred,  (1900). 


Th«  saccess  of  the  County  Institutes  is  dne  to  the  oonntj  officers  secnrinf; 
the  best  of  speakers,  both  foreign  and  local,  on  topics  of  which  the  looali^ 
is  which  the  meetinir  was  held  were  interested,  creatine:  mnch.enthaaiasm. 

The  ladies  are  becoming  very  mneh  interested  in  the  Institute  work  and  are 
assigned  places  on  the  program.  Nearly  erery  oonnCy  has  a  domestic 
science  association.  The  boy  and  girl  is  not  forgotten  and  h»a  a  place  also, 
'  The  Institute  free  library  is  circulating  in  our  district  and  from  reports  the 
books  are  beintc  eagerly  songht  after.  In  one  locality  farmers  wanting  gome 
books  are  compelled  to  register  their  names  several  weeks  in  advance  in  order 
to  secure  them.    Another  has  a  second  application  filed. 

The  18th  district  is  well  organized,  is  doing  good  work,  advancing  all  alon^ 
the  line,  and  will  not  rest  notil  it  gets  to  the  Dead  of  the  procession. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

E.   W.  BORROUOHS. 


ReFOBT  op  19th  DlSTBlOT. 
D.  H.  Shuk,  Pull.  llI.401rMtaT. 

Mr.  Cbairman ;— The  Nineteenth  District  comprises  the  nine  counties,  Clark, 
Coles,  Crawford,  Camberland,  Edgar,  Efflngnam,  Jasper,  Lawrence  and 
Richland.  Each  of  these  nine  conn* 
ties  has  now  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion, and  hold  annnal  meetings.  The 
officers  when  elected  strive  to  learn 
their  dnties  and  to  perform  them. 
The  Institute  is  made  attractive  as 
well  as  profitable.  The  yonngmen 
and  women  are  interested  ai^  find 
these  meetings  a  source  of  pleasure 
as  well  as  profit. 

The  meetings  this  year  have  been 
well  attended,  bat  it  is  a  source  of 
regret  that  more  of  our  farmers  are 
not  interested  enough  to  attend,  bat 
we  must  make  these  Institutes  so 
good  that  farmers  can  not  afFord  to 
to  miss  them- 

Domestic  science  associations 
have  been  formed  by  Mrs,  Rose 
Carr  and  much  interest  has  been 
shown,  and  much  good  must  result 
from  this  branch  or  our  work.  All 
of  our  programs  should  provide 
sesaiona  for  the  special  benefit  of 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
farmer. 

r.  n  ,,..     t  ,,.     .      ,.1.  n.  ._.  .  In  our  Institutes  we  devote  one 

D.  H.  8h«i.k.  DirKtoristh  District.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  gjjj,.j^(  ^j  education. 

We  find  it  very  oeneflcial  to  have 
our  district  and  high  schools  to  take  a  part  in  the  program. 

As  yet  we  have  not  done  much  towards  organizing  township  Institutes,  hut 
believe,  as  soon  as  diatriot  and  county  Institutes  become  properly  organized, 
township  organization  is  sure  to  follow. 

Our  work  in  the'lSth  district  the  past  year  has  been  eminently  successful. 
Much  good  has  been  done.  We  hope  to  make  the  Farmers'  Institute  one  of 
the  leading  educational  factors  of  our  district  and  State. 

D.  E.  Shank. 
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Bbpobt  ov  20rB  Distbiot. 

L.  N.  Bui,  DlMCtot,  Ht.  Temon. 
The  Farmers'  Institnte  work  in  the  20tb  district  is  in  excellent  oonditioii. 
Each  of  the  ten  couDties  of  the  diatriot  held  Institutes  as  follows: 


October  B.il.i8Bg^ 

?S-.::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::;;::;:;:::::::;::: 

U,M.H.I8». 

The  meeting:  in  Edwards  couoty 
was  the  distnot  roand-ap  meetinE 
and  was  fairly  well  attended.  The 
onlj  drawback  was  a  snow  storm,  the 
first  of  the  season,  and  manj  were 
kept  away  on  aoconat  of  it.  The 
court  room  was  nicely  deoorated  and 
the  music  was  good  and  every  thing 
passed  oS  well. 

Wayne,  Clay  and  Wabash  conaties 
held  in  the  same  week,  and  were  ^ood 
meetings.  Each  held  an  exhibit  of 
farm  products  in  the  room  where  the 
Institatewos  held,  except  Clay.  Their 
meeting  was  on  grounafioorof  anew 
Btorereom  and  the  exhibit  was  in 
rooms  above,  and  was  largely  fruit 
and  chickens:  fine  ahickens  in  abund- 
ance. In  Wabash  county  I  must 
commend  the  committee  on  decora- 
tions; they  made  the  courtroom  look 


'^  '    Ina'titute  go 

among  grangers. 
„  The  neitweekQallatinandHardin, 

W»ler  E.  KimicT.  DIrMtor.  n»i  Dl«i.  the  former  postponed  to  later  date, 

while  Hardin  county  held  a  good  Institute  at  Cave-in-Boek.  The  next  week 
was  Franklin,  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  conntiea.  These  three  held  the  best 
Institutes  in  the  district  as  to  attendance  and  exhibit,  in  Franklin  and  Ham- 
ilton, we  lacked  hall  room,  and  as  to  exhibit  in  Franklin  and  Hamilton,  the^ 
just  could  not  be  excelled.  The  interest  was  very  marked  on  account  of  it 
and  as  long  as  the  exhibit  deed  not  detract  from  the  regular  proj^ram  of  the 
Institute  they  are  alt  right,  but  it  is  well  to  keep  the  exhibit  within  bounds 
and  not  run  the  lustitnte  into  an  exhibition  and  show.  The  next  week  of  In- 
stitutes were  White  and  Edwards.  The  former  held  a  good  meeting,  with 
nothing  in  the  way  of  a  show  of  farm  products.  The  Edwards  county  ronnd- 
np  was  mentioned  before,  as  also  the  postponsment  of  the  Qallatin  County 
institute. 

This  ye&r  we  have  two  Institutes  a  week,  which  will  make  the  Institute 
work  five  weeks  for  the  district,  at  a  time  of  year  when  preparation  should 
be  made  for  the  winter  and  will  take  mnoh  valuable  time  off  the  director. 

We  are  pushing  the  work  all  along  the  line,  and  as  we  gain  experience  and 
information  as  we  go  along  in  the  work,  we  expect  to  improve  in  the  Insti- 
tates  coming  this  fall.    So  be  it.        Respectfully  submitted. 

h.  N.  Bbal. 

'PostpoDtd  from  October  11  to  Dee.  1, 18BB.  and  held  u  noted. 
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Repobt  of  22d  Dibtbiot. 

H.  Q.  EMWrlj.  Dlreotor.  Cubond^e. 

Hb.  Chairman:— The  Farmers  Institntes  in  this  Twentv-second  district  &re 
in  their  iafanoy  compared  to  other  districts.  Nevertheless  good  institntes 
-were  held  in  all  oonntieB.  While  the 
Mtendanoe  was  not  larere,  the  inter- 
est manifest  was  all  that  conld  be 
-desired.  Inatitates  were  held  in  the 
following  eonntiea:  Union,  Pnlaeki, 
Pope,  Johnson,  Saline,  Williamson, 
Massac  and  Alexander. 

Johnson  county  held  its  first  Insti- 
'tnte.  The  interest  was  so  great  we 
fonnd  diffloatty  in  Retting  a  hall 
.  large  enougb  to  hola  the  meeting. 
This  was  one  to  the  energy  of  the 
local  officers  and  home  talent.  Presi- 
dent Willmartb  was  with  as  at  this 
meeting  and  added  greatly  to  its  snc- 
cess.  Massac  oonu^  had  a  fine  ex- 
hibit of  farm  prodnots.  The  attend- 
ance and  interest  was  so  great  that 
they  voted  to  hold  a  three  days'  ses- 
sion uext  year. 

Union  connty  held  its  first  Insti- 
tute. The  attendance  was  rather 
small,  but  indications  point  to  a 
much  larger  meeting  next  year. 

After  much  delay  and  the  overcom- 
ing of  many  difflcaltiea,  Alexander 
county  held  its  first  Institute  Febru- 
ary 1st  and  2d  inat.  This  proved  a 
sncoeu,  with  prospects  for  a  bright 
fntnre.  The  congressional  meeting 
was  held  at  Marion  with  Williamson 
County  Institute.  This  was  an  inter- 
esting meeting,  dae  very  largely  to 


time    i 
when,   with  our   improved    facilities  H.Q.E»rt«rlir.Dlreetor2M  Dlit 

for  acquiring  knowledge,  the  farmers  and  their  families  will  be  equal  to  or 
■even  snrpass  their  city  friends  in  the  enjoyment  and  practice  of  social  cul- 
ture and  genuine  refinement. 

H.  G.  &ASTBRLT. 


Aftbbnoon  Session,  Febbuaby  20. 

The  exercises  opened  with  a  aong  by  the  Clover  Leaf  Quartette  of 
Wayne  county,  after  which  Mrs.  Nellie  8.  Kedzie  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Willmarth  aa  the  presiding  officer.  Prayer  by  the  Rev.  H,  B. 
Douglas,  was  asked,  as  follows: 

We  look  to  Thee,  onr  Heavenly  Father,  once  more,  and  pray  for  thy  infi- 
nite blessing  to  descend  and  rest  upon  tnis  gathering;  we  thank  Thee,  our 
Father,  for  these  cheerful  voices;  we  thank  Thee  for  these  happy  faces, 
which  nave  come  to  us  from  the  homes  beyond  our  own  limits,  coming  as 
strangers  to  onr  city,  and  to  onr  community,  to  help  ns  to  lighten  and  to  lift 
>ap  oar  hooies,  and  make  them  brighter  and  better  and  happier,  and  more  like 
anto  tlie  home  which  we  are  traveling  to.  Our  Beaventy  Father,  we  pray  for 
.a  blessing  upon  all  that  may  be  done  this  afternoon;  we  pray  Thee  to  bless 
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these  mothers  and  these  wives,  and  these  sisters,  who  bear  such  heavy  bur- 
dens in  the  homes,  wherever  tney  mav  be  found,  whether  in  city,  town  or 
country,  upon  the  farm.  We  thanks  Thee,  oh  Lord,  for  the  great  and  noble 
men  ana  women,  in  the  farm  homes,  struggling  and  striving  for  the  affair8< 
of  this  life;  struggling  and  striving  to  mamtain  their  homes  and  their  inter- 
ests, to  educate  their  children,  ana  to  prepare  them  for  future  life;  we  thank 
Thee,  oh  Lord,  for  the  mothers,  and  we  thank  Thee  for  the  mothers'  tender 
work,  and  we  thank  Thee  for  the  mothers'  helpfulness  in  all  walks  of  life,, 
and  especially  in  our  farm  home  life.  We  pray  a  blessing  upon  these  ladies- 
'who  have  come  to  us  this  afternoon,  and  who  are  responsible  for  the  work 
of  this  session.  We  pray  a  blessing  upon  these  people  gathered  here  from  all 
portions  of  our  beloved  and  great  commonwealth.  Our  Father,  we  t>ray  now 
upon  the  one  who  shall  preside  a  blessing,  and  we  pray  a  blessing  upon 


those  who  shall  assist  in  the  exercises  of  the  afternoon.  May  all  be  done  to- 
the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  honor  of  his  great  and  loving  name.  We  ask  it 
for  Christ's  sake,  Amen. 

The  quartette  then  rendered  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  followed 
by  a  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Alma  Hallowell,  of  Mt.  Vernon. 

Mrs.  Emma  J.  Davenport  then  read  a  report  of  the  work  of  the* 
association,  as  follows: 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  SOISyCB  A8SO0IATIOK. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  held  at  Princeton  one  year 
ago,  the  follQwing  resolution  was  adopted:  ** Resolved,  that  we  recognize  the 
fundamental  importance  of  Domestic  Economy  and  note  with  satisfaction  the 
effective  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic 
Science  organized  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Institute;  and  be  it 
further  resolved,  that  we  recognize  the  work  of  this  Association  and  of  the- 
County  Domestic  Science  Asssociations  that  are  being  oivanixed  through  it» 
efforts  as  auxiliary  to  a  part  of  the  Farmers  Institute  work  of  Illinois." 

In  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Domestic  Science  I  am  here  to  thank  the 
Farmers'  Institute  for  this  recognition.  We  thank  you  for  your  kindly  in- 
terest and  for  your  financial  support  which  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  year.  We  feel  that  we  are  strong  for  we  are  a  part 
of  the  greatest  and  most  effective  Institute  organization  of  all  the  States.  It 
is  right  that  we  shoitld  be  thus  closely  affiliated  for  where  is  there  a  business 
whicn  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  home  as  is  that  of  the  afipriculturistt 
Domestic  science  means  the  science  of  the  home  and  the  home  in  its  fullest 
sense  includes  father,  mother  and  children.  It  means  then  all  that  is  for 
their  best  welfare  individually  and  collectively.  It  does  not  mean  simply  the 
food  we  eat  but  it  means  sanitation,  architecture  for  health,  comfort  and  con- 
venience, and  for  beauty;  it  means  the  care  and  furnishing  of  this  house  and 
not  least  of  all,  the  wise  expenditure  of  that  mighty  factor  in  all  lives— the 
dollar. 

The  aim  of  the  association  for  the  past  year  has  been  to  stimulate  an  inter- 
est in  the  subject  of  domestic  science  throug^hoot  the  State,  and  to  induce  the 
organization  of  associations  in  connection  with  the  Farmers'  Institutes.  To* 
accomplish  this,  letters  have  been  sent  to  each  county  of  'the  State,  stating 
the  objects  of  the  organizations;  to  aid  in  bringing  about  a  better  knowledge 
and  understanding  or  this  science  which  pertains  to  the  home,  and  to  estab- 
lish close  relations  between  the  associations  and  the  Farmers'  Institutes.  It 
has  urged  upon  the  officers  ol  the  County  Institutes  that  the  ladies  be  allowed 
to  conduct  one  session  of  the  meetings.  This  has  met  with  hearty  response 
throughout  the  State  and  nearly  every  Institute  program  of  which  I  have 
knowledge  has  had  one  session  devoted  to  domestic  science  topics.  The  ladies 
who  have  gone  out  to  speak  upon  this  subject — Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Kedzie, 
Mrs.  Dunlap,  and  others,  have  all  had  more  calls  than  they  could  possibly 
accept,  although  they  have  devoted  a  large  share  of  the  winter  to  this  work. 
Not  only  the  women  but  the  men,  bless  them,  have  shown  most  enthusiastio 
interest  in  this  subject 
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As  a  result  of  this  and  of  the  active  efforts  of  many  of  the  ladies,  half  the 
counties  of  the  State  have  organized  Domestic  Science  Associations  in  con- 
nection with  the  Farmers'  Institute.  A  good  number  of  these  associations- 
have  appointed  vice-presidents  for  each  township  in  the  county  and  thus  have 
many  active  local  club?. 

To  aid  in  the  organization  of  county  associations  and  local  clubs  and  to 

five  some  suggestions  and  references  for  lines  of  study,  the  officers  of  the 
tate  Association  issued  a  24-page  booklet  containing  sucn  helps  as  they  were 
able  to  give.  The  generous  appropriations  of  the  Institute  management  made 
such  a  publication  possible.  This  seemed  to  meet  the  desired  end  and  the 
issue  of  1,250  copies  is  exhausted.  Requests  for  this  booklet  have  come  from 
Indiana,  New  York,  Georgia  and  California. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  the  Association  has  been  able  to  announce  a  list 
of  books  upon  domestic  science  topics  for  the  use  of  the  domestic  science 
clubs  throughout  the  State.  This  is  the  beginning  of  what  we  hope  may 
grow  to  much  larger  proportions.  The  literature  upon  the  topics  relating  to 
uiis  subject,  as  to  a^culture  in  general,  is  new  and,  as  in  all  subjects  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  constantly  changing  by  recent  investigation,  is  some- 
what limited.  ■  It  was  the  aim  of  the  officers  who  had  the  choosing  of  these 
books  to  select  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation  those  which  might  be 
most  helpful  to  the  clubs  in  their  studies,  and  to  this  end  made  as  careful  re- 
view of  the  volumes  as  was  practicable. 

The  Association  wishes  to  urge  upon  the  clubs  the  desirability  of  the  use  of 
books  in  their  study  programs  and  of  the  U.  S.  Department  bulletins  whicb 
are  free — or  nearly  so — and  contain  the  newest  investigations  upon  these  sub- 
jects. 

Here  again  we  have  to  thank  the  Institute  management  for  making  it  pos- 
sible that  we  should  have  this  beginning  of  a  Domestic  Science  Library,  as 
well  as  for  those  books  upon  this  subject  in  the  circulating  libraries  of  the  In* 
stitute. 

I  wish  again  to  emphasize  the  relation  between  the  Domestic  Science  Asso- 
ciations and  the  Farmers'  Institutes.  This  organization  was  designed  partic- 
ularly for  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters.  The  ladies  of  the  towns  and 
cities  are  blessed  with  clubs  galore,  but  the  farmers'  wives,  except  the  few 
who  live  in  close  proximity,  can  not  avail  themselves  of  these  clubs.  Besides, 
while  these  wives  and  daughters  may  and  ought  to  care  for  literature,  art, 
philanthropy,  etc., 'they  in  their  part  of  the  profession  of  agriculture  have 
large  interests  with  which  the  city  dweller  does  not  come  in  contact.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  in  organizing  the  county  associations  the  officers  for  the 
most  part  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  farmers'  wives.  The  Farmers' 
Institute  is  an  organization  to  meet  the  particular  requirements  of  his  pro- 
fession |  it  is  his  school,  his  club  where  he  goes  to  teach,  to  be  tauffbt  and 
entertained.  The  Domestic  Science  Association  is  desi/inied  to  be  all  this  to 
the  farmer's  wife.  The  interests  of  these  two  organizations  can  not  be  sepa- 
rated. The  one  is  already  established  and  the  other  can  not  be  considered 
but  as  a  part  of  it. 

To  meet  the  requirements,  therefore,  of  this  large  and  broad  profession, 
domestic  science  must  cover  many  subjects.  It  must  not  be  restricted  to 
mean  simply /oocfe,  hygiene,  or  any  other  single  thing,  but  it  must  include  all 
that  makes  for  the  health,  the  comfort,  the  well-being  and  the  surroundinfi[s 
of  the  inmates  of  that  highest  institution  on  earth,  the  home,  because  it  is- 
from  this  country  home  that  have  come  and  shall  come  our  broadest  minded 
men  and  women. 

During  the  past  year  over  all  the  States  a  great  wave  of  surprise  and  won- 
derment has  passed  at  what  the  State  of  lUinois  has  done  for  its  College  of 
A^culture,  and  the  question  is — ^How  did  it  come  aboutf  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  that  back  of  it  all  was  the  Farmers'  Institute.  It  was  an 
accomplishment  of  which  all  may  be  proud  and  each  individual  may  feel  that 
he  had  a  part  in  it. 
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But  the  work  is  only  half  done.  There  are  as  many  ^firls  in  Illinois  as  there 
«re  boys.  More  than  this,  not  all  boys  of  this  great  State — agricnltnral  though 
it  be— will  follow  the  profession  of  an  agricolturist;  but  the  legitimate  pro- 
fession of  all  women  is  that  of  home-miQcinff.  We  have  provided  courses  of 
instruction  where  our  bovs  may  fit  themseiTes  for  any  of  the  professions — 
mechanics,  architecture,  law,  medicine,  the  sciences  and  agriculture;  but  the 
one  great  profession  which  all  of  our  girls  will  ultimately  follow, — ^that  one 
which  makes  or  mars  her  whole  future — not  only  hers  but  those  about  her, 
even  down  to  future  generations — is  unproyided  for. 

Will  not  the  Farmers'  Institute  join  with  the  Association  in  using  every 
'legitimate  means  in  bringinc:  about  tne  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Do- 
mestic Economy  at  the  University  of  Illinoisf  May  we  not  ask  that  when  the 
Building  for  Agriculture,  of  which  all  are  justly  proud,  is  dedicated  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  school  year— that  with  it  snail  be  dedicated  also  a  De- 
partment of  Domestic  Economyf 

Mrs.  S.  Noble  King  then  read  a  paper  on  circulating  libraries,  as 
follows: 

OIBCULATING  LIBRARIES. 

From  the  founding  of  the  first  American  library  in  1731,  through  the  efforts 
of  fifty  public  spirited  young  men  in  Philadelphia,  to  the  building  of  the  mag- 
nificent Library  of  Congress  at  Washington,  the  library  movement  has  kept 
pace  with  other  lines  of  educational  work  for  people  living  in  cities,  but  it  is 
only  recently  that  active  measures  have  been  taken  towards  giving  to  the  res- 
idents of  small  villages  and  rural  districts  the  free  use  of  good  literature. 

Many  persons  of  lar^e  means  and  philanthropic  purpose,  realizing  what  a 
boon  to  the  poor  especially  a  public  library  is,  have  made  generous  provision 
for  the  intellectual  needs  of  their  people  by  building  and  equipping  a  librarv 
for  their  use.  Conspicuous  among  these  are  the  Lenox  Library  of  New  York 
€ity,  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  John  Crerar  and  Armour 
Institute  Libraries  of  Chicago. 

That  opportunity  brings  responsibility  was  the  dominant  thousht  of  that 

freat  man,  who  recently  passed  beyond  the  activities  of  this  life,  he  who  has 
een  accorded  first  place  among  Enelish  writers  of  the  last  two  centuries, 
artist,  poet  and  seer,  with  genius  and  wealth,  he  yet  believed  the  highest  liv- 
ing to  be  that  which  he  shared  with  others  less  favored.  He  gave  his  art 
treasures  to  museums  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  people,  that  workers  in 
iron,  in  linen  and  in  tapestry  mic'ht  have  classic  models  before  them,  and  so 
learn  to  design  articles  of  beauty.  He  also  gave  to  the  public  schools  of  Lon- 
don rare  paintings,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  art.  In  fact,  all  of  his  ^eat 
wealth,  which  amounted  to  millions,  except  enough  to  supply  his  simple 
needs,  he  used  in  bettering  the  cendition  of  the  working  people  of  England, 
and  by  them  the  name  of  John  Buskin  will  ever  be  held  in  reverent  esteem. 
While  we  have  not  the  talent  nor  the  wealth  that  this  great  man  possessed, 
we  all  have  some  opportunity  of  helping  our  fellow-men. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  chanced  to  be  in  a  town  in  central  Illinois,  a  town  with 
a  population  of  about  2,000;  and  I  was  sreatly  interested  in  the  library  and 
the  work  of  the  librarian.  She  was  a  lady  who  was  reared  on  a  farm  near 
this  town,  and  after  her  marriage  continued  to  live  there.  When  her  sons 
and  daughters  were  settled  in  homes  of  their  own,  instead  of  persuading  her- 
self that  her  lifework  was  finished,  she  determined  to  devote  herself  to  some- 
thing that  should  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  people  with  whom  she  had 
been  acquainted  for  many  years.  Through  her  efforts  a  library  was  estab- 
lished, and  for  two  years  she  acted  as  librarian  without  salary. 

Although  the  reading  room  is  open  but  two  afternoons  and  evenings  each 
week,  there  have  been,  within  the  past  three  months,  238  registered  readers, 
and  610  books  issued.  When  asked  if  farmers'  families  used  the  library,  she 
replied,  '*Tes,  but  not  as  much  as  they  would  if  we  could  make  it  free,''  and 
then  added:  **Our  hopes  rest  on  the  travelling  library,  until  our  Legislature 
shall  pass  a  law  making  obligatory  the  levying  of  a  small  tax  for  the  support 
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of  libraries."  As  I  watched  the  fine  faces  of  some  of  the  young:  mon  who  sat 
at  the  reading  tables,  and  the  boys  and  girls  who  came  and  went  with  their 
books,  each  with  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  word  for  the  librarian  who  was  also 
a  personal  friend,  I  thought  that  many  of  them  would,  in  after  years,  trace- 
their  first  inspiration  for  nigher  and  nobler  life  to  the  influence  of  this  woman ». 
who  loves  her  fellow  men. 

As  illustrating  the  value  of  a  library  to  boys  who  have  little  home  care,  I 
witnessed  an  incident  in  the  Bloomington  library  a  few  days  ago.  There  is  a» 
reading  room  set  apart  especially  for  the  use  of  children.  It  is  furnished  with 
small  chairs,  an  open  case  of  beoks,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  pictures. 
On  Saturday  and  on  other  days  after  school,  this,  room  is  well  filled,  but  on 
this  particular  day  I  went  in  about  noon  and  was  surprised  to  see  six  or  sevei^ 
boys  intently  reading.  On  inquiry  I  learned  that  they  were  all  out  of  school 
for  reasons  that  were  obviously  unpleasant  to  them,  to  speak  of,  but  as  they 
were  strangers  to  the  personal  care  that  is  regarded  necessarv  in  even  a  mod.- 
erately  well  regulated  family,  I  was  impressed  with  the  influence  that  had 
drawn  these  boys  out  of  the  alleys  into  that  quiet  room  where  the  whole  at- 
mosphere was  evidently  so  unlike  anything  they  were  accustomed  to  at  home.. 

The  circulating  library  has  been  introduced  into  many  states  and  has  been, 
provided  for  in  various  ways.  The  Women's  Clubs  in  our  own  State,  as  in 
others,  have  done  considerable  work  along  this  line,  and  in  every  case  tho< 
work  has  approved  itself  by  results.  The  Womens'  Clubs  of  Chicago,  Oak. 
Park,  Edgewater,  Elgin,  Champaign,  Princeton,  Quincy,  Paxton,  Blooming- 
ton,  and  the  Kane  County  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  are  among  those- 
that  are  engaged  in  sending  out  libraries.  Doubtless  many  other  clubs  are- 
doing  the  same. 

It  is  of  especial  interest  to  us  that  the  State  Farmers'  Institute  has  already 
shown  itself  in  favor  of  this  work  by  sending  out,  within  the  past  few  months,, 
twenty  libraries  of  its  own,  and  the  applications  for  them  have  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  present  supply.  These  books  have  been  sent  only  into  country 
districts,  while  those  sent  out  by  the  Womens'  Clubs  have  generally  been, 
sent  to  clubs  or  schools  in  small  villages. 

In  Missouri  this  work  has  been  started  by  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  The  same  thing  has  been  done  in  Kentucky  and  libraries  are  already 
in  circulation  in  the  mountain  districts.  In  Minnesota  there  have  been  two 
centers  for  traveling  library  activities.  The  Northern  Minnesota  Traveling 
Library  Association  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Clubs 
of  Duluth,  and  the  other  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Library,, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  extension  of  the  system  to  the  mining  regions  of 
the  north  will  have  far-reaching  effects. 

In  Wisconsin  the  Library  Commission  has  issued  a  ^neral  circular  asking 
contributions  of  wholesome  and  popular  books,  magazines,  illustrated  papers 
and  children's  periodicals,  to  be  used  in  supplying  isolated  farming  commnn-»- 
ities,  country  schools  and  logging  camps  with  g(x>d  literature.  In  one  small 
district  school  was  found  a  worn  out  copy  of  the  ''World's  Fair  Number"  of 
the  Youth's  Companion,  of  which  it  was  said,  *'The  thumbed  edges  and  soiled, 
paper  were  eloanent  of  an  unsatisfied  hunger  for  the  marvels  of  beauty,  art 
and  nature  of  tne  great  outside  world." 

Away  down  in  Alabama  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  taken  up- 
this  work,  although  several  years  a^  Miss  Tutwiler,  of  Livingston,  in  that 
state,  sent  out  three  libraries  containing  50  books.    Her  plan  was  to  give  them 
into  the  charge  of  girls  who  go  out  to  teach  in  neighborhoods  where  most 
families  have  no  books  except  a  bible,  almanac,  and  perhaps  a  small  diction- 
ary.   In  speaking  of  it,  she  said,  ''Some  of  the  young  girls  have  taught  in 
school  houses  where  there  were  not  only  no  blackboards,  nor  desks,  but  no 
windows,  the  house  being  lighted  in  summer  by  the  large  cracks  and  the 
open  door,  and  in  winter  by  the  pine  fire  on  the  hearth."    Who  can  question 
the  value  to  such  a  community  of  a  library  of  genuine  children's  bookst* 
Even  Georgia  is  catching  step  in  this  work,  and  in  Bibb  county  seven  cases 
of  books  have  been  put  m  circulation,  the  books  having  been  paid  for  by  the- 
teachers  and  pupils. 
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We  find  that  in  some  parts  of  our  own  State  mnchenthnsiasm  exists  amone 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  many  district  libraries  have  been  obtained  through 
their  efforts.  Some  times  it  has  been  accomplished  by  giving  literary  enter- 
tainments at  the  school  house,  and  some  times  by  basket  sociiJs.  In  some 
instances  the  directors  have  aided  in  securing  a  library. 

The  report  of  teachers  as  to  the  influenoe  of  these  books  is  very  satisfac- 
tory. These  libraries  are  usuaUy  well  selected,  the  books  being  chosen  from 
a  list  prenared  by  our  leading  educators,  but  it  some  times  happens  that  a 
book  jpedaler,  with  a  *'ready-made"  school  library  imposes  upon  unsuspect- 
ing directors,  as  lately  happened  in  a  county  in  our  State.  A  pleasant  talker 
approached  the  directors  with  an  offer  of  a  verv  good  looking  bookcase  **that 
would  be  an  ornament  to  the  schoolroom"  and,  sixty  books  in  uniform  bind- 
ing for  $50."  After  the  library  had  been  paid  for  and  the  agent  had  gone,  it 
was  discovered  that  thirty- eight  volumes  out  of  the  sixty  were  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  '* Osage  Orange  Hedee." 

Last  November  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  reported 
that  in  about  forty  per  cent  of  seventy- five  counties  there  was  considerable 
activity  in  the  matter  of  school  libraries,  but  the  sixty  per  cent  of  schools  in 
the  counties  where  the  interest  is  awakened  and  the  twenty-seven  counties 
where  the  librarv  spirit  has  not  yet  penetrated  are  the  localities  that  need 
the  circulating  library.  While  the  work  done  by  Women's  Clubs,  Farmers' 
Institutes  and  by  teachers  and  pupils  is  grand  work,  and  deserving  of  all 
praise,  it  is  necessarily  too  limited  in  its  scope,  and  we  should  have  an  appro- 
priation by  our  Legislature  that  would  help  to  send  good  books  into  the  most 
remote  district,  it  may  be  urged  that  circulating  library  work  having  so 
many  centers  weuld  lack  the  system  necessary  to  success,  that  it  might  be 
duplicated  in  some  localities,  and  lacking  in  otners,  but  that  difQculty  would 
be  overcome  by  a  federation  of  these  workers. 

New  York  was  the  pioneer  in  giving  state  aid  to  traveling  libraries.   Michi- 

fin  foUewed  second,  and  Iowa  third.  Now  Ohio,  Indiana,  Minnesota  and 
ansas  are  added  to  the  list.  The  first  traveling  library  in  the  United  States 
was  started  in  New  York  in  May,  1893,  and  consisted  of  100  books.  In  May, 
1898,  there  were  in  circulation  1,650  libraries,  having  73,000  books,  and  toda^ 
there  are  in  the  United  States  2,500  libraries  with  110,000  books.  The  spirit 
that  inspires  this  work  seems  to  be  in  the  air.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  Company  have  offered  free  transportation  for  traveling  libraries, 
and  only  the  other  day  I  heard  of  a  young  railroad  man  at  Fort  Madison  who 
carries  his  papers  and  magazines  out  to  people  living  along  his  route,  some 
of  whom  live  in  a  box  car. 

The  Ohio  State  Library  Commission  adopted  the  policy  of  making  the  state 
library  free  to  every  resident  of  the  state,  and  in  onier  to  reach  the  people  at 
a  distance  from  the  capitol,  the  traveling  library  was  decided  upon .  No  ap- 
propriation had  been  made  by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  the  libraries 
were  to  be  made  up  of  books  already  on  hand.  The  newspapers  throughout 
the  state  gave  notice  of  the  proposed  movement,  and  letters  of  inauiry  came 
pouring  in.  Quick  to  see  the  advantage  of  traveling  libraries  to  the  work  of 
club  extension,  committees  at  once  organized  clubs  in  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and,  as  a  result,  in  less  than  three  months  twenty  clubs  in  as  many 
different  parts  of  the  state  were  reading,  studying  and  enjoying  books  from 
the  state  library.  Still  the  rural  districts  were  not  heard  from,  and  the  next 
step  was  to  interest  the  farmers.  This  was  done  through  the  agricultural 
papers  of  the  state,  and  now  they  too  are  using  the  books.  For  two  years 
they  have  received  state  appropriations  of  $4,000  per  annum,  but  the  work  is 
growing  so  rapidly  that  they  will  ask  to  have  it  increased  to  $6,000.  The  first 
year  they  sent  out  62  libraries,  the  second  year  379,  and  the  third  445,  with 
a  total  of  24,000  volumes. 

A  few  months  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  our  State  library,  in  the 
State  House  at  Springfield.  This  was  established  in  1839  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  the  primary  object  being  to  found  a  reference  library  for  the  use 
of  the  State  officers  and  the  Legislature.  The  first  appropriation  was  $5,000. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  annually.  From  time  to 
time  other  books  than  reference  books  have  been  added,  until  there  are  now 
40,000  volumes,  20,000  of  which  are  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  indud- 
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mg  works  on  history,  biofin^aphy,  travels,  soienoe,  poetry  and  fiction.  The 
people  are  admitted  to  the  reading  room,  but  only  State  officers  and  employes 
are  permitted  to  take  books  away.  As  I  looked  at  the  oarefnlly  arranged 
books,  I  was  reminded  of  the  old-fashioned  parlor  which  held  the  hoHsehold 
treasures,  to  be  used  only  on  state  occasions,  and  then  with  certain  restric- 
tions, while  the  rest  of  the  house  might  be  meagrely  furnished,  but  con- 
sidered quite  good  enough  for  the  every  day  needs  of  the  familv.  Conditions 
in  home  life  have  changed,  and  the  best  room  is  no  longer  closed,  but  it  is 
the  living  room,  the  center  of  all  that  is  tender  and  true,  the  heart  of  the 
home. 

As  I  thought  of  the  homes  in  our  State  thfit  have  not  to  exceed  twenty-five 
books,  and  of  other  homes  in  which  there  are  none  except  the  children's 
school  books,  I  longed  to  see  a  wav  opened  by  which  those  books,  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  State,  could  be  made  available  to  those  who  need 
them.  Where  newspapers,  magazines  and  books  are  a  part  of  the  daily  liv- 
tnfr,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  within  half  a  mile  are  homes  where  such 
thmffs  are  unknown,  but  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  are  homes 
and  homes  in  our  State  where  there  are  no  books  and  papers.  Only  last  week 
I  called  on  a  family  living  on  a  farm  where  there  were  five  boys  whose  ages 
range  from  seven  to  twenty-two  years.  Durinir  the  conversation  I  said  to 
them,  *'Boys,  how  do  you  spend  your  eveningsf "  and  one  boy  of  nine  years 
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fulness 

and  that 

would  afford  entertainment  or  instruction. 

Within  a  day  or  two  they  received  a  package  containing  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  two  Dooks,  one  selected  for  the  two  youager  boys  and  one  for  the 
eldest,  who  is  quite  a  mechanical  genius.  The  following  evening  the  father, 
mother  and  the  five  sons  were  reading,  content  and  happy.  It  is  for  such  as 
these  that  I  would  like  to  see  our  State  Library  used  with  such  other  books 
as  circumstances  and  conditions  require.  Special  libraries  bearing  on  cer- 
tain lines  of  work  could  be  made  up  for  the  use  of  study  clubs.  Let  there  be 
books  for  the  little  ones,  of  four  or  five  vears,  who  can  not  read,  but  who 
«njoy  having  stories  read,  and  who  will  ask  to  have  them  repeated  again  and 
Main,  particularly  if  it  touches  their  sympathy.  The  characters  become 
their  friends  and  companions  and  help  to  people  their  little  world. 

Black  Beauty  has  been  called  the  *' Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of  the  animal 
world,"  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  boy  can  read  it  without  being  more  kind  to 
domestic  animals.  Give  the  children  such  books  as  The  Bird's  Christmas 
Carol,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  the  Alcott  and  Pepper  stories.  Life  in  the 
Days  of  Cicero,  Two  Arrows,  Flamingo  Feathers,  Citizen  Bird,  Four-footed 
Americans,  Little  Folks  in  Furs  and  Feathers,  the  Henty  books,  and  many 
more  that  will  open  up  a  new  world  to  the  boys  and  girls  and  teach  them  to 
see  wonders  and  beauties  all  about  them  in  objects  that  had  before  seemed 
only  commonplace,  if  noticed  at  all.  Nor  would  we  ask  for  these  libraries 
for  farmers'more  than  for  people  living  in  small  villages,  or  in  towns  where 
there  are  no  libraries. 

The  general  use  of  the  State  Library  and  an  appropriation  by  our  next 
legislature  for  traveling  libraries  is  a  subject  that  deserves  the  thoughtful 
eoQsideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  our  State,  and  we 
confidently  hope  that  every  countv  Farmers'  Institute  will  use  its  infiuence 
toward  establishing  this  great  work.  For  the  sake  of  our  young  people  we 
ouirht  to  have  it,  and  we  can  have  it  if  we  will.  The  Legislature  nas  snown  a 
willingness  to  make  appropriations  when  they  are  to  benefit  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  and  as  we  have  a  free  educational  system  by  whicn  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  have  equal  advantages  with  those  of  the  wealthy,  that  work 
should  be  supplemented  by  placing  in  the  homes  of  those  children  literature 
to  correspond  with  the  work  donean  the  school  room. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  *'the  great  State  of  Illinois,"  but  let  us  see  to  it 
that  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  accomplish  it,  her  greatness  shall  consist  in  the 
intellectual  and  social  advancement  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  remembering 
that  ideas  are  the  pioneers  of  progress. 
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Professor  Talbott  then  made  an  address  upon  Sanitation  for 
Country  Homes,  as  follows: 

SANITATION  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

By  Arthar  N.  Talbott,  Professor  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Enirlneerinff.  University  of 

Illinois. 

It  would  be  impossible,  without  trespassing  too  far  upon  your  patience,  to 
do  more  than  briefly  review  the  field  of  sanitary  science,  and  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  excuse  me  if  I  do  nothing  more  than  ouUine  some  of  tne  methods  of 
sanitary  science  and  some  of  the  results  of  sanitation,  as  applicable  to  both 
town  and  country  conditions.  The  field  is  broad,  involvinfi:,  as  it  does,  the 
investigations  and  the  application  of  physics,  bioiogyi  chemistry,  medical 
science,  etc.,  together  with  the  arts  of  the  engineer  and  the  hydraulician. 
Sanitary  science,  as  such,  includes  all  of  these,  and  may  be  said  to  embrace 
those  principles  and  methods  by  which  the  health  of  a  community  is  pro- 
moted and  the  spread  of  disease  prevented.  Necessarily,  also,  sanitary  engi- 
neering includes  certain  utilities  which  serve  purposes  of  convenience  and 
comfort  as  well  as  of  sanitation. 

'*Pure  air,  pure  water  and  pure  soil,"  a  precept  formulated  by  Hippocrates 
more  than  2,(X)0  years  ago,  still  expresses  very  fully  the  requirements  of  sani- 
tary science.  If  to  this  oe  added  pure  food,  and  not  proper  food  (since  the 
latter  belon>^  to  the  realm  of  hjrgiene) ,  we  may^  almost  be  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed the  ideals  of  the  sanitarian. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  sanitary  science  must  take  into  consideration  the 
water  supply,  the  disposition  of  all  human  and  other  organic  wastes,  the 
drainage  of  ground  and  soil,  the  ventilation  of  buildings,  the  disinfection  and 
destruction  of  disease-infected  articles,  the  isolation  ofand  quarantine  against 
contagious  diseases,  together  with  various  forms  of  preyentative  medicine. 

The  city  is  the  popular  habitat  of  man  today.  Country  population  is  al- 
most at  a  standstiil.  Urban  population  is  multiplying,  Fif^  years  a^  only 
10  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  in  towns  and  cities  of 
8,000  people  or  more.  Today  more  than  one- third  of  our  population  reside  in 
such  towns  and  cities,  and  if  to  these  be  added  residents  of  ambitious  towns 
of  at  least  2,000,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  one-half 
of  the  population  will  live  under  city  conditions. 

This  growth  and  activity  has  given  an  opportunity  for  the  deyelopment  of 
sanitarjr  science  and  sanitary  engineering;  and  conversely,  the  sanitarian  and 
the  en^neer  have  made  the  city  habitable — have  made  it  possible  for  the 
crowding  of  population  in  city  spaces  to  become  permanent.  Old  cities  were 
pestilence  breeders — ^modern  cities  are  comparatively  clean  and  free  from 
epidemics.  Old  cities  were  noted  for  low  average  longevity-— new  cities^ 
some  of  them  at  least,  have  come  to  rival  the  country  in  healthfulness — in 
some  directions  are  in  advance  of  it. 

That  there  has  been  an  improvement  may  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the 
conditions  of  the  past.  Through  the  middle  ages  and  even  in  more  modem 
times  cleanliness  was  considered  as  inconsistent  with  ^dliness,  and  bodily 
filth  was  considered  a  mark  of  inward  piety  and  sanotification.  The  people 
followed  the  examples  of  the  monks;  batning  was  unknown,  houses  and 
clothes  were  foul  and  filthy,  and  the  streets  served  as  receptacles  for  garbage 
and  human  excreta.  Horrible  pestilences  swept  over  Europe,  and  millions  of 
people  were  victims  of  these  scourges.  The  black  plague  in  London  in  1665 
carried  off  one-third  of  its  population  in  one  year — 15  times  its  present  death 
rate.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  habits  and  customs  of  Lon- 
don were  shockingly  bad.  Slops  and  filth  were  thrown  everywhere,  putre-^ 
fying  wastes  were  not  cared  for,  and  water  supplies  were  badly  polluted. 
London  is  perhaps  representative  of  the  experience  of  other  cities,  and  to  a 
less  degree  of  country  districts.  Times  have  changed  and  especially  in  the 
last  20  years  sanitary  progress  throughout  the  world  has  been  rapid. 

To  realize  what  must  have  been  the  condition  of  cities  in  their  filth  in  the 
past,  a  description  of  some  present  conditions  in  foreign  countries  may  be 
useful. 
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Extract  from  an  address  of  the  President  of  the  National  Health  Society 
of  England :~ 

**In  India,  where  the  water  for  domestic  parposes  is  empoanded  in  open 
excavations  in  the  m>and,  where  the  people  wash  their  soiled  clothin^r  by  the 
side  of  these  same  basins  and  allow  the  waste  water  to  flow  back  into  them 
in  innocent  disregard  of  all  sanitary  laws,  where  the  people  deposit  all  ordure 
on  the  surface  of  the  (ipround  without  pretense  of  a  pit  or  cesspool,  where 
people  drink  the  water  in  which  they  have  just  bathed,  cholera  is  never  ab- 
sent. And  yet  in  this  same  India,  people  who  adopt  new  modes  of  living 
with  their  change  in  religion  escape  the  cholera  as  completely  as  if  there  were 
no  such  disease."  Dr.  Simmons  corroborates  the  above  and  tells  of  the  death 
of  50,000  each  year  of  the  300,000  who  annually  visit  Juggernaut. 

The  accounts  of  the  condition  of  Santiafi^o  and  other  Cuban  cities,  with 
their  accumulations  of  fllth,  their  foul  and  infected  houses,  their  filthy  streets 
and  polluted  streams,  and  also  the  deadly  results  attending  the  unsanitary 
conditions  in  those  cities,  and  likewise,  unfortunately  in  the  camps  of  our 
army,  are  familiar  to  you  and  emphasize  the  picture. 

One  test  of  the  effect  of  improved  sanitary  conditions  lies  in  the  decreased 
death  rate.  The  avera^  yearly  rate  of  mortality  in  the  United  States  is  now 
about  18  per  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  cities  as  a  whole  it  averages  23 
and  the  rural  districts  about  15.  As  an  example  of  the  change  in  mortality 
rates,  may  be  cited  the  case  of  London  whose  death  rate  has  been  reduced 
from  SOper  thousand  in  the  17th  century  to  20  per  thousand  at  the  present 
time.  The  median  age  of  the  American  people  nas  increased  by  four  years 
in  the  last  century.  The  introduction  of  puolic  water  supply  and  sewers  into 
GhBrman  cities  was  accompanied  by  a  marked  reduction  in  the  death  rate,  and 
the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  water  supply  has  generally  been  followed 
by  decreased  mortality.  I  can  not  stop  to  give  detafled  statistics  and  proof 
of  this,  but  it  may  readily  be  shown  that  improved  sanitary  conditions  are 
productive  of  improved  health  conditions.  Tne  results  are  particularly  no- 
ticeable along  the  lines  of  certain  classes  of  diseases. 

Certain  diseases  classed  as  preventable  diseases  are  caused  by  infection 
from  outside  the  individual  and  are  produced  or  propagated  by  organic  germs 
or  microbes.  Local  diseases,  such  as  those  of  the  brain  and  heart  and  those 
of  the  digestive  and  circulatory  systems,  and  constitutional  disease  like  rheu- 
matism and  scrofula  are  not  of  this  class.  Typhoid  fever,  typhus  fever, 
malarial  fever,  diptheria,  diarrhoea,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  consumption  are 
considered  to  be  propogated  by  such  germs,  and  several  of  them  are  water- 
borne  diseases,  that  is  are  convened  throujsh  the  agency  of  drinking  water. 
About  40  per  cent  of  the  deaths  in  the  United  States  result  from  causes  of  a 
zymotic  or  Infectious  character.  Sanitary  science  seeks  to  decrease  this  per- 
centage, and  ultimately  to  render  these  diseases  as  infrequent  as  death  from 
small  pox  now  is.  By  so  doing,  an  annual  death  rate  of  20  per  thousand  will 
be  reduced  to  about  12  per  thousand,  and  the  consequence  will  be  a  marked 
increase  in  the  average  age  and  length  of  life  of  the  population. 

The  marked  decrease  in  the  mortality  rate  in  the  past  hundred  years  is,  of 
course,  not  due  to  sanitary  science  alone.     Hygiene,  medical  science,  more 
widely  diffused  knowledge,  improved  individual  conditions,  all  have   been 
great  aids,  but  by  far  the  greatestlportion  is  due  to  the  improvement  in  sanitary 
conditions.    As  individul  cases  of  decreased  death  rates  due  to  sanitary  re- 
forms may  be  cited  a  reduction  in  the  death  rate  by  typhoid  fever  in  Lawrence , 
Mass.,  amounting  to  ninety  per  cent  after  the  introauction  of  filtered  water* 
and  a  similar  reduction  of  sixty  per  cent  in  Chicago  by  the  extension  of  the 
water  tunnels  beyond  the  region  of  great  sewage  pollution.     A  comparison 
of  the  typhoid  fever  mortality  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  world  shows  that 
those  cities  having  a  pure  or  purified  water  supply  have  low  typhoid  rates, 
while  those  whose  supply  is  subject  to  contamination  run  very  high.  Munich, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  Lonoon  and  New  York  range  from  2  to  17  per  100,000,  while 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnatti  range  from  31  to  50,  and  Cairo,  Egypt,  is 
185.    Statistics,  so  far  as  they  are  available,  indicate  that  the  mortality  from 
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typhoid  fever  in  rural  districts  is  ewen  as  high  as  that  in  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  and  several  times  as  gfreat  as  may  be  expected  under  fair  sanitary  con- 
ditions.   Truly,  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  country  as  well  as  in  city. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  directly  the  connection  between  a  polluted  water  supply 
and  an  epidemic  of  disease  like  tsrphoid  fever.  The  identification  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus  in  suspected  water  would  be  a  thousand  times  worse  than  the 
traditional  search  for  the  needle  in  a  hay  stack.  Moreover,  an  individual 
may  many  times  throw  off  an  attack  of  the  germs  if  his  system  be  in  an  im- 
mune condition.  Two  examples  may  be  cited  to  show  that  drinking  water 
may  cause  an  epidemic. 

The  little  Swiss  village  of  Lausen  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  spring  near 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  ridge.  No  typhoid  fever  had  been  known  for  several 
years,  when  an  epidemic  broke  out  affecting  17  per  cemt  of  the  whole  {>opula- 
tion.  Six  families,  which  did  not  use  water  from  the  spring,  were  exempt.  It 
had  been  known  that  the  irrigation  of  a  meadow  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ridge  affected  the  volume  of  the  spring,  and  as  upon  investigation  it  was 
found  that  a  peasant  taken  sick  with  typhoid  fever  in  a^  distant  city  had  re- 
turned to  his  nome  near  this  meadow  and  that  the  brook  in  which  his  clothes 
and  that  of  two  later  ccuses  had  been  washed  and  into  which  the  slops  from 
the  house  had  been  thrown,  had  been  used  to  irrigate  the  meadow,  it  seemed 
probable  that  this  was  the  cause.  To  prove  that  the  spring  was  supplied  with 
water  |f rom  the  meadow,  several  hundred  weight  or  salt  was  dissolved  and 
poured  into  a  hole  in  the  meadow,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  water  of  the  spring 
supplying  the  village  became  very  salty.  Flour  mixed  and  poured  into  the 
hole  gave  no  trace  in  the  spring,  showing  that  solid  particles  were  filtered 
out. 

In  Plymouth,  Pa.,  then  a  town  of  8,000,  within  a  period  of  a  few  weeks  in 
1885  there  were  more  than  1,000  cases  and  100  deaths  from  typhoid  fever.  It 
was  found  that  the  following  conditions  existed:  During  the  previous  hard 
winter  the  hydrant  water  had  been  supplied  from  the  Susquehanna  river,  but 
with  the  spring  floods  the  supply  was  taken  from  the  usual  source,  a  moun- 
tain brook.  A  man  coming  from  Philadelphia  sick  with  typhoid  fever  was 
cared  for  in  a  house  near  the  source  of  this  brook.  The  waters  from  the  sick 
room  were  thrown  on  the  snow  on  the  side  hill  near  the  brook.  With  the 
general  thaw  this  mass  of  typhoid  refuse  was  swept  into  the  stream  and 
thence  was  pumped  into  the  water  mains.  The  typhoid  fever  cases  were  con- 
fined exclusively  to  persons  using  the  hydrant  water.  Those  using  well  water 
or  river  water  exclusively  escaped  entirely. 

Similarly  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  have  frequently  been  traced  to  the  use 
of  certain  wells,  families  using  city  water  being  free  from  the  disease,  and 
many  similar  instances  may  be  told  of  villages  and  country.  An  instance  in 
the  country,  when  three-fourths  of  those  engaged  in  a  job  of  threshing  were 
taken  down  with  typhoid  fever,  might  be  cited,  and  others  detailing  the 
fatalities  attending  tenant  after  tenant  who  had  used  water  from  a  well  which 
must  have  been  contaminated.  Nor  are  such  direful  effects  confined  to 
typhoid  fever,  or  even  to  water-borne  diseases.  The  full  list  of  communicable 
diseases  is  applicable  to  country  conditions.  Malarial  fevers,  for  instance, 
form  a  considerable  part  of  country  ills.  While  it  is  known  that  the  presence 
of  stagnant  water  and  the  lupturning:  of  old  sod  are  conditions  favorable  to 
its  genesis,  there  are  unknown  factors  in  the  life  history  of  the  malarial  germ 
which  it  is  hoped  the  future  will  bring  to  light.  In  the  meantime,  thoroughly 
drained  and  tilled  soil  and  the  absence  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  tend  to 
make  immune  conditions.  With  these  effects  in  mind,  compare  the  value  of 
life,  or  even  of  the  expense  of  sickness,  with  the  cost  and  the  necessary 
effort  required  to  keep  proper  sanitary  surroundings. 

That  surface  pollution  may  easily  reach  shallow  wells  may  be  seen  from  an 
experience  told  dv  a  friend  of  mine  living  in  Urbana.  Wisning  to  utilize  a 
kit  which  had  held  fish,  he  buried  the  two  remaining  spoiled  fish  and  the  salt 
and  brine  from  it  some  fifty  feet  from  a  well.     The  result  was  that  in  forty- 
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^ight  honrB  the  water  from  the  well  was  so  salty  it  oould  not  be  used.  Many 
well  waters  quickly  change  their  chemical  analysis  after  heavy  rains^  many  are 
ionnd  to  be  polluted  by  cesspool  infiltration.  A  sapposed  medicinal  spring 
in  this  State  was  proved  to  be  only  badly  contaminated  ground  water. 

And  it  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  a  dangerous  water.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
most  impure  and  dangerous  waters  are  most  agreeable  to  the  taste  and  may 
be  greatly  liked  for  their  seemingly  desirable  qualities.  Instances  are  not 
rare  where  wells  fouled  by  cesspool  infiltration  to  a  large  extent  are  very  po]^- 
ular  because  of  the  coolness  and  sparkle  of  the  water,  and  much  objection  is 
raised  to  closing  them  as  a  sanitary  meabure.  As  the  Rivers  Pollution  Com- 
mission of  England  puts  it  '* unfortunately  excrementitious  liquids,  especially 
■after  they  have  soaked  through  a  few  feet  of  porous  soil,  do  not  impair  the 
potability  of  water,  and  this  pollution  is  consumed  from  year  to  year  without 
a,  suspicion  of  its  character,  until  finally  the  cesspool  and  well  receive  infected 
sewage,  and  then  an  outbreak  of  epidemic  diseases  compels  attention  to  the 
poUutea  water."  As  Professor  Mason  says,  '*so  long  as  a  water  is  bright  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  persuade  the  average  owner 
that  it  is  unfit  for  use.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  given  off  in  the  decomposition 
of  organic  matter  acts  to  make  such  water  more  palatable."  The  fact  that 
the  use  of  water  from  such  wells  has  seemingly  been  attended  with  no  bad  re- 
sults does  not  give  it  character,  for  while  offerine^  an  opening  to  disease 
^rms,  it  may  not  yet  have  received  them,  or  the  physical  condition  of  the 
users  may  make  them  at  that  time  immune  or  not  predisposed  to  harbor  the 
disease  germs. 

The  determination  of  the  sanitary  properties  of  a  water  is  frequently  an  in- 
tricate and  complex  matter.  Chemical  examination  alone  may  not  settle  its 
standing.  A  biological  examination  may  not  give  a  clear  title.  Such  exam- 
inations bring  up  evidence  for  or  against  the  water,  or  perhaps  show  symp- 
toms from  which  a  diagnosis  may  be  made,  or  ^ive  data  showing  incidents 
in  the  life  history  of  the  water.  In  fact,  the  sanitary  examination  of  a  water 
involves  determining  the  life  history  of  the  water,  finding  where  it  was  bom. 
what  influences  surround  it,  with  whom  it  has  associated,  whether  its  good 
clothes  result  from  bad  surroundings  or  hard  work,  whether  its  bright  com- 
plexion indicates  good  health  or  is  the  flush  of  fever,  and  whether  its  aevelop- 
ment  has  been  such  as  to  show  that  it  is  trustworthy  or  doubtful.  The  popu- 
lar idea  that  a  chemical  examination  determines)  the  properties  of  a  water, 
much  as  the  amount  of  poison  might  be  determined,  is  a  mistake.  The  chem- 
ist, as  judge,  must  know  the  life  nistory  of  the  water,  its  source  and  sur- 
roundings, and  the  chemical  analysis  is  of  great  value  in  that  it  throws  light 
on  all  this.  A  series  of  analyses  (a  single  one  may  be  of  little  value)  under 
varying  conditions  of  filth  and  ground  water  and  drought  may  present  much 
oviaence.  Biological  examination  may  not  detect  a  single  typhoid  germ,  and 
the  water  may  still  be  liable  to  such  pollution.  With  all  the  available  evi- 
dence before  him,  circumstantial  though  much  of  it  may  be,  the  judge  will  be 
able  to  approve  or  condemn  the  water. 

Most  European  cities  having  a  source  of  water  supply  liable  to  pollution 
have  made  large  expenditures  of  money  in  the  construction  of  filters,  and  the 
results  of  the  workings  of  these  filters  are  wonderful.  The  filters  are  very 
oarefully  operated  and  their  workings  are  under  the  continuous  supervision 
of  trained  scientific  men.  The  effect  is  very  plainly  seen  in  the  low  typhoid 
mortality. 

In  the  United  States  a  considerable  study  of  filtration  has  been  mad^  and 
in  many  cities  filters  are  operated  with  good  results.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, no  such  care  is  gi^^i^  to  filters  as  in  Europe,  and  many  ot  the  filters  in 
our  cities,  bv  the  methods  of  operation  in  use,  are  inefficient  and  misleading. 
The  term ''filtered  water"  may  not  be  synonymous  with  "purified  water," 
and  the  layman  is  warned  against  reposing  too  much  confidence  in  the  safety 
of  waters  so  labeled.  This  statement  is  likely  to  be  applicable  to  many  of 
the  private  filters  and  house  filters,  which  as  tney  are  frequently  operated  are 
as  likely  to  be  disease-breeding  machines  as  to  be  water  purifiers.  Without 
oonstant  care  they  give  only  fancied  security  and  are  worse  than  nothing. 

Again,  it  should  be  noted  that  clear  and  sparkling  water  may  not  be  whole- 
some water,  and  that  clarified  water  may  not  be  purified  water. 
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But  what  about  the  removal  and  disposal  of  household  wastesf  Singularly, 
the  extravaffant  use  of  water  in  America  makes  the  removal  of  these  wastes 
comparatively  easy,  and  the  water-carriage  system  o£  sewers  as  developed  in 
American  cities  is  hj  far  the  best  method  of  removal  for  large  communi- 
ties. Liquid  and  floating  wastes  are  promptly  carried  away  through  the 
sewers  before  decomposition  has  set  in  and  without  exposure  in  the  house 
and  without  intrusion  by  laborers  or  police.  It  is  thus  far  more  satisfactory 
^an  the  older  European  niethods  of  removal  of  the  wastes  in  casks  by  govern- 
ment departments.  Notwithstanding  that  many  defects  in  design  and  con- 
struction in  the  sewerage  systems  of  American  cities  exist,  defects  which 
give  unsanitary  conditions,  yet  this  state  is  far  better  than  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  leaching  cesspools  and  foul  and  unventilated  drains  and  the  presence 
of  heaps  of  decaying  ve^table  and  animal  matter.  Well  built  sewers, 
properly  flushed  and  ventilated  and  laid  for  cleaning  velocities  are  great 
sanitary  agents. 

The  final  disposition  of  the  sewage  of  cities  is  becoming  a  serious  i>roblem. 
Dischargee  into  large  bodies  of  water,  with  the  accompanying  dilution  and 
purification,  is  practiced  wherever  possible.  With  small  volumes  of  water, 
and  especially  when  the  stream  discharges  inte  one  furnishing  a  city's  water 
supply,  purification  is  more  important.  In  England .  and  in  Massachusetts 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  where  very  small  streams  are  used  as  sources 
of  water  supply,  the  required  purification  is  such  that  the  effluent  from  the 
sewage  comes  up  to  drinking  water  standards  of  purity.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  necessities  for  complete  purification  do  not  exist,  and  only  partiid 
purification  is  necessary. 

I  shall  not  trespass  on  your  patience  to  describe  these  methods  of  purifica- 
tion, but  only  to  say  that  experience  has  shown  that  chemical  precipitation  is 
generally  unsatisfactory;  that  broad  irrigation — ^the  application  to  crops — is 
unsuitedf  to  such  a  climate  as  this — either  the  crops  or  the  purification  su&ers; 
and  that  the  new  and  modern  methods  utilize  nature's  forces,  oxydizing,  mitri- 
i^ng  and  otherwise  purifying  through  the  active  agency  of  bacteria  them- 
selves, not  the  pathogenic  variety,  the  disease  germs,  but  other  similar  or- 
ganisms which  are  powerful  agents  for  good.  Septic  tanks,  bacteria  beds, 
contact  beds,  and  even  filter  beds  are  examples  of  such  processes.  It  so 
happened  that  a  septic  tank  designed  and  constructed  by  me  was  a  pioneer  in 
this  direction  and  probably  antedated  the  first  English  septic  tank.  Here  in 
these  tanks,  in  the  dark  and  without  attention,  nature  is  working  away  day 
and  night,  through  the  agency  of  these  hordes  of  minute  organic  life,  re- 
ducing the  wastes  of  civilization  to  harmless  forms  and  preventing  the  un- 
sanitary conditions  which  would  result  from  discharging  the  crude  sewage 
into  small  streams.  Wonderful  results  have  been  accomplished,  and  wonder- 
ful advances  in  methods  of  sewage  purification  may  yet  be  expected. 

*' Sanitary  plumbing"  is  a  popular  expression  im  towns,  but  unsanitary 
plumbing  is  quite  a  common  fact,  due  sometimes  to  the  plumber  who  does 
not  know  his  business  and  scamps  his  job,  and  sometimes  to  the  house- 
keeper who  scours  the  pots  and  pans  and  scrubs  the  kitchen  floor  but  fails 
to  look  after  dirty  fixtures.  Besides,  settlement  of  walls  and  deterioration  of 
pipes  and  jointing  may  open  up  the  joints,  and  so  the  plumbing  system 
should  be  tested  occasionidly.  However,  recent  plumbing  practice  is  far  in 
advance  of  old  methods,  and  exposed  work,  well  Iventilated  pipes,  well- 
formed  traps,  straight  direct  runs,  proper  outlet,  and  the  many  little  details 
of  good  design,  together  with  good  workmanship,  leave  little  to  be  desired; 
but  better  an  old  style  slop  bucket  than  costly  plumbing,  poorly  planned  or 
even  neglected. 

Permit  me,  however,  to  proceed  to  relieve  your  minds  somewhat  on  the 
matter  of  the  deadly  sewer  gas,  to  which  has  been  attributed  so  much  disease 
and  misery.  Sensational  writers  have  needlessly  alarmed  the  public  and  with- 
out any  basis  of  sanitary  fact.  While  there  is  much  to  be  learned  in  this 
matter,  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  disease  may  be  communicated  through 
sewer  gas.    The  present  knowledge  of  this  is  about  as  follows: 
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Sewer  ^as,  or  sewer  air,  the  air  of  sewers  and  plumbing  systems,  is,  for 
ordinarily  well  ventillated  sewers,  not  much  worse  than  the  air  of  our  rooms 
— vitiated  it  is  true,  but  chemically  it  does  not  contain  much  more  carbonic 
acid  ^as  than  the  air  of  a  room  filled  with  people,  and  bacterially  it  does  not 
contain  as  many  bacteria  as  street  air,  and  its  bacterial  content  is  that  of  the 
street.  No  pathogrenic  bacteria  hare  been  found  there,  and  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  any  could  reach  it  from  those  hanpening  to  be  carried  in  the  sew- 
age. Breathing  such  air,  less  oxygen  would  be  taken  into  the  lungs  and 
sUghtly  more  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  as  the  breathing  of  pure  air  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas  has  been  shown  to  have  no  particular  effect  upon  a  person,  no 
bad  effects  can  come  from  this.  As  badly  ventilated  rooms  give  neadaches 
and  dizziness,  we  may  expect  that  sewer  gas  will  have  a  similar  effect.  The 
<;auso  of  the  symptoms  experienced  in  badly  ventilated  rooms  is  unknown. 
In  the  same  way  there  may  Be  in  the  sewer  gas  something  which  when  con- 
tinually taken  into  the  system  lowers  the  vitality,  reduces  the  disease-resist- 
ing powers  of  the  individual,  and  hence  renders  him  more  readily  a  victim  of 
disease. 

Taken  all  in  all  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  danger  from  sewer  gas  has 
been  greatly  overestimated,  that  it  has  not  been  shown  to  contain  or  convey 
pathogenic  germs,  but  that  its  continued  presence,  especially  in  sleeping 
rooms,  would  lower  the  vitality  and  render  the  individual  more  susceptible  to 
the  inroads  of  disease.  While  this  is  to  be  avoided,  the  probability  of  dan- 
gerous results  in  ordinarily  well  built  houses,  is  far  less  than  that  from  in^- 
pure  cellar  air.  Damp,  dark  and  unventilated  cellars,  those  in  which  there  is 
no  chance  for  light  and  freguent  change  of  air,  where  mouldy  gn^owths  may 
occur  and  where  around  air  may  bring  objectionable  results,  may  contain 
vitiated  air  which  passing  up  through  floors  and  between  partitions  perme- 
ates the  house.  Sometimes  tne  leaky  air  duct  supplying  the  hot-air  furnace 
aids  in  distributing  the  cellar  air.  So  look  out  for  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  cellar. 

The  realm  of  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  air-borne  diseases  is  also 
very  large,  and  quarantine,  isolation,  aisinfection,and  preventative  medicine 
have  achieved  great  results.  The  work  of  State  boards  of  health  in  the  sav- 
ing of  life  is  not  generally  appreciated,  but  irksome  and  seemingly  arbitrary 
though  their  acts  may  appear  to  be,  the  results  are  far-reaching.  It  is  dim- 
cult  to  state  the  gain  to  the  public  health,  but  it  has  been  estimated,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health  in  five  years  saved  to  the 
people  of  Michigan,  counting  the  value  of  life  $500.00,  five  million  dollars  in 
the  value  of  the  lives  saved  and  the  expense  of  sickness  prevented  from  four 
diseases,— diptheria,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever  and  measles. 

But  you  will  say  that  much  of  what  has  been  decribed  is  not  applicable  to 
country  homes,  and  the  farmer  is  fortunate  that  this  is  true.  If  cities  em- 
ployed some  country  practices,  their  death  rate  would  be  doubled,  and  if  the 
results  outlined  by  sensational  would-be  sanitarians  applied  to  rural  condi- 
tions;  the  country  would  long  ago  haye  been  depopulated.  Why,  then,  is  it 
that  in  spite  of  careless  practices  and  apparently  unsanitary  methods  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  country  homes  are  such  that  the  death  rate  generally  is 
lees  than  that  of  the  cityf  Nature  is  at  home  in  the  country,  and  the  farm- 
er's transgressions  may  not  have  taxed  her  power  of  recuperation.  Drained 
surface  soil  has  wonderful  power  of  disinfection;  vegetable  growth,  bacterial 
activity  of  fresh  earth,  abundance  of  air  in  tilled  soil,  nitrifying  effect  of  sur- 
face filtration,  purifying  effect  of  sun  and  air,  all  aid  in  making  such  soil, 
when  not  overburdened,  a  wonderful  sanitary  agent,  decomposing,  reducing 
and  converting  to  the  enrichment  of  the  earth  that  which  otherwise  would  be 
destructive  to  life  and  health;  and  yet  when  overtaxed  it  is  true  that  this 
jigent  breaks  down  and  becomes  a  conveyor  of  pollution  and  disease. 

How  then  may  the  dweller  in  the  country  improve  his  sanitary  condition 
and  avoid  mucn  of  the  health-effects  of  unsanitary  surroundingsf  Let  me 
sketch  briefly  some  of  the  elements  attending  proper,  healthful  conditions. 

The  old  well  may  have  been  shallow,  may  have  received  surface  water  and 
surface  washings  from  decaying  heaps  of  vegetation,  or  from  the  slop  sink  or 
the  privy  vault  or  the  barnyaro.    Test  it  by  dumping  a  barrel  of  salt  in  a 
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stispected  pit,  or  better  throw  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lithium  and  hay& 
the  water  examined  with  a  spectroscope  a  week  or  so  later.  What  wonder 
that  typhoid  fever  is  more  prevalent  in  country  districts  than  in  cities  havinflf 

Sure  water  supply  and  that  other  maladies  han^f  on  in  some  country  neighbor- 
oods.  Discard  the  suspicious  water,  and  sink  a  well  below  impervious 
strata,  cutting^  off  the  surface  water.  The  deep  well  which  has  been  put  down 
so  commonly  in  recent  years  has  been  reducing  doctor's  bills  amazingly,  sa 
much  so  that  the  physicians  are  remarking  about  it. 

Fortunately  for  the  farmer,  refuse  animal  and  vegetable  matter  has  a  money 
value  for  him,  and  it  does  not  need  even  a  hint  to  cause  him  to  utilize  every- 
thing for  food  or  fertilizer,. but  he  may  need  to  be  urged  not  to  delay  its  re- 
moval and  not  to  pile  it  where  the  soil  near  the  house  may  become  polluted 
thereby.  The  slop  drain  is  generally  badly  located  and  in  foul  condition. 
Build  it  tight,  give  it  large  fall,  flush  it  well  and  frequently,  and  see  that  no- 
nuisance  results  from  the  disposal  of  the  waste  water  at  the  end,  or  discharge 
such  wastes  scattered  over  shrubs  or  dry  soil.  The  proper  construction  of 
this  drain  and  the  method  of  disposition  of  the  wastes  depend  so  much  upon 
local  conditions  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  definite  instructions  concerning  them. 

Fortunately,  methods  of  disposing  of  wastes  seemingly  primitive  and  crude- 
may  be  sanitary  methods.  Vaults  for  the  disposal  of  human  wastes  may  well 
be  shallow  pits  in  dry  soil,  which  may  be  filled  with  earth  when^  after  not  toa 
long  a  use,  a  new  site  is  selected, — leaving  good  sanitary  conditions  in  ordi- 
nary soil  if  the  earth  be  not  overtaxed.  More  elaborate  earth  closets  are 
preferable  if  properly  constructed  and  cared  for. 

Flies  are  pests,  and  while  they  may  act  as  scavengers,  their  agency  in  car* 
rying  disease  germs  to  food  is  too  probable  to  make  their  presence  bearable* 

The  site  of  the  house  must  be  well  drained.  If  not  on  a  naturally  dry  spot, 
it  should  be  thoroughly  and  completely  under-drained  to  a  depth  below  the 
cellar — made  dry  in  spring  as  well  as  summer.  Allow  no  rank  vegetation  or 
weeds  to  hold  moisture  on  the  surface — sheep  will  do  what  the  scythe  or  lawn 
mower  may  not  find  time  to  do.  And  the  cellar,  it  must  be  always  and  at  all 
times  dry— not  merely  generally  free  from  water  but  free  from  dampness  any 
where.  It  must  be  kept  free  from  rotting  vegetables,  and  should  be  constant- 
ly ventilated  and  be  given  as  much  sunlight  as  practicable.  If  the  cellar  doe& 
not  extend  under  all  the  house,  the  remaining  foundation  space  must  be  dry 
and  airy.  The  absence  of  emanations  from  polluted  soil  and  the  exclusion  of 
impure  ground  air  will  decrease  malarial  and  fever  attacks.  And  the  i)remises- 
must  be  kept  thoroughly  clean;  deordorize  and  disinfect,  not  necessariW  with 
chemicals  and  patent  disinfectants,  but  with  fresh  earth,  uptumed|soil,  arained 
surfaces,  air  and  sunlight;  make  cleanliness  the  criterion. 

Have  I  told  you  nothing  newf  Do  you  say  that  this  merely  describes  the 
surroundings  of  the  country  homef  Do  I  mean  that  this  is  the  idealf  Through 
all  the  work  of  the  sanitarian,  the  uppermost  thought  is  cleanliness — pure  air,, 
pure  water  and  pure  soil.  The  careful  farmer,  in  cleaning  up  and  hauling 
away,  and  tiling,  and  raking  and  burning,  in  painting,  and  whitewashing 
and  draining,  and  the  thrifty  housewife  in  scrubbing,  and  cleaning  and  air- 
ing and  letting  in  sunlight,  are  sanitarians  to  their  community,  ana  thus  are 
aiding  in  a  great  and  wonderful  work,  the  promotion  of  the  public  health. 

But  is  this  allf  Are  health  conditions  the  only  aim  in  the  introduction  of 
sanitary  arrangementsf  In  the  beginning,  sanitary  engineering  was  said  to 
include  and  imply  the  construction  of  certain  utilities,  and  water  fixtures  in 
houses,  bath  tubs,  lavatories,  kitchen  and  laundry  sinks  and  other  plumbing,, 
and  the  means  of  easily  disposing  of  the  wastes  of  the  household  are  worth 
having  even  on  the  score  of  utility,  convenience  and  comfort.  Why  should 
not  the  farmer's  wife  have  the  same  facilities  and  comforts  as  the  city  woman 
of  the  same  standing  and  equal  wealth.  Land  values  have  trebled,  barns 
have  grown  larger  and  mortgages  smaller,  the  land  owner's  hours  have  grown 
shorter  and  the  opportunities  for  enjoyment  and  comfort  have  increased. 

Let  me  describe  a  farm  house  of  a  friend.  It  is  well  built,  properly  heated,, 
and  conveniently  arranged,  planned  with  an  eye  to  comfort  and  health.     A 

fl^asoline  engine  (easily  regulated,  requiring  little   attention  and  incurring^ 
ittle  expense)  pumps  water  from  a  deep  weu  to  an  elevated  tank.  This  water 
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is  piped  to  bam  yard  and  feed  lots  and  pastures— and  also  to  the  house  and 
to  the  dairy.  Soft  water  is  pumped  to  an  attio  tank.  The  bathroom  is  well 
warmed  in  winter  and  well  aired  at  all  times.  Hot  water  pipes  are  provided. 
Lavatories  and  closet,  and  kitchen  sink  and  laundry  sinK,  water  fixtures, 
waste  pipes  and  soil  and  vent  pipes  are  put  in  in  such  a  way  as  to  fill  sanitary 
requirements.  In  addition  to  these  conveniences  the  construction  has  been 
such  that  the  air  and  soil  under  and  around  the  house,  the  ventilation  of  the 
house,  and  every  detail  go  to  fill  the  requirements  for  a  sanitary  dwellincr. 
This  is  not  a  rare  example.  Such  houses  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers. 
As  farmers  can  afford  the  outlay  the  numbers  must  irrow.  The  wife  and 
family  deserve  the  improved  sanitary  conditions  and  the  added  convenience 
and  comfort.  The  equipment  may  not  always  be  so  elaborate  and  expensive, 
but  both  sanitary  requirements  and  convenient  facilities  are  essential. 

And  woman  can  be  an  active  affent  in  furthering  the  adoption  of  sanitary 
conditions.  Her  inborn  hatred  of  filth,  her  enmity  to  dust  and  dampness,  her 
love  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air  fit  her  to  be  a  sanitarian.  Let  her  learn  fully 
the  requirements  of  sanitary  conditions  and  methods  of  sanitary  science. 
Let  her  see  the  import  of  its  results  and  know  the  details  of  its  principles, 
and  next  to  the  medical  and  enfi^ineeriui:  professions  we  may  count  on  her 
plaving  the  most  important  part,  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  community; 
and  may  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science  aid  in  accomplishing^ 
this  result  and  thus  share  in  the  triumph  of  prolonfi^in j?  human  life  and  lessen- 
ing human  misery. 

During  Mr.  Talbott's  talk  the  Mt.  Vernon  High  School  came  in  a 
body,  and  were  addressed  by  Mrs.  Kedzie,  who  introduced  the  Pro- 
fessor to  them.  Professor  Talbott  was  followed  }?y  a  song  by  the 
Clover  Leaf  Quartette. 

Mrs.  Kedzie  then  announced  that  Mrs.  McLauehlin  had  written  a 
paper,  "How  to  Teach  Our  Boys  and  Girls  Thrift  and  Obedience," 
bat  as  it  was  impossible  for  Mrs.  McLaughlin  to  be  present.  Mrs. 
Challicomb  would  read  the  paper: 

HOW  TO   CULTTVATK   HiLBITS  OP  THRIFT  AND   06KDIBNOE   IN  0T7R  BOYS    AND 

GIRLS. 

Thrift  and  obedience  go  hand  in  hand.  We  can  not  expect  thrift  without 
obedience,  and  we  can  not  have  obedience  without  thrift.  Thrift  began 
with  civilization,  it  began  when  men  found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  to- 
morrow as  well  as  today.  It  began  long  before  money  was  invented.  Thrift 
means  private  economy  as  well  as  the  order  and  management  of  the  family. 
Economy  or  thrift  is  not  a  natural  instinct  as  so  many  of  us  would  like  to 
believe,  but  the  growth  of  experience,  example  and  forethought.  We  must 
look  well  to  the  little  things  of  life.  Neglect  of  small  things  is  the  rock  on 
which  a  majority  of  the  human  race  split.  Human  life  consists  of  a  succession 
of  small  events,  each  of  which  is  comparativelv  unimportant,  and  yet  the 
happiness  and  success  of  every  man  and  woman  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  these  small  events  are  dealt  with.  Character  is  built  upon  little 
things;  the  success  of  a  man  depends  upon  his  attention  to  the  little  things, 
and  the  habits  of  our  children  depend  upon  the  little  things  taught  them  day 
by  day. 

How  many  of  us,  through  sentiment  and  habits  of  worrying,  take  from  our 
children  the  independence  and  self-reliance  which  by  rights  should  be  theirs. 
I  was  reading  not  long  ago  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  on  the  avenues 
of  large  cities  to  see  a  prosperous,  sturdy  little  boy  on  his  way  to  school,  with 
beside  him,  a  maid  to  carry  his  books.  The  building  of  a  man  is  a  difficult 
and  complicated  matter  and  demands  that  certain  elements  should  be  sus- 
tained from  the  very  beginning,  such  as  self  reliance,  pluck  and  energy. 
What  a  blow  to  an  American  boy's  pride  to  be  tagged  after  by  a  nurse  long 
after  he  should  rely  upon  himself.  This  same  little  boy  will,  no  doubt,  come 
home  from  school  ana  throw  off  his  wraps  for  maid  or  mother  to  pick  up;  it 
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is  often  much  easier  to  do  this  than  call  the  child  to  do  it,  but  every  time  we 
indulge  in  the.  luxury  of  pampering  and  waiting  upon  our  children  we  are 
sowing  the  seed  of  idleness,  selfishness  and  immorality.  If  I  could  have  but 
five  years  of  a  child's  life  in  which  to  cultivate  habits  of  obedience  and  thrift, 
give  me  the  first  five.  The  first  tender  vears  are  by  far  the  most  important 
in  the  moulding  of  character  and  general  moral  training.  I  agree  with  Mrs. 
Borer  when  she  says,  *4f  were  she  to  adopt  a  child  she  must  have  it  before  it 
has  lived  three  hours,"  or  before  it  has  been  spoiled  by  the  sentiment  of 
mothers,  grandmothers  and  nurses.  One  writer  goes  so  far  acTto  say  that  all 
babies  should  be  transferred  at  birth  to  public  nurseries,  where  they  could 
have  the  best  professional  care  and  handling,  and  where  each  would  be 
treated  impartially,  as  one  of  many,  rather  than  a  demigod  around  whom  all 
other  created  beings  revolve.  Our  babies  are  monarchs.  They  begin  to  rule 
us  long  before  we  have  thought  of  training  them.  I  often  think  ol  a  stery  I 
once  heard  of  a  woman  who  went  to  her  pastor  and  asked  when  she  should 
begin  to  train  her  child,  he  said.  **How  old  is  your  childf"  She  replied, 
*Just  six  months  old."  He  said,  '*Madam  you  have  lost  but  six  months,  be- 
in  now."  Indolence,  selfishness  and  sentiment  in  mothers  has  ruined  more 
ovs  and  girls  than  generations  of  wicked  fathers.  We  often  hear  it  said, 
'*That  boy  is  a  lazy  fellow,  but  look  at  his  father,  he  comes  honestly  by  it." 
I  sa^  look  at  his  mother.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  you  will  find  her  either  self- 
ish, indolent  or  sentimental,  more  times  all  three  in  one.  We  mothers  have 
a  great  responsibility  resting  upon  us,  we  can  not  feel  it  too  keenly,  but  we 
need  the  cooperation  of  the  father. 

Parents  must  agree  upon  some  plan  and  abide  by  it.  They  must  uphold 
each  other  in  the  training  of  their  children  or  the  anchor  is  lost,  ana  the 
child  stands  upon  a  shaky  foundation.  The  well  being  of  our  boys  and  girls 
rests  upon  the  untiring  and  united  efforts  of  father  and  mother  to  mfJce  them 
obedient,  thrifty  and  self-respecting.  Let  us  begin  with  our  babies.  We 
mothers  have  a  habit,  and  a  bad  habit,  of  running  to  them  every  time  they 
make  a  sound,  taking  them  up,  petting,  rocking  and  pampering  them.  We 
do  not  know  that  when  we  do  tnis  we  are  taking  from  them  mdependence 
and  self-reliance.  When  we  have  fed,  bathed  and  made  our  babies  comfort- 
able our  duty  ends.  We  make  our  babies  sill>  and  self-conscious  by  noticing 
everything  they  do,  and  then  in  a  year  or  two,  try  to  snub  these  traits  out  of 
them.  Our  babies  are  smiled  upen,  approved  and  adored  only  to  have  all 
their  pride  taken  from  them  by  ''Don't  show  off"  you  are  too  old.  Right  here 
is  one  of  the  most  pitiful  periods  in  a  child's  life,  and  just  here  is  where  a 

S roper  kindergarten  training  is  of  great  help  to  parents.  Not  long  since  I 
card  a  mother  say,  she  hiS  taken  her  little  six-year-old  child  out  of  kin- 
dergarten because  she  wasn't  learning  anything.  I  was  surprised.  I  do  not 
send  my  children  to  kindergarten  to  learn  to  read,  spell  and  do  examples  in 
arithmetic.  I  send  them  to  form  habits  of  industry.  I  send  them  to  kinder- 
garten to  make  them  feel  the  responsibility  of  doing  something  every  day. 
Children  should  feel  that  there  is  work  waiting  for  them  each  day,  that  work 
should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  which  is.  of  course,  the  idea  of  the 
kindergarten.  Industrious  habits  thus  formed  will  influence  their  whole  lives. 
We  are  all  looking  for  the  best  methods  of  teaching  our  children  thrift.  We 
want  to  feel  that  should  we  be  taken  from  them,  they  will  not  be  a  burden 
to  the  state.  We  can  not  endow  them  with  these  traits,  we  must  teach  them. 
1  believe  that  environment  is  a  stronger  influence  in  life  than  heredity  in  the 
formation  of  character.  How  a  child  thinks  is  far  more  important  than  how 
he  spells.  How  a  child  feels  is  of  more  impertanee  than  how  he  reads.  As 
parents  it  is  our  right  and  duty  to  know  the  teacher  who  is  to  have  so  large  a 
share  in  the  early  training  of  our  children.  We  should  know  their  motives, 
thoughts  and  character.  We  should  study  their  plans  and  methods,  that  they 
may  not  undo  what  we  have  been  trying  to  accomplish.  Above  all,  we  should 
uphold  the  teacher  before  our  children. 

Parents  and  teachers  should  work  together  in  the  training  of  children. 
Parents  are  too  indulgent.  For  example:  The  little  boy  wants  a  knife,  he 
goes  to  his  mother  with  the  wish :  if  she  is  a  (2[Ood,  wise  mother  she  will  say, 
save  your  pennies  and  buy  a  knife.  He  begms  to  save,  but  the  time  seems 
long;    finally,  the  mother  gives  way  to  sentiment,  goes  out  and  buys  the 
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knife;  he  is  happy  for  a  moment  and  she  is  satisfied.  She  is  also  very  short 
sighted\  she  does  not  know  she  has  delayed  that  boy's  i>rogre8S  if  she  has  not 
destrmfed  his  ambition.  The  knife  comes  easy,  the  knife  froes  easy,  when  if 
he  is  allowed  to  earn  it  by  patience,  and  a  straggle,  he  will  fpiard  that  knife 
so  carefully  he  can  show  it  to  his  ij^randchildren.  We  are  too  eager  to  please 
oar  children  and  appear  generons  in  their  eyes.  Christmas,  that  blessed  day, 
has  been  made  a  burden  in  the  majority  of  families  in  trying  to  indulge  every 
wish  of  the  children.  We  feel  that  the  entire  toy  store  is  not  too  mu<m.  Per- 
haps you  have  heard  of  the  little  boy  who  wcus  standing  in  front  of  a  toy  store 
Christmas  morning  crying.  A  gentleman  passing  asked  him  what  he  was 
crying  for;  he  said,  "I  want  a  Christmas  present."  The  man  told  him  to  se- 
lect anything  that  he  wanted  and  he  would  give  it  to  him.  The  boy  sobbed, 
"^'I've  got  all  those  things."  How  often  mothers  say  they  are  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifice  to  please  their  children;  the  hard  work  will  come  soon 
enough.  We  are  doing  our  children  greater  kindness  by  teaching  them  self 
■denial  and  generosity, 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  *'Some  Thoughts  on  Education," 
by  Locke,  written  in  1690,  two  hundred  years  ago.  He  says,  make  few  rules 
for  small  children,  but  see  that  they  live  up  to  them  bv  forming  habits, 
rather  than  by  constant  discipline.  He  says  parents  ana  governors  ought 
not  to  make  scarecrows  of  themselves  that  their  children  ana  subjects  should 
4ilways  tremble  in  their  sight,  such  an  austerity  may  make  their  government 
«a8y  to  themselves,  but  or  very  little  use  to  their  pupils.  Keep  the  mind  in 
an  easy,  calm  temper. 

''It  is  as  impossible  to  draw  fair  and  regular  characters  on  a  trembling 
mind  as  on  a  shaking  paper." 

This  subject  is  one  so  full  of  interest  to  me,  I  find  it  hard  to  end,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  end  and  no  time  to  be  wasted  in  the  training  of  our  children  in 
habits  of  obedience  and  thrift.  One  woman  has  wisely  said,  '^Neglect  the 
whole  world  if  need  be  for  the  welfare  of  your  child." 

**For  the  stmoture  that  we  raise 

Time  is  with  materials  filled. 
Oar  todays  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  baild.'\ 

— lionfffellow, 

Mrs.  Kedzie:  We  are  very  much  disappointed  today  in  not  hav- 
ing with  ns  Miss  Bowman  of  the  Ohio  State  University.  Miss  Bow- 
man  is  a  woman  who  has  been  teaching  domestic  economy  some 
years,  and  who  has  been  very  successful  in  her  teaching.  Until  noon 
today  we  expected  her,  but  word  has  come  that  she  can  not  be  with  us. 

In  taking  a  little  of  your  time,  this  afternoon,  I  have  no  apolo&nr  to  offer 
for  coming  before  you  with  the  same  old  talk  on  the  same  old  subject  upon 
which  I  have  spoken  to  many  of  you  before,  for  I  have  the  very  best  of  prec- 
edents to  give  to  an  Illinois  audience.  I  have  the  precedent  made  by  your 
own  Lincoln,  who  gave  answer  to  the  charge  made  by  Col.  Douglass  at  one 
of  their  famous  debates.  Douglass  said,  '*  You  have  had  a  good  speech,  and 
it  ought  to  be  a  good  one,  for  Mr.  Lincoln  has  said  the  same  things  in  the 
same  speech  down  at  Cairo,  up  at  Peoria,  over  at  Galesburg,  and  now  again 
he  makes  the  same  speech  to  you.''  Lincoln  answered,  *'I  suppose  Col. 
Dout(lass  has  spoken  the  truth,  for  I  have  made  the  same  talk  at  Cairo  and  at 
Peoria  and  at  Galesburg,  and  i  mean  to  keep  on  saying  the  same  things  as 
long  as  I  live." 

When  we  women  talk,  it  is  likely  to  be  on  the  one  subject  which  is  a  most 
familiar  one  to  us  all,  but  which  touches  the  heart  of  every  American  where- 
ever  he  hears  it — the  subject  of  home  making;  and  I  wish  to  talk  again  about 
the  teaching  of  domestic  eeonomy  in  our  schools.  As  the  boys  and  girls  have 
come  here  from  your  high  school  todav,  I  am  glad  to  say  before  them  that 
the  training  in  public  school  work  in  Illinois  has  a  strong  tendency  toward 
making  itself  felt  in  the  lines  of  practical  work,  and  manual  training  and  do- 
mestic economy  are  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  all  over  tne  State. 
The  young  people  who  are  in  our  schools  today  will  make  the  men  and  wo- 
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men  of  tomorrow,  and  unless  we  give  them  a  practical  education  which  will* 
make  them  ready  for  all  the  duties  which  will  come  into  their  hands,  we  are- 
not  dealine:  justly  by  them. 

Illinois  people  have  been  strong  in  their  ideas  ot  schools.  We  see  upon 
every  prairie  and  by  erery   stream  the  white  school  house  which  indicates- 

Sowth  for  the  community.  But  some  times  I  think  we  have  not  been  quite 
ouffhtful  enough  in  the  kind  of  education  we  have  given  our  children.  It 
may  oe  we  have  oeen  a  little  like  the  story  told  of  Huxley;  he  ran  out  and 
stepped  in  his  carriage  which  was  waiting,  saying  to  the  coachman,  * 'drive- 
just  as  fast  as  ^ou  can."  By  and  by  he  saw  he  was  not  reaching  the  desired 
point,  so  he  said,  '*do  vou  Know  where  you  are  goingf"  and  the  driver  an- 
swered, *'no,  but  I  am  driving  just  as  fast  I  can." 

Occasionally  we  have  put  the  children  into  schools,  and  have  felt  that  they 
were  to  be  educated,  but  we  have  not  questioned  closely  enough  as  to  whether 
that  education  was  ||[oing  to  train  them  for  the  lives  they  were  to  live,  or  as 
to  whether  it  was  simply  a  driving  ahead  at  education  m  order  to  give  them 
some  training. 

We  must  all  know  that  every  boy,  every  girl,  will  have  need  in  his  latter- 
days  of  trained  hands,  hands  that  can  do  whatever  is  demanded  of  them,  and 
so  the  matter  of  manual  training  has  erown  with  us  until  we  feel  that  all  our* 
young  people  must  needs  have  some  kind  of  work,  day  by  day,  even  in  the 
schools.    The  girls  who  live  across  the  sea  always  find  sewing  in  their  schools 
while  they  are  still  little  girls,  and  the  older  ones  know  they  will  sometime - 
go  to  school  where  they  are  taueht  cooking  along  wtih  their  other  school 
work,  or  will  attend  cooking  school  for  a  certain  length  of  time;  for  some- 
times they  learn  their  mathematics  in  one  school,  their  language  in  another 
and  their  cooking  in  a  third. 

On  our  side  of  the  sea,  we  have  put  these  matters  all  together  in  our 
schools,  and  we  believe  our  young  people  do  better  work  for  having  varied 
kinds  of  work  every  day.  As  I  look  over  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  see  the 
work  which  has  been  done  in  the  last  few  years,  I  believe  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  men  and  women  of  this  State  are  fully  aroused  to  the 
importance  of  teaching  their  girls  domestic  economy. 

When  I  remember  the  work  of  such  women  as  Mrs.  Garter,  Mrs.  Davenport 
and  Mrs.  Dunlap,  when  I  remember  the  work '  taken  up  all  over  the  State, 
and  find  that  in  fifty-three  counties  of  this  State  there  are  Domestic  Science 
Associations  organized,  it  seems  to  me  there  can  be  only  one  outcome  to  the 
matter,  and  that  is  more  successful  work  toward  making  better  homes,  for 
when  women  take  hold  of  a  thing  it  is  sure  to  do  good  work. 

There  was  a  time  when  education  meant  simply  training  in  religious  work, 
and  when  monasteries  were  responsible  for  all  the  education  which  was 
given.  Then  came  a  time  when  education  meant  training  of  the  brain,  so 
there  should  be  more  pleasure  in  life;  culture  for  culture's  sake,  and  the 
educated  man  or  woman  found  life  more  full  of  joy  because  of  his  trained, 
brain.  But  that  was  a  selfish  object,  and  the  world  has  grown  to  feel  unless 
an  education  makes  a  man  or  woman  of  some  value  to  others  in  the  world, 
that  education  ie  narrow  and  selfish,  and  so  we  have  come  to  feel  that  unless - 
a  man  be  educated  both  in  hand  and  brain,  and  unless  his  heart  be  trained 
to  prompt  them  both,  he  is  not  a  thoroughly  trained  and  educated  man.  We 
have  learned  to  believe  that  education  means  deft  hands  and  a  ready  heart,  as 
well  as  quickened  brain.  So  we  have  put  into  our  schools  more  or  less  hand 
work,  and  all  through  this  State  there  are  inquiries  coming  in  every  direction 
from  teachers,  asking  how  much  work  can  be  done  in  grade  schools  and  high 
schools;  asking  all  sorts  of  questions  with  an  earnestness  that  shows  that 
those  men  and  women  mean  the  young  people  shall  have  training  of  hand  as 
well  as  training  of  the  brain. 

Those  of  you  who  have  little  ones  about  you  know  that  if  you  can  keep  the 
little  fingers  busy  they  are  not  in  mischief,  and  our  teachers  have  found  that 
if  the  little  hands  are  kept  full  there   will  be   no  need  for  discipline.    The- 
happiness  of  working  out  the  idea  that  comes  to  the  child,  when  he  wishes, 
to   make   something   with    his    fingers,    gives   a   new   thought   to    school 
work,  and  proves  Ruskin's  statement  true,   not  only  in  the  home  but  in  the* 
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school.  He  said,  'Hhere  can  be  no  healthy  thought  without  labor,  and  there 
can  be  no  happy  labor  without  thought,"  and  you  farmers,  you  men  who 
have  been  most  successful  in  tilling  this  black  soil  of  Illinois,  giTing  to  all 
your  neighbors  examples  of  your  enterprising  thrift  and  growth,  know  that 
there  has  been  just  as  much  of  your  brain  worked  into  this  black  soil  as  of 
your  hand;  and  know  also  that  if  you  did  not  take  hold  and  carry  out  your 
plans,  your  work  would  not  succeed. 

In  the  last  75  years  the  work  of  the  world  has  been  chang'ed  because  men 
have  given  their  time,  their  energv  and  their  strength  to  work  out  the  problem 
of  more  product  for  less  work.  The  fact  that  75  years  ago  it  took  ten  thous- 
and men  to  make  a  ton  of  wool  up  into  woolen  cloth,  and  today  it  takes  but 
nineteen  hundred  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work,  shows  that  the  product  of 
one  man's  hand  has  grown  greater  and  the  amount  of  work  that  one  man  can 
do  has  become  more,  until  we  question,  sometimes,  whether  there  will  always 
be  work  enough  for  every  hand  to  do. 

This  change  in  affairs  has  come  about  through  the  earnest  seeking  for  bet- 
ter application  of  time  and  of  labor.  If  we  realize  all  that  this  means,  and 
understand  that  the  men  in  this  land  are  many  of  them  putting  all  their  time 
in  experiments  to  make  life  easier,  happier,  more  full  of  joy  to  the  world,  we 
ought  to  be  ready  to  give  the  girls  the  chance  to  do  their  share  in  making  the 
world  happier  and  better.  A  great  army  of  men  stand  in  laboratories  putting 
strength  and  time  at  their  chemical  tables  to  know  something  more  about  food 
stuffs;  to  find  out  what  kind  of  wheat  will  give  the  best  kind  of  flour  for  our 
use;  not  only  the  chemist,  but  the  agriculturist  also,  who  works  for  better 
yield  to  the  acre,  the  entomologist,  who  works  to  destroy  the  harmful  insect; . 
the  miller,  who  plans  to  get  the  most  flour  out  of  the  smallest  amount  of 
wheat  and  the  shipper,  who  plans  to  transport  food  stuffs  at  the  smallest  cost, 
are  all  working  toward  giving  the  world  better  and  cheaper  food.  The  man 
who  sends  out  that  kind  of  knowledge  is  helping  the  world.  If  men  can  put 
their  skill  and  time  on  this  kind  of  work,  why  should  not  the  girls  have  their 
share,  and  be  taught  the  fundamental  principles  of  making  all  these  food 
stuffs  into  better  foods,  be  taught  to  use  them  more  economically,  to  know 
something  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  eaten,  and  above  all,  to  know 
the  demand  which  the  body,  in  its  energy,  creates  and  to  know  how  to  supply 
that  demand. 

A  girl  who  steps  from  her  school  life  back  into  her  father's  home,  or  inta 
a  home  prepared  to  give  her  an  opportunity  to  work  out  her  own  individual 
home  problems,  finds  herself  reaoy  to  use  all  the  knowledge  with  which  she 
can  come  prepared.  The  selection  of  foods  for  the  people  dependent  upon 
her  is  always  a  long  lesson.  There  are  no  foods  that  are  always  good,  and 
there  are  no  foods  that  are  always  bad.  Individuals  must  learn  to  select 
somewhat  for  themselves,  but  every  woman  at  the  head  of  a  household  must 
learn  to  select  for  each  member  of  ner  family,  with  some  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  foods  she  gives  to  each  person. 

Men  who  raise  cattle  for  market,  know  that  much  of  their  profit  lies  in 
their  ability  to  select  the  foods  for  those  cattle;  and  there  is  not  one  of  you 
who  would  take  a  thousand  head  of  cattle  and  feed  them  exactly  the  same. 
When  you  find  one  here  and  there  who  is  not  keeping  up  the  increase  ex- 
pected on  his  rations,  you  are  going  to  take  him  from  the  herd  and  feed  him 
somewhat  differently;  but  how  many  families  take  this  same  care  for  itheir 
children!  Is  the  same  thought  shown  if  the  child  be  not  so  strong  or  able  aa 
his  brothers?  A  man  in  a  large  city  recently  said  he  had  fed  a  family  of  six,. 
three  grown  people  and  three  growing  children,  on  $5.00  a  week,  and  he 
boasted  that  his  wife  was  so  economical  and  careful  that  the  $5.00  |had  sup- 
plied their  table  each  week  for  nearly  two  years.  During  the  same  conversa- 
tion the  man  said:  *'I  had  hard  luck  in  some  ways.  The  last  two  years  my 
doctor's  bills  have  amounted  to  nearly  $500.00.  Some  one  has  been  sick  al- 
most constantly."  When  the  good  strong  friend  said  to  bim,  ''do  you  know 
you  have  been  starving  your  &milyf "  the  man  was  shocked.  The  friend 
went  on  to  say  "your  family  has  not  had  enough  good,  nourishing  food.  You 
have  simply  given  these  growing  children  something  to  fill  up.  You  have 
not  looked  to  it  that  their  bodies  and  minds  were  well  nourished."     It  ha» 
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now  been  nearly  three  years  since  that  conversation  took  place,  and  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  the  doctor's  bills  have  been  smaller,  while  the  gn^cery 
bills  have  been  larger  in  that  city  home.  I  wonder  whether  there  not  many 
of  us  who  have  starved  with  plenty  about  us,  simply  because  we  did  not 
know  how  to  select  our  food.  If  our  girls  were  taught  as  much  about  the 
foods  they  are  to  eat,  as  the^  are  of  the  language  they  are  to  talk,  there 
would  be  fewer  unhappy  homes  in  the  land,  and  I  believe  there  would  be 
fewer  illnesses  and  fewer  untimely  deaths.  ^ 

We  all  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  send  our  boys  and  girls  to 
school.  In  this  day  and  age  we  ask  much  more  of  our  women  and  their 
•daughters  than  we  asKed  of  our  grandmothers.  We  have  learned  to  put  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  than  we  did  in  the  former  times. 
The  dav  has  come  when,  unless  this  training  for  home-making  is  given  by 
the  teachers,  few  of  the  pupils  get  it.  We  have  found  it  far  easier  for  one 
teacher  to  train  twenty  girls  in  arithmetic  than  for  twenty  mothers  to  train 
their  own  individual  girls.  We  are  learning  today  that  it  is  easier  for  one 
teacher  to  train  twenty  girls  to  cook  than  it  is  for  twenty  individual  mothers 
to  train  their  girls  to  cook.  It  is  simply  one  problem  in  the  educational  world, 
and  the  fact  that  the  last  fifteen  vears  has  seen  such  a  marked  increase  in  this 
kind  of  work  in  the  schools,  makes  it  apparent  that  the  world  is  demanding 
much  of  manual  training.  I  hope  that  the  day  is  coming  soon  when  it  will  go 
into  all  the  schools  of  Illinois. 

In  several  of  the  universities  we  have  strong  departments  of  domestic  econ- 
omy, and  these  universities  are  not  only  training  the  older  girls  for  good 
home-makers,  but  are  training  them  for  teachers  as  well;  and  when  I  know 
that  your  Farmers'  Institutes  have  put  $150,000.00  into  a  building  at  Cham- 
paign for  your  boys,  I  am  sure  you  are  not  going  to  be  behind  in  doing  some- 
thing for  ^our  f^irls.  I  am  sure  the  love  in  your  hearts  for  your  girls^  if 
anything,  is  a  little  bit  stronger  than  for  the  boys.  You  are  some  day  going 
to  depend  upon  the  boys.  The  love  for  your  boys  carries  with  it  a  certain 
feeling  of  pride,  and  a  looking  up  to  the  strength  of  the  man  who  is  growing 
Tip  beside  you,  and  whom  you  are  to  recognize  by  and  by  as  a  tower  of 
strength  upon  which  you  may  lean  in  your  older  days.  But  for  the  girl  there 
is  always  a  feeling  of  protection,  and  your  only  thought  for  her  is  to  make 
her  to  be  the  wisest  and  strongest  woman  possible,  that  she  may  make  a 
helper  for  some  other*  man  just  as  her  mother  has  been  a  helper  to  you 
through  all  the  hard  days  of  your  early  life.  So  I  say  that  you  men  of 
Illinois  are  not  going  to  stop  with  doing  for  your  boys,  but  are  going  on  to 
■do  for  your  girls  with  such  strength  and  power  that  the  Illinois  girl  may 
feel  that  she  is'  to  have  all  the  advantages  that  will  tend  to  make  her  the  best 
woman  this  country  can  produce. 

These  women  of  Illinois  must  do  more  work  than  their  grandmothers  be- 
•canse  the  world  demands  more  of  them  The^r  have  the  experience  and  the 
work  and  the  strong  words  of  wisdom  that  their  mothers  left,  and  unless  they 
use  these  means  to  make  them  into  stronger  women  than  have  ever  lived  on 
these  prairies,  they  are  not  living  up  to  their  privileges.  So  we  must  help 
the  girls  in  every  way  possible. 

We  Americans  love  our  homes,  and  we  want  to  make  them  into  the  best 
homes  in  the  world.  We  knew  what  the  word  '^home"  means.  It  has  not 
been  many  years  since  a  ship  started  across  the  Atlantic  with  no  cargo,  mo 
passengers;  and  sailed  acress  the  sea  until  it  reached  a  wharf  where  it  waited 
tor  its  only  cargo.  That  cargo  was  a  long  box  brought  onto  the  ship;  then 
silently  the  prow  was  turned  toward  home,  and  across  the  sea  came  the  ship, 
•day  by  day,  until  it  reached  our  own  shore,  and  then  all  over  this  land  there 
were  guns  booming,  and  flags  at  half  mast,  and  bells  tolling,  because  the 
•dead  body  of  one  man,  an  American  citizen,  had  been  brought  back  to  this 
land  for  burial.  And  that  dead  body  was  so  honored  because  that  man  had 
written  the  words  that  we  sing  and  call  *'Home,  Sweet  Home."  Americans 
•care  for  such  things,  and  Americans  know  that  in  order  to  make  this  nation 
strong,  and  earnest,  and  wise  and  true,  homes  must  be  built  up;  when  we 
build  up  the  home  we  build  up  the  young  people. 
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We  must  teach  all  our  boys  that  to  be  strong,  clean,  earnest,  christian  mea 
is  to  find  the  best  heritage  that  has  ever  been  given  to  an  American;  when  we 
teach  our  ^irls  to  be  earnest,  faithful,  honest  women,  we  are  giving  them  the- 
best  teaching  we  know.  From  domestic  science  we  teach  these  girls  the 
training  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  brain  and  hand,  and  this  means  the 
building  ui>  of  the  character,  the  making  of  honest  men  and  women.  The 
heart  to  will,  the  brain  to  plan  and  the  hand  to  do,  means  the  best  of 
attainment. 

When  this  thought  of  domestic  science  comes  to  us,  all  that  is  really  needed 
is  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  these  women  who  have  taken  hold  of  the  work 
with  such  power  in  the  State,  and  if  they  can  keep  on  as  they  have  done  in 
the  past,  there  will  be  no  question  of  success. 

When  a  woman  goes  to  men  and  asks  for  help  toward  doing  anything,  it  is 
pretty  certain  to  be  the  kind  of  thing  that  men  want  to  see  done.  It  is  very 
sure  that  any  member  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  can  depend  upon  the  women 
to  do  good  work,  and  when  the  women  ask  you.  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
State  and  for  the  sake  of  your  own  girls,  for  help  in  teaching  and  bringing 
up  these  girls  to  be  more  earnest  daughters  for  you,  stronger  wives  for  your 
sons,  and  more  earnest  women  for  the  whole  State,  I  am  sure  this  Institute 
will  not  fail  to  respond  heartily. 

President  Willmarth  stated  that  in  case  Miss  Bowman's  paper 
could  be  secured  that  it  would  be  published  in  the  annual  report.  (It 
is  therefore  printed  as  part  of  this  day's  proceedings.) 

woman's  share  in  economics. 

According  to  Herbert  Spencer  the  history  of  civilization  is  divided  into  two 
periods,  the  Militarv  and  industrial,  and  as  the  Industrial  Age  was  the  na- 
tural outgrowth  of  tne  Military,  so  was  the  Military  Age  the  result,  not  of 
choice  but  of  necessity. 

In  the  most  primitive  times  there  was  no  place  for  economic  activites.  Ex- 
istence was  unsettled  and  chaotic;  man  warred  with  man.  and  nature  showed 
only  her  austere  side;  there  was  poverty  of  material,  of  ttnought  and  of  ideals, 
and  self  preservation  outranked  every  other  consideration. 

Man  more  than  woman  being  endowed  with  the  needed  elements  of  stren^^ 
and  courage,  was  the  natural  protector,  and  early  records  are  resonant  with 
war  and  din  and  with  the  accounts  of  heroic  feats.  Care  and  diligence  are 
needed  to  make  luminous  the  half  effaced  words  between  the  lines  of  history, 
but  much  hfius  been  decipherd  concerning  the  home  life  of  these  peoples  and 
the  results  have  proven  as  worthy  the  efforts 

First  were  the  caves  a  refuge  for  the  family,  again  the  field  furnished  the 
domicile,  and  the  leafy  branches  or  the  leathern  tent  provided  the  shelter. 
Always,  however,  was  there  a  home,  transitory  and  unworthy  as  it  may 
seem,  and  in  this  home  some  woman  was  experimenting  and  patiently  laying 
the  foundation  for  better  things.  She  was  carpenter,  miller,  baker,  physi- 
cian, mother.  In  the  olden  time  a  husband  had  done  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected did  he  slay  an  animal.  The  wife  skinned  it,  quartered  it  and  bore  it 
home;  she  fashioned  from  the  hide,  clothing,  tents,  thread  and  bottles:  she 
dried  and  prepared  the  meat;  her  hand  plaited  the  baskets  and  shaped  the 
pottery;  it  was  her  love  of  color  that  first  expressed  itself  in  grotesque  tatoo- 
me  and  later  in  less  crude  decorations  of  utensils.  She  labored  in  the  fields 
ofscience  and  art  and  founded  an  economic  activity  which  is  even  now  in  its 
evolutionary  stage. 

Women  then  were  by  necessity  the  first  producers,  but  the  Military  Age 
slowly  passed  away.  Men  had  time  and  opportunity  for  pursuits  other  than 
those  incidental  to  war.  A  permanent  home  became  a  possibility,  and  the 
husband  occupied  himself  with  planting  and  raising  at  his  door  what  had 
been  for  so  long  precariously  sought  wherever  the  family  happened  to  be. 
He  took  up  the  outside  work,  proaucing  the  crude  materials,  which  the  wife 
in  the  home  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection.  Man  and  woman  thus 
became  equally  producers,  and  new  contingencies  arose — the  home  products 
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were  varied  and  complex;  more  was  prodaoed  alon^:  certain  lines  than  was 
required  and  exchange  solved  the  difficulty.  Exchange  spread  over  a  wide  and 
•ever  widening  territory,  and  at  last  great  ships  connected  the  railway  routes 
of  the  new  world  with  the  sand  routes  of  the  erient.  Factories  have  today 
appropriated  the  principles  evolved  by  women  with  such  infinite  care  cen- 
turies ago,  and  though  a  few  women  have  chosen  or  have  been  compelled  to 
follow  production  to  the  factory,  the  mass  now  find  their  occupation  gone. 

Economists  have  recognized  the  changed  condition  and  women  have 
accepted  it,  but  few,  either  men  or  wowen,  have  fuller  realized  the  added 
responsibility  which  is  to  be  assumed  if  the  economic  activities  are  to  be 
ipractically  adjusted. 

The  problem  of  today  is,  not  how  to  increcuse  production,  not  how  to  further 
exchange,  but  how  to  regulate  consumption.  Men  have  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination to  do  more  than  supply  the  material  needs  of  the  family.  It  is  the 
woman  who  must  arouse  herself  and  consider  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
-wealth  and  culture  being  poured  into  her  coffers.  The  time  of  the  family  she 
'must  proportion  and  direct;  the  home  is  hers  unreservedly  to  make  or  mar. 
These  governing  Questions  are  more  vital  than  any  on  which  she  can  spend 
her  energies,  ana  economic  and  sociological  problems  are  clamoring  for 
recognition. 

Economics  is  for  women  as  well  as  for  men,  and  no  general  training  is 
adequate  which  develops  along  the  lines  of  production  and  ignores  the 
highest  principles  of  consumption. 

Prosperity  and  happiness  mean  wisdom.  Not  wisdom  at  some  point  and 
chaos  all  the  rest  of  the  way,  but  intelligence  and  harmony  at  every  step. 
Men  can  not  successfully  work  alone  in  the  economic  world  any  more  than 
they  can  in  the  social,  moral  and  physical  world,  and  when  women  understand 
the  necessity  for  economic  cooperation  then  will  there  be  more  ideal  homes 
and  model  nations. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  thinkers  have  come  to  admit  that  the 
education  of  women  is  somehow  at  fault.  In  the  average  college  curriculum 
open  to  them,  is  too  much  mere  study  without  definite  purpose.  Most  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  offer  parallel  courses  for  men  and  for  women. 
The  :^oung  man's  training  is  designed  to  further  his  ability  to  accomplish 
certain  work,  while  his  sister's,  though  intellectually  stimulative  and  decor- 
ative is  rarely  utilitarian,  and  if  she  does  use  her  education  it  is  to  divide 
with  him  the  money  rewards  of  the  business  world. 

The  mass  of  women,  however,  choose  not  business  but  the  home  as  the 
field  for  their  activity,  and  for  this  labor  of  love  there  is  small  preparation. 
To  her  who  adopts  home-making  as  her  profession,  not  because  it  is  the  only 
way  of  supporting  herself,  but  because  she  believes  that  in  family  life  is  to 
be  found  the  best  means  of  perfecting  herself,  as1well|as  her  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  good,  to  such  a  woman  character  building  is  a  serious  responsi- 
bility and  the  modeling  of  the  home  a  matter  of  the  widest  importance. 

Everywhere  is  the  Question  asked,  "How  is  such  training  to  be  obtained?" 
and  only  at  intervals  has  there  been  a  feeble  response.  The  material  is  at 
hand  but  it  is  waiting  to  be  made  applicable. 

A  mother  should  know  Biology  and  Physiology,  food  and  sleep  should  be 
more  than  terms;  hygiene  ana  sanitation  are  not  alone  for  the  architect  and 
physician;  Psychology  and  Ethics  have  a  use  later  than  the  final  examina- 
tions; Economics  can  never  be  cast  aside,  and  a  girl  may  have  this  practical 
education  and  yet  find  time  for  the  esthetic  and  artistic,  were  studies  sifted 
and  applied. 

If  the  home  is  to  be  ideal,  home-makers  must  have  a  governing  standard  of 
what  makes  for  greatness  in  life.  If  lavish  display  and  a  large  bank  account 
mean  the  consummation  of  ideals,  if  the  removal  of  all  responsibility  and  the 
training  of  cultivated  and  characterless  men  and  women  is  to  be  the  aim,  it 
may  be  likely  undertaken,  but  if  character  and  harmony  in  life,  if  the  pro- 
duction of  healthy,  hearty,  soulful  men  and  women  is  to  the  standard,  then  it 
calls  for  wise  preparation  and  selection  and  the  denial  of  all  things  that  are 
enervating  and  enfeebling. 
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For  this,  a  training  is  necessary  which  shall  enable  women  to  make  choice 
•and  not  to  drift.  In  every  expenditure  of  enerufy  or  money  there  should  be  a 
"Concious  effort  tewards  a  niKher  and  fuller  life.  The  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional natures  need  constant  stimulation  but  this  is  futile  without  some  regu- 
lating influence. 

Serious  women  are  not  now  asking  for  more  decorative  advantages  but  for 
knowledge  which  gives  to  them  greater  power  for  usefulness.  Sooner  or  later 
they  must  realize  tnat  this  usefulness  lies  in  one  direction  and  that  an  ideal 
^career  is  along  the  line  of  natural  evolution.  A  woman  can  not  emancipate 
herself  from  nature's  laws,  she  must  accept  them,  but  in  their  right  concep- 
tion is  a  world  of  liberty.  She  should  be  educated  to  see  beyonathe  indus- 
tries of  the  day,  and  in  a  measure,  she  will  ever  live  her  best  life,  largely  in 
the  realm  of  dreams.  The  future  makes  imperative  calls  upon  her  and  greater 
knowledge  of  science  and  nature  will  bring  an  added  respect  for  the  most 
trivial  duty.  Her  highest  ideal,  whether  she  be  the  mistress  of  one  home  or 
so  situated  as  to  influence  many  homes,  should  be  the  uplifting  and  perfecting 
of  humanity. 

What  she  practically  needs  is  to  get  control  of  her  work,  to  realize  its 
power  and  to  feel  herself  capable  of  managing  it.  That  the  problems  of  wise 
living  are  difficult  is  small  reason  why  they  should  be  ignox^,  or  if  not  ig- 
nored, why  they  should  be  sohed  by  families  fleeing  to  boarding  houses  and 
hotels. 

Housework  may  be  simplifled  as  soon  as  a  body  of  thougjitful  women  think 
it  worth  while  to  make  its  simpliflcation  a  study.  A  common  and  applicable 
education  is  needed.  Each  generation  has  worked  out  its  own  salvation  ("if 
it  survived)  and  the  next  generation  has  stepped  in  the  identical  foot  prints 
of  its  predecessor.  Less  advance  has  been  made  in  household  matters  than 
anywhere  else  and  with  the  present  complications  of  living  a  readjustment  is 
sadly  needed. 

It  is  quite  possible  when  women  make  common  cause  that  much  of  the 
routine  work  can  be  removed  from  the  house  and  still  leave  the  home  intact, 
but  if  our  ideals  are  to  be  preserved,  the  home  must  ever  stand  for  privacy 
and  independence,  for  calm  and  harmony,  and  this  is  not  to  be  found  at  any 
hostlery,  however  expensive. 

A  satisfactory  life  for  woman  is  not  all  in  the  home  nor  all  in  the  world. 
That  knowlege  is  most  valuable  which  makes  her  most  competent,  most  wo- 
manly, best  prepared  to  aid  humanity,  whether  it  be  in  her  family,  her  city, 
her  state  or  her  country.  If  she  is  to  be  so  prepared  it  means  a  knowledge 
of  life  and  all  that  goes  to  make  it  worth  living;  it  includes  an  appreciation 
of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good,  all  that  is  homely  but  useful,  ail  that  is 
necessary  and  healthful. 

Women  have  done  much  for  themselves  and  for  humanity,  but  with  system 
and  assurance  the  work  should  be  accomplished  with  less  nervous,  mental  and 
physical  strain;  there  should  be  more  leisure,  more  opportunity  for  intellec- 
tual and  moral  development  later  in  life.  Art  should  always  be  the  outgrowth 
of  science,  it  should  be  founded  upon  somethingt  ftod  so  long  as  woman's 
education  is  purposeless  and  planned  without  reference  to  sequence  in  studies, 
so  long  will  her  life  be  made  hard  by  difficulties  and  fruitless  effort. 

There  is  an  unlimited  amount  of  sentiment  written  and  recognized  concern- 
ing home  life  which  in  our  hearts  we  sacredly  cherish,  but  when  women 
awaken  to  their  true  responsibility,  they  must  admit  that  there  is  more  than 
sentiment  required  to  make  an  ideal  family  life;  that  there  are  laws  of  health 
and  harmony  as  inexorable  as  any  other  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  home,  with  all  it  implies,  is  equally  sacred  to  men  and  to  women  and 
of  every  rank  in  life.  If  it  is  to  be  preserved  it  must  be  cared  for  thought- 
fully and  earnestly.  It  has  been  intrusted  to  the  women,  and  the  girl  of  to- 
day is  the  matron  of  tomorrow.  If  her  function  is  to  be  truly  performed  she 
must  be  more  than  a  beautiful  butterfly,  not  less.    To  mind  culture,  charm  of 

Sersonality  and  soul,  and  the  desire  for  noble  living  must  be  added  power, 
he  should  not  only  wish  to  be  useful,  she  should  be  able  to  be  useful;  re- 
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sponsibility  should  merely  prove  her  resources,  and  emerg^encies  should  make 
her  strong^  in  the  knowlege  that  she  is  a  force  and  a  power  which  is  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  economic  as  well  as  in  the  physical  and  ethical  world. 

Mrs.  Carter:  It  is  not  wise  for  me  to  talk  after  Mrs.  Kedzie,  but  I  have 
something  I  must  say,  and  will  risk  it.  In  that  new  building  that  is  going  up 
is  a  domestic  science  department  room,  a  room  set  aside  for  such  a  depart- 
ment. It  was  your  influence  that  brought  that  building  to  pass,  and  now  we 
stand  here  todav  asking  the  influence  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  to 
bring  to  pass  tne  possibility  of  a  domestic  science  department  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Your  influence  will  help  us  to  get  it.  The  room  is  there,  but  we 
want  a  department;  we  want  teachers,  and  we  ask  you  to  help  us  get  it. 

Mrs.  Carter  then  read  the  names  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
and  requested  those  delegates  to  please  come  to  the  table  and  regis- 
ter and  the  committee  there  would  be  Mrs.  Davenport  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond. 

Tomorrow  at  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  the  ladies  will  hold  a 
session.  In  the  morning  we  will  transact  our  business,  and  in  the  afternoon 
we  have  a  program.  Last  year  we  forgot  to  invite  the  gentlemen.  Tou  are 
all  invited  ana  all  welcome.  I  will  ask  you,  if  you  can,  to  come  to  the  Grand, 
which  is  nearby,  and  in  the  parlor  we  will  have  an  hour  of  visiting  and  get- 
ting acquainted—all  of  you  are  invited,  whether  delegates  or  simply  visitors. 

Evening  Session,  Febbuabt  20th. 

President  Willmarth  called  the  meeting  tb  order  at  7:30.  The 
Mt.  Vernon  High  School  then  rendered  "A  Thousand  Years,  My 
Own  Columbia."  Next  followed  a  reading  by  Prof.  Chamberlain,  of 
Mt.  Vernon.  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  then  gave  a  reading, 
"The  Farmer  and  the  Wheel,"  followed  by  a  song  by  the  Mt.  Vernon 
High  School  Trio.  Mr.  Willmarth  then  introduced  Prof.  Daven- 
port, of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  who  addressed  the  convention  as 
follows: 

AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Every  thinking  man  must  have  marveled  at  the  unprecedented  development 
of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  in  the  last  five  years,  coincident  with  a  wide- 
spread public  interest  in  agricultural  education  that  seems  to  have  assumed 
form  and  purpose  almost  before  its  existence  was  suspected.  The  evolution 
of  this  class  of  colleges,  their  place  in  the  scheol  system,  what  they  were  to 
do  and  how  they  were  to  accomplish  the  task,  are  all  questions  more  or  less 
shrouded  in  mystery,  and  they  have  proved  exceedingly  fruitful  of  discus- 
sion among  educational  people.  But  of  a  sudden  and  almost  without  warn- 
ing the  public  has  settled  the  matter  off  hand,  as  it  generally  does,  and  is 
lending  its  unqualified  support  to  these  colleges.  Not  only  that,  it  begins  to 
talk  about  agriculture  in  the  common  schools  until  many  a  worthy  devotee  at 
the  shrine  of  higher  learning  who  fails  to  appreciate  the  difference  between 
evolution  and  revolution  and  does  not  know  that  education  is  good  for  all  the 
people,  but  thinks  he  sees  in  it  only  a  proposition  to  pull  nis  idols  down, 
scratches  his  head,  wonders  what  it  is  all  about,  what  will  come  of  it,  and  if 
something  is  not  really  out  of  joint  in  modem  tendencies  regarding  educa- 
tion. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  upon  us  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  educational 
policy  of  this  country,  and  it  will  work  a  change  in  the  schools  as  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  that  is  brought  before  our  children  to  educate  them,  and  in  re- 
spect to  the  view  of  life  that  is  to  be  held  before  the  student  while  he  is 
imdergoing  the  educational  process. 
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Evolation  in  the  affairs  of  men  as  in  the  organic  world  proceeds  not  g^radu- 
ally  and  evenly  to  definite  ends,  bat  in  leaps  and  boands.  There  are  fifreat 
epochs;  supreme  periods  in  our  history  in  which  after  prolonged  neglect  the 
world  begins  to  do  hard  thinking  in  a  matter  and  often  startles  itself,  not 
only  at  the  direction,  but  at  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  its  conclu- 
sions. We  are  at  such  a  period  now  touching  the  development  of  agriculture 
and  the  higher  education  of  her  people,  and  this  accounts  for  the  new  order 
of  things  which  we  do  well  to  analyze  and  endavor  if  possible  to  understand. 

Why  have  colleges  of  agriculture  been  establishedt  On  what  foundation 
do  they  restt  What  is  their  function  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  how 
shall  they  discharge  that  function?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  demand  for 
"agriculture"  and  for  ''nature  study"  in  the  common  schoolst  These  quesr 
questions  are  upon  us  and  must  be  answered. 

It  is  insufficient  to  say  that  these  colleges  were  founded  to  benefit  agricul- 
ture and  her  people.  Tnere  was  a  reason  back  of  that.  The  world  haa  stood 
some  thousands  of  years  without  particularly  troubling  itself  about  agricul- 
ture beyond  keeping  a  supply  of  slaves  or  or  simple  people  to  do  the  work  of 
raising  food  for  the  people.  Rest  assured,  it  was  neither  sentiment  nor  be- 
nevolence that  led  to  the  establishment  of  these  colleges,  but  it  was  the  nat- 
ural result  of  new  conditions  that  came  into  the  world  and  commenced  to 
bear  fruit  about  one  hundred  years  ago. 

These  new  conditions  were  due  to  the  development  of  science.  In  ancient 
times  men  of  intellect  had  concerned  themselves  principally  with  a  kind  of 
introspection  that  developed  a  speculative  philosophy,  exceedingly  conve- 
nient for  meditation  and  for  controversy,  but  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  concerns  of  real  life,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  limited  to  men  of 
leisure.  According  to  the  conception  of  the  times  the  affairs  of  the  world 
about  us  are  managed  according  to  the  freaks  and  caprices  of  the  gods,  or 
left  to  chance  or  the  machinations  of  beelzebub.  It  was  in  these  days  that  & 
successful  farmer  of  Rome  was  cited  to  appear  in  court  and  show  that  he  was 
not  in  league  with  the  devil,  else  why  should  his  crops  yield  more  than  his 
neighbor's  and  his  cattle  escape  the  murrain  when  theirs  were  strickent 

Before  the  ^eat  complexity  of  natural  law  man  stood  abashed.     Attempt- 
ing no  analysis  he  believed  none  possible,  and  with  superstitious  awe  as  te- 
the  universe  he  turned  his  mind  in  upon  itself  and  shut  out  the  world.    Then 
came  the  darkness;  the  long  silence  of  the  middle  ages;  that  millennium  of 
lethargy  like  the  sleep  of  death,  when  all  that  had  been  gained  seemed  lost.- 

But  what  an  awakening!  It  was  an  awakening  out  of  the  realm  of  specu- 
lation into  a  world  of  reality  and  fact.  Man  began  to  look  about  him  and  tO' 
inquire  as  to  how  the  world  is  put  together  and  according  to  what  principles 
it  operates.  The  earliest  researches  of  physics,  chemistry  and  biology  estab^ 
lished  the  great  fact  of  law,  order  and  system  in  the  material  worla,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  results  of  scientific  investigations  were  to  be- 
come of  stupendous  practical  importance,  not  only  in  broadening  the  range 
of  human  thought  but  in  improving  the  material  conditions  of  life.  Super- 
stition and  prejudice  g;ave  way  to  oelief  in  law  and  external  principle^  and 
the  disposition  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  things  about  us  resulted  in  the 
beginning  of  an  industrial  development  such  as  the  world  had  never  wit- 
nessed. 

Agriculture  early  felt  an  impetus  from  scientific  discovery.  As  the  chemist 
Buoceeded  in  comparing;  the  composition  of  the  crop  with  that  of  the  soil  and 
of  different  soils  the  philosophy  of  fertilizers  became  apparent,  a  basis  for 
rotations  was  established,  and  farming  became  more  than  handicraft.  As 
botany,  zoology  and  physics  developed  tuong  their  special  lines,  they  too  shed 
light  upon  many  a  knotty  question  m  agricultural  practice  and  suggested  new 
and  hitnerto  unheard  of  fields  for  research.  For  the  first  time  the  productive 
occupations  received  serious  attention,  and  as  their  developments,  due  to 
scientific  investigation,  began  to  afford  scope  for  the  intellect  they  engaged 
the  brightest  minds  and  speedily  rose  above  the  capacity  of  the  ignorant  and 
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stupid.  The  effect  ol  all  this  was  a  pronounced  disposition  to  study  afifricul- 
ture  from  a  scientific  basis,  and  societies  were  formed  for  this  purpose,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  result  has  been  the  reconstruction  and 
rationalization  of  the  agriculture  of  the  civilized  world  and  the  demand  that 
its  principles  and  practices  be  taug^ht  in  our  colleges. 

Another  influence  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  indeed  of  the  so-called  industrial  schools  in  general.  Under  our 
svstem  of  free  public  schools  the  banker's  family  are  classmates  with  the  son 
of  the  blacksmith;  the  children  of  the  merchant,  and  of  the  mechanic,  of  the 
lawyer,  the  physician  and  the  farmer  are  educated  side  by  side  in  the  same 
classes.  They  read  the  same  books,  value  the  same  problems  and  draw  their 
inspiration  from  the  same  teachers.  The  result  of  tms  democratic  system  is 
that  people  of  all  classes  and  every  profession  have  come  to  feel  the  benefit 
of  learning  and  to  solve  education  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  power  it 
will  give.  We  have  therefore  in  these  days  come  to  look  upon  learning  not 
as  a  mark  to  distinguish  the  leisure  class  from  the  common  nerd,  but  as  the 
inherent  right  of  every  citizen  as  a  preparation  for  life.  What  more  logical 
therefore  than  the  contention,  that  this  educational  process  be  conducted 
with  at  least  some  slight  reference  to  the  occupation  of  ment 

It  was  in  response  to  this  almost  universal  feeling  that  industrial  schools 
came  into  being,  among  them  colleges  of  agriculture.  These  are  the  causes 
that  led  to  their  establishment^  now  what  as  to  their  function  and  methods  of 
instruction  and  what  as  to  their  standing  among  the  schoolst 

Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  these  schools  there  arose  questions 
that  led  to  endless  discussion,  discussion  which  served  principally  to  obscure 
the  question  and  confuse  the  issues,  and  to  dela^  for  a  generation  or  more 
the  establishment  and  conduct  of  these  new  institutions  on  a  basis  that  would 
discharge  their  proper  functions  to  the  industrial  classes.  Industrial  schools 
of  all  grsules  sprang  into  existence  with  as  great  a  variety  of  purposes. 
Some  only  aimed  to  teach  handicraft,  like  wood  working  in  the  manual  train- 
ing schools;  the  agricultural  schools  of  Europe  were  principally  apprentice 
schools  for  peasant  boys  and  some  in  this  country  were  mc^eled  after  the 
same  order. 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  about  this  time  a  foolish  sentiment  took  possession 
of  the  public  regarding  penal  institutions.     What  had  once  been  called  a 

S risen  came  to  be  known  as  a  reformatory.  Those  for  young  offenders  soon 
eveloped  into  reform  schools  and  a  little  later  into  industrial  schools,  the 
very  watch  words  under  which  the  discussion  had  been  conducted  that  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  new  order  of  educational  institutions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  industrial  classes.  As  an  example  of  this  degredation  of  the  King's 
English  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  found  it  necessary  to  rechristen  our 
own  University,  a  thing  that  cost  us  many  years  of  delay  because  of  the  mis- 
understanding involvea. 

But  aside  from  all  that,  how  were  the  friends  of  industrial  education,  of 
higher  learning  and  better  advantages  for  industrial  people  to  unravel  this 
hopeless  tangle,  obtain  this  respectable  standing  and  support  for  these  schools 
and  develop  methods  of  instruction  that  would  be  most  useful  and  econom- 
ical t  Some  of  us  know  what  this  question  means  and  what  its  solution  and 
answer  have  cost. 

I  am  glad  to  record  that  the  severest  critics  and  even  the  bitterest  eDcmies 
of  these  schools  were  kind  enoug[h  to  absolve  them  from  confusion  with  penal 
instiutions;  but  the  manual  training  school,  as  they  understood  it,  and  others 
in  which  handicraft  was  the  only  or  chief  object  gave  opportunity  to  club  the 
entire  lot  as  ''trade  schools."  It  was  then  easy  to  assume  that  all  industrial 
schools,  including  colleges  of  agriculture,  were  destitute  of  the  idea  of  educa- 
tion in  its  true  sense  of  the  term  and  were  to  be  conducted  as  training  schools 
for  the  industrial  pursuits. 

Their  advocates,  however,  were  insistent  that  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  of  engineering  were  something  more  than  training  schools  and  that  they 
must  stand  for  the  education  of  a  distinct  class  of  people,  and  for  a  certain  de- 
velopment of  their  industries  through  careful  study  of  the  principles  involved. 
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They  insisted  too,  that  there  is  edacational  valae  in  the  very  materials  of 
these  ffreat  professions,  and  while  this  learning:  of  the  student  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  subject  matter  of  his  oalline,  yet  that  there  is  a  liberal  educa- 
tion  in  the  persistent  study  of  the  soientiffo  principles  involved  in  those  indus- 
tries that  he  ezceedinffly  close  to  the  ffreat  neart  of  nature  and  feel  its  pulsa- 
tions in  unison  with  the  throbbinf^s  of  the  human  heart. 

It  is  frenerally  admitted  now  that  the  study  of  the  sciences  lead  to  a  develop- 
ing of  the  mind  as  truly  educational  as  that  resulting  from  the  study  of  the 
-classics— different  in  cnaracter  to  be  sure,  yet  none  the  less  a  development; 
none  the  less  potent  for  effectiveness  afterward;  none  the  less  valuable  there- 
fore,  for  what  is  the  aim  of  education  if  not  to  develop  all  the  faculties  and 
te  increase  the  efficiency  of  mant  Tell  me  now,  do  these  same  sciences  lose 
their  disciplinary  effect,  their  educational  value  when  studied  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  flrreat  industries  of  lifef  I  think  not.  Educated  industry  is 
science  at  work  and  in  modem  times  we  study  things  in  their  activities  rather 
than  in  the  abstract. 

We  no  longer  pursue  studies  simply  for  their  disciplinary  value.  The 
growing  tendency  is  to  regard  all  study  as  disciplinary  and  all  subjects  when 
proper^  studied  is  contributing  to  mental  development  and  assisting  in  es- 
tablishing that  orderly  activity  of  the  faculties  that  we  call  education.  If  this 
be  true,  then  the  facts  and  practices  of  prolession  do  furnish  subject  matter 
for  part  of  one's  education;  and  the  educational  value  of  a  great  principle  is 
not  destroyed  if  it  happen  to  have  a  utilitarian  application.  If  it  be  not  true, 
then  will  industrial  training  make  skilled  artisans  but  narrow  men.  Then 
must  a  man  escape  from  the  industries  to  become  educated:  then  will  occu- 
pations necessary  to  our  civilization  remain  undeveloped  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  ignorant.  If  this  be  true,  then  may  the  industries  be  developed  and 
the  industrial  people  be  elevated  by  these  schools,  and  while  thev  are  trained, 
•educated.  No  thinking  man  can  honestly  deny  that  industrial  progress  in 
this  country,  especially  along  engineering  lines,  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
some  of  our  most  brilliant  and  eaucated  men.  Kobody  can  deny  either  that 
the  study  of  the  principles  and  problems  of  their  occupation  has  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  tneir  education  and  to  their  peculiar  efficiency.  Neither 
<Min  it  be  denied  that  this  study  has  resulted  in  breadth  of  view  which  is  the 
supreme  test  of  education,  so  that  education  in  and  for  industrial  pursuits  is 
^ncational  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

All  this  is  rational  and  consistent  with  our  institutions,  because  in  these 
utilitarian  days  every  man  has  an  occupation,  and  even  the  classics  are  now 
pursued  with  a  view  to  employment  as  definite  as  that  in  the  mind  of  even  an 
'engineering  student.  There  is  no  "general  education''  except  to  leain  to 
read.  It  is  aJi  particular  and  in  a  sense  special.  The  old  phrase,  **learned 
professions,"  as  applied  to  law,  medicine  and  theology,  have  lost  their  sig- 
nificance, and  it  is  well,  for  is  not  the  en/rineering  skill  of  the  country  at 
least  equal  in  rank  with  the  medical  practice?  And  are  not  the  engineers  as 
individuals  as  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  educated  men  as  are  the 
physicianst  We  mi^ht  multiply  instances  and  go  farther  in  comparisons  and 
yet  remain  well  within  the  facts.  The  engineers  and  the  physicians  were  alike 
Mucated  almost  exclusively  through  the  subject  matter  of  their  profession. 
Did  that  matter  lose  its  educational  value  when  studied  with  a  view  to  practioet 

The  greatest  difficulty  about  our  agricultural  colleges  has  been  that  they 
were  novelties  in  the  eaucational  field,  and  nobody  knew  quite  what  to  do 
with  them.  When  conducted  as  schools  of  handicraft  they  aid  not  educate; 
and  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  graft  them  upon  the  classical  course  under 
the  plea  of  acquiring  a  general  education  as  a  foundation  stock,  the  graft 
withered  and  gave  up  the  ghost  and  men  said  that  the  farmers  do  not  desire 
an  education ;  that  they  want  to  be  left  alone  in  the  mud  with  their  pigs. 
They  said  the  same  as  to  the  mechanical  arts,  but  the  active  mechanical  de- 
velopment following  the  civil  war  carried  the  siege  by  storm  and  engineering 
schools  worked  out  their  special  problems  rapidly.  After  a  time  it  occurred 
to  some  one  that  the  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  organize  colleges  of  agriculture 
so  as  to  educate  the  man  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farm,  and  from  the  first 
it  was  successful. 
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The  well  conducted  college  of  agriculture  of  the  present  day,  does  not  exist 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  teaching  from  practice,  but  rather  to  educate  the^ 
farmer  partly  by  means  of  the  principles  and  the  practices  of  his  profession  r 
and  partly  from  the  common  stock  of  human  knowledee  out  of  which  all  men 
must  be  educated.  As  education  is  information  and  ability  to  use  it,  so  the 
only  questions  now  before  these  colleges  are  two;  first,  how  to  conduct  the^ 
tecnnical  instruction  so  as  to  impart  information  as  to  fundamental  principles, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  educate  the  man;  and,  second,  how  much  that  is  not 
technical  must  be  studied  to  insure  that  his  education,  which  is  his  develop- 
ment, is  not  narrow,  but  broad  and  liberal.  In  this  connection  I  beg  of  you. 
ffemember  now  and  alwavs,  that  all  education  is  technical  to  somebody,  and 
that  all  subjects  are  broadening  to  everybody. 

At  the  University  of  Illinois,  it  is  maintained  as  sound  doctrine  that  one- 
half  the  subject  matter  out  of  which  a  useful  man  is  to  be  educated  should  be- 
drawn  from  the  profession  he  expects  to  follow,  and  the  other  half  from  the^ 
world  at  large — from  the  professions  of  other  men  if  you  please. 

Nor  is  the  writer  blind  to  the  fact  that  as  certain  medicines  have  a  specific 
action  upon  the  body,  so  certain  subjects,  as  mathematics,  have  each  their 
characteristic  action  upon  mental  aevelopment;  but  the  same  is  true  of  all 
subjects;  none  are  exclusively  disciplinary;  none  are  destitute  of  educational 
value,  and  a  man  mav  be  educated  upon  any  one  of  many  plans.  Many  occu- 
pations may  afford  tne  avenue  to  his  development  and  many  classes  of  sub- 
ject matter  may  be  emphasized  for  his  instruction.  On  these  great  facts  the- 
colleges  of  agriculture  base  their  claim  to  rightful  existence  and  their  hope 
for  ultimate  success,  together  with  the  belief  that  they  have  a  respectable- 
future  in  the  American  system  of  public  schools  when  for  all  time  they  will* 
exert  a  potential  influence  upon  the  educational  policies  of  this  country. 

But  the  college  is  not  the  only  point  of  contact  between  agriculture  and  the- 
school  system.  We  are  hearing  much  about  *' agriculture  in  the  common 
schools.''  There  has  been  a  little  disposition  to  laugn  it  out  of  court,  but  not 
much.  t'oT  the  most  part  it  is  taken  seriously  by  people  of  all  classes  with  a 
disposition  to  ask  what  it  means  and  what  will  come  of  it.  It  is  worth  while 
to  analyze  the  conditions  that  have  given  rise  to  the  call  for  agriculture  in 
some  form  in  the  common  schools. 

One  of  the  most  common  sentiments  abroad  in  this  State  is  that  if  a  father 
wants  his  bojs  to  stay  upon  the  farm  he  n^ust  be  careful  not  to  give  them  too 
much  schooling.  It  is  useless  to  dispute  or  attempt  to  evade  the  fact,  it  must 
be  reckoned  with,  for  this  belief  is  held  by  large  numbers  of  our  best  citi- 
zens. No  remark  of  a  father  is  more  common  than  this:  ''If  I  send  my  boy 
to  your  college,  will  you  agree  not  to  spoil  himt"  Now,  what  is  meant  by 
that,  and  what  has  given  rise  to  this  feeling  and  made  it  prevalent  among  the 
most  intelligent  farmers  of  the  worldt  There  is  a  reason  for  it  and  that 
reason  must  be  discovered  and  removed,  for  the  result  is  serious  whether  the- 
opinion  be  true  or  false.    If  true,  then  something  is  wrong  with  our  schoolis. 

It  is  not  that  our  farmers  are  opposed  to  education,  because  they  are  not. 
No  other  large  class  educates  its  children  so  uniformly  well,  and  yet  there  i» 
the  feeling  that  it  is  not  safe  for  the  boy,  at  least  to  have  too  much  contact 
with  the  schools.  If  ^ou  will  follow  up  these  opinions  and  ask  reasons  you 
will  be  furnished  long  lists  of  young  men  who  were  contented  and  prosperous 
until  some  way  they  oecame  discontented  at  school  and  are  filling  all  sorts  of 
minor  positions  where  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  advancement.  So 
true  is  this  that  the  world  has  come  to  say:  "If  you  educate  a  man  he  wilT 
not  stay  ui>on  the  land;"  the  farmer  retorts:  "Then  I  will  not  educate  to  the 
danger  point."  Within  a  month  a  prominent  farmer  of  this  State  bemoaned 
that  present  conditions  had  not  obtained  when  his  two  boys  were  of  college 
age.  His  daughters  are  finely  educated,  but  as  he  put  his  mouth  close  to  my 
ear  he  partly  whispered  and  partly  hissed,  "I  did  not  do  it  with  the  boys,  for 
somehow  the  schools  put  loose  notions  in  their  heads."  He  is  a  strong  fnend 
of  our  college  because  he  believes  that  here  is  a  place  where  a  young  man^ 
can  become  educated  without  losing  his  self-respect  as  a  farmer. 
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.Now  these  people  are  rififht  in  their  fears,  first  beeause  of  the  numeroms  in- 
stanoes  they  can  cite  and  second  becanse  a  close  analysis  of  the  eenious  of 
onr  secondary  schools  will  establish  the  conviotion  that  if  they  haa  been  es- 
specially  desig^ned  to  draw  youns^  people  away  from  farm  life  they  would  not 
have  been  very  different  than  they  are. 

The  instruction  of  the  verv  youni;,  that  primary  impetus  that  fixes  the  trend 
of  thin^  forever  is  almost  destitute  of  allusion  to  the  great  world  of  plant 
and  animal  life  that  lies  about  us  and  with  which  the  farm  boy  has  already 
some  acquaintance.  Mathematics,  geography,  history  and  literature,  these 
«re  the  materials  out  of  which  the  young  and  plastic  mmd  is  to  draw  the  food 
for  its  deyelepmont.  Now  these  are  good  fundamentals  if  only  they  were 
representative,  but  as  taught  in  the  books  and  taught  in  the  schools  their 
reference  to  the  ordinary  affairs  is  so  slight  as  to  give  the  student  a  most  dis* 
torted  conception  of  things.  Consider  the  young  farm  boy  and  his  arithmetic. 
Herein  he  is  informed  that  if  an  apple  be  cmt  in  two  pieces  each  is  called  one 
half.  If  one  barrel  of  apples  cost  three  dollars,  what  will  twelve  barrels  costf 
Now  that  is  well  enough,  out  did  you  ever  see  a  school  problem  like  thisf  If 
•one  apple  tree  bears  twelve  bushels  of  marketable  apples  and  seven  bushels 
of  cuUs  without  spraying,  and  another  that  was  sprayed  bears  sixteen  bushels 
of  marketable  apples  and  but  one  bushel  of  culls,  what  is  the  benefit  of  spray- 
ing when  marketable  apples  are  worth  three  dollars  a  barrel  and  culls  ten 
oents  a  bushelt  The  disadvantage  in  this  problem  is  that  the  teacher  m^ht 
be  called  upon  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  spraying,  in  which  event  as  I  see 
it,  the  thing  contains  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  eoucation  for  both  parties. 
This  poor  little  younester  wades  through  partial  payments  to  a  degree  of  com- 
plexity never  met  in  life;  he  learns  the  mysteries  of  true  discount,  a  thing 
that  has  no  existence  outside  the  books,  and  after  it  is  over  has  but  the 
vaguest  idea  of  how  a  note  is  discounted  at  bank.  As  if  to  add  insult  te  in- 
jury and  as  the  very  supreme  of  irony  he  learns  to  jettison  a  ship,  out  here 
on  the  prairies  a  thousand  miles  from  sea.  When  it  is  over  he  could  not  make 
out  a  bill  of  lumber  for  a  bam  if  it  was  to  save  his  life,  and  the  chances  are 
that  he  could  not  tell  his  father  how  large  to  make  the  crib  to  hold  his  com 
crop,  nor  even  be  able  to  estimate  the  total  yield.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
out  of  the  materials  of  a  boy's  life  he  should  draw  the  problems  for  his  edu- 
cation, not  all  of  them,  but  a  goodly  share  of  them.  He  should  work  the 
problems  of  other  lines  as  well,  but  in  the  name  of  common  humanity,  I  pro- 
test against  that  artificial  system  of  education  that  invents  such  monstrosities 
as  true  discount,  and  I  protest  equally  against  a  policy  that  i^ores  any  great 
-calling  and  keeps  its  problems  out  of  the  schools  thereby  giving  the  young 
^storted  impressions  of  the  world,  as  it  is. 

This  boy  gets  no  relief  from  his  reading.  The  literature  of  the  schools  is 
largely  classical.  The  American  farmer  and  his  affairs  are  ignored  as  com- 
pletely as  if  they  had  no  existence.  Everywhere  the  tenant  of  the  land  is 
oalled  a  rustic  and  the  boy  learns  how  the  world  looks,  or  is  supposed  to  look, 
at  his  father  and  his  profession,  and  resolves  then  and  there  to  escape  a  simi- 
lar fate.  The  poor  boy  does  not  know  that  farming  and  farmers  nave  pro- 
jH^ssed  since  the  middle  ages,  even  in  the  matter  of  public  esteem:  he  does 
not  know  that  of  all  men  the  literary  hacks  know  least  of  the  world,  and  he 
<loes  not  know  the  day  he  leaves  the  land  that  in  all  human  probability  he 
will  never  see  the  day  that  he  could  buy  back  the  share  of  the  homestead  that 
he  would  naturally  inherit.  He  does  not  know  that  he  has  permanently  les- 
sened his  opportunities  for  usefulness  to  become  a  cog  in  another  man's  mill, 
or  a  wheel  m  the  machinery  of  a  great  corporation  as  easily  replaced  when 
he  wears  out  as  is  any  other  repair. 

The  history  which  he  is  asked  to  learn  is  a  record  of  wars  for  govermental 
supremacy,  out  he  is  not  informed  as  to  what  ideas  gained  supremacy  as  the 
result  of  war.  It  appears  to  be  written  largely  to  glorify  military  leaders, 
and  these  are  held  up  to  the  boy  as  models  for  his  imitation.  Along  with 
these,  other  men  of  prominence  are  written  up  for  his  dilectation— not  the 
man  as  he  actually  lived,  labored  and  suffered,  but  as  he  appeared  to  the 
fervid  imagination  of  the  author  at  and  after  his  triumphs  as  if  his  whole 
oourse  of  fife  had  been  shaped  to  that  supreme  moment  when  perhaps  he 
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sank  a  fleet  or  realized  upon  a  fortunate  speculation.  This  poor  deluded  boy 
is  told  to  aim  hifjh;  that  it  is  better  to  shoot  at  the  sun  than  at  some  earthly 
object,  for  even  if  the  arrow  fall  short  it  has  had  a  glorious  flight. 

We  all  have  heard  this  arrant  nonsense  until  we  are  sickened  by  it.  This 
is  what  is  taking  some  of  our  best  boys  from  the  land;  this  insidious  doctrine 
is  eating  like  a  canker  into  the  minas  of  our  little  ones  from  the  time  they 
enter  our  schools,  except,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  teacher,  wiser  than  the 
books,  takes  the  boy  gently  but  firmly  by  the  hand,  draws  him  aside  and 
tells  him  some  things.  If  he  does  his  duty  he  tells  him  that  it  is  vastly  more 
suitable  to  aim  at  a  woodshed  and  hit  it  tnan  to  be  shooting  at  the  moon  and 
wasting  his  ammunition.  That  it  is  better  to  undertake  the  possible,  and  to 
do  it,  Aan  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  by  attempting  the  impossible;  he  will 
tell  him  that  all  these  great  men  were  unconscious  of  their  greatness,  but  did 
the  thing  at  hand  in  the  very  best  way  possible  at  any  cost  of  labor  and  of 
time;  he  will  tell  him  that  they  appeared  to  their  fellows  very  much  like 
ordinary  people  and  in  their  time  had  their  full  share  of  opposition  and  their 
full  quota  of  enemies;  he  will  tell  him  that  the  world  never  worships  a  man 
until  he  is  dead  or  until  he  has  snent  a  lifetime  at  the  hardest  work;  he  wiU 
tell  him  that  the  men  who  are  making  history  for  the  next  generation  of  bovff 
to  read  are  among  us  now  almost  unnoticed,  some  of  them  perhaps  in  the 
very  neighborhood;  he  will  tell  him  that  ordinary  success  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  attainment  and  that  there  are  really  great  men  all  around  him  whose 
methpds  are  worthy  of  study  and  whose  lives  are  models;  he  will  tell  him  to 
study  these  people  who  are  at  hand,  to  begin  where  he  is,  to  fso  and  do  like* 
wise — if  he  can,  and  that  if  nature  meant  him  for  some  historic  deed  she  and 
she  only  can  bring  to  pass  those  fortuitous  combinations  of  circumstances- 
that  only  can  bring  it  aoout. 

This  is  the  real  meaning  back  of  the  demand  that  agriculture  should  be 
taught  in  our  common  schools.  Nobody  wants  them  to  become  traininsp 
schools  for  agriculture,  but  we  want  them  tinctured  with  an  agricultural 
flavor;  nobody  wants  to  replace  the  text  book  on  arithmetic  with  one  upon 
horse  breedins:  or  soil  physics,  but  we  believe  that  agricultural  topics  and  the 
affairs  of  the  farm  should  constitute  a  fair  share  of  the  material  out  of  which 
the  boy  shall  be  educated,  and  by  which  his  opinions  and  his  sentiments- 
should  be  found.  Nobody  wants  to  withdraw  from  the  schools  anything  that 
is  found  in  the  world  of  human  activity,  as  it  actually  exists,  but  we  who 
have  devoted  our  lives  to  agriculture  do  desire  that  the  facts  and  truths  about 
all  occupations,  especially  agriculture,  and  all  representative  classes  of  peo- 
ple, especially  the  owners  and  tillers  of  the  land,  shall  be  correctly  reflected 
in  our  schools.  Nobody  would  detract  from  the  glory  of  our  heroes  nor  frona 
the  credit  due  successful  men  in  the  business  world,  but  we  all  want  success 
depicted  in  normal  colors  with  shadows  as  well  as  in  high  lights,  believing- 
that  thereby  the  boy  will  be  more  appreciative  of  the  genuine  article  and  far 
more  likely  to  make  his  own  life  successful  by  such  painstaking  beginnings- 
as  only  can  flt  him  to  succeed. 

It  is  not  text  books  in  agriculture  that  are  wanted,  but  rather  an  atmos- 
phere of  agriculture  and  of  other  industries  running  through  the  machinery 
of  the  schools.  '*Hold  a  mirror  up  to  nature,"  is  gospel  truth  for  the  teachert 
and  that  is  all  we  ask  of  the  schools  or  the  book  writer  and  that  is  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  agitation  about  agriculture  in  the  schools. 

The  contention  is  that  in  the  schools  we  must  educate,  not  train  for  a  pro- 
fession; but  every  subject  that  can  possibly  be  taught  is  somebody's  profes- 
sion. The  old  time  studies  are  net  the  only  fundamentals.  They  are  simply 
flrst  in  the  field  and  have  priority  of  right  only  by  squatter  sovereignity. 
Surely  science  is  as  fundamental  as  mathematics,  which  is  also  a  science; 
chemistry,  physics  and  biology  come  as  close  to  the  great  facts  of  the  uni- 
verse as  does  history  or  the  different  forms  of  expression  which  we  call  the 
languages. 

Schools  are  repositories  of  human  knowledge  set  in  order  for  teaching  to 
the  youn^,  that  they  may  become  better  fitted  to  live  in  harmony  with  their 
surroundings  and  to  avail  themselver  of  the  advantages  of  our  civilization 
that  has  been  built  up  by  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  men  of  all  time  and  at 
vast  expense  of  labor  and  blood  and  treasure. 
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As  all  real  knowledf^  is  useful  in  the  world  of  affairs  and  profitable  to  the 
individual  that  comes  in  line  with  it,  so  should  all  knowledge  make  its  way 
into  our  schools  and  become  the  avenue  for  instruction.  Further,  the  more 
oompletel^  the  store  of  material  used  b^  the  schools  for  instruction  corres- 
ponds with  the  stock  of  human  experience  outside,  the  better  able  will  the 
student  be  to  take  up  the  burdens  of  life,  the  more  evenly  will  our  many  oc- 
cupations be  fostered,  the  better  will  they  be  coordinated,  and  the  more  will 
our  several  classes  of  people  be  benefited  by  the  public  school  system. 

Naturally  the  schools  are  behind  the  activities  of  the  people,  for  thinfl^s 
must  be  proved  before  they  are  to  be  considered  as  belonsriufir  to  our  stock  of 
knowledg^e  and  fitted  to  be  taught  the  youne.  But  when  a  tiling  is  proved; 
when  a  new  fact  or  principle  is  discovered,  no  matter  what  it  is  nor  where, 
all  the  world  is  entitled  to  know  it,  and  especially  the  youn^^,  who  have  their 
lines  before  them.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  discovery  be  in 
physics,  chemistry  or  painting;  in  the  authorship  of  a  literary  gem;  or  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  a  military  cami)aign ;  in  the  construction  of  the  truss 
or  a  new  method  of  tempering  steel;  in  a  triumph  of  acrricultural  genius  or 
how  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before;  whether 
it  be  a  symphony,  or  a  new  bacteriun  to  ripen  cheese;  a  new  method  of 
telegraphy,  or  a  method  of  producing  better  meat;  whether  it  be  a  new  fact 
in  breeding,  or  a  better  variety  of  fruit.  I  repeat,  *'the  world  is  entitled  to 
know  it,  especiallv  the  young."  There  is  advancement  in  it;  it  will  con- 
tribute to  the  education  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  next  generation,  and 
somewhere  on  earth  it  should  be  found  in  the  schools. 

But  it  is  said,  we  must  train  and  develop  the  young  mind  by  exercise  and 
it  must  study  the  beauties  of  literature  and  the  processes  of  logic  and  phi- 
losophy. True,  but  good  friend  remember  that  the  beauties  of  literature  con- 
sist not  in  what  is  written,  but  in  what  it  can  arouse  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader^  remember  too  that  logic  and  philosophy  are  but  the  method  of  the 
mind  in  handling  the  material  it  is  possessed  ef ,  and  I  beg  you  give  this 
little  mind  abundant  material  with  which  to  work.  Do  not  let  it  '*run  empty." 
Develop  him  by  the  aid  of  whatever  the  world  knows;  in  sympathy  with 
every  calling  and  every  fact  that  is  useful,  and  out  of  his  environment  train 
him,  80  shall  you  do  your  duty  and  the  little  one  be  educated. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Hartwell  moved  that  it  be  the  expression  of  the  Illinois 
farmers  that  we  should  have  practical  farm  topics  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  especially  the  rural  schools.  The  motion  was  seconded, 
and  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Song,  entitled,  ''The  Coda,"  was  then  rendered  by  the  High  School 
Chorus,  followed  by  a  reading  by  Prof.  Chamberlain,  ''Thoughts  for 
a  discouraged  farmer;"  and  two  other  short  selections. 

Professor  Bayliss  then  addressed  the  convention,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  GKKTLSMEK:~If  any  farmer  here  present  should  go  home  to- 
night, anxious  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools,  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  is  at  a  loss  just  what  to  do  first,  I  beg  him  to  go  in  on 
general  principles  and  hold  up  the  hands  of  his  county  superintendent.  The 
county  superintendent  of  schools  is  probably  the  most  important  and  hardest 
worked  man  and  the  most  inadequately  paid  of  all  our  county  officials.  He  is 
the  leader  upon  whom  the  farmer  must  chiefly  depend  for  any  improvement 
which  can  be  made  in  the  country  schools.  He  is,  to  the  rural  schools  es- 
];>ecially,  our  true  educational  captain.  Now  I  know  that  those  here  present 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  latest  thing  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  our 
county  superintendents  acting  in  their  combined  capacity  is  an  arrangement 
for  a  systematic  series  of  lessons  in  nature  studies,  which  will  be  a  good  be- 
ginning of  the  work  which  has  been  placed  before  you  ihls  evening.  The 
state  has  certainly  made  a  magnificent  appropriation  for  the  agricultural  col- 
lege of  Illinois.  I  am  glad  that  this  organization  is  so  proud  of  the  large 
share  it  has  had  in  bringing  that  about.  When  the  college  shall  have  been 
completed,  and  when  the  lady  who  addressed  you  so  ably  and  eloquently  this 
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afternoon  shall  have  been  installed  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  domestic 
science  in  the  College,  I  think  it  will  then  devolve  upon  the  farmer  to  '^do  the 
rest,"  the  county  superinteadent  and  the  State  having  "touched  the  button." 

SOME  BY-PRODUCTS  OF  EDUOATION. 


in  the  latter  city  the  most  unioue,  and  perhaps  the  most  profitable,  meeting 
of  Illinois  pedagogues  ever  held. 

One  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  side  trip  across  the  beautiful  bay,  to  |the 
little  village  of  Elk  Rapids.  It  was  on  the  fourth  of  July,  and  after  the  serious 
work  of  the  meeting  had  been  accomplished.  These  school  masters  were 
"abroad."  as  I  remember  it,  at  least  in  another  state,  and  many  of  the  "con- 
ventionalities" were  for  the  time  being  in  abeyance.  They  were  out  for  a 
good  time,  and  had  it. 

No  two  persons  who  were  on  that  excursion  have  ever,  or,  at  least  hardly 
ever,  met  since  without  reminding  each  other  that  they  were  at  Traverse  City, 
and  the  second  question  each  asks  is,  quite  invariably,  "Were  yen  at  Elk 
Rapids  t" 

Now  there  is  nothing  at  Elk  Rapids,  except  what  we  called  'at  the  time, 
"the  chemical  works,"  but  which  I  always  remember,  as  a  smoke  factory. 
This  smoke  factory,  or  "chemical  works,"  if  any  of  you  prefer  the  more 
sounding  appellation,  was  managed,  and  largely  owned  by  a  retired  school 
master,  who  apparently  took  special  pleasure  in  showing  us  about.  It  seems 
that  he  has  quit  school  work,  for  the  same  reason  that  so  many  men  of  enter- 
prise have  abandoned  it,  lack  of  pecuniary  appreciation,  and  had  taken  to 
the  woods.  There  Le  undertook  to  compete  with  the  charcoal  burners  who 
provided  for  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  locality.  Of  course  teaching  school  is 
an  easy  proposition,  financially  speaking,  compared  to  the  primitive  method 
of  preparing  charcoal,  and  our  friend  very  soon  found  it  out  He  could  pro- 
duce a  better  quality  of  charcoal  than  the  men  who  were  there  before  him, 
but  for  a  time  he  couldn't  make  it  pay.  To  shorten  the  story,  it  occurred  to 
him,  at  last,  to  save  the  smoke.  This  he  had  just  bec'un  to  do  successfully 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  and  the  fortune  he  sought  was  in  sight.  He  was  then 
making  charcoal  at  the  rate  of  about  50  tons  a  day,  and  instead  of  wasting 
the  vast  amount  of  smoke,  he  was  driving  it  into  stills  surrounded  by  cola 
water,  the  products  of  condensation  being,  first,  acetate  of  lime;  second, 
methyl  or  wood  alcohol;  third,  tar;  and  fourth,  gas  which  was  consumed  un- 
der the  boilers. 

Each  cord  of  wood  produced  29,000  cubic  feet  of  smoke.  The  2,900,000  feet 
of  smoke  handled  every  24  hours,  produced  12,000  pounds  of  tar,  all  of  which 
had  a  market  value  and  were  clear  profit. 

* 

The  utilization  in  manufacturing  industry  of  what  used  to  be  waste  is  not 
now  an  uncommon  thing.  It  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  fortunes. 
This  particular  instance  seemed  more  remarkable  to  me  then  than  it  does  to 
you  now. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  very  often  that  much  of  the  work  of  the  school  has 
heretofore  "gone  up  in  smoke,"  and  that  we  must  make  a  more  strenuous 
effort  to  save  the  possible  by-products  of  education  if  we  would  pay  divi- 
dends, so  to  speak,  on  the  "common  stock." 

There  is  so  much  to  be  done  by  the  school,  and  the  resources  seem  at  times 
so  small,  that  economy  of  products  is  certainly  a  good  business  principle,  and 
it  is  of  some  possibilities  not  always  realized  by  our  trrining  that  I  wish  to 
speak. 
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SDUOATIONAL  IDEALS. 

What  is  the  product  at  which  the  school  as  a  social  factor  aimst  In  other 
•words,  what  is  our  educational  ideal t  I  shall  not  attempt  to  define  it  in 
specific  terms,  it  would  be  impossible  to  frame  a  definition  today,  that  its 
author,  even,  would  accept  tomorrow.  It  will  remain  impossible  until  civili- 
xation  becomes  stationary  and  the  human  race  ceases  to  profifress.  Individual 
and  social  ideals  alike  recede  and  change  as  we  approach  them.  It  is  a  far 
JSTJ  from  the  tattooed  and  painted  savage,  defending  himself  with  his  ball  of 
flint  secured  by  a  cord  of  braided  thongs,  to  the  admiral  directing  the  move- 
ments of  a  modem  warship  by  merely  touching  an  electric  button.  From 
the  discoverer  of  fire  to  the  inventor  of  the  steam  engine  is  a  space  too  great 
for  men  of  feeble  imagination  to  think  clearly.  Even  from  Magna  Charta  to 
the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  more  than  one  great  step  is  in- 
•cluded.  So  with  progress  in  education.  Alexander  the  Great  loved  and  re- 
vered his  teacher,  Aristotle,  and  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  was  indebted 
to  his  father  that  he  lived  and  to  his  teacher  for  training  him  to  live  well. 
Aristotle  was  the  intellectual  Alexander— the  most  profound  thinker  of  the 
iincient  world.  He,  like  Linooluj  considered  education  the  most  important 
-and  difficult  of  problems.  But  his  educational  idea,  compared  with  that  of 
Horace  Mann,  would  be  a  dwarf  to  a  giant.  For  Aristotle's  ideal  of  educa- 
tion never  embraced  more  than  a  wise  training  for  the  classes.  Why  should 
women  and  slaves  be  educatedt  Horace  Mann's  wider  vision  included  a 
«cheme  of  education  broad  enough  to  cover  every  child  bom  into  the  world. 
We  live  in  a  period  so  full  of  material  and  inteflectual  achievement  that  it 
has  been  called  the  ** Wonderful  Century."  But  its  greatest  discovery  and 
erowning  achievement  is  the  common  school.  To  the  ancient  mind  the  idea 
would  have  seemed  ''such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of."  So  it  is  not  wise 
to  attempt  too  great  precision.  It  will  answer  our  present  purposes  to  say, 
in  ^neral  terms,  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  so  train  the  young  as, 
while  developing  harmoniously  all  their  powers,  phjrsical,  mental  and  moral, 
to  fit  them  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use  or  service  to  themselves  and  to 
the  community;  in  other  words,  to  lead  them  to  form,  and  strive  to  attain, 
high  individual  ideals  which  shaU  be  in  harmony  with  the  constantly  enlarg- 
ing social  ideal;  or.  still  more  briefly,  to  do  their  level  best  with  their  Goa- 
^ven  talents— one,  two  or  five,  as  the  case  may  be. 

THE  SCHOOL  A8  A  ROOIAL  FAOTOR. 

I  do  not  want  to  magnify  the  school.  It  is  easv,  especially  so  for  a  teacher, 
to  fall  into  this  habit.  The  school  is  not  a  social  factor  of  elementary  rank. 
The  family  is.  The  training  of  the  young  is  primarily  the  duty  of  the  family. 
The  school  is  an  economical,  perhaps  an  indispensible,  co-adjutor.  The 
family  is  the  social  unit.  In  the  evolution  of  society  the  scheol  at  most  is 
•but  a  strong  second.  This  is  especially  true  in  relation  to  some  things  I  shall 
say  bye-and-bye,  but  in  all  ways,  harmony  between  the  two  institutions  is 
essential,  and  the  school  should  be  rated  as  what  it  is — ^the  agent  of  society 
doing  the  work  of  the  family.  The  two  together,  family  and  school,  repre- 
sent the  chief  process  by  which  the  life  current  of  the  nation  is  to  be  main- 
tained and  from  which  are  to  be  assimilated  the  materials  of  its  maintenance 
and  growth.  From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  I  need  have  little  to  say  of 
'Courses  of  study,  nor  of  other  matter  of  mere  ''technique"  concerning  which 
there  is  so  much  hair-splitting  controversy  when  two  or  three  of  the  trade 
are  gathered  together. 

CONOKRNING  METHODS. 

This  much  may  be  said  about  any  school.  If  in  the  process  of  its  daily 
routine  it  does  not  cultivate  and  quite  generally  establish  good,  practical, 
business  method,  it  is  not  a  good  school.  There  is  smoke  wasting,  and  cer- 
tain products  for  which  there  is  a  constant  demand  in  the  open  market  are 
wasted  in  it.  The  first  duty  of  every  man  to  society  as  well  as  to  himself,  is 
to  get  a  living.  Food,  shelter  and  clothing  are  the  fundamentals  of  civiliza- 
tien.    Self  preservation  is  the  primal,  elder  law  of  life.    How  the  school  does 
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its  work  has  a  maoh  more  direct  bearing  upon  this  problem  than  any  stndy^ 
even  bookkeeping.  Latin  or  Sanscrit  could  be  so  taught,  by  a  master,  as  to 
develop  bread-winning  qualities,  while  book-keeping  or  the  common  rule  of 
three  could  be  so  taught  by  a  bungler  or  a  novice  that  the  victim  would  be 
handicapped  not  only  in  this  life,  but  through  all  the  endless  hereafter. 

So,  I  have  no  purpose  to  weary  you  with  a  discussion  of  mere  methods. 
The  method  of  a  school  mav  be  socratic,  inductive,  deductive  or  composite, 
and  be  at  the  same  time  either  ^od  or  bad.  It  must  be  rated  by  its  pro- 
ducts, and  chiefly,  perhaps,  by  its  by-products. 

THE  HABIT  OP  PUNTUALITY. 

For  example,  how  high  would  yon  rate  a  school,  in  a  scale  of  100,  which 
failed  to  develop  and  fix  the  habit  of  being  on  timet  There  are  in  Illinois 
102  county  superintendents  of  schools.  They  are  public  officials  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  several  counties  to  dbcharge  difficult«  important  and  arduous 
duties  in  the  service  of  the  schools.  As  a  class  thejr  are  energetic,  compe- 
tent and  assiduous  public  servants.  They  direct,  assist  and  inspire  the  de* 
voted  teachers  who  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  in  the  school  room. 
They  encourage  the  faithful,  prod  the  laggard,  and  to  the  extent  of  their 


Sour  county  superintendent,  fie  is  your  true  educational  can  tain.  The  State- 
uperintendent  is  only  his  confidential  clerk  and  adviser.  Now  this  import- 
ant educational  officer  is  required  by  law  to  file  annually,  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust, a  certain  report  of  his  official  acts  and  the  condition  of  his  county.  He 
knows  that  time  is  of  the  essence  of  the  value  of  this  rej;K)rt,  and  he  knows 
further,  or  is  generally  finding  out,  that  the  receipt  of  his  per  diem  depends 
upon  its  appearance.  Yet  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  33  superintendents  were- 
behind  this  year  from  three  to  forty-one  days.  What  shall  we  expect  of  the- 
sergeants  and  corporals,  not  to  mention  the  man  behind  the  guns,  if  the  cap- 
tain is  a  laggard  t 

A  very  excellent  school  director,  then  one  of  my  employers,  once  asked  me 
if  I  did  not  overestimate  the  importance  of  punctuality.  I  said  I  thought  not. 
He  suggested  that  there  might  be  other  matters  of  greater  educationfu  value. 
Possibly,  I  said,  but  if  so  I  don't  know  what  they  are. 

A  sentimental  young  man  once  wrote  in  the  album  of  a  young  woman  he- 
liked  pretty  well,  "May  you  arrive  in  heaven  late."  He  meant  all  right,  but 
another  married  the  girl  almost  thirty  years  ago,  and  she's  on  earth  yet — 
looking  as  young  as  her  daughters  at  that! 

"Why  is  it,"  said  a  newspaper  reporter  to  the  great  admiral  the  other  day,, 
"that  you  are  always  ahead  of  timef"  "When  I  left  Annapolis,"  the  ad- 
miral replied,  "I  discovered  that  the  men  who  succeeded  were  generally^ 
ahead  of  time.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  about  as  good  a  rule  as  I  could  fol- 
low was  t9  always  be  at  least  five  minutes  ahead  of  the  time  expected.  The 
man  who  is  always  early  never  misses  what  those  who  are  late  do,  and  be- 
sides that  he  may  gam  by  being  on  hand  to  take  advantage  of  the  unex- 
pected, and  you  know  how  often  the  unexpected  happens.  I  don't  think  I 
Elan  to  be  ahead  of  time  so  much  as  I  simply  follow  the  habits  of  years.  The 
est  advice  I  could  give  a  young  man,  however,  would  be:  'See  that  your 
task  is  done — well  done— a  little  before  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  com- 
plete.' " 

Likewise  the  hero  of  Trafalgar:  "I  owe  all  my  success  in  life  to  having 
been  always  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  my  time."  So  the  "method"  of  a 
school  ma;^  be  "pedagogical"  to  the  last  degree,  if  its  pupils  are  not  trained 
to  be  on  time  with  whatever  work  they  have  to  do,  there  is  an  important  by- 
product wasted— gone  up  in  smoke,  so  to  speak. 
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INDUSTRY. 


Pnnotaalitjr  implies  both  economy  and  indastry.  A  distingnished  citizen  of 
Southern  Illinois,  who  has  served  several  (terms  in  the  Leffislatnre,  and  at 
least  one  in  an  important  State  office,  said  to  me  the  other  day:  '*The  land 
for  15  or  20  miles  m  three  directions  from  my  town  is  fertile  and  under  culti- 


me  of  the  rich  farmer  who  had  a  lazv  son.  The  farmer  died,  and  the  son 
soon  had  the  farm  mortgaged.  He  sold  one-half  of  it  to  pay  off  the  morteaffe 
and  then  leased  the  other  half  to  an  industrious  foreigner  for  ten  vears.  Tne 
lease  expired.  The  tenant  asked  the  owner  whether  ne  would  sell  the  farm. 
'•Why,  you  don't  want  to  buy  it,  do  youf"  "Sure,  if  we  can  agree  on  a 
price."  ''Well,  that  beats  me.  I  couldn^t  keep  out  of  debt  when  1  had  the 
whole  farm,  rent  free.  How  is  it  that  you  can  pay  rent  and  make  enough  to 
buy  me  out  on  half  of  itt"  '* That's  easy;  you  sat  still  and  said  go;  I  got  up 
in  the  morning  and  minded  my  business." 

That  is  an  old  storv,  but  it  is  happening  around  us  here  in  Illinois  every 
day.  If  the  school  and  home  together  do  not  develop,  foster  and  fix  in  our 
sons  and  daughters  the  habit  of  industry,  the  smaller  the  estate  vou  leave 
them  the  better.  It  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  3,000  years  ago  that  '*The 
hand  of  the  diligent  shall  rule:  but  the  slothful  shall  be  under  tribute."  '*Ha 
also  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a  great  master." 

SOONOMY. 

So  also  with  economy.  "Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  noth* 
ing  be  lost,"  was  the  injunction  of  the  greatest  of  teachers.  Economy  is  the 
conservative  virtue.  Prudence  is  her  mother,  temperance  her  sister,  and  in- 
dependence her  daughter.  The  man  who  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  that  is  up^ 
to  nis  income,  will  sooner  or  later  go  to  the  wall.  In  this  respect  there  are 
but  two  classes  of  people  in  the  world,  savers  and  wasters.  The  building  of 
every  cottage,  palace,  cathedral,  locomotive  or  ship;  the  weaving  of  every 
garment,  the  maintenance  of  the  world,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  savers;  the- 
suffering  and  sorrow,  the  weakness  and  sin,  are  the  penalty,  broadly  speak* 
ing,  of  man's  self-indulgent  perversit^r  and  wasteiulness.  "The  ricn  are- 
growing  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer"  is  as  false  as  any  other  half  truth. 
As  long  as  human  endowments  are  unequal,  conditions  surrounding  men* 
will  remain  unequal.  It  is  true  that  the  rich  are  growinfs  richer.  It  is  also* 
true  that  the  poor  have  a  better  chance  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  ratio  of  improvement  is  apparently  unequal.  The  palace  of  Dives- 
and  the  hut  of  Lazarus  are  still  too  often  in  luxtaposition.  The  problem  of 
society  is  to  make  the  ratio  of  improved  conaitions  fair.  The  expenditure  of 
money  for  things  which  perish  with  the  use,  or  for  "keeping  up  appear- 
ances^' or  even  for  "riotous  living,"  if  less  in  degree,  may  be  as  possible  in 
kind  for  a  poor  as  for  a  rich  man.  Fortunes  must  be  unequal,  but  as 
Lincoln  said,  "Let  no  man  who  is  homeless  pull  down  the  house  of  another^ 
but  let  him  work  diligently  to  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  assur- 
ing that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence  when  built." 

PERSEVERANCE. 

Our  schools  must  develop  and  fix  the  habit  of  perseverance.  The  power  of 
];>atient  persistence  is  genius,  and  there  is  no  other  ffcnious  worth  considera- 
tion. "Time  and  patience,"  says  the  old  proverb,  "change  the  mulberry  leaf 
to  satin."  Limber  trees  are  the  children  of  the  centuries.  To  know  hew  "to- 
labor  and  wait"  is  the  secret  of  a  successful  life.  Some  one  who  was  de- 
soiibing  features  of  Henry  Clay  wound  up  by  saying:  "As  for  his  mouth, 
that  can  speak  for  itself."  But  notwithstanding  the  generous  proportions  of 
that  organ,  the  "great  commoner"  declared  that  his  power  as  an  orator  was 
the  result  of  daily  reading  and  speaking  upon  the  contents  of  some  historical- 
or  soientifict  book, — continued  for  years.     "These  off-hand  efforts,"  he  tells 
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as,  'Vere  made,  sometimes  in  a  cornfield,  at  others  in  the  forest,  and  not 
infrequently  in  some  barn  with  the  horse  and  oz  for  auditors.  It  is  to  this 
^arly  practice  of  the  art  of  all  arts  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  primary  and 
leading?  impulses  that  stimulated  me  onward  and  have  shaped  and  moulded 
my  wnole  subsequent  destiny.'* 

**I'll  fight  it  out  on  this  line,  no  matter  if  it  takes  all  summer,"  said  the 
-silent  man  of  Appomattox." 

COURAGE. 

Closely  allied  to  persistence  is  the  quality  of  courage.  The  school  regime 
is  more  or  less  uniform.  Its  exercises  are  regulated.  There  are  few  tests  of 
mere  intrepidity.  The  tests  of  interrogation,  oral  demonstration  at  the  black- 
board, in  the  presence  of  class-mates  who  are  not  always  charitable  critics, 
occasional  appearances  before  strangers,  all  tend  to  induce  and  strengthen 
resolution.  They  are  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  perhaps  it  is  only  by  and 
through  the  development  of  a  fine  sense  of  responsibility  that  the  school,  in 
"the  absence  of  those  incidents  of  life  which  amount  to  tests  can  be  expected 
to  develop  the  quality  of  mere  physical  courage.- 

Nor,  in  speaking  of  courage,  do  I  refer  merelv  to  those  qualities  that  make 
a  man  brave  in  war.  The  average  American  soldier  is  intelligent,  alert,  obe- 
dient and  brave.  His  personal  qualities  are  equal  toithose  of  any  men  of  any 
nation.  Recent  events  have  demonstrated  that  the  quality  of  our  young  man- 
<hood  is  not  deteriorating.  But  as  Von  Moltke  replied  to  a  panegyrist,'"Great 
conquests  are  essentially  the  result  of  a  state  of  things  which  we  can  neither 
•create  or  dominate."    God  sways  nations  as  man  sometimes  moves  man. 

**When  He  moves  Hit  arm.  it  is  to  aid 
Whole  peoples,  heedless  if  a  few  be  crashed. 

As  some  are  ever,  when  the  destiny 
Of  man  takes  one  stride  onward  nearear  home." 

But  there  is  heroism  in  common  life,  the  heroism  which  is  but  another 
name  for  the  courage  and  strength  which  is  synonymous  with  virtue.  Vir — 
man.    Vitus— strength— courage— excellence— worth— merit— Virtue. 

This  is  the  courage  of  every  day  life.  Its  tests  are  simple  and  plain,  and 
the  school  should  develop  it.  One  who  has  it  will  be  just  to,  and  considerate 
of  others;  he  will  not  be  puffed  up  by  success,  nor  cast  down  by  adversity; 
he  will  have  charity  for  the  failings,  the  errors,  and  even  the  meanness  of 
others;  he  will  bear  malice  to  none.  He  will  have  mercy  upon  his  neighbor 
who  has  fallen  among  thieves;  he  will  be  kind  even  to  his  beast.  He  will 
.recognize  the  rights  of  others  as  well  as  insist  upon  his  own.  He  will  honor 
the  courage  of  too  powder  moukey  without  discounting  that  of  the  admiral  of 
the  fleet.  He  will  know  that  no  man  need  be  a  slave  either  to  environment 
H>r  heredity.    With  him  no  catasrophe  in  life  will  be  considered  final. 

The  watchword  of  this  type  of  courage  is  Duty.  It  manifests  itself  in  a 
-thousand  ways.  Sometimeb  it  raises  aven  to  the  heights.  Even  in  war  it  is 
not  perquisite  of  the  leaders  alone. 

''They  are  plucky  lads,"  wrote  a  newspaper  correspondent  quoting  the 
words  of  the  Commissary  General,  of  some  of  our  boys  in  Cuba,  '"as  fine  fel- 
ilows  as  I  want  to  see.  Look  at  that  slip  of  a  boy.  His  hands  are  as  soft 
.as  a  baby's.  He  came  here  from  a  bank  or  a  store,  and  never  before  so 
much  as  handled  a  log  of  firewood.  Yet  he  is  slaving  here  like  a  convict,  all 
because  he  knows  that  unless  he  does  his  full  duty  the  lads  on  the  firing  line 
will  have  to  fall  back  for  lack  of  rations.  But  the  boys  in  front  will  get  all 
'the  newspaper  glory.  You  fellows  write  them  up  as  heroes,  but  here  are  the 
heroes.  Just  over  there  is  yellow  fever.  Overhead  is  a  killing  sun,  and  yet 
those  lads  never  whimper;  they  never  beg  off,  but  work  straight  through  the 
<lay,  and  they  are  as  much  heroes  as  Teddy  Roosevelt  or  any  of  them.'' 

On  a  cold  morning  last  winter  a  boarding  house  in  Springfield  was  suddenly 
•enveloped  in  flame.  By  the  time  the  flremen  were  at  hand  all  the  people 
were  out  of  the  house.  A  young  woman  screamed,  ''Mv  father  will  be  burned 
to  death!"    But  no  mam  dared  to  venture  through  the  flames.    The  landlady 
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lEDew  the  old  man  was  bed-ridden  and  helpless.  Dashing  by  the  men  ^ho 
would  have  held  her  back,  and  disregarding  their  shonts  she  rushed  into  the 
fire,  made  her  way  to  the  old  man's  chamber  and  fell,  smothered  and  choked^ 
to  death,  across  the  threshold. 

A  high  railroad  official,  addressing  men  who  could  understand  him,  once  illus- 
trated auty  somewhat  this  way.  '*Iiabor  can  be  bought  and  sold,  but  loyaltv 
is  priceless  and  its  mainspring  is  duty.  A  mian  plows  with  his  engine  througn 
a  snow  storm,  moves  slow,  heavy  freight  trains,  performs  work  at  everv  sta- 
tion, operates  his  engine  by  day  and  night.  That  is  labor,  and  is  paid  for. 
His  work  is  sold  at  the  market  price.  A  man  stands  for  thirty  seconds  with* 
nerves  like  steel;  one  hand  on  the  throttle,  the  other  on  the  reverse  lever,  the 
brake  set,  the  engine  reversed,  the  sand  running  to  make  the  brakes  hold,  a 
train  of  human  beings  behind  him — he  stands  for  them  between  life  and 
death.  That  is  duty.  The  wages  of  a  lifetime  could  not  buy  that  thirty 
seconds  of  nerve  and  strain." 

That,  too,  is  heroism.  No  life  will  be  without  its  opportunities.  The- 
schools  must  so  train  our  youth  that  they  will  have  the  courage  to  obey  when 
duty  commands. 

GOOD  MANNEBS. 

I  imagine  the  man  who  should  declare  that  the  average  American  boy  is 
remarkable  for  politeness,  courtesy  or  even  plain  ''good  manners"  would  not 
by  that  token  alone  be  rated  as  a  keen  observer.  Still,  I  am  willing  to 
venture  the  opinion  that  we  are  gaining  ground,  slowly,  in  this  particular, 
provided  I  may  at  the  same  time  be  counted  with  those  who  vote  that  there 
remains  much  room  for  further  improvement.     * 

If  there  is  any  other  product  of  training  which  is  equally  sure  to  remain 
always  above  par  in  the  open  market  of  the  world,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
Nor  IS  there  another  which  is  so  nearly  a  ioint  product  of  the  school  and 
home.  Nor  another  which  will  add  so  mucn  to  the  availability  of  other  powers 
and  qualities  of  mind  and  bodj.  Manners  are  the  color  of  life.  They  cost 
nothmg^  and  will  buy  everythmg.  For  want  of  them  a  man  may  even  lose 
that  which  he  hath. 

At  one  period  of  his  life  Robert  Burns  was  the  pet  of  aristocracy.  A  young 
EdinbunBrh  blood  took  him  to  task  for  recognizing  an  honest  farmer  as  they 
passed  him  in  the  street.  ''Why  you  fantastic  gomeralt"  exclaimed  Burns, 
'*it  was  not  the  great  coat,  the  sconce  bonnet  and  the  saunders-boot  hose  that 
I  spoke  to,  but  the  man  that  was  in  them,  and  the  man,  sir,  for  true  worth- 
would  weigh  down  you  and  me,  and  ten  more  such,  any  day." 

So  in  recognizing  and  estimating  the  quality  of  politeness,'  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  genuine  article  knows  no  distinction  of  rank  or  wealth. 
From  Major  MoKinley,  or  the  richest  Vanderbilt,  down  to  the  humblest  little 
boot  black  on  the  streets  of  Chicago,  it  illumines  and  ennobles  all  alike.  T& 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  nature  is  equally  lavish  with  her  most  pre- 
cious treasure— a  kind  heart.  There  can,  therefore,^  be  no  code  of  manners. 
There  is  but  one  rule  and  that  in  no  way  related  to  any  of  the  mere  accidents- 
of  life,  such  as  swallow-tail  coats,  or  the  latest  fantasy  in  feminine  headgear — 
but  it  IS  "golden"  nevertheless. 

Gentle  manners,  then,  the  genuine  article,  count  for  very  much,  they  in- 
clude self  respect  and  respect  for  others;  they  exclude  all  meanness;  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  fashion,  rank,  or  wealth,  but  are  the  outward  and  in- 
visible signs  of  courage,  dignity  and  good- will  to  men.  Their  possessor  will 
not  bluster,  browbeat  nor  pretend;  but  in  all  thines  and  to  all  men,  be  calm, 
considerate  and  truthful.  They  are  the  true  heraldry  of  an  order  of  nobility,, 
entrance  to  which  is  every  man's  birth-right,,  and  to  which,  school  and  home 
ought  somehow  to  contrive  to  elevate  him* 
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THE  SOCIAL  OONSOISNOB.— PATBIOnSM. 

This  leads  naturally  to  the  thoneht  that  both  school  and  home  should  de- 
Telop  and  train  what  may  be  called  the  social  conscience.  No  man  liveth  to 
himself  alone.  '*Am  I  my  brother's  keeperf"  is  an  old,  old  question.  The 
trend  of  modem  civilization,  as  exhibited  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  ele- 
vation of  labor,  the  spread  of  the  idea  of  universal  education,  the  fiprowth  of 
the  doctrine  that  grest  wealth  carries  with  it  correspondingr  responsibilities, 
the  demonstration  that  war  itself  can  be  declared  and  carried  on  humanely 
and  for  humanities'  sake,— all  declare  that  the  final  answer  must  be  in  the  af- 
firmative. The  school  must  help  speed  the  day  by  quickeniufir  the  sense  of 
civic  dut^r  and  responsibility;  for  civic  virtue  and  social  virtue,  if  not  the 
same  are  inseperable.  In  this  sense,  at  least,  it  is  true,  as  Leibnitz  said,  that 
^*The  masters  of  education  hold  in  their  hands  the  future  of  the  world." 

We  are  fond  of  callinfir  ours  a  "crovemment  of  the  people,  by  and  fer  the 
people."  In  the  last  analysis — occasional  indications  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstandinfiT— the  phrase  is  accurate.  When  was  Lincoln  ever  wron^.  But, 
the  firovernment  of  an  ignorant  people  bv  itself  is  as  a  child  playingr  with  fire. 
'^Republican  institutions,'*  said  Horace  Mann,  ''fumishas  sreat  facilities  for 
wicked  men  in  all  departments  of  wickedness,  as  phosphorus  and  lucifer 
matches  furnish  to  the  incendiary."  That  is,  when  they  rule  themselves,  a 
noble  people  will  be  nobly  ruled,  and  a  vicious  or  ig^norant  people  will  just 
as  surely  be  iraobly  ruled.  So  our  instruction  in  school,  and  the  training:  of 
both  home  and  school,  ought  to  reirard  definitely  and  concretely  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  the  body  politic.  An  American  citizen  lives  under  the 
best  and  freest  institutions  in  the  world.  They  have  become  so  at  terrible 
cost.  The  youn^  American  ought  to  love  his  country  because  of  the  unpar- 
alelled  opportunity  she  gives  him  to  be  a  man.  He  ought  to  feel  a  sense  of 
his  responsibility  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  work  of  the 
fathers.  In  other  words,  ne  ought  to  be  a  patriot.  To  this  end,  specific  civic 
instruction  may  certainly  be  made  to  contribute.  As  the  boy  becomes  the 
youth,  and  the  youth  approaches  manhood,  he  may  well  study  the  constitu- 
tion he  is  bound  to  obey.  He  ought  to  be  taught  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  will 
leave  the  school  with  the  idea  that  the  voting  privilege  implies  an  obligation. 
More  important  than  the  49pecific  provisions  of  the  revenue  law,  is  the  rela- 
tion of  taxation  to  government  and  the  spirit  which  pays  a  j[ust  tax  with 
pleasure.  I  know  this  sounds  a  little  fanciful.  But  patriotism  is  a  peculiar 
virtue.  It  is,  sometimes,  of  a  "now  you  see  it,  now  you  don't"  order.  Be- 
cause it  may  be  perfectly  genuine  when  it  manifests  itself  at  the  sound  of  the 
drum  and  trumpet,  or  the  call  for  a  loan  on  long  time  with  perfect  security, 
it  does  not  follow  that  other  and  far  different  manifestations  are  less  so.  It 
is  a  great  thing  that  this  country  could  have  seven  dollars  and  ten  men  for 
every  man  and  dellar  it  needed  in  the  recent  emergency.  We  ought  to  be 
proud  of  our  country  for  those  things.  But  they  are  not  all.  War  is  but  an 
incident  in  our  national  life,  often  necessary,  perhaps  even  as  the  thunder- 
torm  is,  to  clear  the  atmosphere.    All  honor  to  the  heroes  who  die  I 

Nevertheless,  civic  virtue,  patriotism,  good  citizenship,  are,  essentially,  as 
necessary  to  the  country  in  the  weak,  piping  times  of  peace  as  ''when  the 
blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears."    Let  me  try  to  illustrate. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  I  had  a  class  in  civics.  When  we  had  finished  our  work, 
I  had  the  class  make  a  sociological  study  of  their  own  home  city.  I  quote  a 
paragraph  from  one  of  the  papers: 

'*If  we  are  preud  of  Btreator,  and  wish  to  make  her  the  leading  city  of 
Illinois,  in  excellence,  if  not  in  size,  we  must  have  public  spirit.  This  is  the 
spirit  that  will  interest  us  in  every  question  that  concerns  the  public  welfare. 
Then  we  shall  be  willing  to  go  to  town  meetings  and  try  to  learn  about  our 
homj  government,  and  trv  to  fill  the  offices  with  men  who  are  not  looking 
out  for  a  sinecure.  We  shall  hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to  vote,  instead  of  saying 
it  would  be  more  pleasant  to  stay  at  home.  We  shall  have  a  genuine  interest 
in  every  public  work.  It  will  concern  us  to  know  whether  the  pavements,  the 
lights,  the  sewers  are  good,  no  matter  whether  they  are  near  our  individual 
homes  or  not.  We  shall  oe  anxious  to  have  a  neatly  trimmed  lawn  where  our 
park  now  is,  and  to  have  fiowers  planted  there,  that  those  who  can  not  own 
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them  may  oome  and  eDJoy  them.  We  shaU  care  for  our  roads  (streets)  enoagrh 
to  ^t  out  and  pave  them,  and  then  keep  them  clean.  We  shall  not  then  com- 
plain and  jBToan  at  the  small  rise  of  taxes,  levied  to  secnre  some  improve- 
ments. We  shall  plant  trees  alone  the  streets  to  make  the  city  beantiful,  as 
well  as  substantial.  Each  citizen  wul  be  ready  to  serve  to  the  best  ef  bis  abil- 
ity in  any  capacity,  whether  the  position  be  remunerative  or  not.  He  will  not 
selfishly  Keep  his  mind  on  his  loss,  but  will  think  of  the  ffood  he  may  do  for 
the  city.  If  we  are  ambitions  for  Streator,  we  shall  be  liberal.  We  shall  not 
olose  our  ears  to  all  armments  of  our  opponents,  but  will  attempt  to  see  the 
force  of  their  views,  with  the  purpose  of  decidinfi:  what  to  do,"  etc. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  girl  writer  had  somehow  attained  a  very  fair  ideal 
of  good  citizenship.  If  we  can  educate  the  masses  up  to  that  clear,  well  de- 
fined, and  rather  nic^h  standard^  the  Republic  will  suffer  no  harm.  For  peace 
is  the  ultimate  condition  of  civilization.  The  federation  of  the  world  and  the 
parliament  of  man  are  far-called,  but  coming.  The  clearest  possible  vision, 
conscience,  ** firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,"  applied 
equally  to  the  every- day- in-the- week,  as  well  as  to  the  larger  obligations,  are 
the  requirements  of  good  citizenship  and  intelllgent*patriotism.  Tne  training 
of  the  school  must  produce  them  in  the  interest  of  the  state,  the  nation  and 
the  world,  and  like  a  certain  old-fashioned  virtue,  they  must  begin  at  home. 

H0N88TT  AND  TRUTH. 

The  American  youth  must  be  honest.  "Honesty  is  a  better  policy  than 
dishonesty,"  said  a  witty  statesman, — "Ive  tried  both." 

The  extraordinary  vitality  of  American  industry  in  this  closing  jear  of  the 
XIX  century  is  not  only  the  central  theme  of  statesmen,  politicians,  and 
press  at  home,  but  it  is  ''viewed  with  alarm,"  as  the  platform-maker  would 
say,  by  our  rivals  abroad.  A  recent  article  of  French  origin  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe  to  the  following  facts: 

In  less  than  18  years  American  exportations  have  trebled. 

It  is  no  more  a  Napoleon's  conquest  of  the  world  by  arms.  The  Yankees 
are  doing  it  with  work. 

A  revolution  in  the  economic  equilibrium  of  the  globe  is  being  brought 
about  by  the  United  States.  It  commenced  in  the  Orient  under  England's 
nose  by  the  introduction  into  China  and  Japan  of  American  cottons,  leathers, 
machines,  tools  and  electric  motors. 

In  India  trains  roll  on  American  rails. 

In  Cape  Colony  the  United  States  has  introduced  its  iron,  motors  and  tools 
and  has  founded  factories. 

The  English  were  obliged  to  go  to  Philadelphia  to  order  the  construction  of 
the  great  steel  bridge  at  Atbara. 

From  Jersey  City  300  wagons  of  steel  have  been  ordered  for  the  land  of  the 
Phiuroahs.     Electric  cars  are  sent  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo. 

American  rails  and  American  machinery  have  invaded  even  Europe,  and  if 
the  universal  superiority  of  Uncle  Sam  continues  to  grow  the  commerce  of 
the  seas  will  soon  be  monopolized  by  him. 

And  then  he  says:  ''Europe  need  well  be  alarmed  at  the  prodigious  expan- 
sion of  this  new  leviathan  people.  At  the  rate  at  which  it  is  now  going  on, 
the  Americans  will  have  ruined  all  others  before  20  years  have  passed.'' 

I,  for  one,  certainly  hope  this  dismal  foreboding  will  not  be  realized.  It  is 
the  manifest  destiny  of  this  country  to  become  the  richest  nation  in  the  world. 
For  a  century  and  a  quarter  the  name  of  America  has  been  a  synonym  for 
opportunity.  Under  our  free  institutions  we  have  prospered  to  a  degree  that 
makes  it  seem  to  be  true  that  "God  hath  not  dealt  so  with  many  people."  May 
this  prosperity  not  prove  a  curse  in  disguise!  We  do  not  want  to  be  the 
"leviathan"  among  nations.  For  though  the  "arrow  can  not  make  him  flee," 
and  sling  stones  and  darts  are  counted  oy  him  as  stubble;  "his  nostrils  emit 
smoke,  nis  breath  kindieth  coals,  and  his  heart  is  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  the 
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nether  mil]  stone."  Although  "upon  earth  there  is  not  his  like,"  it  shalF 
come  to  pass  that  "In  that  day  the  Lord  with  his  sore  and  great  and  strong- 
sword  shall  punish  Leviathan  the  piercing  serpent, — even  Leviathan  that 
crooked  serpent;  and  he  shall  slay  the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea." 

No,  the  republic  must  never  become  a  leviathan  nation.    Just  as  surely  a»> 
the  Columbia  beat  the  Shamrock — as  certainly  as  she  has  out^^wn  her  glori- 
ous mother,  we  shall  some  day  sing,  instead  of  "Hail  Brittania,"— 

"Hail  Columbia! 

Mistress  oyer  sea  and  land;" 

our  glory  will  yet  surpass 

"The  glory  that  was  Greece,  and 
The  grandeur  that  was  Rome," — 

provided  always,  that  we  remain  as  a  nation,  honest  and  true. 

I  do  not  merely  mean,  the  honesty  that  is  the  best  policy:  the  honesty  that 
would  not  adulterate  food,  pr  poison  drugs,  or  sell  shoddy  for  wool,  oleomar- 
garine for  butter,  or  veneering  for  solid  wood.  The  dishonesty  that  throws 
together  soft  brick,  rotten  mortar,  green  wood  and  bad  plumbing,  and  calls 
it  a  house;  the  dishonesty  that  waters  capital  stock,  repudiates  honest  debts, 
or  packs  a  caucus:  works  as  little  as  possible  for  as  big  a  wage  as  possible, 
or  embezzles  a  million  and  wrecks  a  bank,  are  all  beneatn  contempt.  "Make 
money,  honestly,  if  you  can;  but  make  money,"  is  not  the  motto  of  an  hon- 
est man. 

The  school  must  do  its  work,  and  all  of  it,  in  such  a  way  as  to  reinforce  the 
home  in  the  development  of  the  fixed  habit  of  doing  all  work  on  honor. 
Socrates,  teacher  of  Plato,  taught  that  the  most  excellent  thing  a  man  can  do 
is  to  resolve  on  perfection  in  his  own  line,  so  that,  if  a  statesman,  he  will  be 
the  best  possible  statesman,  or  if  a  carpenter,  the  best  possible  carpenter.  I 
once  knew  an  old  carpenter  who  was  building  a  cottage  on  a  small  piece  of 
land  he  owned,  to  rent  for  a  few  years  till  the  town  spread  out  a  littie  more 
and  theground  should  be  wanted  for  a  store  building.  He  said  to  me  one 
day,  "Hang  it,  I  wish  I  could  slight  this  work.  It  is  only  a  temporary  struc- 
ture and  I  know  it,  but  I  am  putting  it  together  to  stay  a  hunctred  years.  "^ 
I  believed  him,  for  I  knew  the  man  and  his  habits.  I  have  never  known  a 
man  I  respected  more.  He  was  not  particularly  poor,  for  he  had  been  in- 
dustrious and  economical,  as  well  as  skillful,  for  many  years,  but  he  was  such 
a  man  as  Burns  had  in  mind  when  he  sung: 

"The  honest  man,  though  e'er  so  poor^ 
Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that." 

Nor  is  the  honesty  that  pays  its  debts  and  never  "scamps"  work  the  "whole 
thinff."  The  ideal  citizen  must  stand  in  the  right,  intellectual  and  moral  at- 
titude toward  all  truth. 

I  once  stood,  in  a  comparatively  small  danger,  upon  the  vantage  ground 
that  commanded  a  battlefield,  and  watched  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  day, 
from  morn  till  night.  I  saw  the  enemy  gradually  driven  from  one  position  to 
another,  into  his  entrenchments  and  beyond  the  outer  line  of  his  works, 
then  saw  him  reinforced  and  rally,  regaining  his  ground,  almost  foot  by  foot,, 
and  holding  it  until  night  came  and  closed  the  amiir.  It  has  never  been  my 
fortune  to  witness  any  other  spectacle  quite  so  thrilling.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach was  to  stand  by  the  shore  and  see  ships  tossed  by  the  angry  sea.  I 
was  once  aboard  a  steamer  on  Lake  Superior  when  it  rounded  Keweenaw 
Point  during  a  violent  storm,  and  have  been  in  the  ranks  upon  the  battle- 
field. In  either  case  the  sensations  differ  in  kind  as  well  as  m  degree  from 
those  under  the  safer  conditions  of  the  wider  outlook. 

So  it  seems  with  truth.  If  we  are  in  the  valley  below,  or  on  the  storm 
tossed  vessel,  the  mists  and  tempests,  the  clouds  and  smoke  and  confusion,, 
contract  the  range  of  our  vision  and  make  blunders  no  less  avoidable  than 
danfi^erous.  Truth  is  the  high  ground  from  which  we  may  best  view  the 
varying  fortunes  of  the  struggle  we  call  life.  It  is  the  shore  from  which  we 
may  see  the  skilled  and  careful  navigator  bring  his  vessel  safely  into  port,  or 
the  reckless  and  unskilled  mariner  go  dashing  against  the  rooks* 
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All  the  work  of  the  school  should  be  so  done  that  some  dav  the  youth  will 
stand  upon  the  heights,  so  that  when  at  times  the  smoke  of  battle  breaks  a 
little,  as  it  does  and  will,  he  may  get.  through  the  rift,  a  better  outlook  over 
the  field,  a  clearer  notion  of  the  conaitions  of  victory  and  increase  of  hope, 
courage  and  strength. 

« 

THE  children's  READING. 

A  county  superintendent  wrote  me  the  other  day,  asking  me  to  advise  him 
to  remove  a  board  of  directors  from  office.  He  alleged  that  he  is  trying  very 
hard  to  see  that  every  last  school  in  his  county  shall  have,  before  the  close  of 
the  century,  a  collection  of  good  books  for  the  children  to  read  at  home,  and 
that  this  particular  board  not  only  declined  to  appropriate  money  for  that 
purpose,  but  also  vetoed  the  teacher's  proposition  to  permit  the  school  to  pro- 
cure one  for  itself,  through  the  agency  of  a  boz»  i^ie,  oyster  or  composite  sup- 
per^ social  or  entertainment.  For  obvious  reasons,  I  could  not  give  him  the 
advice  he  sought,  but  if  I  ever  get  within  hailing  distance  of  that  body,  it 
will  give  me  pleasure  to  say  to  tnem:  "Gentlemen,  such  a  'board'  as  yours 
is  not  worth  as  much  as  a  respectable  'slab.'  Tou  ought  to  have  held  up  the 
hands  of  that  teacher  and  that  county  superintendent.  They  were  trying  to 
do  the  greatest  possible  kindness  to  your  children,  and  to  preserve  for  you, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  by-products  of  school  education*  a  knowledge 
of,  and  a  love  for  good  books. '^  Indeed  I  am  not  so  clear  that  a  taste  for 
readings — of  the  right  kind,  of  course — is  a  by-product  at  all.  I  am  not  sure 
but  it  IS  the  chief  product,  from  which  the  main  product  is  to  be  derived.  I 
am  not  sure  but  it  is  vital  to  good  school  teachme.  That  Board  probably 
thinks  that  the  product  of  the  school  is  to  be  obtainea  by  the  obsolete  method 
of  cramming  the  growing  mind  with  facts,  in  measured  quantities,  against 
time,  prematurely,  and  then  pumping  it  out  afi[&in  with  a  test  pump  or  some- 
thing. That  board  has  not  yet  neard  that  Mr.  Thomas  Griulgrind  is  dead 
and  buried.  Whatever  else  we  do,  or  leave  undone,  we  must  make  the  child 
master  of  the  art  of  s];>eech.  Beading  good  books,  in  the  rif^ht  way,  will  do 
this  better  than  anything  else.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  plan,  in  many  schools, 
to  stack  the  text-books  for  awhile  and  let  the  children  read.^  Give  them  the 
novels  of  history,  the  great  stories  of  the  noble  deeds  of  historic  men,  his- 
tory, poetry,  literature,  a  library.  Geography,  history,  and  the  jpower  of 
speecn  may  idl  be  re-inforced,  acquired  even  by  rightly  reading  just  such 
books  as  a  boy  likes  best.  A  love  for  good  reading  may  not  help  earn  bread 
and  butter,  but  it  will  sweeten  it  after  you  get  it.  It  is  the  highest  of  man's 
pleasures — a  leg^itimate  and  powerful— perhaps  even  the  most  potent  of  all 
civilizing  agencies.  A  school  which  dees  not  train  the  children  to  read  is  not 
a  good  school.  A  teacher  who  reads  nothins^  outside  of  the  range  of  the  text- 
books is  not  a  good  teacher. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  BOOKS. 

I  am  frequently  asked  by  teachers  and  others  to  recommend  books,,  or  lists 
of  books.  I  generally  prefer  to  suggest  a  principle  selection.  One  of  the 
best  county  superintendents  in  the  State,  a  man  who  ranks  "A  No.  1'^  in  his 
business,  told  me  that  he  could  distinctly  trace  an  improved  educational  sen- 
timent, a  jn^eater  interest,  not  only  in  the  intellectual  life,  but  in  the  general 
welfare  oi  the  school,  wherever  he  had  been  able  to  put  a  library  in  a  school 
that  had  long  been  without  one;  and  he  declared  that  this  effect  is  noticeable 
not  only  upon  the  children,  but  upon  their  parents  and  teachers  as  well. 
And  this  illustrates  a  good  principle  of  selection.  One  countv  superintendent 
said  the  other  day,  in  a  conference  of  his  class,  that  he  would  insist  upon  the 
use  of  nothing  but  '* classics."  If  we  accept  that,  the  definition  of  *' classics'^ 
ought  to  be  very  liberal.  The  book  which  helps  the  reader,  makes  him  more 
intelligent,  thoughtful  and  aspiring — ^meets  the  requirements.  The  test  of  a 
book  is  its  suggestiveness,  its  helpfulness,  its  inspiration  to  a  higher  life. 
The  teacher  who  can  not  apply  this  test  is  not  a  good  teacher— yet. 

—7  F. 
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THE  OOUBSK  OP  8TTJDT. 

I 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  I  undervalue  those  things  which  come  first 
to  mind,  when  we  speak  of  the  studies  of  the  school.  There  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  apotheosize  certain  things, — arithmetic,  for  example, — against  which, 
I  think,  thoughtful  teachers  are  on  their  guard.  The  school  curriculum  has 
broadened  immensely  within  recent  years,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  con- 
fusion arising  from  the  multiplicity  of  subjects.  As  a  result,  many  minds 
are  left  in  the  condition  of  that  of  the  young  teacher  who  visited  the  home  of 
Lincoln  the  other  day.  The  custodian  has  lately  come  into  possession  of  an 
autograph  letter  of  Washington,  which  is  generally  shown  to  visitors,  as  an 
object  of  interest.  This  teacher,  after  studying  it  a  few  minutes,  naively 
asKed:  *'Did  he  write  it  to  Lincolnf"  This  was  no  doubt,  a  result, — and  a  very 
natural  one, — of  a  labored  attempt  to  carry  in  mind  a  mass  of  waste  material, 
in  the  form  of  disconnected  and  unimportant  facts.  Dr.  Harris,  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  has  clearly  pointed  out  the  danger  of  overdoing 
in  the  direction  of  formal  discipline.  ''The  over-cultivation  of  the  verbal 
memory  tends  to  arrest  the  growth  of  critical  attention  and  reflection."  "80, 
too,"  he  says,  ''the  study  of  quantity^  if  carried  to  excess,  may  warp  the 
mind  into  a  habit  of  neglecting  quality  m  its  observation  and  reflection." 

These  things,  among  others  which  mifi^ht  be  mentioned,  we  are  trying  to 
correct.  Students  of  education  are  clearly  aware  of  them,  and  they  are  last 
breaking  into  the  minds  of  the  working  teachers.  They  are  problems  which 
the  pedagogues  must  work  out  for  themselves.  They  belong  to  the  "tech- 
nique" of  the  profession,  so  to  speak.  What  I  plead  for  tonight,  is,  that 
after  this  shall  have  been  done, — or  rather  while  we  are  doing  it, — we  may  so 
carry  on  the  schools,  school  and  home  working  together  ana  in  harmony, — 
that  these  homely  habits,  nay,  virtues  of  punctuality,  industrv,  economy, 
persistence,  courage  and  fidelity;  ^ood  manners,  patriotism  and  honesty  shall 
enter  into  and  become  part  of  the  intellectual  ana  moral  fibre  of  our  vouth, — 
the  men  and  women  of  the  future;  and  that  we  may  so  teach  them  tne  art  of 
reading  that  fewer  and  fewer,  as  the  years  roll  by,  shall  shut  their  books  for- 
ever, as  the  schoolroom  door  closes  behind  them  for  the  last  time. 

We  are  teaching  arithmetic  and  grammar  and  geography,  and  some  times 
writing  and  spelling,  a  little,  but  we  are  training  the  human  soul.  We  must 
not,  therefore,  in  our  zeal  for  the  intellect,  forget  or  neglect  the  emotions 
and  the  will.  The  educational  reforms  of  the  last  few  jears  seem  to  tend  in 
the  right  direction.  The  closer  attention  to  school  hygiene,  the  physical  cul- 
ture, manual  training,  household  economy;  the  remanding  to  the  rear  of  the 
spirit  of  force  and  repression,  and  the  exaltation  of  interest  as  a  motive,  all 
attest  it.  The  schools  are  getting  better,  and  the  public  opinion  of  their  value 
as  a  social  factor  is  yearly  becoming  more  enlightened. 

THE  IDEAL  SCHOOL. 

The  ideal  school  is  the  center  of  civilization.  In  it  the  children  should  be 
happy  in  the  daily  effort  to  meet  every  duty  courageously,  honestly,  cheer- 
fufiy.  It  will  be,  first,  a  place  for  the  formation  of  character,  the 
second,  a  place  for  teaching  the  maximum  number  of  children  to  reaa  and 
write.  There  are  men  who  can  write  in  Joliet  and  Chester,  they  wrote  too 
much.  Knowledge  will  take  its  true  place  as  a  means,  and  not  be  elevated 
to  a  false  place,  as  the  end  of  education.  Formation  will  thus  diminish  the 
expense  and  need  of  re-formation.  As  a  man  of  great  wealth  is  considered 
.  a  eood  citizen  or  a  bad  one,  according  to  the  use  ne  makes  of  the  jpower 
which  monev  gives,  so  will  the  man  of  intellect  be  judged,  not  according  to 
his  powers,  but  by  the  use  he  makes  of  them. 

Finally,  my  friends,  if  we  would  exalt  our  national  life,  and  keep  it  pure 
'  and  free,  we  must  stand  by  and  improve  the  school.  Even  in  these  days  of 
'  great  fortunes,  we  can  not  all  be  rich.  But  we  need  not  waste  pity  on  the 
.  poor  man,  merely  because  he  is  poor.  We  must  all  work,  or,  however  we  try 
.  to  disguise  it,  steal.  No  honest  workman  finds  his  daily  toil  a  pastime.  AU 
men  hunger  and  thirst.  Bo  for  all  men  there  should  be  food  and  drink.  All 
men  alike  require  the  kind  ofQlces  of  "Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  gentle 
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.sleep."  And  jast  as  truly  de  all  men  need  the  illumination  of  the  soul  which 
comes  from  knowledgre.  ^'Tou  will  confer  the  gpreatest  benefits  upon  your 
city,"  said  a  wise  ancient,  *'not  by  raisingr.  its  roofs,  but  b^  exaitiufir  its  souls. 
For  it  is  better  that  Kreat  souls  should  live  in  small  habitations  than  that  ab- 
ject souls  should  burrow  in  greht  houses." 

Once,  when  wanderingr  aimlessly  through  a  pathless  forest  in  Michigan,  I 
"heard  the  deep  srroan  of  the  fall  of  a  mightv  oak  break  the  solemn  stillness 
of  the  woods.  There  had  been  no  sudden  shock.  There  was  no  storm  raging. 
The  strength  of  the  mighty  giant  has  been  sapped  bv  "imperceptible  things 
without  name."  Thus  fall  empires;  and  thus  will  fall  this  union  of  the  States 
of  America,  unless  we  keep  it^pure  and  strong  and  fresh  at  the  roots. 

Loid  of  the  UniYerse! 

Shield  as  and  snide  qsI 
TrastiDff  Thee  always. 

Thro'  shadow  and  son. 

Thoa  hastusited  as; 

Who  shall  divide  asY 
Keep  as,  O.  keep  us. 

The  many  in  one. 

Wbdnesday  Mobning  Session. 

4 

The  oonvention  was  oalled  to  order  by  President  Willmarth 
promptly  at  nine  o'olock,  who  asked  the  audience  to  rise  while  the 
Beverend  Q.  F.  Hartman,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  offered  prayer. 

Prayer  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Hartman: 

Almighty  God,  we  bow  our  spirit  just  a  moment  to  recognize  God,  who  cre- 
ated and  who  preserves  us,  and  whose  we  are.  Thou  art  the  God,  and  beside 
thee,  there  is  none.  We  bless  thee,  oh  Lord,  for  what  thou  hast  been  to  us 
in  days  gone  by.  We  thank  thee,  our  Father,  for  what  thou  art  to  us  this 
hour,  for  the  hope  of  the  future.  We  bow,  oh  Father,  in  submission  to  the 
Almighty.  We  tnank  thee  for  the  blessings  which  thou  hast  scattered  like 
frost;  we  thank  thee  for  the  blessing  which  thou  hast  put  upon  dealers  in 
stock,  that  the  farm  has  furnished  the  world  with  groat  men  who  have  con- 
quered in  every  business  in  life.  We  pray  a  blessing  upon  these,  the  key  of 
of  life  to  the  world.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  send  such  prosperity  and  such 
blessings,  that  our  land  shall  continue  to  be  great  and  mighty,  and  we  pray, 
Father,  that  the  richest  blessing  of  Heaven  may  be  upon  those  who  tifl  the 
soil,  and  get  the  food  to  feed  the  multitude.  We  pray  that  the  soil  may  be 
blessed  from  on  high.  We  pray  that  a  blessing  be  given  to  those  who  gather 
the  harvest,  and  that  thou  wilt  so  bless  us  that  a  great  tidal  wave  of  salvation 
may  sweep  over  this  land,  until  multitudes  who  mow  disown  thee  may  call 
thee  as  the  God  of  their  selection.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  breathe  a  bleseing 
upon  these  men  gathered  here.  May  thy  spirit.  Father,  rule  in  every  heart, 
and  in  all  the  deliberations  of  this  organization.  We  thank  thee.  Father,  for 
Illinois.  We  thank  thee  for  the  place  she  has  taken  among  the  states  of  this 
great  Union.    We  thank  thee  for  the  men  which  Illinois  lias  given  to  this 

Sreat  nation,  whose  names  are  known  throughout  the  wide  world.  We  ask 
lee  to  bless  these  farmers,  when  the  greatest  products  of  the  farm  will  be 
the  men  of  honesty  and  integrity,  when  that  for  which  we  shall  be  most  thank- 
ful shall  be  the  men  who  come  up  to  lule  in  the  name  of  God.  Bless  us  and 
guide  us,  and  save  us  through  Christ,  Amen. 

After  the  prayer  President  Willmarth  introduced  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Garler,  who  presided  as  chairman. 

Mr.  Gurler: — Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  felt  honored  when  I  was  called 
upon  by  the  worthy  of&cers  of  this  association  to  preside  at  this  session.  1 
consider  the  live  stock  and  dairy  industry  among  the  greatest  and  noblest  in- 
dustries in  the  glorious  State  of  Illinois.  The  gentlemen  that  have  been 
selected  to  represent  those  industries  in  this  session  are  men  not  only  of 
state  but  of  national  reputation.     They  are  a  trio  that  is  hard  to  beat.     Ask 
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them  any  and  all  questions  that  yon  see  fit.  They  are  abundantly  able  to 
answer  them,  and  are  here  for  tnat  purpose.  Now,  the  poultry  industry  of 
this  country  is  beyond  the  expeotatien  of  an  avera^re  person.  The  egg  pro- 
duction for  1899  foots  up  to  the  round  sum  of  $317,000,000.  The  poultry  foots 
up  to  $287,000,000,  making  a  total  of  over  $600,000,000  from  the  sale  of  poulti^ 
and  eggs  in  the  United  titates  for  1899.  Now,  presuming  that  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  this  country  ate  an  egg  this  mominfi^  lor  breakfast,  at  IS 
cents  a  dozen  would  amount  to  $1,076,1)00.  Now,  I  say  that  the  American 
hen  has  a  right  to  cackle,  and  the  American  cock  a  rifirht  to  crow.  1  have  the 
honor  of  introducing  to  you  Mrs .  Carr,  who  will  address  you  on  the  poultry 
subject. 

Mrs.  Carr: — In  regard  to  the  statistics,  I  want  to  say  one  word  that  our 
worthy  president  has  left  out.  Besides  the  immense  amount  of  money  that 
we  gained  from  the  poultry  products  in  this  country,  we  last  year  imported 
$2j000,000  worth  of  eggs,  mostly  from  China.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  American  hen,  when  we  have  to  send  to  China  for 
eggs. 

POULTRY  RAISING. 

The  first  thing  in  poultry  raising  should  be  getting  ready. 

A  few  days  ago  I  heard  one  man  ask  of  another,  "Have  you  begun  your 
spring  work  yetf"  And  the  other  replied,  **No,  I  h'aint  begun  to  think  of  it 
yet." 

We  all  know  men  who  do  not  begin  to  think  about  their  work  until  the 
time  to  do  it  has  arrived,  and  then  not  having  time  to  think,  they  go  at  it 
without  system  or  method,  and  worry  themselves  b^  doing  with  painful 
effort  what  might  have  been  better  done  with  comparative  ease  if  it  had  been 
given  thought,  and  plans  been  laid  before  the  day  of  commencement. 

Some  men  practice  economy  chiefly  when  buying  for  their  wives,  and  on 
the  same  principle,  a  man  who  has  granaries,  com  and  hay  structures,  hog 
houses,  horse,  cattle  and  sheep  bams  galore,  tells  his  wife  that  it  wouldn't 
pay  to  put  up  the  new  hen  house  she  asks  for,  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
(I  nad  almost  said  expect)  her  to  furnish  the  groceries  for  a  family  of  six  or 
eight  (with  an  occasional  plug  of  tobacco  thrown  in)  with  the  proceeds  from 
the  poultry  yard,  though  she  may  have  no  better  facilities  for  housing  than 
is  given  by  the  top  of  an  apple  tree,  or  a  ten  by  twelve  house  which  le^a 
badly,  and  has  openings  oetween  the  boards  on  the  sides  through  which  the 
wind  whistles  in  a  manner  mournful  enough  to  suggest  an  ^olian  harp. 
Still  I  must  insist  that  one  of  the  requisites  of  profitable  poultry  raising  is  a 
suitable  house. 

In  building,  bear  in  mind  that  ornament  is  undesirable,  because  of  the 
needless  expense,  because  it  furnishes  a  harbor  for  vermin  and  disease  germs,, 
and  because  it  requires  more  labor  to  keep  such  a  house  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion of  cleanliness. 

We  are  told  that  ''cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness,"  and  if  there  ever  is  a 
time  when  I  am  tempted  to  put  cleanliness  first,  it  is  in  this  connection. 

Select  a  dry  situation,  as  far  from  the  barn  as  possible,  and  convenient  to 
the  house.  Make  the  house  warm,  either  with  boards  and  building  paper,  or 
with  double  walls,  door  at  the  east  and  glass  windows  on  the  south,  with 
board  shutters  to  close  at  night.  I  prefer  a  dirt  floor  a  foot  higher  than  the 
outside  ground,  then  when  uie  earth  becomes  foul  it  can  be  removed  and  re- 
placed with  fresh  earth. 

When  your  house  is  finished,  sell  your  scrub  stock  and  begin  breeding  pure 
bred  birds.  The  quickest  way  to  do  this  is  to  purchase  a  good  start  of  birds 
from  some  one  who  has  already  passed  the  grading  up  line.  The  cheapest, 
and  possibly  the  best  way,  is  to  secure  several  settings  of  eg^  from  a  reliable 
source  and  raise  your  own  fiock  for  the  next  season.  A  third  method  is  to 
grade  up  the  stock  on  hand.    If  this  method  is  used,  one  should  remember 
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that  all  females  exhibit  a  tendency  to  breed  back  to  the  original  stocky  and 
so  only  pure  bred  males  should  be  used  in  order  to  improve.  A  common 
flock  can  be  completely  chansred,  in  a  few  years,  by  breeding:  throu£:h  the 
male  line  for  quahties  desired. 

At  present  there  are  too  many  farmers  who  '*keep  hens"  who  would  just 
as  soon  do  business  with  a  poor  scrub  hen  as  a  ^od  one  (unless  they  can  get 
the  grood  one  for  nothing— and  even  then  they  would  soon  '*mix"  them)  and 
as  a  consequence  they  make  neither  money  nor  progress.  We  need  a  larger 
class  of  ambitious  poultry  raisers  among  the  farmers  of  this  State.  A  cfiss 
who  are  proud  to  be  pointed  out  as  '* poultry  cranks."  A  clas8  of  poultry 
raisers  who  take  as  much  pride  in  their  Bocks  or  firahmas  chickens,  their 
Bronze  turkeys  and  their  Pekin  ducks,  as  cattlemen  do  in  their  Herefords, 
or  horsemen  do  in  their  Percherons.  Let  me  repeat,  the  one  who  spends 
time  and  food  on  scrub  stock  will  surely  be  in  time  in  a  condition  to  say, 
^'There's  no  money  in  poultry."  The  greatest  success  in  raising  poultry  is 
made  by^  those  who  make  a  study  of  one  variety  and  keep  always  in  view  the 
object  aimed  at. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  iprowin;?  poultx^  for  market  and  growing 
fancy  birds.  If  one  wishes  to  raise  chickens  with  a  view  to  selling  eggs  in 
winter,  or  to  make  capons,  he  should  use  the  Asiatics.  If  he  expects  to  sell 
chickens  as  well  as  eggs,  one  of  the  American  breeds  are  best.  In  my  judg* 
ment  the  Mediterranean  class  is  too  small  to  pay  the  farmer  to  raise  tnem. 
Even  if  one  breeds  for  eggs,  one  must  dispose  of  the  males,  which  constitute 
one-half  of  the  number  raised.  And  to  realize  the  greatest  profit  the  hens 
themselves  must  be  marketed  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  because  after 
that  age  they  are  liable  to  convert  the  food  into  fat  instead  of  eggs. 

In  mating  study  your  flocks,  endeavor  to  learn  their  deficiencies,  and  set 
yourself  resolutely  to  work  to  remedy  them.  Fine,  strong,  hearty  chicks  do 
not  come  by  chance  and  are  not  the  result  of  careless  memods.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  chick  depends  upon  the  condition 
of  the  hen  that  laid  the  egg  from  which  the  chick  was  hatched,  and  her  con- 
dition depends  upon  her  owner.  But  if  we  use  only  mature  stock,  sexes  not 
related,  feed  nothing  but  clean,  wholesome  food,  and  pure  water,  keep  the 
quarters  dry  and  free  from  vermin,  give  the  birds  all  the  sunlight  possible, 
let  them  **  scratch"  in  a  litter  of  some  sort  for  most  of  the  food  they  eat,  we 
will  experience  no  difficulty  in  getting  eggs  which  will  hatch  a  large  per  cent 
of  vigorous  chicks. 

In  these  days  of  low  prices  and  close  competition,  the  poultry  raiser  must 
carefully  consider  all  modem  conveniences  in  performing  his  work.  And  so 
the  wide-awake,  progressive,  '*up-to-date"  poultry  raiser  will  use  an  incu- 
bator. I  have  been  convinced  tor  some  time  that  there  is  no  one  adjunct 
more  helpful  to  the  female  poultry  raiser  than  an  incubator,  because  there 
are  no  vermin  to  contend  withi  one  does  not  have  to  wait  for  an  inclination 
to  set,  on  the  part  of  the  machine,  and  it  never  breaks  the  eggs.  If  you  use 
an  incubator,  however,  give  it  proper  attention,  and  do  not  as  a  woman  of 
my  acquaintance  did.  go  visiting  on  the  eve  of  a  natch  of  two  hundred  eggs, 
which  in  this  particular  instance  resulted  in  roast  duck — without  its  proper 
accompaniments. 

If  you  use  an  incubator,  you  may  profitably  hatch  your  first  chicks  any 
time  from  January  to  March.  If  not,  the  first  of  April  is  soon  enough.  The 
object  in  early  hatching  is  to  get  the  chicks  to  market  while  prices  are  high. 
Something  can  be  done  by  feeing  if  the  chicks  be  rather  late. 

Chicks  require  no  feed  the  first  twenty- four  hours,  then  the  ones  intended 
for  market  may  be  fed  cooked  corn  bread,  moistened  with  milk.  The  ones 
to  be  retained  should  have  coarsly  ground  wheat,  two  parts  and  one  part 
com  meal,  cooked  and  used  as  for  the  others.  Do  not  throw  the  food  upon 
the  ground  but  use  a  trough  with  an  upright  board  at  the  back,  which  will 
prevent  them  from  fouling  the  food  with  their  feet.  Furnish  plenty  of  pure 
water  and  keep  some  kind  of  grit  constantly  before  them,  Begnlarity  in. 
feeding  brings  uniform  results. 
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If  one  could  j^et  fifty  or  sixty  cents  a  pound  for  chickens  one  could  afford' 
to  feed  hard  boiled  egfss,  ciacser  crumbs,  bone  meal,  steel-cut  oat  meal,  high 
priced  meat,  etc.,  etc.,  which  some  poultry  writers  recommend,  but  the  one 
who  receives  from  five  to  eiRhteen  cents  per  pound  for  his  birds  would  better 
confine  himself  to  the  ^ains  of  the  farm,  mixed  with  clover,  milk  and — com- 
mon sense. 

The  farmer  who  would  derive  the  greatest  profit  from  his  poultry  should 
raise  turkeys  and  ducks  as  well  as  chickens,  and  in  some  instances  geese  may 
be  added.  The  bronze  turkey  is  the  favorite  of  most  breeders,  select  the 
earliest  hatched  birds,  showing  the  typical  form,  for  breeding  hens,  discard- 
ing all  small  and  immature  specimens.  tSecure  a  tom  in  no  de^ee  related  to 
the  hens,  at  least  one  year  old — two  is  better.  From  such  matings  one  stands 
a  better  chance  to  secure  vigorous  poults,  which  lessens  very  materially  the 
risk  of  loss. 

Young  poults  must  be  carefully  looked  after  the  first  few  weeks  of  their 
lives,  and  protected  from  their  two  worst  enemies,  vermin  and  cold,  wet 
weather.  One  must  give  them  daily  attention,  and  one  can  not  be  too  closely 
attentive  to  small  details.  I  feed  wheat  bread,  soaked  in  milk,  with  chopped 
onion  or  clover,  once  or  twice  a  day,  for  the  first  week.  After  that  a  bread 
made  of  equal  parts  ground  wheat  and  corn  meal,  mixed  with  sour  milk  and 
soda,  and  well  oaked.  Curds  are  said  to  be  good,  but  I  can  not  speak  from 
experience,  as  I  feed  all  milk  sweet. 

After  they  begin  showing  the  red  corrugation  about  the  neck  (^'shooting 
the  reds''  this  is  called)  they  may  be  allowed  perfect  freedom,  and  they  will 
wander  long  distances  searching  for  insects,  which  is  a  favorite  food.  A  feed 
of  grain  at  night  to  prevent  them  from  straying  is  all  they  require  after  this. 

An  essential  in  turkey  raising  is  a  poultry  marker,  that  one  may  distinguish 
between  one's  own  and  a  neighoor's  birds.  This  marker  cost  me  twenty-five 
cents,  and  last  year  saved  me  twenty  dollars.  If  I  had  used  it  the  year  be- 
fore I  would  have  had  thirty- two  more  turkeys  to  sell  than  I  did  have.  My' 
loss  was  a  neighbor's  gain. 

Of  ducks,  the  Imperial  Pekin  is  best,  being  large,  hardy,  and  their  feathers 
are  white,  bringing  a  better  price  in  market. 

Houses  for  ducks  are  needless,  and  if  built  should  be  made  low.  No  fur- 
nishings are  required. 

Water  for  swimming  purposes  is  not  at  all  necessary,  indeed  the  little  ones 
are  better  without  it.  Feea  all  they  will  eat  of  fattening  food,  and  sell  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  sold  fifteen  last  spring  at  five  weeks  old,  which  brought 
me  thirty  cents  each. 

A  word  as  to  marketing.  More  mistakes  are  made  in  this  branch  of  the 
poultry  industry,  than  in  almost  any  other.  The  greatest  one,  is  selling  poul- 
try before  it  is  in  the  best  marketable  condition— that  is — when  they  are  fat. 

When  fattening,  close  quarters,  cleanliness,  a  small  amount  of  light,  with 
charcoal,  and  plenty  of  fattening  food,  gives  best  results.  Com  is  the  best 
food  to  fatten  fowls,  but  care  as  well  as  corn  is  essential.    To  derive  the  most 

fain  in  the  shortest  time,  the  birds  should  be  kept  comfortable  and  contented, 
'ood  should  be  given  three  time  a  dav,  and  beside  com,  a  mess  of  bran,  ;or 
ground  soja  beans,  wetted  with  milk,  may  be  allowed  once  a  day,  either  in 
the  morning  or  at  noon. 

One  thing  more:  No  one  niay,  with  certainty,  give  rales  to  be  implicitly 
followed  by  all  in  the  raising  of  poultry.  All  circumstances  are  not  alike,ana 
much  depends  upon  the  individual's  energy,  and  ability  to* use  the  opportuni- 
ties as  they  pass,  or  if  no  opportunity  should  present  itself,  to  make  one. 

The  poultry  raiser  who  is  ambitious^  and  has  it  in  him  to  succeed,  will  not 
be  discouraged  by  a  few  failures,  but  will  learn  something  from  every  failure, 
and  persevere  until  success  crowns  his  efforts. 

It  is  not  what  we  know  about  poultry  raising,  that  determines  the  measure 
of  our  success,  but  rather,  in  the  putting  of  our  knowledge  into  practice.  ''If 
ye  know  these  things  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them." 
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Q.    Is  there  not  a  brand  that  is  nsed  for  the  purpose  ot  marking  turkeysT 

A.  There  are  such  brands,  and  you  can  have  them  marked  with  your  name 
or  number.  That  brand  is  a  leg  band,  with  your  name  and  initials  on;  it  can 
be  removed,  if  the  neighbors  want  to  remove  it. 

Q.    Where  can  they  be  procured? 

A.  From  any  poultry  supply  company.  You  will  find  them  advertised  in. 
the  poultry  papers. 

Delegate:  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  raised  turkeys  for  six  or  seven 
years,  and  have  never  had  them  wander  from  our  farm.  We  see  that  thej 
are  there  every  day,  and  always  feed  them  at  a  certain  hout,  and  I  believe  if 
you  will  adopt  that  plan  your  turkeys  will  always  come  home.  We  found  it 
necessary  to  feed  them  twice  a  day,  in  order  to  oring  them  home.  It  is  the 
way  you  begin  on  them  if  they  wander  off,  I  am  satisfied. 

Delegate:    Do  you  recommend  housing  the  turkeys? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  to  house  turkeys-  or  not.  One  of  my  neighbors 
confined  her  turkeys  in  a  yard,  and  eventually  they  did  roost  in  an  open  shed. 

Delegate:  We  raised  500  turkeys  and  I  do  not  believe  a  single  turkey  went 
to  the  neighbors  all  season.  They  come  in  for  feed  about  ten  o'clock  and 
they  do  not  wander  away. 

Delegate:  Does  raising  turkeys  pay  for  the  bother  they  cause  the  neigh* 
bors?  ■ 

Mrs.  Carr:    I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  one  of  the  neighbors. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Gurler,  of  DeKalb,  then  made  an  address  on  Ensilage, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Ourler:  Why  build  a  silo?  One  reason  is  because  we  secure  a  larger 
feeding  value  from  the  same  amount  of  grain  in  the  silo.  Exi)eriments  in 
Wisconsin  show  four  per  cent  to  the  advantage  of  the  silo,  that  is,  the  samei 
amount  of  dry  matter  put  into  the  silo  that  was  dry  cured,  gave  four  per  cent 
better  results.  At  the  Experiment  Station  the  same  amount  of  grain  put  into 
the  silo  produced  11  per  cent  more  than  the  dry  ctired.  Now,  now  is  it  that 
we  get  better  results  from  the  same  amount  of  nutrim^t  put  into  the  silo 
than  we  do  dry  cured?  It  is  one  of  those  points  where  the  chemist  and  the 
cow  do  not  agree.  It  is  something  that  we  do  not  fully  understand.  Wer 
have  faith  in  the  chemist,  but  when  the  cow  disagrees  with  him  we  are  going 
to  stand  by  the  cow,  and  have  to  do  it.  It  is  sometlung  that  the  chemist  can 
not  tell  us  yet.  In  steer  feeding^,  for  instance,  I  am  just  as  confident  that  the 
steer  feeder  is  going  to  have  a  silo  as  I  am  of  this  Question.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons is  that  he  secures  more  results  from  the  ssime  amount  of  nutriment:  but 
I  think  a  greater  reason  is  that  he  will  be  able  to  get  more  grain  through  his 
steers  when  he  feeds  silage  than  he  does  dry  food.  It  will  be  an  aid  to  get- 
ting more  work  done  by  the  cattle  that  you  are  feeding.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  about  that,  and  I  know  some  of  the  steer  feeders  in  the  north, 
are  becoming  interested  in  the  silo,  because  it  is  going  to  enable  them  to  do 
more  work.  Ton  get  your  steers  to  consume  more  food  when  fed  out  of  the 
silo. 

Delegate:  There  is  a  little  experience  my  brother  had  with  silage.  He 
keeps  milch  cows  and  ships  milk  to  Chicago.  He  was  feeding  silage  in  the 
summer,  and  when  he  went  back  to  pasture  again,  in  two  days  they  had 
shrunk  20  per  cent. 

Mr*  Gurler :  I  have  had  the  same  experience  last  fall.  I  know  some  of  the 
largest  feeders  of  silage  in  the  north,  and  they  claim  they  have  the  same  ex- 

Serience  every  year  when  they  change  from  the  silage.  I  was  very  nearly 
riven  wild  last  year  when  the  ensilage  gave  out.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  it  is  so,  ana  it  is  a  point  in  favor  oi  the  silo.  Last  yeaf  I  made  a  close 
calculation  of  what  I  got  out  of  my  pasture  per  acre  for  three  months.  That 
same  amount  put  into  the  silo  would  fumii^h  fodder  for  a  year.  ' 

Delegate:    How  many  silos  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Gurler:    I  have  half  a  dozen,  and  I  have  not  got  enough  now. 
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Mr.  Gurler:  No,  sir,  the  pasture  is  the  most  extravagant  land  we  have  on 
the  farm.  We  get  less  from  what  we  have  invested  in  it.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  When  we  put  the  grain  in  the  silo  we  are  independent  as 
vou  please  to  housing.  It  may  rain  every  other  day.  We  can  work  when  it 
don't  rain,  and  we  are  alright.  We  do  not  have  to  go  to  work  to  get  all  the 
water  off  the  grain.  Last  year  I  put  up  750  tons  of  ensilage.  You  must  put 
on  enough  water  to  give  it  sufficient  weight  to  pack  close  enough  to  exclude 
the  air.  In  some  places  I  find  it  molded,  that  aid  not  have  weight  enough  to 
exclude  the  air  properly.  Now,  as  to  cost.  I  believe  that  you  will  findf  that 
it  costs  no  more  to  put  the  grain  into  the  silo  than  to  shock  and  house  it  after 
it  is  cured  in  the  field. 

Delegate:    At  what  period  of  the  grain  do  you  cut  it  for  ensilagef 

Mr.  Gurler:  In  the  closing  seed,  just  as  it  is  beginning  to  jciose.  It  was 
one  of  the  early  mistakes,  putting  the  grain  in  too  early,  as  it  had  not 
reached  the  proper  state  of  maturity,  and  it  had  not  got  its  nutrition,  and 
there  was  too  much  water  in  it.  Grain  when  it  is  just  tasselled  is  nine  tenths 
water. 

I  have  carried  grain  in  the  silo  from  one  year  to  the  next.  I  watched  very 
closely  when  I  passed  that  division  in  the  silo.  I  could  tell  no  difference 
when  the  cows  were  changed  from  that  feed  of  one  season  old  to  that  that 
was  a  year  older.  There  was  no  apparent  change,  and  the  cows'did  not  know 
that  they  were  changed  from  one  day  to  the  next  onto  feed  that  was  a  vear 
old.  This  is  a  valuable  point.  We  can  carry  our  feed  in  the  silo  just  as  long 
as  we  please,  if  we  have  a  good  silo,  as  we  know  how  to  build  now.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  building  a  poor  silo  any  longer.  In  one  way  here  comes  in 
the  question  of  silage  for  summer  feeding.  We  have  got  a  supply  of  feed  on 
hand  we  can  feed  whenever  it  is  needed.  iWhen  the  pastures  get  short,  in 
July,  we  can  start  in  on  silage,  and  keep  our  stock  up,  whether  cow  or  steer. 
Now  the  question  of  the  cost  of  filling.  I  have  put  up  grain  at  as  low  a  cost 
as  50  cents  per  ton  from  the  green  grain.  One  season  at  45  cents.  Some 
seasons  it  cost  me  as  high  as  60  cents.  Prof.  King,  of  Wisconsin,  estimated 
the  cost  of  filling  silos  on  four  farms  to  average  58.6  cents,  all  green  fcnin 
put  in.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  we  can  produce  more  nutriment 
and  more  feeding  value  by  planting  the  grain  thin,  but  that  is  a  question  for 
you  to  decide  for  yourselves.  You  have  got  to  feed  the  land.  If  you  grow 
grain  on  it,  from  20  to  30  tons  per  acre,  you  have  to  feed  that  land.  It  would 
pot  produce  that  many  years  in  succession  without  putting  something  back. 
Some  milk  dealers  are  epposed  to  the  silo,  but  their  prejudice  is  based  on 
early  experience.  Bight  here  is  a  little  illustration.  I  was  called  upon  in 
Putnam  county  to  judge  some  butter,  and  found  one  package  that  was  just  a 
step  up  in  flavor,  and  I  called  attention  to  it.  I  did  not  learn  until  after  the 
meeting  and  after  the  report  was  read,  when  the  farmer  came  to  me  and  said, 
** Gurler,  I  want  to  tell  you  this  fact:  that  was  my  butter  that  scored  that 
point  above  the  other  butter,  and  I  feed  no  fodder,  but  ensila^,  and  am  the 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  whole  community.*'  There  is  no  objection  to  flavor 
of  milk  from  feeding  ensilage,  and  if  I  wanted  to  make  the  finest  product 
possible,  I  would  insist  on  having  ensilage.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  get  to  the 
front  without  ensilage.    I  had  a  little  experience  once. 

In  regard  as  to  how  we  shall  build  a  silo.  I  built  my  first  silo  square,  and 
a  single  wall  inside.  My  second  silo  I  built  with  a  double  wall  of  surface 
lumber,  with  building  paper  and  matched  lumber  inside.  1  would  not  build 
any  more  double  wafled  silos.  You  can  build  them  so  that  they  will  keep  the 
feed  all  right  for  a  few  years,  but  the  moisture  gets  in  and  in  a  few  years  the 
silo  is  eone.  I  had  to  tear  out  one  last  summer  built  in  that  way.  I  put  in 
cement  floors,  which  is  just  as  good  as  stone,  and  costs  much  less  money. 

Delegate:  I  saw  an  article  in  a  gazette  that  the  acid  in  the  silo  would 
ruin  the  cement.    Has  that  proven'  true  or  notf 

Mr.  Gurler:  'Not  as  far  as  I  know.  But  do  not  let  anybody  fool  you  into 
using  cheap  cement.  I  expended  $500  renewing  some  cement  because  I 
allowed  my  man  to  induce  me  to  use  cheap  goods.      The  walls  of  a  round 
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«em«xited  wood  or  lumber  silo  can  be  built  for  12^  cents  per  snrfaoe  foot.  I 
Am  not  sayinfiT  anything  about  the  floor.  I  would  not  srive  a  cent  for  cemented 
bottom,  except  to  keep  rats  out.  You  must  get  the  water  away.  Put  a  tile 
Around  outside  to  get  away  surface  water  so  that  you  get  no  surface  water 
into  it.  You  can  put  on  cheap  or  expensive  roofing,  as  yon  please.  A  silo  20 
feet  in  diameter,  38  feet  deep,  can  be  built  for  |3(M,  and  will  contain  250  tons 
of  silage. 

Delegate:    I  want  to  know  if  Mr.  Gurler  wants  to  go  on  record  as  making 
the  assertion  here  that  it  does  not  pay  in  Illinois  to  have  pasture  land! 

Mr.  Gurler:    I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  on  record. 

Chairman  Fulkerson  next  intrcxluoed  Mr.  A.  P.  Grout,  president 
of  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  who  spoke  without 
notes  on  Type  and  Quality  in  Farm  Stock,  illustrating  the  same  by 
a  large  number  of  graphic  charts.  [The  stenographer's  report, 
without  the  illustrations,  does  not  do  Mr.  Groat's  address  full  justice. 
— Sec.] 

Song,  by  the  Clover  Leaf  Quartette. 

ADDRESS  ON  DAIBT  LINES. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Monrad:  I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  again,  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  to  see  the  increasing  growth  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  and  the 
growth  in  the  right  direction.  The  second  is  that  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  to 
meet  so  many  representative  men  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  who  know 
that  they  as  members  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  have  helped  to  get  through 
the  law  that  established  the  Pure  Food  Commission,  of  which  I  am  honored 
by  the  position  of  Assistant,  and  I  desire,  on  behalf  of  this  commission,  to 
express  Uie  hope  that  you  who  have  helped  to  pass  the  law  will  also  help  the 
<M>mmission  to  enforce  it.  A  commission  like  this  is  of  no  value  whatever, 
unless  the  people  will  support  it.  You  have  noticed  that  with  many  of  our 
laws,  so  I  ask  you  all  to  sto  home  and  help  us  to  uphold  it.  I  have  a  few 
copies  of  the  law,  which  I  hope  each  representative  will  take  a  copy  before 
they  leave.  Now,  when  I  ask  the  farmers  to  uphold  the  law.  it  is  not  only  in 
reporting  any  breaches,  reporting  the  sale  of  adulterated  food,  so  that  we  may 
send  our  inspectors  to  get  after  them,  but  of  setting  a  good  example.  Pure 
food  is  not  only  pure  vanilla  extract,  and  so  on,  but  pure  milk.  Pure  milk  is 
not  only  milk  tnat  has  not  been  watered  or  skimmed,  but  milk  that  has  been 
produced  under  sanitary  conditions,  from  healthy  cows,  and  I  doubt  if  the 
average  farmer  realizes  the  ereat  responsibility  he  has  when  he  sells  un- 
healthy milk  to  the  people  of  the  villages,  towns  and  cities.  If  he  would  only 
think  twice  before  he  kept  the  cows  in  an  unhealthy  stable,  poorly  ventilated 
and  lighted.  So  I  ask  you  to  set  a  good  example  by  sendmg  in  good  milk 
to  the  consumers,  to  the  factories  and  condensers. 

I  am  put  down  for  a  talk  on  dury  lines.  First  of  all,  there  is  no  time  to 
talk  on  dairy  lines.  I  want  to  criticise  the  proflram  committee  a  little  bit. 
It  has  secured  three  speakers  before  me;  each  of  those  speakers  could  have 
kept  you  attentive  for  the  whole  session.  I  think  that  is  a  general  fault  of 
allour  Institutes  and  conventions,  that  we  overload  our  programs  with  too 
many  speakers,  and  do  not  have  time  enouiarh  for  discussion.  Iwant  to  thank 
Mr.  Grout.  He  is  a  man  from  the  top  of  his  head  to  the  bottom  of  his  soles- 
he  is  a  representative  man.  I  want  to  thank  him  for  the  able  and  interesting 
address.  He  has  told  you  what  any  of  us  dairymen  would  have  said  when  he 
illustrated  opposite  types.  I  know  he  is  right.  I  have  seen  too  ma.nj  farm- 
ers fall  down  trying  to  raise  beef  on  the  back  of  a  Jersey.  There  is  very 
little  to  be  said.  I  will  only  say  this,  if  you  expect  the  Pure  Food  Commission 
to  rush  in  and  create  a  revolution  at  once  you  will  be  very  much  disappointed. 
We  have  got  to  go  very  slow,  but  I  have  alreadv  been  informed  by  con- 
sumers that  they  have  even  now  found  the  labels  on  certain  goods  become 
more  honest  since  the  passage  of  the  law,  and  we  hope  that  when  you  ladies 
want  extract  of  vanilla,  you  will  get  it  if  it  is  so  marked. 
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Afternoon  Session,  February  21. 

Song  by  the  High  School  Chorus. 

President  Willmarth  announoed  that  Mr.  Aaron  Jones,  who  was  to 
deliver  an  address  on  Farmers^  Organizations,  was  not  present,  but 
that  if  he  arrived  later  he  would  speak. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunlap  was  then  introduced  as  chairman. 

Mr.  Danlap:  It  has  been  said  that  horticulture  is  the  fine  art  of  aicricul- 
ture.  In  our  profirram  this  afternoon  we  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  effects 
of  horticulture,  but  we  propose  to  give  you  something  along  the  practical 
lines  of  horticulture.  We  do  not  propose  to  go  back  to  the  creation  of  Eden, 
and  talk  about  how  Adam  was  led  astray  by  the  apple,  but  give  you  some- 
thing Txp  to  date.  We  all  know  that  Adam  was  a  horticulturist,  and  the  only 
trouoU  in  that  story  which  has.  been  handed  down  to  us  in  tradition  is  the 
fact  that  Adam  was  too  lazy  to  get  around  and  hunt  up  enough  fruit  for  din- 
ner, and  Eve  had  to  go  out  and  look  after  it  herself;  and  oi  course  women 
like  beautiful  things,  and  she  picked  up  a  Ben  Davis  apple,  and  hence  her 
fall.  Now,  a  good  many  farmers  of  today  are  a  good  deal  like  Adam.  They 
will  sit  by  the  fire  all  winter  and  when  spring  comes  they  have  the  corn  crop 
to  put  in,  and  horses  to  feed,  and  the  cattle  to  look  after,  and  they  fail  to 
provide  that  very  essential  thing  for  the  betterment  of  the  family,  and  for 
the  best  life  of  the  family,  namely,  fruits.  There  is  no  reason  why  every 
farmer  in  the  State  of  Illinois  should  not  live  like  a  king,  if  he  would  only 
employ  the  opportunities  he  has^  of  nroviding  fruits  for  the  table.  There  is 
nothing,  perhaps,  so  promising  in  ail  the  long  list  of  fruits,  nothing  so  ever 
present  with  us,  during  every  year,  as  the  apple,  and  I  presume  the  speakers 
this  afternoon  will  bear  very  largely  upon  the  apple  question.  I  saw  m  com- 
ing down  the  railroad  this  morning  hundreds  or  acres  of  apple  orchards—: 
youn^  apple  orchards,  and  old  apple  orchards,  all  the  way  from  one  year'^ 
planting  to  thirty-five  or  forty.  I  see  many  instances  where  those  apple 
orcharos  have  apparently  not  been  fruitful,  for  want  of  proper  care.  We 
know  the  failures  of  the  apple  crop  in  the  last  ten  years  have  been  almost  a^ 
numerous  as  success,  and  we  know  in  studying  this  question  of  fruits  thai 
there  is  a  reason  for  all  these  things.  If  we  are  successful  there  is  a  reason 
for  it,  because  We  understand  our  business.  The  soil  in  a  fertile  valley  when 
we  come  ma^  be  young,  and  we  make  a  success  of  agriculture  just  by  hap- 
pening onto  it,  as  they  used  to  say  in  New  York  when  they  immigrated  to 
Illinois,  *'Take  a  shotgun  and  shoot  it  off,  and  go  round  in  tne  fall  and  pick 
up  the  grain  stalks."  We  have  got  by  that  time  in  horticulture,  just  as  ini 
agriculture,  and  we  have  arrived  where  horticulture  to  be  successful  must 
get  earnest  study  and  effort.  The  three  main  questions  this  afternoon  are 
those  of  spraying  fruit  trees,  of  cultivation,  and  of  taking  care  of  the  fruit 
after  it  has  been  gathered,  namely,  marketing  the  fruit.  Now  those  are  the 
things^  that  you  are  here  to  hear.  You  did  not  come  here  to  bear  me  talk  in 
these  introductory  remarks,  and  I  wisl\  to  say,  this  afternoon  when  these 
papers  are  read,  that  we  want  vou  to  discuss  them,  and  want  you  to  make 
this  meeting  your  meeting,  ana  want  you  if  you  have  anything  to  say,  to  be 
to  the  point,  be  brief,  ana  then  give  someone  else  a  chance,  and  get  as  many 
ideas  in  this  afternoon  as  we  possibly  can,  and  just  as  much  information  out 
of  it  as  we  can. 

We  have  with  us  Prof^  Blair,  the  Horticulturist  of  the  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Champaign.  He  will  talk  to  you  upon  that  very  essential  thing  in 
fruit,  culture  ana  cultivation  of  orchards.  I  will  say  this:  We  have  had  a 
number  of  failures  in  Illinois  in  the  apple  crop  in  the  last  few  years,  and  I 
want  to  say  to  all  fruit  growers  that  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  nave  such  a 
failure — it  is  not  a  dispensation  of  Providence  at  all,  but  pur  own  negligence 
and  ignorance  that  we  have  a  failure  in  the  apple  crop  in  Illinois.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  investigate  the  orchard  question  m  a  numbev  o£  the 
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states  in  the  west  this  year,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  from  my  experi- 
ence as  a  frnit  grower  there  is  no  place  in  the  United  States  where  horticul- 
ture can  be  so  profitable  as  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  if  we  will  give  it  that 
great  attention  which  it  deserves. 

I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  Prof.  Blair. 

ORCHARD  CULTIVATION. 
By  J.  C.  Blair. 

The  orchardist  should  cultivate  his  orchard  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
dairvman  feeds  and  waters  his  herd.  This  is  because  all  forms  of  life  are 
fundamentally  of  one  character.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  common  basis  of 
life  existing  amonsp  all  living  beings — and  this  common  unity  is  found  ta 
exist  in  the  protoplasm  (the  living  active  principle)  of  the  cells  which  make 
up  these  beings.  All  work,  therefore,  whether  it  be  the  developing  of  an 
apple  or  the  secreting  of  milk,  implies  waste,  and  this  waste  is  directly  or  in- 
directly that  of  protoplasm.  The  protoplasm  of  plants  is  made  out  of  min- 
eral compound  while  protoplasm  of  animals  is  made  from  plants.  This,, 
then,  is  a  difference  between  the  two,  yet  their  composition  is  alike.  AU 
this  IS  only  another  way  of  saying  that  all  labor  expended,  even  in  maintain  • 
ing  life,  means  a  loss  of  vital  force  which  must  be  supplied.  The  dairyman's 
herd  would  not  be  productive  were  not  this  waste  supplied  in  the  form  of 
food  and  water.  Left  to  themselves  as  were  the  buffaloes,  they  doubtless 
eould  maintain  life.  So  with  the  orchard;  if  left  to  itself,  as  is  often  tho 
case,  it  may  live  and  even  produce  fruit.  But  if  it  is  to  be  productive  in  a 
commercial  sense  it  must  be  liberally  fed  and  watered.  This  is  best  and  most 
economically  done  by  good  cultivation.  Cultivation,  then,  is  the  first  and 
fundamental  principle  which  needs  not  even  the  exception  to  prove  it  a  posi- 
tive rule  for  successful  orcharding. 

An  intelligent  cidtivation  of  the  orchard  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  soil  is 
a  storehouse  of  plant  food  and  also  a  reservoir  for  catching  and  holding 
water.  If  it  is  not  cultivated  the  root  system-  of  the  trees  can  not  penetrate 
deeplv  into  the  soil  for  its  food  and  water  supply.  The  first  great  benefit, 
therefore,  coming  from  this  operation  is  the  pulverizing  of  the  soil,  thus  giv- 
ing a  greater  root-feeding  area  and  at  the  same  time  deepening  the  soil  itself » 
AU  of  this  implies  an  early  warming  and  drying  of  the  soil  in  the  springtime 
because  when  the  texture  of  the  soil  is  poor,  that  is  when  the  soil  particles 
become  cemented  together  as  the  result  of  heavy  rains  or  injudicious  plow- 
ing, the  laud  is  cold  and  the  root  system  can  not  penetrate  it  or  even  appro- 
priate the  plant  food  within  reach.  This  pulverizing  of  the  soil  also  means  a 
lessening  of  the  extremes  of  temperature  and  moisture.  The  first  great  office- 
of  tillage,  then,  is  that  of  improving  the  mechanical  condition  of  uie  texture 
of  the  soil.  For  this  reason  I  am  opposed  to  the  application  of  fertilizers  to 
orchard  soils  until  the  land  has  been  so  improved  m  its  physical  condition 
that  the  plant  can  use  what  is  already  in  the  soil. 

The  second  great  office  of  cultivation  is  that  of  supplying  or  saving  the 
moisture  which  is  needed  in  such  large  quantities  by  onmard  fruits.  Ib^ture 
annually  supplies  the  Illinois  farmer  with  an  abundance  of  water  for  hia 
crops,  but  the  trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  supply  comes  at  a  time  when  least 
needed.  A  little  investigation,  however,  readily  shows  us  that  this  supply 
shonld  come  mainly  when  the  plants  are  inactive.  Further  that  because  of 
its  physical  possibilities  the  soil  can  be  made  to  retain  this  water  until  needed 
during  the  dry  summer  months.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  soil  particles  hold  water 
in  the  form  of  a  film  on  their  surface.  The  surface  area  of  these  particles 
depends  on  their  number  or  the  fineness  of  the  soil.  This  is  readily  seen  by 
comparing  a  cubic  foot  of  marbles  one  inch  in  diameter  with  a  cubic  foot 
1-1000  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  first  we  have  an  aggregate  surface  area, 
according  to  King  of  27.7  souare  feet,  in  the  latter  instance  of  37,700  sauare 
feet.  This  fining  of  the  soil  is  secured  by  thorough  drainage,  hand  in  hand 
with  judicious  and  careful  cultivation  of  the  soil.  If  the  soil  is- not  well 
drained  naturally,  it  should  be  tile-drained,  as  this  is  the  greatest  corrective 
of  hard,  impervious  soils.    It  is  this  removal  of  superflous  water  that  pre«^ 
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Tents  the  soil  particles  from  oementinfir  tofirether  in  wet  weather  and  that 
allows  the  moisture  to  come  from  ^eater  depths  to  the  surface  where  plants 
may  use  it  during  the  dry  months. 

But  this  increasing  of  the  water-holdine  capacity  of  the  soil  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  retentive  force  which  wul  cneck  capillarity  at  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  The  water  moves  by  capillary  attraction  to  the  surface  where  it  is 
•evaporated;  explained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  upward  movement  of  oil  in 
the  lampwick — or  of  ink  in  the  blotting  pad.  By  breaking  up  these  capillary 
spaces  next  the  surface,  evaporation  will  be  checked.  In  the  same  way  a 
mulching  of  the  surface  prevents  evaporation.  No  mulch  is  so  good  and 
•economical  as  a  dust  mulch  procured  by  cultivation.  This  same  operation 
having  broken  up  the  capillary  pores  conserves  the  moisture  by  checking  the 
•evaporation.  But  it  is  useless  to  commence  this  checking  process  late  in  the 
season  when  drought  is  already  apparent.  No  amount  of  cultivation  at  this 
time  can  correct  the  fault  which  should  have  been  prevented  weeks  before. 
The  careful  orchardist  will  commence  to  cultivate  early  in  the  spring — or  as 
«oon  as  the  land  will  permit  it — repeating  the  operation  at  least  once  a  week 
unless  frequent  rains  should  make  such  ah  operation  useless.  As  soon  as  a 
shower  has  passed  and  the  land  has  become  crusted  and  dry  on  top  the  har- 
row should  be  put  to  work  remaking  this  dust  mulch.  Cultivation  should  not 
only  commence  early  in  the  season — but  can  usually  be  stopped  early  in  Aug- 
ust at  which  time  the  trees  have  completed  their  growth  and  have  commenced 
to  ripen  up  their  wood  and  fruit  prior  to  the  inactivity  of  winter.  At  this 
time  much  will  be  gained  by  a  cover  crop — the  cow  pea,  soja  bean,  or  clover 
•bein^  used  as  a  rule.  These  cover  crops  are  valuable  because  they  hold  the 
soil  in  the  best  physical  condition  and  prevent  some  of  the  plant  food  from 
escapiujg  as  well  as  adding  positive  fertility  to  the  soil  when  plowed  under  in 
the  spring.  Such  crops  serve  to  catch  and  retain  the  snow — ^an  important 
winter  protection. 

There  is  still  another  benefit  derived  from  orchard  cultivation — ^that  of  in- 
•creasing  the  chemical  activities  of  the  soil.  Air  and  warmth  are  just  as  es- 
sential to  the  chemical  processes  going  on  within  the  soil  as  is  water.  The 
«oil  is  full  of  minute  organisms,  increasing  the  necessary  nitrates  and  other 
food  materials  required  by  the  plant.  Such  activities  are  greatly  decreased 
and  sometimes  prevented  because  of  lack  of  cultivation.  Cultivation  would 
Ihave  supplied  the  air,  warmth  and  conaeauent  food  supply  for  the  plant. 

If  these  statements  are  true,  and  both  science  and  practice  proves  they  are, 
what  then  is  the  proper  treatment  of  the  soil  for  the  Illinois  orchard  durins^ 
its  lifetimef  The  ground  should  be  in  a  thorough  state  of  cultivation  at  the 
time  the  trees  are  set  and  during  the  first  year  no  crop  should  come  within 
three  feet  of  the  young  tree;  this  space  to  widen  each  year.  If  the  soil  has 
been  subsoiled  and  deeply  pulverized  the  root  system  will  go  far  down,  at 
least  the  tendency  will  be  in  that  direction.  The  intervening  spaces  between 
these  trees  should  be  growing  some  secondary  crop  and  one  which  admits  of 
•cultivation.  This  method  allows  the  orchardist  to  get  a  paying  return  from 
his  land  while  the  trees  are  becoming  established.  But  in  no  instance  should 
a  crop,  for  the  crop's  sake,  be  taken  from  the  orchard  after  the  trees  have 
-come  into  bearing.  The  ereatest  difficulty  in  fruit  growing  in  Illinois  has 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  these  annual  returns  have  enticed  the  orchardist 
•away  from  the  primary  object  of  the  plantation,  which  is  fruitgrowing.  The 
yearly  growing  of  com  or  grain  or  hay  crop,  forgetting  to  care  for  the  trees 
themselves,  would  cause  an  ultimate  loss  in  fruit  proiluction  ten  times  greater 
than  the  gain  derived  from  the  annual  secondary  crops.  But,  you  say,  the 
•com  plant  shades  the  ground  and  therefore  prevents  evaporation  of  soil 
moisture.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  transpiration  of  moisture 
from  the  leaf  surface  of  the  corn  is  greater  twice  over  than  that  lost  by  evaj)- 
oration  with  the  poorest  system  of  cultivation^  Now,  soil  in  order  to  do  its 
best  work,  that  is,  supply  the  paying  quantities  of  plant  food,  must  be  within 
forty  to  fift^r  degrees  of  saturation.  Or,  to  state  the  point  another  way,  the 
normal  soil  in  good  state  of  cultivation  contains  about  4,000  barrels  of  water 
per  acre,  one  foot  deep.  The  com  transpires  from  its  surface  about  200  tons 
of  water  for  each  ton  of  dry  matter  produced.  This  means  a  loss  of  more 
than  100  gallon  of  water  per  acre  per  day  during  the  com  growing  season.  The 
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apple  tree,  on  the  other  hand,  aooording  to  carefully  conducted  ezperiment» 
by  Anders  and  Dr.  Burrill,  transpires  ^  gallons,  or,  if  there  are  35  trees 
per  acre,  which  is  35  feet  apart  each  way,  8.750  fi^allons  in  twenty-four  hours- 
from  every  acre.  The  enormous  quantity  or  water  taken  up  and  given  off  by 
our  apple  trees  requires  a  careful  conserving:  or  retainin^r  of  the  water  which 
nature  furnishes  early  in  the  season.  If,  then,  we  grovr  corn  in  the  orchard 
ezpectinfi:  thereby  to  aid  in  this  supplj,  we  are  deceiving  ourselves  and  rob- 
bing^.the  trees  and  consequently  roDomgr  our  bank  deposits  as  well. 

But  I  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  success  of  the  orchard,  or  the  de- 
gree of  profit  returned  from  the  investment,  will  be  measured  more  accurately 
by  the  early  treatment  of  the  orchard  than  by  anythinfi^  else.  I  am  not  now 
arguinf?  the  case  of  the  dairyman  or  stock  raiser  who  wishes  his  land  pri- 
marily for  pasture  or  hay  and  whose  orchard  is  simply  a  secondary  or  catch- 
crop  consideratron.  If  such  a  man  secures  paying  returns  by  these  other 
avenues  of  production,  certainly  he  is  entitled  to  what  fruit  majjr  be  pro- 
duced as  a  secondary  crop.  But  the  great  number  of  Illinois  orchards  are 
unprofitable  because  we  have  been  deceived  by  annual  returns  gathered,  or 
by  secondary  crops,  and  have  therefore  neglected  such  treatment  as  would 
make  profitaole  returns  from  the  trees  themselves.  If  the  orchardist  is  grow- 
ing apples  for  the  money  there  is  in  the  business  he  can  not  afford  to  excuse 
*his  negligence  and  loss  bj  saying  that  Mr.  Brown  or  Mr.  Smith  got  paying 
returns  from  orchard  fruits  in  cropped  or  sod  lands.  Because  an  orchard  has 
done  well  in  sod  does  not  say  that  it  would  not  have  done  better  in  cultiva- 
tion. Finally,  in  speaking  one  word  to  the  man  with  the  unprofitable  old 
orchard:  If  you  are  satisfied  with  the  returns  from  the  same,  continue  as 
you  are  doing;  otherwise,  five  cultivation,  which  is  the  basis  of  successful 
orchard  management,  and  follow  it  up  witn  pruning/  spraying,  and  the  other 
necessary  means  to  success. 

The  actual  cultivation  of  the  orchard  is  neither  a  hard  nor  complicated 
operation.  The  tools  used  are  such  as  are  found,  or  at  least  should  be  found,, 
on  every  well  managed  farm.  The  plow,  which  is  the  greatest  and  most 
economic  pulverizer  and  ameliorator  of  the  soil  should  be  used  for  the  first 
spring  cultivation,  especially  in  the  young  orchard.  Any  of  the  ordinary^ 
breaking  plows  will  be  found  entirely  satisfactory.  This  implement  is  usually 
followea  by  the  disc  and  spring-tooth  harrows.  Even  in  orcnards  not  plowed, 
especially  old  ones,  the  disc  harrow  wUl  be  found  entirely  satisfactory.  It  cam* 
be  made  to  cut  even  stiff  blue-grass  sod,  and  shocrid  always  be  used  for  re- 
ducing the  lumps  resulting  from  fresh  plowing.  Its  action,  however,  is  such 
as  to  leave  the  soil  in  small  ridges,  thus  increasing  the  surface  area  exposed 
to  evaporation  by  wind  and  sun.  It  should  therefore  be  followed  with  some 
smoothing  harrow,  which  gives  a  more  even  surface  and  finely  pulverizes 
the  same.  Most  lands,  especially  those  having  a  tendency  to  cement  together 
during  heavy  rains,  will  require  a  thorough  discing  as  soon  as  the  land  be- 
comes sufficiently  dry.  This,  followed  by  the  smoothing  harrow,  and  the  op- 
eration repeatea  at  intervals  of  one  week  during  the  period  of  no  rain,  or 
drouth,  win  thoroughly  conserve  the  soil  water  by  rorming  a  blanket  or  dust 
l^er  which  is  the  best  kind  of  mulch.  The  most  important  tool^  therefore,, 
after  the  earl^  operations  which  have  deeply  pulverized  the  soil,  is  a  fine- 
toothed  smoothing  harrow.  The  sprinff-tootn  harrow  is  a  very  desirable  im- 
plement for  breaking  the  crust  after  heav^  rains,  answering  the  purpose  aa 
well  if  not  better  than  the  disc  harrow,  besides  being  much  easier  on  the 
team. 

The  cultivation  should  be  carried  as  near  the  trunks  of  trees  as  possible. 
The  tools  mentioned  above  allow  of  working  close  to  the  trees,  provided  they 
are  not  headed  below  three  or  four  feet.  Even  in  such  a  case,  especially  witb 
some  varieties,  overhanging  tops  interfere  unless  the  harness  used  has  no 
projecting  hames  or  terrets.  In  fact,  according  to  our  experience,  the  Sher- 
wood harness  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  for  this  kind  of  work.  It  has  no 
whiffletrees  with  which  to  soar  and  bruise  the  trees,  and  no  other  projectiona 
of  any  kind. 
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The  cost  of  oaltivation  is  a  most  important  consideration  and  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  this  discussion.  Our  best  growers  in  this  State  have  found  that 
the  cultivation  of  an  orchard  costs  less  than  that  required  by  corn  or  any 
other  farm  crop.  The  exact  expenditure,  however,  will  be  (governed  entirely 
by  the  conditions  existing  in  each  orchard  and  by  the  weather  conditions.  We 
have  found  at  the  station  grounds  that  $16  per  acre  covers  the  cost  of  discing 
three  times,  and  harrowing  three  times  with  the  spring-tooth  harrow  and 
seven  times  with  the  smoothing  harrow.  This  may  seem  high  indeed  for  a 
single  season's  outlay,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  fifty  trees  to 
the  acre  in  this  orchard  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  per  tree  was  but  thirty- 
two  cents  for  the  season.  Moreover,  these  trees  bore  heavily,  kept  a  lux- 
uriant foliage  to  the  end  of  a  very  dry  season,  made  an  excellent  growth,  and 
went  into  the  winter  in  first  class  condition  and  with  plenty  of  fruit  buds  for 
liext  season's  crop;  all  of  which  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  actual  cost  was 
comparatively  low  when  compared  with  the  benefit  derived  therefrom. 

Delegate:  Has  the  theory  of  fumigation  to  destroy  the  moth  been  de- 
velopedt 

Prof.  Blair:  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  on  record,  at  least,  of  fumiga- 
tion being  used  as  a  remedy  or  benefit  for  moths. 

.  Delegate:  Should  this  orchard  grass  which  we  receive  from  the  govern- 
meBt  be  sown  in  the  orchardt 

,  A.  I  have  only  one  answer,  and  that  is,  no.  I  might  modify  it  to  this  ex- 
tent. One  year  in  a  long  time  it  might  be  alright,  but  as  a  practice  it  should 
be  discouraged. 

Delegate :  We  sow  frequently  about  a  row  of  blackberries  and  raspberries 
through  the  orchard.    Does  that  injure,  or  what  effect  has  itt 

A.  A  secondary  crop  grown  between  the  trees  will  work  no  harm.  That 
is  a  point,  however,  that  must  be  determined  by  the  grower  in  his  own 
locality. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  an  advantage  to  sub-soil  the  ground  before  planting 
the  treest 

A.  It  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  soil.  You  understand  that  the  sub- 
eoiling  process  is  not  a  long  lived  benefit.  Sub-soiling  for  many  of  our  lands 
is  of  very  little  use,  but  as  a  general  principle  sub-soiling  is  alright,  and  a 
good  practice. 

Q.  Can  vou  give  us  something  of  the  method  of  cultivation  and  what  tools 
to  use  and  now  to  use  them  in  an  orchard  that  is  barren t 

A.  It  is  not  possible,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  forty  minutes  allotted  to 
touch  upon  all  phases  of  the  subject;  that  is  a  big  question,  and  I  shall  touch 
upon  a  few  things  only.  A  secondary  crop  can  be  grown.  Cultivate  during 
the  early  season.  Continue  it  until  the  trees  have  commenced  to  harden  up 
for  the  winter,  and  have  ripened  their  fruit,  and  put  in  some  crop,  such  as 
cow  pea,  or  others,  so  that  it  will  keep  the  soil  in  the  best  possible  condition 
during  the  fall  months  and  winter  months,  and  leave  them  grow  there.  It 
•catches  the  snow  and  helps  to  protect  the  soil.  Then  plant  it  under  in  spring. 
It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  the  ideal  treatment.  Cover  the  land  then  so  as 
to  retain  what  you  have  gained  by  the  cultivation  so  as  to  hold  the  particles 
of  soil  in  their  places,  and  prevent  the  soil  from  cementing  together.  This 
-can  be  done  by  the  cow  pea  as  well  as  by  any  other  plant.  In  regard  to  the 
old  orchards,  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  that  question  very  long.  The  treatment 
that  would  be  necessary  would  depend  entirely  upon  its  previous  treatment, 
but  if  the  farmer  is  satisfied  with  the  returns  he  is  getting^  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  discourage  him ;  but  if  he  is  not  satisfied  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  culti- 
vate that  orchard  and  clean  it  up.  Plant  the  apple  trees  forty  feet  apart,  and 
the  roots  will  intertwine  in  ten  years.  If  the  soil  is  hard  and  impervious  the 
root  system  will  go  along  the  surface  a  greater  distance. 

Q.    How  do  you  commence  to  cultivate  orchards  in  the  spring  of  the  yeart 

A.  If  the  orchard  has  not  been  cultivated  during  its  early  life  the  prob- 
abilities are  much  injury  would  result  from  the  plow.  Use  tne  disk  harrow. 
But  if  plowed  for  the  first  or  second  year  much  'would  be  gained.     In  other 
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words,  the  plow,  of  all  farm  tools,  is  the  greatest  pulverizer  that  we  have, 
and  we  can  pulverize  deeper  than  with  the  disk  harrow,  or  any  other  tool. 
The  orchard  should  never  be  left  durine  the  dry  season  as  the  plow  would 
leave  it,  and  if  the  cultivation  is  started  of  plowinc:  let  it  be  rather  lightt 
There  is  no  need  of  going  very  deep.  But  with  the  orchard  that  has  been 
allowed  to  ffrow  some  secondary  crop,  as  hay,  wheat,  then  the  only  thing  to 
use  is  the  cUsc  harrow.    Follow  it  every  time  with  a  smooth  harrow. 

Q.    In  reviving  an  old  orchard,  would  you  use  fertilizert 

A.  In  reviving  an  old  orchard  almost  any  system  is  legitimate.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  good  orchard  land  in  Illinois  that 
are  literally  starved  to  death. 

Q.    Would  you  recommend,  in  a  cultivated  orchard  four  years  old,  hoggingt 

A.  The  average  southern  Illinois  orchard  would  not  stand  much  of  that 
kind  of  '  thing.  In  other  words,  the  injury  caused  by  the  trampling  of  the 
pigs  is  very  great  indeed. 

Q.    When  do  you  do  your  sprasringt 

A.  Just  three  sprayings.  One  just  before  the  buds  open  in  the  spring, 
another  just  as  soon  as  they  drop,  and  another  as  soon  as  you  can  get  around 
them.  The  mixture  is  four  pounds  of  lime,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  paris 
green  to  50  gallons  of  water. 

Q.  Do  you  begin  to  spray  before  pruning  time  or  after  the  trees  begin  to 
fruitt 

A.    That  would  depend  upon  you.    The  sooner  you  commence  the  better. 

.  Q.  In  cultivating  an  old  orchard,  as  the  orchard  continues  to  bear,  they 
naturally  droop,  and  when  loaded  with  fruit  they  very  often  droop  to  the 
ground.  They  will  droop  whether  loaded  or  not,  if  they  are  auite  old.  Now, 
to  what  extent  should  a  person  prune  in  order  to  successfully  cultivate  the 
orchard? 

A.  I  bring  mine  up  as  high  as  I  dare,  in  order  to  get  under  them.  I  do 
not  take  any  of  the  big  limbs  off. 

Q.    What  time  of  the  year  would  you  trim  an  orchard? 

A.  It  would  be  according  to  what  you  call  trimming  it.  If  you  were  trim- 
ming an  old  orchard  of  ten  years  do  it  in  the  last  of  May  or  the  first  of  June. 
The  little  limbs  that  you  cut  off  will  almost  heal  that  year.  But  be  sure 
wherever  you  cut  off  a  limb  to  paint  it. 

Q.    Would  you  paint  over  the  larg^er  branches? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  rooting  of  the  hogs  injurious  to  the  trees?  I  have 
some  trees  about  40  years  old,  and  in  a  few  years  the  hogs  rooted  them  very 
little,  and  they  died. 

A.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  by  the  rooting  of  the  hogs,  but  because  the 
ground  was  hard,  and  that  was  what  killed  the  trees. 

Song  by  the  quartette. 

SUCCBSSFUL  SPRATINQ  OF  FBUITS. 

By  H.  A.  Aldrioh.  Neo^a. 

In  taking  up  this  subject  before  an  audience  of  fruit  growers  and  orchard- 
ists  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  will  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  in 
the  fruit  growing^  belt  of  southern  Illinois,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 

.  time  to  aUempt,  in  a  j^neral  way,  the  discussion  of  the  questions.  Is  our  land 
adapted  to  fruit  growmg?  How  shall  we  prepare  the  land?  What  shall  we 
plant?  and  to  what  extent,  etc.  These  subjects  have  been  discussed  and 
acted  upon;  we  find  fruit  growing  and  orchards  all  through  southern  Illinois, 

,  but  we  near  much  oomplamt  during  the  past  few  years  from  orchardists  and 
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to  some  extent  amone  small  fmit  growers.  It  is  claimed  that  fraits  do  not 
thrive  so  well  as  asaal  and  that  plants  and  trees  seem  subject  to  all  kinds  of 
insect  attacks,  resulting  in  imperfect  fruit,  when  we  succeed  in  errowin^ir  anv 
at  all. '  I  have  heard  this  matter  discussed  and  all  kinds  of  explanations  of* 
fered.  Some  persons  have  concluded  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  grow 
fmit  commercially,  and  that  we  must  be  content  to  grow  a  small  amount  for 
family  use,  and  that  to  be  imperfect,  wormy,  etc.  Farmers  who  planted 
orchards  jears  ago  will  tell  you  when  the  first  orchards  of  our  locality  came 
into  bearing  they  had  fine  crops  of  perfect  apples ;  no  one  ever  thought  of 
looking  for  bores  or  spraying  for  curcuiio  or  codling  moth.  I  met  the  Com- 
missioner of  Horticulture  of  Oregon  last  summer  and  in  conversation  with 
him  I  learned  when  Oregon  first  put  out  ordhards  they  spoke  of  the  country 
as  one  great  fruit  garden  where  fruits  of  all  kinds  would  grow  perfect  and  free 
from  insect  pests.  Duly  a  few  years  after  orchards  came  into  bearing  thev  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  spray  every  thing  in  order  to  produce  marketable 
fruit.  From  observation  and  some  experience  during  the  past  two  years,  I 
have  become  convinced  that  we  must  spray  and  also  cultivate  our  orchards 
if  we  are  to  expect  paying  crops.  This  applies  to  every  farmer  who  has  large 
or  small  orcharas;  the  expense  is  small  and  no  farmer  with  a  few  trees  can 
afford  to  neglect  them:  there  is  no  mystery  about  the  work  of  si)raying.  We 
are  some  times  reminded  that  the  most  important  question  since  we  have 
orchards  and  grow  small  fruit  for  market  also,  is  how  to  dispose  of  it  at  a 
profit.  It  has  been  suggested  over-production  is  causing  the  trouble  and 
while  we  were  willing  to  continue  in  the  business,  we  would  like  to  have  the 
other  fellow  quit,  thereby  reducing  the  supply  ana  give  better  chances  in  the 
market.  It  would  seem  that  we  want  the  market  to  fit  our  produce  rather 
than  the  produce  should  fit  the  demand  of  the  market.  If  a  manufacturer 
finds  he  has  been  bringing;  out  goods  which  a  trade  will  not  buy  at  a  profit, 
he  is  obliged  to  improve  his  product  to  meet  the  demand.  As  fruit  growers 
we  can  not  make  sudden  changes  in  the  varieties  of  our  tree  fruits,  but  we 
can  be  careful  in  planting  future  orchards  and  take  steps  to  improve  the  fruits 
already  planted  in  making  the  quality  better.  Fruit  will  be  eaten  and  the 
human  appetite  will  not  go  out  of  business  and  the  busy  season  lasts  during 
the  entire  year.  All  farmers  and  fruit  growers  are  competitors.  Are  we 
sure  our  competitors  are  not  producing  fruit  and  farm  produce  at  a  less  cost 
than  we  are.  If  this  be  true  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  who  may  quit.  We 
should  know  what  it  costs  to  produce  these  crops.  We  are  told  b^  such  men 
as  L.  H.  Bailey  that  the  United  States  is  the  leading  fruit  growing  country 
of  the  world,  because  large  areas  are  available  for  the  business;  because  the 
climate  is  congenial,  and  political  and  social  conditions  are  uniform  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Allowing  free  interchange  and  ideal  methods,  these 
conditions  do  not  exist  in  Europe.  Again  he  says  it  is  also  true  that  the 
American  farmer  and  fruit  grower  has  more  help  in  teachers  and  experi- 
menters. 

SHIPPING  FRUITS. 

By  J.  W.  Stanton. 

Next  in  importance,  after  raising  a  crop  of  fruit,  is  to  dispose  of  it  so  that 
it  will  bring  the  best  possible  returns.  Until  recent  years  there  was  not  s<^ 
much  danger  of  overstocking  the  leading  markets  and  returns  were  in  most 
cases  fairly  satisfactory,  but  now  we  have  many  large  commercial  orchards 
in  every  fruit  growing  state,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  most  judicious  man- 
agement in  shipping  and  marketing  fruits  must  obtain,  if  our  fruit  in  future 
can  be  made  to  pay  satisfactory  prices.  It  costs  money  to  take  care  of  orch- 
ards and  the  lot  of  the  average  fruit  grower  is  not  so  rosy  as  some  would 
suppose.  This  meeting  having  been  located  in  the  heart  of  the  orchard 
growing  district  of  Soutnem  Illinois,  it  may  be  well  to  take  orchard  fruits  for 
our  subject  at  this  time.  The  most  successful  means  of  disposing  of  our  fruit 
has  been  through  the  shipping  associations  organized  with  proper  rules  and 
business  cooperation.  Every  county  where  fruit  is  grown  to  any  great  extent 
should  have  some  sort  of  an  organization,  with  a  competent  secretary,  whose 
business  it  should  be  to  attend  to  all  matters  pertaimng  to  shipping,  under 
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snch  rales  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  association.  Common  orchard  fruits, 
in  car  lots,  may  oe  handled  by  the  association  and  sold  by  the  car,  which 
would  be  made  up  by  several  growers.  In  such  cases  the  fruit  sho\ild  be 
inspected  and  grades  maintained,  so  that  each  grower  would  secure  proper 
value  for  his  fruit.  However,  each  car  should  contain  onl^  one  grade  of 
fruit.  Car  lots  may  be  also  handled  by  the  association  allowing  each  shipper 
to  mark  his  fruit  to  any  commission  firm  desired  in  Chicago  or  other  point 
where  car  is  to  go,  just  as  would  be  done  by  shipment  of  small  lots  at  local 
rates.  When  the  car  is  loaded  in  this  manner,  it  is  consigned  to  some  one 
designated  at  destination,  who  pays  the  freight  and  delivers  the  fruit  to  the 
several  firms  as  marked.  The  several  shippers  will  receive  their  returns  from 
the  firms  just  as  they  would  have  by  local  shipments.  They  pay  only  car 
load  rates,  and  shipper  who  has  one  package  pays  same  rate  as  large  lots. 
When  the  season  arrives  for  cold  storage  packmg,  apples  can  be  disposed  of 
to  better  advantage  light  at  home  in  the  orchard.  Merchants  who  put  up 
apples  have  found  it  advisable  to  have  them  handled  in  their  own  way  from 
the  tree  to  the  storage,  therefore  they  will  pay  more  than  the  grower  can 
realize  in  most  cases  by  shipping  them  to  market.  The  business  of  handling 
this  class  of  apples  has  grown  into  an  important  and  separate  branch  of  the 
industry,  which  will  no  doubt  be  the  means  of  f urnishmg  an  outlet  for  our 
increasing  surplus.  The  orchardist  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  fine 
quality  is  necessary  and  only  those  who  grow  good  quality  will  be  able  to 
sell  to  such  buyers. 

The  Legislature  oassed  a  law  to!regulatethe]commis8ion business.   'The  Su- 

greme  Court  knocked  it  out.  Of  course  they  will  hear  of  it  again,  but  they 
ave  knocked  it  out  for  the  present.  At  the  same  time,  when  that  law  waa 
being  enforced  in  Chicago,  the  best  commission  people  in  the  city  and  the 
most  reliable  firms  were  in  favor  of  it.  Thev  took  out  their  licenses,  and  said 
they  proposed  to  keep  up  their  licenses.  But  the  Supreme  Court  knocked  it 
out,  but  that  is  not  done  with  as  yet. 

If  you  all  have  the  same  class  of  fruit  it  is  all  right  to  go  in  the  combina- 
tion. 

Delegate:  Very  often  the  buyers  of  apples  will  ^ve  more  for  apples  in  the 
orchard  than  the  same  apples  on  the  market.  This  is  true  both  of  strawber- 
ries and  apples,  and  very  often  we  get  more  money  on  contract  at  home  than 
we  would  get  in  Chicago,  for  instance.  The  buyer  can  inspect  them,  and 
knows  how  to  put  them  up,(and  they  can  ship  them  directly  where  they  want. 
I  say,  if  you  can  dispose  of  them  at  home  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  corroborate  just  what  he  savs,  and  I  want  to  say  further 
that  some  of  the  associations  are  so  organized  that  they  sell  all  the  product  of 
the  trees,  and  pro-rate  the  pool.  Of  course,  you  have  to  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  stuff  to  do  it.  The  point  of  shipment  of  all  good  fruits  used  to  be 
Chicago,  but  that  has  changed  literally  since  we  have  got  refrigerators. 

Delegate:  In  our  country  last  season  we  had  very  fine  apples.  A  buyer 
came  in  and  bought  an  orchard,  and  paid  a  certain  price  for  them.  He  went 
to  his  neighbor  wno  had  picked  and  barrelled  his,  whose  apples  were  fully  as 
good,  ana  he  would  not  pay  him  as  much  by  25  cents  a  barrel,  as  he  would 
the  other  man,  because  they  were  handled  poorly,  and  not  fit  for  food.  To 
sell  apples  we  must  have  apples  that  are  marketable,  and  the  bu^er  generally 
knows  better  how  to  take  them  and  handle  them  than  the  man  with  the  small 
quantities  at  least,  and  generally  the  man  with  a  small  quantity  of  apples  had 
better  sell  them  right  off. 

Delegate:  How  can  the  small  grower  just  commencing,  growing  from  IQ 
to  40  acres,  who  has  not  a  car  load  of  fruit,  sell  them  to  the  oest  aavantaget 
Buyers  do  not  seek  those  orchards.  They  know  where  they  can  get  car  loads 
at  a  time. 

Mr.  Stanton:  I  would  suggest  that  the  gentlemen  in  that  neighborhood  if 
you  have  as  much  as  ten  acres,  organize.  If  you  have  a  secretary  of  that 
organization  he  can  look  up  these  ouyers,  just  as  well  as  others  who  live  in  a 
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more  favored  section.  It  don't  take  but  very  few  trees  to  make  a  car  load. 
The  small  orchards  are  liable  to  have  all  the  fruit  if  taken  care  of  properly, 
because  there  are  not  so  many  insects. 

Delegate :  This  season  in  the  section  I  live  we  have  f?ot  very  lar^e  orchards. 
We  are  just  bejifinning  to  realize  we  can  grow  apples  all  right  in  Central  Illi- 
nois. We  had  apples  on  nearly  all  the  trees,  especially  tne  older  trees.  I 
could  have  bought  one  thousand  bushels  of  apples  at  ten  cents  a  bushel  on 
the  trees.  The  farmers  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  They  do  not 
know  how  to  handle  them.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  take  care  of  the  fruit, 
when  you  understand  it,  and  in  less  than  six  weeks  after  I  put  my  apples  in 
my  cellar  the  grocer  begged  me  for  those  apples  at  a  dollar  a  bushel. 

Delegate:  I  believe  we  farmers,  if  we  take  care  of  our  apples,  and  put 
them  up.  will  certainly  derive  more  profit  than  when  we  are  in  a  hurry  to 
dispose  of  them.  I  have  at  present  50  bushels.  Few  have  rotted.  Now,  I 
am  less  than  two  years  old  in  farming.  When  I  take  my  apples  to  market  I 
employ  the  children.  I  pay  for  their  time.  1  give  them  a  soft  cloth  and  let 
them  polish  them.  I  think  if  we  farmers  would  take  more  pains  to  sort  our 
apples  we  would  get  better  results,  and  derive  more  profit  from  them. 

Delegate :  For  the  benefit  of  the  small  farmer,  when  they  can  not  ship  in 
car  load  lots,  or  have  not  enough  apples  to  command  the  attention  of  the 
buyer,  and  those  who  do  not  want  to  keep  them,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
farmer  go  to  his  railroad  agent  and  tell  him  about  it.  He  will  find  you  a 
buyer. 

Mr.  Stanton:  Express  agents  will  now  take  orders  for  fruit  in  certain 
towns.  At  least  you  can  make  arrangements  with  your  agent  to  take  orders 
for  you,  and  telegraph  as  to  how  many  cases  of  berries  of  fruit  to  have  ready 
for  the  next  morning.  They  will  telegraph  the  order  to  you,  or  send  it  to 
you  so  you  will  get  it,  and  you  can  ship  to  them  the  next  morning,  I  do  not 
see  why  such  an  arrangement  should  not  be  made.  They  do  this  for  you  free 
of  charge,  and  the  money  comes  back  to  you  without  commission. 

Song  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Higgins,  of  Joliet. 

Col.  Mills  then  read  a  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Illi- 
nois Domestic  Science  Association,  and  asked  that  it  be  favorably 
considered,  which  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.  (See  resolution 
in  report  of  meeting  of  the  Domestic  Science  Association.) 


Convention  of  Delegates. 

Minutes  of  the  convention  of  delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers' 
Institute. 

Mt.  Vernon,  III.,  February  21,  1900. 

The  delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  met  in  the  Grand 
Opera  House  at  4:30  o'clock,  as  per  the  following  notice: 

The  delegates  from  the  several  Congressional  Districts  will  meet  for  con- 
ference at  4:30  o'clock  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  February  21,  1900,  to  select  Direc- 
tors for  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  for  the  odd  numbered  Congressional 
Districts,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  creating  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute. 

By  unanimous  consent,  G.  A.  Willmarth  was  selected  as  chairman 
and  A.  B.  Hostetter  as  secretary. 
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The  committee  on  the  credentials  of  delegates  reported  for  the  use 
of  the  chairman  of  each  congressional  delegation,  as  follows: 


SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 


Mt.  Vernon,  III.,  February  21, 1900. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  delegates  entitled  to  a  seat  in  your  meeting  for 


Chairman  Congressional  Delegation: 

The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  selection  or  a  director: 


County. 

Delegates. 

Address. 

Lake 

fl.  D.  HnffhM 

Antioch 

*  * 

LR.  Webb !;...!!;.!..!!; 

•  • 

Oook 

It  is  recommended  that  each  delegate  be  entitled  to  bat  a  single  vote,  and 
that  proxies  be  not  recognized. 

Walter  R.  Kimzey, 
E.  W.  Burroughs, 
W.  L.  Frisbie, 
Oliver  Wilson, 
C.  W.  Curl, 

Committee  on  Credentials. 


NINTH  district. 

Mt.  Vernon,  III.,  February  21, 1900. 

Chairman  Congressional  Delegation: 

The  toUowing  is  a  list  of  the  delegates  entitled  to  a  vote  in  your  meeting 
for  a  director: 


County. 

Deleirates. 

Address. 

Carroll 

A.  B.  Hostetter 

Mt.  Carroll 

JoDaviess 

G.  W.  Curtis 

Stockton 

Lee 

J.  L.  Hartwell 

Dixon 

• » 

W.  C.  Yenerick 

Ash  ton 

Winnebago 

W.  L.  Frisbie .'.....'..; 

Rockf ord  

Ogle 

Amofi  Pr  Mftorf*  T 

Polo 

Boone 

Stephenson 

It  is  recommended  that  votes  be  cast  in  person,  and  proxies  not  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Walter  R.  Kimzey, 
E.  W.  Burroughs, 
Oliver  Wilson, 
W.  L.  Frisbie, 
C.  W.  Curl, 

Committee  on  Credentials. 


BLBTEKTH  DISTRICT. 

Mt.  Vkknon,  III.,  February  21,  1900. 
Chairman  Congreggionat  Delegation: 

Tbe  foltowino;  is  a  list  of  the  delegates  entitled  to  a  seat  in  yonr  meetiaf 
for  the  seleotion  of  a  director: 


CoDDtr. 

D>l«sftt«t. 

Addreii. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  delegate  be  allowed  but  a  single  vote,  proxies 
not  to  be  recognized. 

Walter  B.  Kiuzey, 
e.  w.  burkouohs, 
Oltvbr  Wilson, 
W.  L.  Frisbie, 
C.  W.  Cdbl, 

Committee  on  Credential*. 


thirteenth  district. 

Mt.  Vernon,  III.,  Febmary  21,  1900. 
Chairman  Congreagional  Delegation: 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  delegates  entitled  to  a  seat  in  yonr  meeting 
for  the  seleotion  of  a  director: 


k^r^;«^::::::::::::"::::::::::::::::: 

=;&:;:::::;;:::::; 

It  is  recommended  that  eaoh  delegate  be  entitled  to  a  single  vote,  and 
proxies  be  not  recognized. 

Walter  R.  Kimzet, 
e.  w.  burrouohs, 
Oliver  Wilson, 
W,  L.  Frisbie, 
C.  W.  CUBL, 

Committee  on  Credentials, 
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FIFTEENTH    DISTRICT. 

Mt.  Vkrnon,  III.,  February  21,  1900. 

Chairman  Congressional  Delegation: 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  delegates  entitled  to  a  seat  in  your  meeting 
for  the  selection  of  a  director: 


County. 


Delegates. 


Address. 


Adams 

McDonoaarh 


Warren .... 

Brown 

Hancock... 
Henderson 
Schuyler  . . 


S.N.  Black 

Mr.  M.  McElvain  .. 
Mrs.  M.  McBlvaln. 
J.  W.Coghill 


Clayton 

Scottsburg 


Boseville 


It  is  recommended  that  each  delegate  be  entitled  to  a  single  vote,  and  that 
proxies  be  not  recognized. 

Walter  R.  Kimzey, 
E.  W.  Burroughs, 
Oliver  Wilson, 
W.  L.  Frisbie, 
C.  W.  Curl, 

Committee  on  Credentials. 


SEVENTEENTH  DISTRICT. 

Mt.  Vernon,  III.,  February  21, 1900. 

Chairman  Congressional  Delegation: 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  delegates  entitled  to  a  seat  in  your  meeting 
for  the  selection  of  a  director: 


County. 


Deleirates. 


Address, 


Christian 


Sanaramon. 
Loffan ., 
Macon  . 
Menard 


•••••« 


HarryGrundy 
S.  O.  Wi 
Chas 


wagoner 
.FrMills. 


MorrisonylUe 

Pana 

Sprinfffleld... 


It  is  recommended  that  each  delegate  be  entitled  to  bat  a  single  vote,  and 
that  proxies  be  not  recognized. 

Walter  R.  Kimzey, 
E.  W.  Burroughs, 
Oliver  Wilson, 
W.  L.  Frisbie, 
C.  W.  Curl, 

Committee  on  Credentials. 
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NINETEENTH  DISTRICT. 

Mt.  Vernon,  III.,  February  21,  1900. 
Chairman  Congressional  Delegation: 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  delegates '  entitled  to  a  vote  in  your  meeting* 
for  the  selection  of  a  director: 


County. 

Delesrates. 

• 

Address. 

Clark 

J.  J.  MeehlinflT 

Marshall 

Coles  

T.  L.  Endsley 

Charleston 

t  * 

Thos.  N.  Cofer 

.  • 

Crawford 

H.  N.  Richer 

Flatrock 

• . 

J.  D.  Trimble 

Trimble 

Cnmb^irland 

A.  H.  Tanaway 

Toledo 

•  • 

H.  A.  Aldrich 

Neoira 

Edflrar 

C.  W.  Curl 

Mays 

L.  P.  Mantz 

Watson 

1 1 

Geo.  Kineade 

•  • 

•  * 

Peter  Beever 

Effinarham 

Jasper 

Mrs.  S.  Rose  Carr 

Lis 

Lawrence 

WillD.  Barr 

Lawrenceyille 

1 1 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Kinff 

Brid^report 

Richland 

It  is  recommended  that  each  delegate  be  entitled  to  but  a  single  vote,  and 
that  proxies  be  not  recognized. 

Walter  R.  Kimzey, 
E.  W.  Burroughs, 
Oliver  Wilson, 
W.  L.  Frisbie, 
C.  W.  Curl, 

Committee  on  Credentials, 
twenty-first  district. 

Mt.  Vernon,  III.,  February  21,  1900. 
Chairman  Congressional  Delegation: 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  delegates  entitled  to  a  seat  in  your  meeting 
for  the  selection  of  a  director: 


County. 

Delegates. 

Address. 

Clinton 

Marion 

Lincoln  Kell 

Salem 

" 

A.  N.  Schermerhom 

Kinmundy 

i  1 

M.  C.  Kelt 

Kell 

Monroe 

Wm.  J.  Herms 

Kidd 

t  • 

Balzer  Schmidt 

Waterloo 

Randolph 

W.  N.  Wilson 

Baldwin 

•  t 

Geo.  W.  Wilson 

Sparta 

>*            *"      •••••..•• 

J.  M.  Clark 

•  • 

Perry 

W.  T.  White 

Cutler 

» *  ' 

Wm.  Jackson 

DuQuoin 

• « 

P.  A.  Williams 

Tamaroa 

St.  Clair 

W.  H.  Wilderman 

Preeburgf 

•  • 

Fred  Helms 

Belleville 

•  t 

L.  F.  DiDtleman 

• . 

Washington 

W.  A.  Kusrles 

A.  A.  Hinckley 

DuBois 

» • 

Jas.  Chesney 

Addierille 

It  is  recommended  that  each  delegate  be  entitled  to  but  a  single  vote,  and 
that  proxies  be  not  recognized. 

Walter  R.  Kimzey, 
E.  W.  Burroughs, 
Oliver  Wilson, 
W.  L.  Frisbie, 
C.  W.  Curl, 

Committee  on  Credentials. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Curtis,  of  JoDaviess  county,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Credentials  was  adopted. 

A  recess  was  then  taken  to  allow  the  several  congressional  delega- 
tions to  meet  and  select  a  director  for  their  district. 

The  convention  on  being  again  called  to  order,  the  Chairman  an- 
nounced that  the  Secretary  would  call  the  roU  of  the  odd  numbered 
districts  and  the  delegation  should  announce  its  selection  for  di- 
rector. 

The  roll  was  then  called,  with  the  following  reports: 


SEVENTH  DISTEIOT. 

To  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinoia  Farmers^  Institute, 

Gentlemen: — The  Seventh  District  delegates  desire  to  report  that  they 
have  selected  H.  D.  Hughes,  Antioch,  director  for  the  ensuing:  term  for  the 
Seventh  District. 

H.  D.  Hughes, 

Ira  Webb,  President, 

Secretary. 

NINTH  DISTRICT, 

2o  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute. 

Gentlemen: — The  Ninth  District  delegates  desire  to  report  that  they  have 
selected  Amos  F.  Moore,  Polo,  Ogle  county,  director  for  the  eusuiug  term 
for  the  Ninth  District. 

Geo.  W.  Curtiss, 

W.  L.  Frisbie,  President. 

Secretary. 

ELEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

lo  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute. 

Gentlemen: — The  Eleventh  District  delegates  desire  to  report  that  they 
have  selected  G.  A.  Willmarth  director  for  the  ensuing  term  for  the  Eleventh 
District. 

John  L.  MoGuire, 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Olmstead,  Presidents 

Secretary. 

thirteenth  District. 

To  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute. 

Gentlemen:— The  Thirteenth  District  delegates  desire  to  report  that  they 
have  selected  S.  Noble  King,  Bloomington,  director  for  the  ensuing  term  for 
the  Thirteenth  District. 

C.  A.  Gatman, 

E.  D.  Funk,  President, 

Secretary. 
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PIPTEENTH  DISTRICT. 

To  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute, 

Gentlemen:— The  Fifteenth  District  delegates  desire  to  report  that  they 
have  selected  G.  W.  Deao,  Adams,  director  for  the  ensuing  term  for  the 
Fifteenth  District. 

S.  M.  Black, 

Jno.  W.  Coghill,  Jr.,  President, 

Secretary, 

SEVENTEENTH  DISTRICT. 

2o  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'*  Institute, 

Gentlemen:— The  Seventeenth  District  delegates  desire  to  report  that  they 
have  selected  Charles  F.  Mills  director  for  the  ensuing  term  for  the  Seven- 
teenth District. 

S.  C.  Wagener, 

Harry  Grundy,  President, 

Secretary, 

NINETEENTH  DISTRICT. 

To  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute, 

Gentlemen:— The  Nineteenth  District  delegates  desire  to  report  that  they 
have  selected  D.  H.  Shank  director  for  the  ensuing  term  for  the  Nineteentn 
District. 

S.  Rose  Carr, 

H.  A.  Aldrich,  President, 

Secretary. 

TWENTY-FIRST  DISTRICT. 

To  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute, 

Gentlemen: — The  Twenty-first  District  delegates  desire  to  report  that 
they  have  selected  Walter  R.  Kimzey  director  for  the  ensuing  term  for  the 
Twenty-first  District. 

Warren  N.  Wilson 

W.  T.  White,  President. 

Secretary, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Frisbie,  of  Winnebago  county,  the  reports  of 
the  several  delegations  were  adopted  and  the  parties  named  therein 
w^ere  declared  duly  elected  directors  for  their  respective  districts  for 
the  ensuing  term. 

On  motion  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die, 

G.  A.  Willmarth, 

A.  B.  HosTETTEB,  Chairman, 

Secretary, 

Evening  Session,  February  21. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Willmarth,  who 
requested  Mr.  P.  M.  Higgins  of  Ottawa,  111.,  to  favor  the  convention 
with  a  song,  to  which  request  Mr.  Higgins  responded  in  a  very 
happy  vein. 
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The  president  then  introduced  Mrs.  Sara  Steenberg,  director  for 
the  3d  district,  as  chairman  of  the  evening. 

Mrs.  SaraSteenberg: — Our  worthy  president  failed  to  say  that  the  lady  who 
should  have  presided  here  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  I  am  a  substitute. 
When  the  first  man  found  himself  very  lonely  he  wanted  a  companion.  I 
think  he  has  never  regretted  the  request,  although  he  has  been  under  sub- 
mission ever  since.  Strength  was  given  to  him,  but  woman  was  given  the 
power  to  manage  that  great  strength.  The  ladies  of  the  Domestic  Science 
Association  fully  realize  it,  and  have  wielded  the  weapon.  They  wanted  no 
opposition  in  the  homes  in  which  they  were  going  to  do  a  grand,  good  work. 
They  wanted  more  than  that;  not  only  did  they  not  want  opposition,  but  the^ 
wanted  real  help.  Now  they  knew  that  the  quickest  way  to  get  a  man  their 
friend  was  to  ask  a  favor,  and  if  he  will  grant  it  he  is  your  friend  ever  after- 
ward. The  ladies  who  requested  their  help  sent  a  resolution  to  the  Committee 
on  Domestic  Science  to  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  and  this  committee 
presented  the  resolution  to  the  board.  It  was  adopted  and  they  received  the 
appropriation  that  they  asked  for,  and  the  most  generons  help,  not  only  from 
the  board  but  from  every  farmer  in  Illinois,  I  think.  They  are  justly  proud 
of  this  Domestic  Science,  and  feel  that  it  is  doing  good.  There  has  been  a 
<2:reat  change  in  the  homes  during  the  last  two  years. 

I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  presentin/2:  to  you  one  of  the  pioneer  advocates 
of  education  along  the  lines  of  domestic  science,  a  lady  who  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  the  institute  workers  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Henrv  M.  Dunlap,  who  will 
present  a  paper  on  Woman's  Work  in  Improving  the  Home. 

woman's  work  in  improving  thb  home. 

By  Mrs.  H.  M.  Danlap. 

An  anci«nt  Greek  once  said:  '* Athens  rules  the  world;  I  rule  Athens;  my 
wife  rules  me  and  the  household;  therefore  she  rules  the  world."  Did  he  not 
express  woman's  power  better  than  he  knewt  Is  not  her  position  the  same 
at  the  present  timet  No  one  denies  that  woman  holds  within  her  hand  the 
power  of  making  or  marring  any  nation;  that  power  is  wielded  through  the 
home,  with  all  its  various  influences  for  good  or  evil.  Therefore  must  we  en- 
courage better  home-making  if  we  would,  as  a  nation,  attain  to  a  high 
standard  of  moral,  physical  and  spiritual  power. 

Have  we,  as  a  nation,  developed  as  our  ideal  that  of  home  establishment t 
Has  it  entered  into  and  been  m^le  a  part  of  everjr  bov's  and  girl's  education 
— the  making  of  a  homet  No,  we  have  been  seeking  for  ig^old  and  the  powers 
to  accumulate  it.  and  have  neglected  that  which  would  bring  to  us,  not  only 
wealth  of  purse  but  of  body  and  soul. 

Let  us  look,  alone  within  the  confines  of  our  own  state,  and  note  its  phys- 
ical and  moral  condition.  It  certainly  is  not  ideal.  Look  at  our  fifteen  State 
charity  institutions,  our  five  penal  and  our  county  poor  housed  and  jails. 
Look  at  our  court  records  and  see  how  fast  the  list  of  divorces  is  increasing, 
then  look  again  into  the  faces  about  vou  and  see  the  unhappiness  depicted 
ofttimes  thereon,  and  you  will  conclude  that  all  do  not  go  into  the  courts  to 
settle  the  unharmonies  of  the  home  life.  Look  again  upon  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  those  about  you.  Is  not  the  well  man  and  woman  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule?  Listen  to  the  record  of  mortality  amonff  infants  and  children; 
one-third  dying  before  the  twelfth  month  and  one-half  before  reaching  the 
age  of  twenty-one. 

We  must  faoe  all  these  facts  as  people  existing  in  one  of  the  most  favored 
portions  of  God's  beautiful  earth.  Who  is  responsible?  Is  it  man  or  woman 
or  both?  Both  are  certainly  to  blame.  But  does  not  a  little  more  of  the  re- 
sponsibility fall  on  woman t  Now,  I  know  some  of  my  sister  women  may 
censure  me  for  making  this  statement,  but  as  facts  have  presented  them- 
selves and  made  it  plain  to  me  for  the  past  few  years,  I  must  make  this 
assertion  and  maintain  it.    Is  not  her  influence  greater  in  shaping  and  form- 
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ing  the  character  of  the  boy  and  ^irl  than  that  of  any  othert  Simply  because- 
of  her  constant  association  with  them  from  the  day  of  birth  until  they  pass- 
out  into  a  home  of  their  ownt  And  not  less  because  of  parental  conditions- 
which  she  alone  makes. 

Ignorance  is  the  greatest  foe  women  have  had  to  contend  against.  Men 
tried  for  centuries  to  govern  and  control  women  by  keeping  them  in  ig- 
norance, but  the  divinity  within  them  became  aroused,  and  inch  by  inch  they 
have  fought  their  way,  until  they  have  almost  vanquished  their  foe,  ignorance, 
and  will  soon  be  ready  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  stronger  sex,  equally 
equipped  as  to  knowledge  and  personal  rights. 

But  in  this  struggle  for  greater  knowledge  and  opportunities  they  have  let 
the  pedulum  swing  a  little  too  far  away  from  their  God-given  work  and  mission* 
in  the  world,  and  now  they  must  bring  it  back  to  its  correct  position — the  pro- 
fession of  home  maker. 

We  may  fight  against  it;  contend  it  is  as  much  the  man's  as  it  is  the- 
woman's  duty,  to  do  the  work  of  the  home;  that  we  must  follow  out  the  bent 
of  the  talents  within;  that  all  can  not  be  home  makers;  but  it  will  not  change- 
this  one  fact,  that  if  a  woman  marry,  she  must  develop  the  talent  of  makings 
a  home  or  her  married  life  will  be  a  failure.  There  are  a  few  ezceptions- 
where  the  woman  provides  for  the  home  and  the  man  does  what — neither  pro- 
vides nor  makes  a  home.  And  there  are  also  cases  where  man  and  woman 
both  go  out  into  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating,  but  when  they  do* 
the  home  life  is  sacrificed. 

Home,  what  a  wealth  of  meaning  there  is  in  that  word!  What  a  power  for 
good  every  woman  holds  when  the  opportunity  is  given  her  to  create  an  ideal- 
one.  Let  us  seek  all  knowledge  and  opportunity,  out  let  us  not  forget,  that 
within  the  home  we  may  shape  the  destiny  of  state  and  nation  for  weal  or  woe 
more  than  we  can  by  occupying  public  positions  and  legislative  halls. 

Woman  has  a  work  in  improving  the  home  that  can  and  will  give  her  plenty 
of  occupation.  When  she  learns  her  individual  responsibility  m  the  matter;, 
makes  a  life  study  and  work  out  of  her  profession,  then  and  not  till  then, may 
we  expect  to  see  the  unhappy  conditions  mentioned  eradicated,  and  the  peace- 
and  harmony  of  heaven  prevail  in  the  home  life  of  the  children  of  earth. 

Prof.  Robertson  calls  woman,  '*the  nourisher  of  the  nation  because  men  eat 
what  she  puts  before  them,"  and  herein  is  the  grest  sin  of  her  ignorance 
found.  Scientists  say  today,  that  malnutrition  is  at  the  foundation  of  most 
of  the  desire  for  drink,  that  it  also  causes  a  large  per  cent  of  insanity,  and 
that  crime  very  often  rests  at  its  door. 

These  facts  should  certainly  show  to  women  that  there  is  a  work  for  them 
to  do,  and  that  they  should  know  better  how  to  select,  prepare  and  combine 
foods  that  the  perfect  body  and  soul  may  be  developed.  We  find  plants  and 
animals  brought  to  almost  a  perfect  state  of  development  when  foods  are 
provided  them  according  to  their  needs,  and  so  will  it  be  with  man,  when  a 
food  ration  is  provided  according  to  his  various  requirements. 

The  real  application  of  this  knowledge  must  come  through  the  homes  and 
by  women.  Today  science  enters  into  very  few  of  our  household  laboratories,, 
the  kitchens.  It  is  guess  work,  and  traditions  and  ignorance  of  the  past.  My 
mother  and  father  lived  to  a  good  old  age  and  ate  so  and  so.  Why  should 
not  It  The  reason  you  should  not,  is  because  you  can  not,  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  tendencies  they  bequeathed  to  you  by  their  unscientific  living. 

An  eminent  divine  recently  said,  he  believed  in  fifty  years  from  now,  we 
would  not  need  doctors,  because  by  that  time  we  would  know  the  laws  of 
nature  and  would  be  willing  to  obey  them.  Such  may  be  the  case,  if  we  can 
awaken  women  to  their  individual  responsibilities  so  that  they  may  want  and 
seek  this  knowledge  for  themselves  and  their  daughters. 

To  improve  their  homes  in  this  respect  they  must  think  neither  time  nor 
money  wasted,  that  is  devoted  to  gaining  this  knowledge.  Money  must  be 
invested  in  books  and  magazines  bearing  upon  the  home  in  all  its  phases. 
Clubs  must  be  formed  for  the  practical  demonstration  ot  the  work.    And  rea) 
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stady  mast  be  the  resalt  of  the  club's  associations.  Yes,  even  the  very  busy^ 
over  worked  house  wife,  mast  become  a  member  of  this  kind  of  a  club,  for 
out  of  the  knowledge  gained,  more  simple  ways  of  living  will  be  learned, 
easier  wa^s  of  performinf^  labor  will  be  acquirecl,  and  above  all  when  the 
science  ot  baying,  preparing  and  serving  foods  develops  greater  economy  of 
labor,  time,  strength  and  money,  she  will  feel  compensated  for  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  attending  such  a  club.  I  feel  that  I  can  not  urge  too  strongly  the 
forming  of  such  clubs  in  every  neighborhood  and  in  our  towns  and  cities 
until  women  of  all  positions  may  feel  the  touch  of  its  awakening  power  in 
converting  the  drudgery  of  household  duties  into  the  science  of  knowing  how 
and  thus  elevating  the  labor  of  the  home  to  its  true  ethical  basis.  The 
mothers  who  are  members  of  such  clubs  will  want  this  science  made  a  part 
of  their  daughter's  school  curriculum  and  the  fathers  of  those  girls  will  not 
say  it  is  the  mother's  place  to  teach  their  girls  this  science. 

Statistics  tell  us  that  ninetv  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  spend  alL  their 
income  for  subsistence  and  fifty  per  cent  of  this  entire  income  is  spent  for 
food.  Who  is  it  that  has  the  handling  of  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  income 
and  often  the  entire  ninety  per  cent,  but  the  women f  Should  they  not  have 
a  thorough  training  in  its  economical  expenditure  and  is  there  any  way  in 
which  women  can  so  greatly  improve  the  home  as  to  know  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  dollar,  and  to  know  that  cheap  food  and  cheap  articles  of  apparel, 
are  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  dearest  articles  to  buy.  Food  should  be 
bought  for  the  food  value  contained  therein.  Then  every  particle  of  food 
should  be  guarded  with  a  jealous  eye  that  it  may  not  be  wasted.  In  the  home 
of  the  American  working  man  more  extravagance  and  ignorance  can  be  found 
than  in  the  homes  of  any  other  nation,  and  why,  because  of  the  lack  of 
systematic  and  scientific  training. 

1  will  relate  an  instance  I  know  personally,  and  the  facts  can  be  proven  to- 
you.  While  in  Philadelphia,  attending  a  course  of  lectures  in  cooking,  I  was 
seated  one  day  by  the  side  of  a  woman  of  plain  and  simple  attire.  The  lec- 
ture that  day  was  on  the  building  of  fires  and  care  of  stoves  and  kitchen  ap- 
pliances, and  the  lecture  dwelt  on  the  waste  of  fuel  commonly  practiced  and 
said  any  one  could  run  a  cook  stove  with  a  stated  amount  of  hard  coal  a 
month.  A  woman  near  me  took  exception  to  the  statement,  saying  it  could 
not  be  done.  The  woman  seated  beside  me  said  it  could,  for  she  had  been 
trying  it  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  then  told  me  of  her  experience.  She 
said  eight  years  ago  she  came  to  the  food  show  and  happened  in  when  this 
same  lecturer  was  presenting  this  same  subject.  She  said  she  thought  the 
lecturer's  statement  was  exaggerated  as  she  was  using  double  that  amount  of 
coal,  but  she  concluded  to  go  home  and  try  her  method.  She  found  it  to  be 
a  fact  and  she  said  that  was  the  beginning  of  better  times  for  her.  Her  hus- 
band was  a  laboring  man,  a  mechanic,  earning  twenty  dollars  a  week  and  she 
said  he  came  home  every  Saturday  night  and  handed  her  the  twenty  dollars- 
and  by  the  next  Saturday  night  it  was  gone.  She  concluded  that  if  the  lec- 
turer told  the  truth  about  the  fuel  she  had  better  listen  to  her  advice  about 
foods,  so  she  had  not  missed  one  of  her  lectures  for  the  last  eight  years,  given 
three  weeks  annually  at  this  food  show.  She  soon  learned  to  live  on  just  half 
their  income  and  in  a  better  manner  than  they  did  before.  With  the  money 
saved  she  was  just  finishing  paying  for  her  third  house.  That  man  trusted 
his  wife  and  she  fully  appreciated  ner  responsibilities  and  the  result  is  as^ 
given.  She  was  a  busy  housewife  but  not  too  busy  to  go  outside  her  house 
for  valuable  knowledge.  Could  not  other  burdened  women  do  like  wise  if 
they  would. 

Count  Rumford  said  a  century  ago,  '*The  number  of  inhabitants  who  may 
be  supported  in  any  country  upon  its  internal  product  depends  as  much  upon 
the  art  of  cookery  as  upon  that  of  agriculture  |  but  if  cookery  be  of  so  much 
importance  it  ought  certainly  to  be  studied  with  the  greatest  care;  cookery 
and  agriculture  are  arts  of  civilization.    Savages  understand  neither  of  them.'*' 

His  statement  has  been  verified  in  the  little  republic  of  Switzerland  and  the 
kingdom  of  Holland.  Two  of  the  smallest  nations  of  Europe  and  two  of  the 
most  successful,  when  viewed  from  a  financial  and  home- loving  standpoint. 
Every  girl  in  Switzerland  and   Holland,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is 
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tauffht  domestic  art.  The  qaeen  of  Holland,  Wilhelmina.  is  thoroughly 
«kifled  in  the  science  and  art  of  cookery.  The  children  of  tnese  nations  are 
early  taught  habits  of  industry. 

Switzerland  is  said  to  be  a  land  without  paupers,  illiterates  or  vicious,  tramps 
AS  classes.  Do  not  the  mothers  and  the  home  makers  have  something  to  do 
with  it,  when  they  believe  in  training  boys  and  girls  to  honor  labor  and  do 
not  try  to  shield  them  from  it,  as  do  many  American  parents. 

Mistaken  kindness  it  certainly  is,  to  any  child,  to  say  before  it,  '*!  do  not 
want  my  child  to  work  as  I  have  had  to  work."  No,  perhaps  you  do  not,  but 
do  not  tell  him  so,  and  in  that  way  train  him  to  think  work  a  hardship,  a 
<sros8  he  must  never  bear.  Rather,  begin  early  and  teach  the  child  that  work 
is  a  blessing  and  that  the  busy  boy  or  girl  will  surely  be  the  happy  one. 
Much  of  real  comfort  and  joy  could  be  brought  to  the  majority  of  American 
homes  today,  if  the  mothers  were  training  their  children  early,  to  assume 
some  of  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  the  nome.  It  is  the  exception  where 
many  home  duties  are  required  of  the  crowded  and  crammed  school  children 
of  today.  They  do  not  have  time  to  learn  to  work;  they  must  study,  study — 
and  for  whatY  Mothers,  stop  in  the  routine  of  your  worldly  cares  and  pleas- 
xires  a  moment  and  question  our  school  system,  to  see  if  it  brings  the  best 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  poise  to  your  children.  Are  the  children  edu- 
-cated  for  the  work  of  life  and  the  home,  or  are  they,  by  its  one-sidedness, 
ofttimes  made  incompetent  to  cope  with  the  plain,  practical  duties  of  life. 

We  have  some  cause  for  encouragement,  for  there  certainly  is  a  rift  in  the 
clouds.  We  are  beginning  to  seek  the  causes  of  many  conditions,  social  and 
otherwise,  that  are  upon  us,  and  out  of  this  seeking  better  ideas  and  methods 
■are  to  be  evolved.  The  mothers  are  the  ones  to  do  much  of  this  work  that 
will  unite  the  home  life  and  the  school  life  so  closely  that  one  is  but  the  sup- 
plement of  the  other.  It  is  a  work  which  will  build  far  better  homes  more 
than  any  that  is  given  us  to  do 

We  are  now  just  beginning  to  see  what  Count  Rumford,  in  his  wisdom,  saw 
a  hundred  years  ago.  That  the  art  of  cookery  must  be  developed,  along  with 
that  of  agriculture,  if  we  are  to  become  a  truly  prosperous  and  happy  nation. 

Agricultural  colleges  are  now  scattered  all  over  our  land.  The  father  sends 
his  boy  to  them  to  learn  that  which  he  now  feels  he  is  not  able  to  teach  him, 
because  of  the  advance  knowledge  and  experiments  that  are  continually  bein^ 
made.  The  mothers  must  feel  a  need  ana  then  demand  domestic  science  col- 
leges for  their  girls ^  where  it  can  be  shown  that  ail  knowledge  can  be  closely 
intertwined  with  this  science;  that  the  possessor  can  more  readily  create  ideal 
homes  wherein  perfect  physical  and  moral  beings  can  attain  to  the  highest 
development  designed  for  them  by  nature. 

Another  phase  of  home  life  is  the  moral  and  spiritual  atmosi>here  a  woman 
can  bring  to  the  home.  If  the  child  early  in  life,  hears  criticisms,  unkind 
and  uncharitable  things  said  of  neighbors  and  friends,  the  seed  grows  in  the 
soil  of  his  little  mind  until  it  bears  fruit  in  the  years  to  come  by  creating 
others  of  its  kind.  The  one  who  possesses  an  unkind  thought  or  does  an  un- 
kind act,  suffers  more  than  the  one  toward  whom  it  was  perpetrated.  It  is 
the  law  of  compensation.  Bring  into  the  child^s  life  early  tne  law  of  love. 
Teach  children  to  love  and  care  for  all  God's  creation.  Liet  every  living 
thing  have  a  share  and  portion  of  their  love  and  care. 

Do  you  think  if  the  mothers  of  the  past  had  performed  their  duty  toward 
their  girls  that  today  we  would  see  thousands  of  women  wearing  dead  birds 
or  parts  of  dead  birds  upon  their  hatsf  Societies  are  being  formed  that  they 
mav  have  weight  and  power  to  protest  against  such  inhumanity  to  one  of 
Goa's  greatest  and  most  beneficent  gifts  to  man — the  birds.  The  law  of 
compensation  or  retribution  will  again  set  its  seal  upon  us.  Such  devastation 
from  insect  pests  will  be  the  result  that  women  will  be  led  aright  only  when 
too  late  to  avert  suffering  and  distress. 

How  often  we  see  mothers  permitting  a  child  to  abuse  some  pet  animal,  if 
snoh  be  a  pet,  and  it  is  always  with  a  moral  injury  to  the  chila.  Also  per- 
mitting, and  sometimes  encouraging,  ill  feeling  toward  a  schoolmate  or  play- 
mate wnen  the  earnest  endeavor  should  be  toward  eradicating  hate  ana  re- 
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veDfi^  from  his  nature,  and  helpinf2:  him  to  climb  one  step  higher  toward  a 
perfect  life,  where  love  reigns  supreme.  Truly,  no  greater  wealth  and  bless- 
ing can  be  bestowed  upon  a  human  soul  than  to  enter  a  heme  where  love  and 
good  will  towards  all  exists. 

Jacob  Biis  say:  '*Amid  a  thousand  schemes  for  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind the  greatest  is  the  one  that  enthrones  the  home." 

The  mothers  must  realize  this  fact  and  their  responsibility  in  making  and 
moulding  the  moral  and  spiritual  natures  of  their  children  as  well  as  their 
physical.  **  House  keeping  is  the  material  side  of  which  the  spiritual  is  home- 
making,"  and  the  complete  and  harmonious  home  is  not  found  where  either 
is  lacking  in  their  essential  features. 

Therefore,  to  you  busy  housewives  I  would  say.  study  well  the  essentials 
and  non-essentials  of  housekeeping  and  home-making,  that  the  one  home 
wherein  you  reign  maj  shed  its  blessings  and  influence  abroad  and  help^ 
others  to  reach  tne  heights  your  home  attained. 

Becitation,  by  Prof.  Hawkins. 
Song,  by  the  Clover  Leaf  Quartet. 

THE  INFLUENOB  OF  THE  COUNTRY    HOME. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Copeland. 

Mrs.  Chairman  and  friends  of  the  Illinois  State  Farmers'  Institute:— It  af- 
fords me  great  pleasure  to  be  so  honored  as  to  have  been  placed  on  this  well- 
arranged  program.  Tet  my  honor  takes  a  higher  pride  when  placed  in  the- 
home- making  department,  as  the  source  of  all  honor  begins  in  tne  cradle  and 
at  the  fireside,  and  what  seems  signal  to  me  is  that  women  play  so  great  a 

Eart  in  the  old  and  most  honorabK  and  sacred  institutions  of  earth—that  of 
ome. 

What  privileges  we  women  have!  And  with  our  privileges,  we  should  re- 
member, come  our  responsibilities.  How  strange  to  us  seem  the  manners  of 
the  Orient,  where  the  women  are  veiled,  when  to  us  are  vested  the  high 
powers  of  home- making. 

Like  the  Mothers'  Congress,  The  Christian  Herald  announced  that  every 
officer  of  the  congress  was  a  head  of  a  home  and  mothers  from  practice,  not 
theory.  So  we  think  all  placed  on  this  program  are  experienced  home  makers,, 
rearing  boys  and  girls,  for  that  home  is  deprived  of  the  vestments  of  real 
golden  life  and  trappings,  of  mirth  and  cornerstone  of  greatness  where  no- 
childish  feet  are  heard. 

How  sweetly  pathetic  is  the  sympathy  when  these  have  been  taken  by  the 
silent  messenger,  whose  ruthless  step  has  been  heard  at  some  time  in  most 
every  household,  as  recent  in  our  own. 

Now  we  turn  to  influences  of  home,  which  never  die.  Youth  is  like  clay 
in  the  potter's  hand.  As  location  largely  bears  upon  us,  we  will  talk  of 
country  home  and  its  influence. 

Our  homes  should  be  realms  of  peace  barricaded  with  love,  shielding  its 
inmates  from  the  sharp  missiles  of  tne  world's  criticism. 

In  feudal  days,  and  when  *' knighthood  was  in  flower,"  people  sought 
safety  in  castles.  To  this  day  the  traveler  may  see  these  ivy-grown  structures 
reposing  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine;  and  should  we  not,  as  honest  citizens, 
arise  and  protect  our  homes  from  any  vice,  and  be  no  honor  to  the  knight 
who  shamefully  deserts  or  inadvertantly  allows  his  or  her  home  to  go  down. 

Home  influences  are  some  of  the  indestructible  things  in  nature,  and  the 
influence  of  the  country  home  in  this  republic  is  and  has  been  very  marked 
for  strength.  In  these  homes  the  flrst  lessons  of  economy  are  learned,  work 
and  its  necessity  is  early  taught,  self-reliance  and  patience  there  come  by 
virtue  of  surroundings.  The  mind  is  nourished  by  different  scenes  from  that 
of  the  arena  of  city  life.      Boom  for  more  connected,  systematic  thinking, — 
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tkus  greater  reason,  better  jadgrment,  and  wiser  conclusions  follow.  Thus  it 
is  a  truth  not  denied,  that  many  of  Americans  greatest  men  and  women  come 
from  the  country,  and  often  from  poor  homes,  too. 

Great  people  have  first  looked  out  upon  the  woodland  and  heard  the  ripple 
of  the  brook  among  the  reeds,  and  played  in  the  primeval  forest,  where  even 
the  wild  beast  sought  its  lair. 

Poverty  is  not  to  be  desired,  but  there  are  homes  in  our  banner  State  of 
railroads  and  grain  and  pork- packing  where  there  is  want  of  life's  necessaries 
and  where  the  sheerest  economy  is  used,  and  luxuries  never  indulged — many 
such  homes*  and  many  dull  lives.  The  cause  of  the  above  conditions  I  do  not 
fully  say.  'Tis  often  from  our  greatest  known  evil,  drink;  sometimes  a  lack 
of  industry,  and  some  are  unfortunate  physically.  There  are  causes,  all 
fulfilling  the  words  of  the  greatest  human  sympathizer,  when  he  said,  '*The 
poor  ye  have  with  you  always." 

What  is  the  influence  of  such  country  homes f  We  have  often  asked  our- 
selves the  Question,  no  full  answer  comes;  3ret  our  short  experience  teaches 
that  in  thickly  crowded  tenement  quarters  in  our  ever- increasing  cities  and 
towns  that  such  homes  would  ^ive  better  results  in  the  country,  and  as  the 
liope  of  our  nation  is  in  the  children  it  is  preferable  that  they  be  free  to  com- 
mune with  God  and  his  masterful  presence  in  nature. 

As  teacher  we  call  to  mind  a  poor  boy  in  one  of  our  rural  schools  whose 
mother  occasionally  washed  for  a  little  help  to  the  family  of  six  or  seven,  in 
a  cabin.  With  the  influence  of  kind  neighbors  and  green  **  fields  and  running 
brooks,"  and  kindly  endowed  by  nature,  this  boy  always  lead  his  classes  and. 
aspired  to  be  teacher  in  the  same  school,  and  is  now  a  young  soldier,  serving 
his  country  with  honor  in  the  Orient,  and  is  at  heart  most  estimable.  Had  he 
been  cast  in  the  cold,  unfriendly,  rushing,  over-crowded  city  or  town,  the 
result  might  have  been  deleterious. 

To  any  who  toil  and  lose  heart,  in  whose  lives  nothing  ever  seems  to 
happen,  we  might  speak  a  word  of  cheer  and  thank  God  for  these  patient, 
thinking  swains  who  seem  to  keep  the  machinery  of  rapid  going  America  bal- 
anced in  the  metropolitan  centers  where  every  square  foot  is  teeming  and 
seething  in  a  discontented  manner  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  If  any  doubt 
that  the  simple  are  chosen  to  meet  the  great  let  us  tarry  awhile  at  a  pioneer 
cabin  in  the  wilds  of  Kentucky  and  in  sheer  poverty  see  a  babe  strengthened 
by  the  breath  of  the  forest  and  air  of  the  hills,  who  afterward  split  rails  for 
prairie  farms  in  Illinois,  toiling  honestly  and  patiently  like  David  of  old  when 
ue  was  shepherd  three  years  in  Judea's  hills  preparatory  to  being  ruler  of  his 
people,  drawing  from  nature  her  most  potent  forces.  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
fed  of  God  to  preserve  a  nation  and  obliterate  the  curse  of  human 
slavery.  Today  millions  of  school  children  recite  his  life,  and  many  bless 
his  name;  a  product  of  the  farm,  whom  every  patriot  and  christian  loves  to 
honor. 

The  literature  and  flippant  men  and  women  whose  influence  is  to  discontent 
our  rural  households  is  acrid  to  civilization. 

'Tis  the  honestly  employed  men  and  women  in  cities,  towns  or  country 
who  bear  this  nation's  burdens,  if  it  be  termed  such.  The  idle  bear  watching. 
The  frivolous  woman  who  wishes  to  leave  the  farm  for  an  easier  life  may,  in 
a  few  years,  find  the  farm  gone  and  herself  living  a  sort  of  hand-to-mouth 
existence.      This  question  of  leaving  the  farm  calls  forth  great  prudence. 

A  great  infiuence  for  good  coming  from  farm  life  is  health.  We  are  taujfht 
in  the  book  of  books  the  need  of  a  strong  body  and  the  religion  in  taking 
oare  of  the  same. 

There  is  tonic  in  the  air  of  the  hills.  Who  has  not  read  Whittier's  ** Among 
the  Hills"  and  almost  felt  the  invigorating  air  of  Bearcamp  riverf 

**For  health  comes  sparkling  in  the  streams. 
From  cool  Chocoma  stealing; 
There  is  iron  in  our  northern  winds. 
Our  pines  are  trees  of  healing." 
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Out  door  exercise  beats  all  the  grymDasiums  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans. 
Who  is  not  proud  when  healthy  blood  courses  his  body,  giving  strong^  brain 
«nd  clear  spiritf 

Of  all  great  earthly  blessings  is  to  feel  that  we  hand  down  to  those  of  our 
blood  no  taint.  Christian  citizens  of  America,  farmers,  mechanics,  or  profes- 
sionals this  ought  to  be  our  aim.  Leaving;  off  the  habits  of  tobacco,  wniskey, 
opium,  late  hours,  bad  company,  always  preserving  our  bodies  blameless. 
-GFiving,  as  Alexandria  and  Kome  did  of  old,  a  type  of  soldiers  able  to  con- 
<iuer.  For  never  we  need  did  so  strong  a  race  of  men  and  women  as  now,  to  meet 
the  peaceful  demands  of  this  the  twentieth  century.  We  remember  that  Wash- 
ington, the  surveyor,  Jefferson,  the  unique  horseman,  were  from  the  farm. 
Pardon  us  if  we  mention  the  farjt  that  we  are  a  product  of  the  country  home 
having  been  associated  in  the  so-called  fashionable  circles  of  school  life  and 
have  found  that  the  country  affords  a  freer  physical  world,  As  to  dress.  We 
•condemn  our  Chinese  sisters  for  suffering  excruciating  pain  to  have  small 
feet.  We  women  in  fashionable  circles  have  a  mania  for  diminity  even  more 
<letrimental. 

In  a  strong  body  will  abide  a  clear  intellect,  strong  moral  stamina,  a  pure 
«oul,  and  in  such  a  tenement  there  will  be  happiness.  There  is  real  pleasure 
in  farm  life.  Often  our  young  people  tell  us  there  is  no  society  in  the  coun- 
try, nothing  to  entertain.    This  can  be  remedied. 

Mr.  Lowell,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  says: 

''Be  noble!  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 

In  other  men,  sleeping  but  never  dead. 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own 

Then  wilt  thou  see  its  gleam  in  many  eyes. 
Then  will  pure  light  around  thy  path  be  shed. 

And  thou  wilt  never  more  be  sad  and  lone.^ 

Our  State  President,  Mr.  Willmarth,  read  a  most  excellent  paper  at  our  In- 
stitute last  Fall,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  constant  drain  of  our  rural 
homes  to  supply  the  city  with  moral  young  men  and  women.  And  we  believe 
the  city  to  be  a  modem  minatour  to  which,  unthinkingly,  we  pay  tribute  as 
in  the  days  of  Thesus. 

Let  us  cease  to  pay  tribute  for  fear  we  find  no  Adriadnia  of  old,  to  assist  us 
in  slaying  the  monster. 

Farmers  can  make  the  farm  home  a  more  attractive  arena.  A  comfortable 
house,  barn,  good  horses  and  vehicles  at  reasonable  command  of  sons  and 
daughters,  music  in  the  home  and  the  gifted  ones  instructed  in  the  same.  A 
beautiful  yard  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  Situated  in  a  few  miles  drive  of 
the  depot,  where  some  of  the  family  may  ge  off  to  public  gatherings 
and  to  college,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  world  by  reading  good  books  and 
newspapers;  foster  good  schools  and  build  churches  in  the  community.  In 
polite  home  circles  all  are  kings  and  queens.  Such  homes  make  one,  in  city 
rife,almost  envy  the  independence.  And  from  such  homes  the  feet  of  our  sons 
and  daughters  will  reluctantly  go  even  when  our  heads  are  silvered  with 
timers  frosts  and  we  have  been  called  to  the  ''house  of  many  mansions"  and 
they  have  to  shoulder  responsibility  and  face  the  world. 
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Who  has  not  read  "The  Wants  of  Man,"  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
though  a  thread  of  humor  rans  throagh  it,  felt  its  uplifting  truth. 

**I  want  (who  dares  not  want?)  a  wife. 

Affectionate  and  fair. 
To  solace  all  the  woes  of  life. 

And  all  its  joys  to  share: 
Of  temper  sweet,  of  yielding  will. 

Of  Arm.  yet  placid  mind, 
With  all  my  faults  to  love  me  still. 

With  sentiment  refined. 

And  as  time's  car  incessant  nins. 

And  fortune  fills  my  store, 
I  want  of  dauiphters  and  of  sons. 

From  elflrht  to  half  a  score. 
I  want  (alas!  can  mortal  dare 

Such  bliss  on  earth  to  crave!) 
That  all  the  fflrls  be  chaste  and  fair. 

The  boys  all  wise  and  brave. 

I  want  a  warm  and  faithful  friend 

To  cheer  the  adverse  hour. 
Who  ne'er  to  flatter  will  descend. 

Nor  bend  the  knee  to  power. 
A  friend  to  chide  me  when  I'm  wronff. 

My  inmost  soul  to  see. 
And  that  my  friendship  prove  as  strong 

For  him  as  his  for  me. 

These  are  the  wants  of  mortal  man. 

I  can  not  want  them  lonar. 
For  life  itself  is  but  a  span. 

And  earthly  bliss  a  sonff. 
My  last  ffreat  want,  absorbing  all. 

Is  when  beneath  the  sod. 
And  summoned  to  my  final  call. 

The  mercy  of  my  Qod. 

All  of  us  join  Mr.  Adams  in  his  good  wishes,  and  blessings  untold  will  abide 
in  such  a  home.  Blessed  homes  make  a  blessed  nation.  All  there  is  in 
heaven  or  earth  is  love.  'Tis  this  that  cheers  our  t«ii  and  gilds  our  hope. 
At  this  fountain  we  drink  deeply  at  the  fireside,  where  pure  manhood  and 
womanhood  is  wrought. 

Teach  the  boys  and  girls  to  proudly  look  the  world  in  the  face  and  say,  *'I 
represent  a  country  home." 

We  think,  with  the  colleges  and  Institutes,  that  the  farmers  least  appreciate 
themselves  of  any  business  people. 

As  the  influence  of  the  country  home  is  felt  in  nation,  church  and  state  all 
should  arise  to  the  occasion  and  know  their  power  and  responsibility. 

Tell  me,  gentle  traveler,  who  has't  wandered  through  the  world  and  seen 
the  sweetest  roses  blow  and  brightest  gliding  river,  of  thine  eyes  have  seen, 
which  is  the  fairest  landf 

Child,  shall  I  tell  thee  where  nature  is  most  blest  and  fairf  It  is  where  love 
abides.  Though  that  space  be  small,  ample  it  is  above  kingdoms;  though  it 
be  a  desert,  through  it  runs  the  river  of  paradise  and  there  are  the  enchanted 
bowers. 

Song  by  the  Clover  Leaf  Quartette. 

THE  FARMEB^S  HOME. 

By  Henry  Wallace.  Editor  Wallace's  Farmer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

I  found  in  addressing  similar  meetings  in  the  four  great  states  of  the  west 
during  the  last  three  months,  that  when  woman  has  a  place  on  the  program 
she  always  chooses  the  same  class  of  subjects,  talks  from  her  heart  ana  not 
from  her  head.  Women's  thoughts  are  of  home,  and  of  home  life.  They  are 
not  indifferent  to  the  bonnet  they  wear,  or  the  way  their  back  hair  is  put  up. 
provided  there  are  men  about;  but  when  they  come  to  talk  to  an  audience  of 
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men  and  womeD,  they  talk  from  their  hearts,  voicing  the  real  sentiment  that 
moves  them.  It  is  always  something  about  home  and  the  making  of  the 
home.  And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  thing  for  this  country  of  ours 
that  woman's  thought  turns  in  that  direction. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  that  I  am  invited  this  evening  (the  greatest  honor 
this  Institute  and  audience  can  bestow),  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  same 
great  theme  that  so  moves  and  sways  the  women  of  America.  It  is  a  grand 
thing,  as  I  said  that  women's  thoughts  turn  chiefly  to  the  home,  for  the  life 
of  this  nation,  its  future  existence  and  the  verv  existence  of  civilization  de- 
pends on  three  things,  viz.:  the  country  churcn,  the  country  school  and  the 
country  home.  There  are  questions  before  us  as  a  nation  which  must  be 
settled  eventually  b^r  the  one  man,  who  is  a  capitalist,  owning  his  own  farm, 
and  sympathizing  with  capital,  and  who  is  also  a  laborer  enriching  his  farm 
bv  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  sympathizing  with  labor.  So  long  as  the  pastor 
of  the  country  church  teaches  tne  simple  truth,  so  long  as  the  country  school 
teacher  educates  properly  the  young  minds  committed  to  his  care,  and  so 
long  as  woman  rocks  the  cradle  and  teaches  her  child  the  great  principles  of 
life  and  duty,  just  so  long  this  country t  or  any  other  country  in  like  condi- 
tion, is  absolutely  safe.  Of  these  three  great  influences,  the  greatest  is  the 
farm  home,  with  woman  enthroned  as  queen,  one  hand  upon  the  cradle  and 
the  other  upon  her  bible.  For  the  teacher  simply  carries  on  the  work  that 
the  mother  began,  and  the  minister  simply  modifies  that  work,  but  the  great 
work  of  all  is  done  in  the  country  home. 

Do  you  know  that  the  men  who  are  guiding  the  destinies  of  this  nation  to- 
day are  men  that  were  in  farm  homes  30  years  agoY  They  are  guiding  it  well 
and  safely.  Yon  can  go  into  any  city  or  town  in  the  United  States,  no  matter 
what,  inquire  who  is  it  that  is  brin^in^  things  to  pass  in  that  town  or  city, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  great  majority  of  them  were  men  who  we're  farm 
born  and  farm  bred.    And  why  is  itf    It  is  not  because  the  country  school 

?:ives  a  better  education.  It  is  in  the  environment  and  surroundings  of  the 
arm  home,  advantages  that  few  of  us  recognize  fully.  First,  that  farm  home 
perforce  teaches  habits  of  industry.  It  has  an  opportunity  to  teach  these 
that  can  not  be  found  anywhere  else.  For,  from  the  moment  the  farm  boy 
is  able  to  carry  in  a  basket  of  chips,  or  the  little  girl  is  able  to  help  her  mother 
dry  the  dishes  the  habit  of  industry  is  being  acquired.  There  is  no  day  in 
which  his  father  can  not  make  him  useful,  and  thus  he  becomes  industrious, 
a  worker  by  instinct,  just  as  the  shepherd  pup  looks  after  the  sheep  by  in- 
stinct, or  as  the  pointer  pup  points  at  chickens  in  the  yard.  Thus  the  farm  boy 
acquires  an  instinct  of  work,  and  gets  into  the  habit  of  working  until  he  is  not 
comfortable  unless  he  has  something  to  do.  How  is  it  in  townf  I  would  like  to 
know  what  preacher  can  send  his  boy  out  on  pastoral  visits;  what  doctor  can 
send  his  six-year-old  boy  out  to  administer  medicine.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  lawyer  has  for  his  boy  to  do.  Hence  the  town. boy  grows  up  withoutithat  in- 
stinct, this  habit  of  work.  Another  thing,  let  me  say,  before  leaving  this 
Eoint,  that  there  is  no  excellence  and  no  great  success  in  life,  without  the 
abit  of  persistent  work;  work,  work,  work.  There  is  no  genius,  no  educa- 
tion, no  anything  that  can  ever  be  attained  without  the  habit  of  patient,  dil- 
igent work  such  as  the  farm  life  and  the  farm  home  teaches.  Besides  it 
teaches  economy.  It  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  on  most  farms  that  the  boy 
should  ieam  this  invaluable  habit  of  economy.  He  learns  what  a  dollar  is  worth 
by  actually  earning  it,  the  only  way  any  man  ever  yet  learned  the  worth  of  a 
dollar,  and  having  earned  it  he  is  going  to  think  a  litile  before  he  spends  it 
foolishly.  Thus  the  boy  grows  up  with  an  understanding  of  the  necessity  of 
economy,  a  sort  of  **saving  grace"  of  the  earthly  kind.  Both  kinds  are  nec- 
essary, but  he  has  at  least  the  earthly  '^saving  ^race"  that  stays  by  him  for 
good,  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  Woe  be  unto  nim  financially  if  he  falls  from 
this  sort  of  **gTace." 

The  town  boy  learns  to  ride  on  the  street  cars  when  he  oujprht  to  walk;  he 
learns  to  spend  money  for  10,000  fooKsh  thing[s  of  wh^ch  the  farm  boy  knows 
nothing.  Another  thought,  the  country  boy  is  taught  on  a  well  managed 
farm  some  of  the  highest  practical  principles  of  Christianity,  and  that  in  a 
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way  that  he  perhaps  never  thinks  about,  principles  too  that  are  essential  to 
his  success  in  life  to  enable  him  "to  bring:  things  to  pass."  His  father  starts 
him  out  to  drive  the  hogs  out  of  the  pasture,  and  he  learns  onoe  and  for  all 
time  that  a  hog  never  goes  the  way  he  wants  him  to  go,  that  its  head  is  on 
the  wrong  end,  and  he  perhaps  says  some  words  that  nis  mother  don't  allow. 
He  raaj  possibly  be  so  angry  that  he  will  say  * 'confound  it,"  When  you 
hear  him  say  that,  don't  approve  of  it,  but  don't  you  criticize  him  too  severe- 
ly, because  you  have  done  exactly  that  thing  vourself  and  more  than  once. 
That  boy  is  learning  the  lesson  that  he  can  not  make  things  go  by  force,  and 
that  he  will  have  to  learn  *'to  bring  things  to  pass"  in  some  other  way.  When 
the  old  sow  gets  into  the  potato  patch  with  her  darlings  dearer  to  ner  than 
all  else  in  the  world,  and  the  bo\  is  sent  to  turn  them  out,  aad  the  old  girl 
looks  at  him  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  and  waits  till  he  just  gets  about  so 
close,  and  then  starts  off,  and  all  the  little  pigs  start  off  **woughing."  as  if 
to  say,  **didn'twe  come  it  over  bubby,"  that  boy  gets  mad.  He  gets  nghting 
mad,  fireay  mad.  Don't  find  too  much  fault  with  him.  You  have  done  ex- 
actly that  thing  yourself.  When  you  send  him  out  to  bridle  the  old  mare  in 
the  pasture,  and  he  takes  some  grain  and  coaxes  her,  and  she  comes  and  eats 
it  very  nicely,  but  the  very  moment  he  tries  to  bridle  her  she  turns  around 
and  gives  him  her  heels,  and  he  gets  mad,  don't  scold  him.  You  have  tried 
that  before  and  got  mad  too. 

The  education  of  the  farm  is  merely  teaching  that  boy  how  '*to  bring  things 
to  pass,"  and  on  a  properly  managed  farm  it  is  an  eaucation  that  is  exceed- 
ini^ly  valuable  to  him  in  all  after-life.  Another  thing,  the  country  home 
brings  the  boy  close  to  nature.  (When  I  say  boys  I  mean  girls,  too.)  The 
farmer  should  live  near  to  nature,  and  if  he  don't  he  is  not  living  up  to  his 
privileges  as  an  Illinois  farmer.  He  must  necessarily  be  weather  wise,  be- 
cause he  is  subject  to  all  the  whims,  as  we  would  say,  of  the  weather.  He 
learns  to  watch  the  clouds,  especially  the  thunderstorms  that  rise  up  in  the 
northwest.  If  you  boys  here  are  even  a  little  like  I  was  when  I  was  12  years 
old,  you  do  a  good  deal  of  your  praying  about  the  time  that  cloud  begins  to 
come  over  the  horizon,  and  if  you  are  Tike  I  was  before  I  really  got  hold  of 
the  great  principles  of  Christianity,  you  quit  praying  about  the  time  the  sun 
comes  out.  I  expect !  your  father  did  that  same  thing.  The  country  boy 
is  necessarily  a  student  of  nature.  He  knows  whore  the  gophers  dig;  he 
knows  the  bumble  bees'  nest,  and  how  to  light  them.  He  knows  the  ways  of 
the  birds  and  the  beasts-  There  is  a  wonderland  of  knowledge  of  which  he 
knows  the  surface,  and  when  our  country  schools  begiB  to  teach  nature 
studies,  and  open  up  this  great  wonderland  of  knowledge  that  is  hid  beneath 
the  surface,  wny  the  well  managed  farm  will  be  a  university,  and  we  will 
learn  the  great  truth,  bye  and  bye,  which  few  of  us  seem  now  to  understand, 
that  bad  farming  is  a  sin.  Whyf  Because  it  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature's  god.  We  talk  of  nature  as  one'thinj^  and  God  as  another.  It  is  a 
horrible  mistake.  The  bible  is  but  one  revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  and  this 
great  book  of  nature  is  another,  a  revelation  that  lies  ever  open  before  you, 
and  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between  these  two. 

Now,  wonderful  as  is  the  influence  of  the  farm  home,  it  can  be  mightily 
improved  upon,  and  the  day  of  its  improvement  is  already  a  pre-destined 
event.  The  farmers  of  the  United  States  must  wake  up,  and  conclude  that 
farming  is  no  longer  mere  brute  strength  and  awkwardness,  but  the  intelli- 
gent mind  guiding  the  skillful  hand,  or  else  there  is  trouble  before  them, 
such  as  we  have  not  seen  in  the  last  five  generations.  If  you  would  educate 
the  boys,  you  had  better  begin  with  the  old  man.  If  the  old  man  would  edu- 
cate the  boys  he  had  better  begin  with  himself  and  if  he  wants  his  boys  to 
stand  square  to  every  wind  that  blows,  he  had  better  begin  to  square  himself 
while  he  is  still  living  upon  the  earth. 

I  know  something  of  the  loneliness  and  isolation  of  the  farm  home.  '  I 
have  often  wondered  when  a  boy  what  there  was  outside,  feeling  that  there 
was  somewhere  a  great  throbbing  life  of  ^hich  I  would  partake  sometime.  It 
was  then  the  dav  of  few  newspapers,  and  few  books,  and  they  (the  books) 
were  the  best.  1?hey  were  books  that  the  farm  boy  had  to  read  or  be  abso- 
lutely lonely.  They  weje^read  over  and  over  again,  till  they  became  the  iron 
a  his  bloodct  w'^e;;8iFe;g)?tting  over  this  isolation.    The  day  is  not  far  distant 
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when  every  farm  home  will  have  a  telephone  and  mral  free  delivery;  when  a 

fnirl  can  talk  to  her  "fellow"  and  her  little  heart  go  pit-a-pat  all  the  time  for 
ear  some  other  girl  overheard  her  talkinfi[  to  that  fellow;  when  the  election 
or  defeat  of  a  candidate  will  be  known  m  every  country  home  within  five 
minutes  of  the  time  it  is  known  in  the  capital  city.  That  will  make  the  farm 
home  a  little  heaven  upon  earth. 

Now,  another  thing.  Ton  must  clear  the  center  tables  of  your  farm  home 
of  the  trash  with  which  you  load  them  up  now.  There  never  was  a  time  in 
this  century  when  it  was  so  easy  to  become  a  great  writer,  because  so  much 
of  what  is  written  is  absolute  trash.  You  want  to  clean  your  tables  of  the 
trash,  of  all  this  yellow  backed  novel  and  the  low  grade  political  papers  of 
either  party.  You  now  take  to  your  house  a  paper  which  tells  you,  if  you  are 
a  Democrat,  that  the  Republicans  are  all  thieves,  and  if  you  are  a  Republican, 
that  the  Democrats  and  ropulists  are  all  cranks,  and  fools  in  the  bargain. 
Tour  boys  read  that.  And  then  along  comes  the  man  of  whom  your  boy  has 
read,  and  you  take  him  cordially  by  the  hand  and  into  your  heart,  and  intro- 
duce him  to  you  family  in  your  home.  To  what  conclusion  does  your  boy 
<someY  Either  that  the  paper  has  lied,  or  you  are  the  companion  of  thieves 
and  rascals.  Another  tning,  put  out  of  your  house  every  paper  that  loves  to 
tell  half  truths.  Whyf  Because  half  truths  are  whole  ues.  Get  all  of  that 
stuff  out  of  your  home.  Don't  poison  your  children  in  order  to  win  an 
election. 

Now,  let  me  say  to  you,  young  men,  you  expect  to  marry  some  day.  You 
ought  to.  To  the  young  ladies  I  will  say  the  same.  You  ought.  ^  It  is  God's 
plan.  The  christian  home  is  the  cradle  of  all  that  is  best  and  brightest  on  the 
face  of  this  earth  today.  As  soon  as  your  best  girl  plights  her  troth  to  you, 
make  this  fair  and  square  bargain  witn  her,  that  you  will  take  the  12th  verse 
of  the  7th  chapter  of  Matthew  as  the  rule  of  your  lives.  When  any  question 
of  difficulty  comes  up,  and  they  will  come,  no  matter  how  much  you  love  each 
other,  resolve  that  you  are  each  going  to  do  what  you  would  wish  the  other 
to  do  if  your  places  were  reversed.  Don't  follow  the  rule  of  doing  to  the 
other  fellow  what  he  wants  to  do  to  you,  and  doing  it  first.  This  is  the  prac- 
tice of  a  great  many  men,  but  it  always  marks  a  man,  who  in  his  innermost 
nature,  is  essentially  bad.  The  golden  rule  properly  applied  makes  a  happy 
home,  and  it,  when  properly  applied,  furnishes  the  solution  of  all  the  busi- 
ness and  political  troubles  that  oppress  us  today.  Another  principle  that 
ought  to  be  ever  inculcated  in  the  nome  and  burned  into  the  hearts  of  the 
flons  and  daughters,  is  not  laid  down  by  the  Man  •f  Nazareth,  **  Whomsoever 
is  the  fp'eatest  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant."  For  the  law  of  success 
in  life  is  the  law  of  service.  If  you  want  to  succeed  make  yourself  so  helpful 
to  every  man  with  whom  you  deal  that  he  must  perforce  deal  with  you.  Do 
not  stand  on  technicalities,  for  it  seems  to  be  the  rule  of  life  that  the  young 
man,  during  the  first  years  of  his  work,  must  do  more  than  he  gets  paid  for. 
In  after  years  he  will  get  paid  for  more  than  he  does,  and  thus  the  matter 
will  be  evened  up.  A  man  acquires  a  reputation,  which  is  power,  by  being 
helpful  to  his  fellows,  and  then  comes  the  reward,  for  *'the  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire." 

There  is  another  thing  that  ought  to  be  banished  from  every  farm  home, 
■and  that  is  the  all-consuming  desire  to  make  money  in  any  way  possible.  It 
is  absolutely  deadening  and  demoralizing,  I  sometimes  see  women— good 
women  too — who  think  that  the  first  great  thing  is  to  make  money,  ana  the 
next  great  thing  is  to  save  money,  and  so  they  oecome  narrow  and  cross  and 
mummed,  and  incapable  of  taking  a  broad  view  of.  any  question.  For,  my 
friends,  this  idea  that  the  great  end  of  existence  is  to  make  money  is  deadly 
and  corrupting— moral  corruption  itself.  The  love  of  money  is  a  root  out  of 
which  all  evil  springs.  It  is  the  root  of  all  evil  in  this  sense  that  every  sort 
of  evil  springs  from  it.  If  you  take  care  of  your  family  motherly,  you  need 
not  be  afraid  when  they  grow  up  that  they  will  not  take  care  of  you. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  something  be  said  as  to  how  men  should  help 
beautify  the  home.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  just  apply  the  Golden  Rule  to 
^our  life.    When  you  get  a  labor  saving  machine  and  are  proud  of  it,  and  ex- 
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hibit  it  to  your  neighbors,  then  ask  yourself,  wouldn't  my  wife  be  a  little  bet- 
ter with  a  labor  savinfi:  machine  toof  Put  yourself  in  her  place,  with  all  the 
burdens  of  motherhood,  with  all  the  cares  of  the  home,  with  the  lack  of  so- 
ciety, with  the  lack  of  association,  (for  the  isolation  of  the  farm  life  bears 
doubly  hard  upon  her),  just  ask  yourself  **what  can  I  do  to  lighten  her  toilf 
And  don't  forget  to  tell  your  wife  that  you  love  her.  You  told  her  that  when 
you  were  courting  her^  and  she  was  fool  enough  to  believe  you.  Now  you 
just  tell  it  to  her  again,  over  and  over  again.  You  will  never  tell  it  to  ner 
too  often,  because  the  more  you  tell  it  to  her,  provided  you  show  your  love  by 
acts,  as  well  as  words,  the  better  she  will  like  you.  See  what  you  can  do  to 
make  her  life  more  enjoyable.  Take  her  out  with  you  to  the  Institutes.  In- 
sist that  she  join  a  woman's  club.  Insist  that  there  be  a  farmer's  club  in 
every  neighborhood  and  that  she  must  fco.  Tell  her  you  will  stay  at  home 
and  take  care  of  the  children.  You  will  be  a  better  man  in  staying  at  home 
and  taking  care  of  the  children  once  in  a  while  and  she  will  be  a  broader  and 
brighter  woman  by  associating  with  kindred  spirits  who  are  trying  to  make 
the  farm  homes  in  Illinois  better. 

If  my  advice  or  consent  had  been  asked  as  to  when  I  should  have  been 
born,  and  I  had  known  as  much  then  as  I  know  now,  I  would  have  said  that 
I  would  have  been  bom  about  the  year  1900.  I  don't  know  but  that  a  few 
years  later  would  do  just  as  well,  because  we  are  now  entering  upon  the 
grandest  period  of  the  world's  history,  and  the  child  that  is  born  m  the  Illi- 
nois farm  home  now  has  the  opportunity  of  knowing  more  in  ten  years  after 
he  becomes  of  age  than  Methuselah,  and  all  the  rest  of  those  old  fellows  ever 
knew.  This  world  is  going  on  at  a  terrific  rate,  and  blessed  are  the  eyes  that 
open  upon  this  latter-day  civilization.  But  there  are  responsibilities  and 
problems  of  the  gravest  kind,  as  I  have  intimated  to  you,  coming  up,  that 
will  require  the  wisest  men  for  their  solution.  We  are  growing  in  our  farm 
homes  a  class  of  men  stronger  than  Ceesar's  Legions,  more  invincible  than 
Cromwell's  Ironsides  men,  who  will  in  time  come  to  the  front  and  do  their 
several  parts  with  wisdom  and  discretion.  I  have  faith  in  the  future.  This 
is  going  to  be  the  best  year  this  old  world  has  ever  seen.  This  is  the  best 
century  this  old  world  has  even  seen,  and  the  farm  homes  and  farm  influences 
will  make  the  coming  years  even  more  glorious.  We  can  not  as  yet  realize 
what  a  blessed  thing  it  will  be  to  live  where  the  Golden  Rule  is  applied  hon- 
estly; when  man  wHl  seek  to  benefit  others,  instead  of  grasping  everything 
for  themselves,  when  men  will  no  longer  live  for  the  purpose  of  buying  more 
land  to  raise  more  corn  to  feed  more  nogs  to  buy  more  land,  but  live  with 
the  idea  of  developing  all  that  is  best  and  wisest  and  noblest  in  themselves* 
and  their  neighbors. 

I  know  a  man  who  is  worth  half  a  million  dollars.  He  has  toiled  and 
slaved  for  twenty  years  since  I  have  known  him  and  twenty  before  that,  and 
when  he  dies  he  will  scarcely  be  in  his  grave  before  his  sons  will  be  quarrel- 
ing over  his  estate,  and  in  ten  years  none  of  them  will  have  anything  left. 
It  will  be  squandered  in  dissipation.  I  would  rather  not  be  born  than  to  have 
sons  like  that.  And  if  you  live  simply  to  make  more  money,  that  is  just 
what  you  are  laying  up  for  yourself.  This  is  a  great  world  to  live  in,  and 
there  is  no  place  where  you  can  get  more  comfort  out  of  life  than  in  a  farm 
home  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Let  us  get  all  the  good  ojit  of  it  by  so  living- 
as  to  leave  this  world  better  than  we  found  it.  I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, for  the  attention  and  patience  with  which  you  nave  listened  to  this 
rambling  address. 

Morning  Session,  February  22. 

The  Institute  was  called  to  order  by  President  Willmarth  at  9 
o'clock,  who  announced  that  the  meeting  would  be  opened  by  prayer 
by  Reverend  W.  C.  McCall  of  Mt.  Vernon. 

Almighty  Qod,  Thou  art  the  God  of  all  nations,  and  Thou  art  our  Gk>d.  All 
improvement  and  progress  in  civilization  are  but  the  records  of  Thy  leading. 
Those  people  have  grown  greatest  and  been  most  illustrious  and  successful^ 
Oh  God,  wLoi^^y^  wa|}£^d  in  the  path  of  Thy  leading,  and  those  nations  have* 
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builded  most  erandly  who  have  had  Thee  as  their  architect.  Those  peoples 
have  prospered  most  in  af2rrioulture  and  horticulture  who  have  f^rown  under 
the  lifirht  of  Thy  srlory,  as  the  flowers  erow  beautiful  in  the  ii^fht  and  glory  of 
the  sun.  We  come  this  morning,  Oh  God,  into  Thy  presence  recognizing 
Thee  as  the  God  of  all  nations,  and  as  the  ruler  in  the  heavens  and  on  the 
earth.  And  we  would  recognize  Thee,  our  Father,  in  this  gathering  of  agri- 
cultural people,  and  we  pray  Thee  that  Thou  wilt  neln  them  to  see,  as  the 
nations  have  seen,  that  those  people  are  blessed  ana  happier  whose  God  is 
the  Lord.  And  now  we  pray  Thee  that  Thou  wilt  help  us,  this  coming  to- 
gether of  these  people  from  the  agricultural  sections  of  this  State  in  conven- 
tion at  this  place.  Oh  God,  we  would  bless  and  adore  Thee  for  the  men  of 
abilit.y  and  the  men  of  energy,  and  of  purpose  and  public  spirit,  who  have 
organized  and  led  thus  far  in  this  enterprise.  And  we  pray  Thee,  our  Father, 
that  Thou  wilt  grant  blessings  unto  each  and  every  one  who  is  present  here 
this  morning,  in  their  labor  of  brain  and  of  hand.  Grant  Thou  that  they  may 
be  led  by  the  light  of  Thy  countenance,  and  we  pray  Thee,  our  Father,  that 
this  coming  together  here  in  Mt.  Vernon  at  this  time  may  bring  them  some- 
thing along  all  lines  that  this  people  represent,  as  a  resultant  or  this  meeting 
in  Mt.  Vernon.  And  grant  further,  our  Father,  that  those  here  who  are  sep- 
arated from  their  homes,  that  Providence  may  protect  them,  and  that  they 
«ha)l  return  to  their  homes  in  health.  And  now  we  pray  Thee  that  each  and 
«very  one  here  present  may  be  so  wrought  upon  by  Thy  spirit  and  led  by  Thy 
wisdom  and  spirit  of  all  grace,  as  when  lifers  labors  are  done,  and  the  masters 
of  the  day  have  roiled  away,  these  fathers  and  mothers,  husbands  ana  wives. 
«ons  and,  daughters,  may  be  gathered  in  unbroken  bands  at  the  beautiful 
river  that  flows  to  the  Kingdom  of  God;  and  Lord  bless  and  keep  them,  and 
shine  upon  them,  and  be  gracious  unto  them,  and  give  us  an  abundant  pros- 
perity.   Amen. 

Song  by  Clover  Leaf  Qaartette. 

President  Willmarth :  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  I  introduce  to  you  this  morning  our  esteemed  friend, 
Col.  Fulkerson,  of  Jerseyville,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, who  will  preside  at  this  session. 

Col.  Fulkerson:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — There  is  nothing 
of  more  importance  than  the  subject  of  farm  crops.  Farm  crops  are  figura- 
tively and  literally  the  foundations  upon  which  the  structure  of  agriculture  is 
built,  the  pendulum  of  the  financial  clocks,  in  the  great  world  center,  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  the  balance  of  trade  in  this  country  is  for  or  against  our 
great  nation.  But  we  must  know  that  blue  grass  and  clover  are  both  farm 
products,  for  without  them  and  corn  we  would  have  no  export  cattle,  hogs  or 
norses  to  send  over,  consequently  no  gold  would  come  back  and  we  would 
have  stringency  and  hard  times.  I  notice  also  upon  the  program  that  we 
have  with  us  today  a  railroad  man  who  is  willing  to  come  and  talk  it  over. 
This  I  am  crlad  to  see.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  cut  each  other's 
throat.  Tne  railroads  can  not  run  without  us,  and  we  can  not  live  without 
them,  at  least  it  would  be  very  poor  living.  We  should  talk  it  over,  and  they 
should  give  us  a  square  deal,  and  in  return  we  should  stop  sending  dema- 
gogues to  the  Legislature,  who  introduce  bills  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  get 
tne  railroads  to  buy  them  off,  who  try  to  make  you  believe  that  if  you  do  not 
send  them  right  back  the  whole  country  is  going  to  diminish  bow-wows.      If 

?ou  will  give  me  a  good  foundation  of  clover  I  will  undertake  to  raise  you  a 
rst  class  crop  of  any  kind  you  name.  The  farmer  who  plants  on  clover  plants 
wisely  and  may  reasonably  expect  a  good  crop.  Without  it  the  farm  will 
eventually  run  down,  I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  about  clover,  however, 
because  we  have  with  us  today  the  grandest  old  Roman  of  them  all,  Mr. 
Wallace,  who  is  here  to  talk  clover.  If  you  do  not  learn  something  it  is  your 
fault. 
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Mr.  Wallace  :~My  friends,  you  are  not  raisins:  as  ^rood  crops  as  you  did 
years  ago,  perhaps.  Why  aint  youf  Gk>d  Almighty  was  here  a  long  time  be- 
fore you,  and  he  was  preparing  this  land  for  your  occupation.  He  was  put- 
ting into  the  soil  throusrh  the  crumbling  and  wearing  down  of  the  rocks,  all 
that  it  needed.  More  than  that,  he  was  storinc:  it  with  humis,  or  partly  de- 
composed vegetable  matter^  ana,  from  the  looks  of  this  country,  I  think  he 
made  a  pretty  good  lob  of  it.  Your  land  would  then  stand  botn  wet  or  dry 
weather.  It  responded  manfully  and  freely  and  would  grow  about  anything 
that  you  asked  of  it,  except  possibly  something  that  does  not  belong  to  this 
latitude.  You  tickled  it  with  a  hoe  and  it  coughed  up  a  harvest,  and  kept 
that  up  for  12,  15  or  20  years.  Then  things  did  not  go  just  right.  It  become 
sick.  The  trouble  was  too  much  grain.  I  asked  an  old  man  what  to  do  for  a 
sick  cow,  and  he  said,  **Feed  her  clovtr."  I  didn't  know  whether  he  knew 
anything  or  not,  but  I  reasoned  it  and  I  commenced  using  it,  and  the  cow 
got  better.  You  kept  on  plowing  your  land  and  raising  different  kinds  of 
green  crops,  until  finally  it  would  not  stand  dry  weather  the  way  it  did  before. 
It  would  not  stand  wet  weather,  either.  Then  the  chinch  bugs  came  in. 
Frankly,  has  not  this  been  your  experiencef  I  expect  you  thougnt  something 
was  wrong  with  the  admiaistration.  If  you  were  a  Democrat  you  thought 
the  Republicans  were  awfal  sinners,  and  if  you  were  a  Republican  you  thought 
the  Democrats  were  even  worse.  And  then  possiblv  you  became  sour  and  de- 
spondent, and  thought  the  world  was  going  to  the  devil,  and  the  farmer  was 
a  poor,  down-trodden  serf.  What  was  wrong  was  with  you  then.  Simply 
you  were  not  using  your  brains.  You  have  been  farming  for  12,  or  15,  or  20 
years,  and  have  probably  exhausted  this  humis,  this  partially  decaying  vege- 
table matter,  which  the  Lord  has  been  working  for  thousands  of  years  for 
you,  by  growing  nothing  but  grain.  You  have  gradually  completed  the  de- 
composition and  have  as  a  result  ash  and  gas.  Your  land  is  wetter  than  it 
used  to  be,  unless  you  drain  it;  it  don't  stand  the  dry  weather  as  it  used  to^ 
because  you  have  got  rid  of  those  little  sponges  in  the  shape  of  partially  de- 
composed matter,  or  humus,  which  keeps  it  from  packing.  That  and  that 
alone  is  the  matter.  I  expect  some  of  you  are  complaining  that  the  land  will 
not  grow  clover  as  it  used  to  do.  I  haven't  any  doubt  about  it.  You  have 
concluded  that  something  is  wrong.  There  is  nothing  wrong  but  with  you, 
and  your  fathers  before  you,  for  just  as  soon  as  a  man  exhausts  this  humus 
in  his  soil  the  Lord  locks  up  the  rest  of  the  fertility.  You  can  not  permanently 
destroy  and  waste  the  fertility  of  any  land  that  was  naturally  good.  That  can 
not  be  done,  but  you  can  put  the  land  in  such  a  physical  condition  that  it 
won't  yield  you  more  than  a  bare  living.  That  is  the  Lord's  way  of  saying 
to  you,  **Get  off  that  land."  You  decrease  the  fertility  until  it  just  about 
pays  the  cost  of  production,  then  it  is  practically  exhausted,  that  is,  exhausted 
for  you.  The  good  Lord,  however,  is  only  saving  and  locking  up  the  fertility 
that  remains  for  your  sons  or  grandsons  who  will  think  and  farm  *'with 
brains." 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Of  ten  or  twelve  elements  which  are 
necessary  to  produce  wheat,  corn,  oats,  or  any  other  grain,  all  exist  in  inex- 
haustable  abundance  in  all  soils  except  three  or  four,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,, 
lime  and  nitrogen.  The  first  three  are  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
rocky  elements  in  the  soil.  Over  the  entire  drift  region  ef  the  west  there  is 
usually  an  abundance  of  these,  for  the  surface  soil  has  been  brought  froo^ 
widely  different  sections  and  thoroughly  mixed.  Nitrogen,  also,  is  usually 
abundant  in  the  virgin  prairie  soil.  It  is,  however,  readily  worked  over  by 
microbic  action  into  nitrates,  and,  these  being  soluble,  are  easily  washed 
away.  Our  soils  generally  first  fail  in  nitrogen  because  of  the  amount  re- 
moved in  crops  and  leached  out  of  the  soil,  and  when  land  begins  to  be  worn 
out,  as  we  say,  it  is  usually  deficient  in  two  things,  nitrogen  and  humus.  The 
former  may  be  restored  by  commercial  fertilizers,  but  this  can  not  be  done 
profitably  until  nitrates  are  much  cheaper  than  they  are  now  or  the  price  of 
grain  much  higher.  Fortunately  for  us,  nitrogen  can  be  supplied  to  the  soil 
at  practically  no  expense  whatever  wherever  we  can  grow  legumes  or  arti- 
ficial grasses,  such  as  the  clovers,  beans,  or  peas.    Let  me  explain  further: 

All  plants  obtain  their  carbon  for  the  most  part  through  their  leaves.    The- 

green  coloring  matter.in  the  leaves  has  the  capacity  and  power  in  some  mys^ 
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terious  way  of  dissolving:  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  that 
which  you  breathe  out  in  your  lungs,  that  which  makes  your  room  smell  bad 
in  the  morning  if  you  haven't  the  windows  up,  that  whicn  makes  you  have  a 
bad  headache  when  you  attend  church  or  a  Farmers'  Institute,  if  there  is  not 
a  janitor  around  to  keep  the  windows  open  and  let  in  fresh  air.  Some  times 
I  think  the  most  important  man  about  an  Institute  is  the  janitor.  What  is 
death  to  you  is  life  to  the  plant.  It  breathes  out  the  oxygen  and  works  the 
carbon  over  and  digests  it,  and  builds  up  the  great  bod^  of  the  plant  with  it, 
and  that  is  what  you  use  to  keep  up  the  heat  in  your  animals.  There  is  only 
one  class  of  plants,  the  legumes,  that  utilize  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 
Do  you  know  how  rich  you  are  if  you  have  a  quarter  section  of  land.  When 
I  was  a  bov  and  went  to  school,  the  air  was  said  to  weigh  14  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  and  four- fifths  of  that  is  nitrogen,  and  that  is  worth  15  cents  a 
pound.  Just  think  what  a  world  of  wealth  is  passing  over  you  every  day  in 
the  year.  You  must  have  a  muscle  making  food,  and  to  get  that  you  must 
have  a  legume,  or  some  plant  that  can  make  use  of  this  infinite  store  of 
nitrogen  floating  above  you.  You  say,  what  is  a  legumef  Well  the  pulse  a 
legume  family  is  the  biij^gest  family  of  plants  in  the  world  save  one.  The 
world  •f  men  would  pensh  if  it  were  not  so.  It  involves  a  great  many  treea 
and  weeds  and  many  so  called  grasses.  The  legume  is  not  a  grass,  although 
we  generalljT  call  it  so.  And  of  all  of  them  the  clovers  are  the  best.  Always 
raise  clover  if  vou  can,  and  if  you  can  not,  take  the  next  best  thing.  Now, 
if  you  will  pull  up  a  root  of  clover  or  cow  pea,  or  Alfalfa  or  bean — these 
are  all  leguminous — and  hold  it  up,  you  will  see  a  whole  lot  of  bumps  or 
nodules  on  its  root,  and  show  it  to  a  fanner  who  don't  read  up.  He  will 
probably  say  that  is  the  clover  root  seed,  and  when  clover  root  dies  that  seed 
grows.  This  farmer  is  a  good  deal  like  some  professional  men.  They  know 
a  lot  of  things  which  are  not  so,  and  when  you  find  out  what  they  know  not 
is  so,  and  wnat  they  know  not  is  not  so,  you  will  become  a  wise  man.  If 
you  use  a  large  microscope  you  will  discover  that  this  knot  or  tubercle  is 
another  plant  altogether.  It  is  not  a  clover  plant.  It  is  a  case  of  symbiosis 
or  associated  life,  two  plants  living  slowly  together  and  working  to  each 
other's  hand.f  If  you  will  cut  it  open  you  will  nnd  that  in  the  tubercle  there 
is  a  great  lot  of  germs,  or  wiggles,  or  bacili,  and  that  in  some  way,  which  no 
man  nas  been  able  to  ascertain,  those  microbes  or  germs  ill  those  tubercles 
on  the  roots  •f  this  legume,  are  able  to  utilize  the  free  Bitrogen  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  would  take  me  about  two  hours  to  explain  all  the  steps,  so  you 
will  have  to  have  faith  in  what  I  tell  you.  You  could  take  absolute  rock  and 
pound  it  up  and  wash  it,  and  take  awav  every  particle  of  fertility,  and  put 
that  sand  in  pots,  and  apply  potash  ana  phosphoric  acid,  and  simply  wash 
that  sand  with  water  that  had  run  through  clover  soil  and  you  can  grow  as 
big  crops  of  clover  as  you  could  g[row  on  the  best  kind  of  soil;  while  if  you 
put  on  everything  else,  nitrogen  included,  and  water  it  with  sterilized  water, 
or  water  that  had  not  gone  through  clover  soils,  the  clover  would  simply 
sprout  and  then  die. 

The  beautv  about  clover  is  this,  that  you  can  grow  a  crop  once  in  three  or 
four  years,  feed  it  to  the  live  stock  and  gradually  increase  the  supply  of 
humus  in  the  soil,  and  besides  can  supply  it  with  all  the  nitrogen  that  the 
plant  needs.  And  having  thus  provided  yourself  with  nitrogen  in  the  plant 
vou  are  able  to  furnish  a  tully  balanced  ration  for  your  milch  cow  or  for  any 
kind  of  young  stock.  We  grow  clover  for  three  or  four  things.  We  grow  it 
for  hay;  we  grow  it  for  pasture;  we  grow  it  for  seed,  we  grow  it  for  humus 
and  to  subsou  the  land,  and  let  me  say  to  you  that  I  would  not  own*land  in 
a  country  if  I  could  not  find  some  kind  of  leguminous  plant  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  humus,  and  keep  it  from  exhaustion.  No  country  was  intended  for 
man  to  live  in  that  is  not  furnished  with  some  kind  of  a  legume,  by  which 
the  land  can  keep  up  its  fertility. 

I  see  in  riding  through  this  country  that  I  am  under  new  conditions  and 
circumstances  from  what  I  would  be  in  one  or  two  hundred  miles  north,  or 
five  hundred  miles  west.  And  it  is  possible  that  some  of  you  have  land  that 
used  to  grow  clover,  and  don't  do  it  now,  and  you  may  have  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  get  a  start  again.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  you  must  grow  some  kind 
of  legume  once  in  three  or  four  years.    If  you  can  not  grow  clover  success- 
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fallyt  grow  cow  peas.  As  far  as  fertility  is  concerned  thejr  serve  exactly  the 
same  purpose.  You  find  as  you  gradually  come  south  it  is  more  difficult  to 
^row  clover,  but  here  the  cow  pea  comes  in.  One  hundred  miles  west  of  the 
Missouri  river  it  becomes  difficult  to  g^row  clover,  and  then  the  alfalfa  bean 
comes  in.  They  are  the  salvation  of  that  country.  You  ought  and  sav  to  grow 
cow  peas  in  this  country,  but  if  not  you  must  have  some  kind  or  legume. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  impress  upon  you  the  importance  and  the 
necessity  of  growing  some  kind  of  a  legume.  In  some  parts  of  Illinois  you 
have  hard  pan  in  your  soils.  You  are  so  far  south  that  you  do  not  have  the 
deep  freezing  that  we  have  in  Central  Iowa,  the  deep  freezing  not  only  one 
year,  but  for  ages,  and  you  get  down  to  a  certain  point  and  you  find  that  the 
nard  pan  begins.  And  the  farther  south  you  go  the  harder  the  pan  seems  to 
get,  until  in  some  parts  of  Missouri  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  scoop  a  hole 
and  have  a  cistern  or  pond,  a  pond  that  you  could  not  make  to  save  your  life 
in  many  parts  of  Northern  Iowa. 

I  would  trjr  clever,  and  cover  it  deep  enough  to  have  heat,  air,  some  little 
light  and  moisture,  all  these,  without  which  no  clover  or  any  other  plant  can 
grow.  How  deep  you  must  determine  for  yourself.  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you.  No  man  can  tell  you  till  he  goes  out  to  sow  his  seed.  In  Northwestern 
Iowa  it  should  be  covered  as  deep  as  you  put  in  your  oats.  I  -asked  Secre- 
tary Nelson,  then  professor  at  Ames,  to  make  an  experiment,  which  he  did, 
by  sowing  clover  at  different  depths  from  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  three 
inches,  in  a  rather  light  sandy  soil.  He  found  the  quarter- inch  came  up  first 
and  looked  best  up  to  July.  His  three-inch  sowing  was  the  best  in  October. 
You  may  have  light  and  air  and  heat,  as  well  as  the  bean  fiower.  but  it  will 
not  grow.  You  can  put  it  down  six  or  even  four  inches  under  tne  surface, 
and  it  has  moisture  and  heat,  but  it  don't  grow.  It  has  no  air  nor  light.  I 
have  known  it  to  lie  ten  years  in  a  manure  pile  where  it  had  heat  and  moist- 
ure, but  no  light  nor  air,  and  it  did  not  grow  until  it  got  the  light,  and  then 
it  started  out  as  it'  it  had  been  restinc:,  but  anxious  to  grow  for  all  these  lost 
ten  years.  I  have  known  clover  to  fie  upon  the  top  of  the  ground  for  two 
years,  and  then  grow  after  it  had  sufficient  moisture,  for  clover  has  almost  a 
human  intelligence.  It  waits  till  it  gets  thoroughly  soaked  up,  and  it  takes  a 
good  deal  to  soak  it  up. 

A  certain  per  cent  of  clover  has  a  very  hard  shell  and  does  not  grow  the 
first  year.  When  you  sow  clover  and  timothy  you  find,  usually,  that  you 
have  nearly  all  clover  the  next  year.  The  second  year  after  sowing  you  have 
usually  about  a  third  of  clover.  What  has  happenedf  All  those  clover  plants 
that  produced  seed  died.  They  died  just  like  you  and  I  will  when  w^e  have 
completed  the  end  of  our  existence.  We  will  then  die.  But  the  plants  that 
come  up  the  second  year  are  those  that  did  not  start  the  first. 

Clover  can  be  made  a  short  perennial  if  you  will  just  keep  it  from  pro- 
ducing seed.  It  will  go  on  and  work,  trying  to  subserve  the  end  of  its  exist- 
ence, thatot*  producing  its  kind.  I  have  known  men  watch  individual  plants 
for  four  or  five  years,  and  by  marking  the  plants  have  demonstrated  that 
they  will  grow  four  or  five  years  if  not  allowed  to  bloom.  If  you  do  not 
pasture  too  closely  your  clover  will  stay  with  you.  if  you  let  it  produce  seed 
the  individual  plant  will  die  but  will  reseed  the  land.  Now,  I  have  been  talk- 
ing, perhaps,  a  little  wild  and  not  hitting  the  mark  exactly,  because  I  have 
not  got  the  exact  range  in  this  latitude;  but  if  you  will  ask  me  any  questions 
that  may  occur  I  will  endeavor  to  get  the  proper  range. 

Del^ate:  Please  tell  us  what  hardpan  is;  we  want  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize it. 

Answer:  It  is  a  kind  of  clay  that  won't  let  the  water  down  through  it,  and 
won't  let  it  up  if  it  is  down. 

Delegate:  We  have  here  an  impervious  clay,  or  almost  an  impervious  clay, 
but  we  don't  believe  it  is  hardpan. 

Answer:  I  n')ver  knew  a  man  who  admitted  he  had  hardpan.  It  is  like 
milk  sickness  in  the  next  county. 
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Delegrate :  Explain  a  little  further  your  idea  about  lettiufi:  clover  seed 
^row.  You  saia  if  you  could  pasture  it,  and  not  allow  it  to  seed,  it  would 
«tay  for  at  least  three  or  four  years. 

Answer:  My  idea  is  that  clover  is  a  biennial;  that  is,  like  a  turnip  or  pars- 
nip, it  grows  one  year  and  seeds  the  next.  After  it  has  produced  seed  it  has 
served  its  mission  and  dies.  You  can  keep  clover  up  in  your  fields  indefinitely 
if  you  will  take  a  crop  of  hay  and  cut  it  when  the  middle  bloom  turns  brown. 
That  is  as  near  perfect  bloom  as  possible;  and  then  pasture  off.  The  after- 
mat  of  it  has  produced  seed  which  will  always  leave  enoug^h  to  reseed  the 
land. 

Delefirate:  I  want  tof^ive  my  experience  in  clover  in  central  Illinois.  I  have 
•experimented  a  f^ood  deal  in  clover.  I  sowed  eififht  acres  and  it  came  up  and 
was  a  good  stand,  and  went  to  seed.  Along  in  the  fall,  to  my  surprise  the 
last  of  it  was  dead.  Is  there  any  relief  in  crimson  clover,  and  was  tnere  not 
a  time  when  you  could  grow  clover  on  the  flat  prairieY 

Answer:  You  can  not  grow  crimson  clover,  not  to  any  succes  north  of 
<Holedin.  It  will  grow,  but  it  won't  stand  the  winter.  On  timber  land 
you  should  be  able  to  grow  clover— mow  or  pasture  it  the  next  year — possibly 
4ret  a  crop  of  seed— then  plow  under.  I  would  in  all  cases  grow  a  mixed  crop 
of  timothy  and  clover. 

Delegate :    Is  it  a  good  feed  for  horsesf 

Answer:  It  is  poor  feed  for  driving  horses,  but  I  feed  work  horses  on  it 
right  along.  It  is  liable  to  give  the  horse  the  heaves  on  account  of  the  dust. 
I  would  not  advise  giving  a  horse  much  clover  that  is  standing  in  the  stable 
in  the  winter  and  without  exercise.  Clover  is  the  best  of  all  forage  for  all 
joung  animals  and  for  dairy  cows  in  this  latitude. 

Delegate:  We  almost  always  feed  clover  to  horses.  We  feed  it  to  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep,  and  what  is  left  goes  to  the  hogs,  and  I  have  found  it  the 
most  perfect  horse  feed,  whether  standing  in  the  stable  or  not. 

A.  I  would  not  feed  it  to  a  horse  standing  idle  in  the  stable  for  fear  of 
azoturia.  This  is  a  disease  to  which  horses  not  regularly  worked  and  fed  on 
nitrogenous  feed,  such  as  bran  or  clover,  are  subject,  and  for  that  reason  I 
would  prefer  feeding  a  horse  standing  in  the  stable,  and  worked  only  occa- 
sionally, •at  straw  or  timithy  hay  and  corn.  Timothy  and  clover  mixed  are 
permissible.  If  you  don't  do  this  vou  may  take  your  horse  out  for  a  brisk 
ride  to  town  and  have  to  come  back  carrying  the  saddle,  leaving  a  dead  horse 
behind  you. 

Just  here  I  wish  to  impress  upon  Illinois  farmers  one  important,  and  very 
impoitant  point.  You  have  found  that  by  growing  clover  you  can  restocK 
your  soil  with  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere.  You  have  found,  also,  that  by 
turning  under  the  roots  you  can  supply  it  with  sufficient  humus  to  last  for 
three  or  four  years.  You,  therefore,  conclude  that  there  is  a  mine  of  wealth 
in  clover  and  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  clover  seed  than  to  haul  out  manure 
even  if  you  had  it  on  the  farm  in  the  barnyard  ten  feet  deep.  If  you  will 
grow  clover,  or,  failing  in  that,  any  other  legume,  feed  it  to  stock,  and  haul 
out  the  manure  conscientiously,  you  can  build  up  your  land  and  keep  it  built 
«ip  indefinitely,  but  I  wish  to  warn  you  particularly  that  if  you  grow  clover  or 
some  other  legume,  feed  it  to  cattle,  let  your  manure  go  to  waste,  plow  it  un- 
der, grow  grain  to  sell  on  the  market,  and  keep  on  in  this  way,  you  will  even- 
tually rob  your  land  both  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  of '  which  large 
amounts  are  required  by  the  clover  plant,  and  finally  make  it  so  poor  that 
there  will  be  no  financial  salvation  for  you.  There  will  be  an  abandoned 
farm  because  the  farmer  has  abandoned  the  first  principles  of  agriculture. 
Bear  in  mind  that  clover  without  manure  makes  the  fathers  rich  and  the 
children  poor. 

Delegate:    How  much  clover  do  you  sow  to  the  acre  to  get  a  good  stand Y 

A.  Eight  pounds  and  about  a  peck  of  timothy.  On  land  that  has  never 
grown  clover  before.  I  would  sow  ten  pounds,  and  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  I  would  mix  the  clover  seed  with  two  or  three  times  its  amount  of  sur- 
face soil  from  some  land  that  had  grown  clover.    The^  object  in  doing  this  is 
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to  be  sure  to  introdnce  the  germ.  I  would  do  this  particularly  on  lands  that 
had  been  farmed  to  grain  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  as  many  of  your 
lands  have  been.  It  might  not  be  needed,  but  it  would  cost  little  either  in 
time  or  trouble  to  do  it,  and  in  case  your  land  was  deficient  in  the  germ  of 
the  clover  root  tubercle,  this  would  supply  it.  A  better  way  to  supply  it  is 
to  cover  it  with  a  thin  coating  of  manure  from  clover- fed  stock. 

Chairman  Fulkerson  then  introduced  Col.  J.  H.  Brigbam,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Brigham:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  discussion  this  morning.  I  am  very  glad  to  note  the  fact 
that  these  practical  farmers  seem  to  be  gnrin||[  some  attention  to  these  very 
important  questions.  Before  moving  to  Washington  to  take  my  place  in  the 
department.  I  lived  in  the  State  of  Onio.  and  have  been  all  my  life  a  practical 
farmer,  ana  have  been  greatly  interested  in  every  question  that  affects  ajrri- 
culture.  I  believe  that  agriculture  is  the  most  important  of  all  our  indus- 
tries. I  do  not  belittle  the  other  great  industries,  but  they  all  rest  upon 
agriculture.  That  is  the  foundation.  If  the  farmer  fails  to  gather  the  har- 
vest we  will  have  hard  times  on  the  farm  and  everywhere  else  m  our  country. 
Now  we  have  professional  men  of  all  kinds.  We  have  professional 
promoters,  who  go  about  with  intelligent  schemes,  and  in  which  men 
mvest  their  monev.  Some  of  them  with  profit,  many  of  them  without 
profit.  Many  of  these  investments  are  permanent  investments.  We  have 
the  professional  grumbler  and  growler,  professional  discourager,  disheartener 
— calamity  howler  he  is  sometimes  called,  that  would  have  the  farmer  believe 
that  there  is  no  more  profit  in  farming,  that  we  are  all  going  to  the  dimnition 
bow-wows,  as  Col.  Fulkerson  said.  Now  I  know  very  well  as  a  practical 
farmer  that  the  farmers  have  had  some  difficulties  with  which  they  have  had 
to  contend.  I  know  that  there  are  difficulties,  and  all  that,  and  yet  I  believe 
it  is  best  for  us  to  spend  a  portion  of  our  time  at  least  in  looking  upon  the 
bright  side.  I  know  a  good  old  mother '  who.  when  everybody  was  dis- 
couraged and  disheartened  and  finding  fault,  would  sit  down  and  count  over 
the  many  pood  things  she  had.  I  think  it  is  well  to  give  a  little  encourage- 
ment to  ttie  farmer.  We  get  the  idea  sometimes  that  we  don't  amount  to 
much  in  the  matter  of  wealth  production,  for  instance.  When  we  are  dis- 
cussing riches  we  think  of  the  banker^  the  great  railway  corporation,  and  of 
these  other  wealth-producing  industries  of  our  country.  It  never  occurs  to 
us  te  think  of  the  farmer  in  connection  with  great  wealth.  Now  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  last  report  of  the  treasury  department  shows  that  we  have  in 
circulation  in  this  country  of  all  kinds  of  money  more  than  two  billions,  the 
largest  circulation  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Now,  if  you  had 
all  this  money,  every  dollar  of  it,  at  your  command,  and  would  start  out  to 
buy  the  annual  product  of  the  farmers  of  our  country,  you  would  have 
to  go  somewhere  and  borrow  one  billion  and  a  half  more  money. 
Just  think  of  what  that  represents  in  the  matter  of  wealth.  Talk 
about  the  gold  and  silver  mines.  They  are  productive  of  wealth 
but  there  is  not  enough  produced  in  any  year  in  the  United  States  to  buy  the 
eggs  laid  by  the  farmers'  hens.  There  is  not  enough  produced  annually 
in  the  whole  world  to  buy  the  wheat  crop  of  a  single  year  in  the  Unitea 
States.  I  speak  of  this  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  my 
brother  farmers  that  as  wealth  producers  the  farmers  in  the  aggregate  amount 
to  much.  Individually  there  are  not  many  millionaires  among  us.  Most  any 
of  us  could  make  use  of  more  money  than  we  have  individually ,  out  in  the  aggre- 

fate  the  farmer  is  really  the  wealtn  producer  of  this  country.  We  could  not 
ispense  with  men  engaged  in  other  callings  without  great  inconvenienoe^ 
While  we  could  survive  the  loss  of  some  of  them,  if  the  physicians  should  re- 
fuse to  treat  the  sick  some  of  us  would  manage  after  a  while  to  die  a  natural 
death  without  their  help.  If  the  lawyers  should  all  go  on  a  strike  and  refuse 
to  plead  our  cases  in  court  we  could  manage  to  live  in  some  sort  of  peace  and 
harmony  and  save  a  little  money  by  it  probably.  If  the  ministers  should  re- 
fuse to  preach  the  gospel,  of  course  we  need  that,  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  if 
they  should  refuse  to  preach  some  of  us  might  manage  to  squeeze  through^ 
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the  ffolden  gates  without  their  help.  And  so  I  might  go  through  with  the  en- 
tire list,  but  when  you  come  to  the  farmer,  if  he  should  strike,  if  he  should 
refuse  to  till  the  soil  for  twenty-four  months  the  world  would  starve.  It  is  an 
indispensable  calling  of  man,  without  which  comes  not  only  suffering  but 
death.  So  anything,  and  any  means  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  to  develop 
agriculture  to  make  more  certain  and  sure  the  profits  from  the  results  of  the 
farmer's  toil,  is  a  benefit  not  only  to  the  farmer,  but  to  all  classes  in  our 
country.  I  like  to  think  of  that.  I  like  to  think  that  we  are  all  interested, 
all  are  benefited  by  the  discoveries  that  are  being  made  that  will  cheapen  the 
cost,  not  reduce  the  price,  but  cheapen  the  cost  of  production,  and  make  it 
more  certain  and  sure.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  country  in  the 
last  two  or  three  decades.  A  few  years  ago  when  brother  Wallace  and  myself 
were  boys,  longer  ago  than  I  wish  it  was,  very  little  was  said  about  promoting 
the  interests  of  agriculture.  There  were  a  few  farm  papers,  a  few  men  were 
making  experiments,  a  few  men  were  writing,  but  the  general  public  did  not 
dream  of  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  especial  attention  to  agricul- 
ture, that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  strong  and  powerful,  should 
lend  its  aid  and  help  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  There  was  not  a  dream  of  that 
when  I  was  a  boy.  But  in  these  latter  days,  there  has  been  more  discussion 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  more  writing  and  more  thought  given  to  it  than 
to  any  other  industry  of  our  country.  We  are  feeling  the  necessity  of  it,  and 
the  advantage  of  it,  and  one  of  these  influences,  one  of  these  agencies  that 
work  for  thie  promotion  of  agriculture  is  the  department  of  agriculture  at  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States,  a  young  infant,  hardly  of  age,  bom  just  a  few 
years  ago.  When  the  first  thought  occurred  that  it  would  be  well  enough  to 
pa:f  some  attention  to  agriculture  a  single  clerk  was  given  a  desk  in  the  in- 
terior department,  and  the  stupendous  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  watch 
and  care  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  States.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  did  much  good  •r  not.  He  drew  his  salary  regularly,  at  any  rate, 
as  I  have  no  doubt  most  of  us  do  who  live  in  Washington.  But  after  a  time 
the  work  expanded  a  little,  and  finally,  in  1862,  in  the  hour  of  national  peril 
when  the  very  life  of  the  nation  was  at  stake.  Congress  created  a  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  gave  a  fair  appropriation  to  start  the  work.  The  work 
commenced  and  was  prosecuted  to  some  extent.  But  there  were  a  few  far- 
mers in  this  country  who  believed  that  this  great  industry  and  this  great  class 
of  patriotic,  law-abiding  citizens  were  entitled  to  a  representative  in  the  coun- 
cil chamber  of  the  chiei  executive.  They  believed  that  all  interests,  as  I  have 
said,  would  be  promoted  in  the  farmer's  land  by  wise  legislation,  by  investi- 
gations conducted  by  scientific  men,  bv  experiments  in  toe  interests  of  agri- 
culture was  much  more  productive,  ana  they  urged  making  the  head  of  tho 
department  a  secretary  who  should  meet  in  the  cabinet,  and  consult  with  the 

{>resident  and  his  associates.  A  great  many  farmers  thought  this  was  a  ridicu- 
ous  proposition.  Very  few  believed  it  could  be  adopted,  out  there  was  an  or- 
fanizatioB  of  farmers  in  this  country.  They  inaugurated  the  movement* 
ear  after  year  they  made  their  attempts,  and  had  a  few  men  in  the  national 
congress  and  at  every  session  a  bill  was  introduced  which  received  very  little 
consideration.  Defeated  time  and  again,  scoffed  at,  and  ridiculed,  this  or- 
ganization understood,  or  thought  they  did,  the  grand  purpose  which  they 
had  in  view,  and  they  never  knew  the  word  defeat.  When  defeated  they  re- 
organized, laid  out  a  new  campaign,  and  pushed  the  work,  and  finally  suc- 
cess crowned  their  efforts  and  we  have  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  its- 
chief  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  President,  it  was  a  great  step  in  advance. 
This  department  is  today  recognized  by  the  statesmen  of  the  country,  and  by 
the  great  men  of  the  country,  who  take  broad  views  of  all  these  questions,  as* 
the  most  important  department  of  the  national  government,  so  far  as  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  our  people  are  concerned.  It  is  important  to  have  at  the 
head  of  this  department  a  man  who  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  agricultural 
classes,  with  the  real  work  that  should  be  done  in  this  department,  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  at  the  head  of  this  department  a  practical 
farmer,  a  man  whose  interests  are  all  wrapped  up  in  apiculture,  who  is  doing 
his  level  best  to  make  this  department  useful  to  agriculture  and  the  farmer. 
One  of  the  first  circulars  sent  out  to  the  heads  of  the  divisions  required  a  re- 
port in  detail  and  in  writing  of  just  what  that  division  was  doing  for  agricul- 
ture.   It  was  a  hopeful  sign.    Those  chiefs  knew  that  if  they.cpuld  not  make 
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a  firood  report  or  fair  promises  for  the  future,  some  other  man  would  probably 
'have  their  job.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  secretary  that  the  real  work,  whether 
scientific  or  experimental,  shall  have  in  view  all  the  time  the  advancement  of 
agricultural  interests.    I  will  go  over  very  briefly  some  of  the  things  that  de- 

gartment  of  agriculture  has  succeeded  in  doing  to  help  agriculture  since  it 
as  been  created.    I  can  not  go  very  fully  into  details,  but  will  call  attention 
to  a  few  things. 

The  cattle  growers  were  very  much  alarmed  a  few  year  ago  by  the  inroads 
made  by  pleura-pneumonia,  and  as  the  result  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
was  established,  and  it  was  made  their  business,  the  business  of  this  bureau, 
to  look  especially  after  the  live  stock  interests  of  our  country.  They  went 
actively  to  work,  and  found  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  this  dread 
disease  was  to  stamp  it  out,  and  in  a  very  few  years,  less  than  a 
decade  the  last  case  was  destroyed,  and  we  have  been  absolutely 
free  from  it  ever  since.  We  have  suffered  much  from  Texas  Fever. 
There  is  no  remedy  discovered  yet  by  the  Bureau  of  Texas  Fever,  but  they 
have  discovered  that  by  dipping  the  cattle,  and  destroying  the  tick  that  the 
disease  will  not  spread  into  other  territories,  and  lines  have  been  established 
upon  which  they  can  not  pass  unless  dipped  and  rendered  safe  to  be  admitted 
in  these  sections.  We  are  doing  the  same  thing  with  the  other  diseases,  with 
black-leg.  It  is  creating  great  foss.  We  have  discovered  perhaps,  not  a 
specific,  but  a  preventative  of  this  disease.  It  is  sent  to  the  farmers  for  trial, 
and  glorious  reports  come  in  as  the  result  of  the  application  or  use  of  this 
preventive.  Some  of  those  dealers  who  are  having  this  material  to  sell  are 
making  a  great  protect  at  the  present  time  because  it  is  distributed  by  the  de- 
partment, but  I  nave  no  doubt  that  the  people  generally  will  sustain  the  de- 
partment in  making  this  distribution  free  for  the  present,  at  least  until  it  is 
Tery  thoroughly  established  that  it  is  a  good  thing,  as  we  fully  believe  it  to  be 
now-  They  are  making  the  same  regulations  in  regard  to  the  spread  of  the 
diseases  of  sheep.  People  are  not  permitted  to  ship  diseased  sheep  from  one 
section  of  the  country  to  another  without  they  have  destroyed  the  insects  or 
parasites  that  prey  upon  them.  Hog  cholera  nas  caused  a  loss  to  this  country 
of  millions  of  dollars  annually.  It  is  believed  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
-dustry  that  they  have  discovered  a  remedy  for  nog  cholera,  and  the  experi- 
ments show  that  80  per  cent  of  hogs  that  are  treated  with  this  live,  while  80 
per  cent  of  those  without  the  inoculation  die.  iWe  believe  this  remedy  will  be 
of  very  great  value  to  the  farmers.  We  are  inspecting  the  animals  that  are 
exported,  knowing  something  of  the  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  our 
meats  into  foreign  countries,  not  because  the  meat  is  unhealthy,  but 
because  the  farming  element  in  those  countries  are  unwilling  to  meet 
in  competition  the  cattle  and  hogs  in  this  country.  The  claim  that 
our  meat  is  diseased  is  simply  an  excuse  that  they  make  for  shut- 
ting out  our  products.  Our  system  of  inspection  is  now  so  thorough  and 
complete  that  there  is  no  just  cause  for  any  complaint,  or  fear  on  their  part. 
Experiments  show  that  the  meat  sent  to  Germany,  for  instance,  from  this 
country,  is  healthier  and  better  than  the  Q-erman  product  itself.  We  have 
made  improvements  in  the  arrangements  of  the  vessels,  by  which  stock  goes 
abroad,  and  the  improvement  is  so  great  that  it  has  reduced  the  insurance 
charge  on  cattle  from  $8.00  per  head  to  $1.00  per  head,  saving  more  than  the 
entire  cost  of  the  bureau  rignt  there. 

You  would  be  surprised  if  you  were  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  depart- 
ment at  Washington,  to  see  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  this  very  import- 
ant bureau.  We  are  holding  in  check  the  men  who  are  speculators,  the  ship- 
pers who  would  send  broadcast  over  this  country  diseasea  animals  to  destroy 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  farmers.  They  are  held  with  a  very  firm  grip^  and 
when  a  herd  passes  the  inspection  it  is  all  right.  Occasionally  they  will  go 
through  without  inspection,  but  every  railroad  understands  perfectly  well 
that  they  f».an  not  afford  to  disregard  the  rules  issued  by  our  department  for 
the  transportation  of  these  animals.  A  few  years  ago  the  largest  exportation 
of  agricultural  products  was  $550,000,000  worth.  There  has  been  an  increase 
^f  more  than  $300,000,000  annually  in  our  exports;  a  little  over  $850,000,000 
were  sent  abroad  in  1898;  nearly  as  much  in  1899.  Now,  just  think  wnat  this 
neans.     Unde^Mand  that « we  have  clothed  and  fed  our  people  better  than 
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any  other  people  in  the  world,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  three- 
decades  representinir  thirty  millions  of  our  people.  They  have  been  clothed 
and  fed,  and  jret  the  annual  exportation  has  increased  more  than  $300,000,- 
000.  Just  imagine  now  what  would  happen  to  the  farmers  and  to  this  country 
if  there  was  no  market  for  that  surplus,  outside  of  our  own  country.  If  it 
was  left  on  our  hands  to  rot.  what  would  become  of  the  farmers  you  can  im- 
agine. It  becomes,  then,  oi  the  utmost  importance  that  somebody  look  to  it 
to  see  that  the  demand  or  markets  abroad  are  fostered.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  undertaken  to  do  that  work.  We  are  sending  agents  abroad< 
to  hunt  out  new  markets  for  the  American  surplus,  and  are  making  every 
effort  to  introduce  our  commodities  into  countries  that  know  little  or  nothings 
of  them,  selling  them  for  what  we  can  get  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
them.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  if  they  get  a  taste  of  our  butter,  and  of 
good  American  cheese,  and  of  our  fruit  over  there,  that  they  will  never  find 
anything  anywhere  else  in  any  other  country  that  is  quite  as  good.  Our 
butter  ranks  up  with  the  best  in  the  old  country,  side  by  side.  Now  the 
time  will  come  when  we  want  a  market,  perhaps,  for  our  butter.  There  is- 
now  a  market  for  all  the  good  butter  that  is  made  in  this  country;  but  the 
time  will  come  when  this  market  will  not  be  so  good,  and  then  we  will  want 
an  outlet  somewhere  else.  We  are  laying  the  foundation  for  obtaining 
or  securing  these  markets.  Our  friends  over  here  in  Chicago  manufactured 
the  Chicago  flats  and  called  them  good  dairy  cheese.  They  nearly  destroyed 
our  market  for  good  cheese.  You  may  fool  people  once  or  twice,  but  if  you 
keep  on  they  wnl  not  have  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  our  people  can  not 
manufacture  good  American  cheese  honestly,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  a  market  for  it.  We  are  trying  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
develop  all  these  markets. 

It  is  not  a  good  thing  for  us  to  send  our  grain  abroad  if  we  can  consume  it 
or  manufacture  it  into  something  else  here.  We  can  not  afford  to  send  our 
wheat  abroad.  We  ought  to  havu  it  ground  and  sell  the  flour,  keeping  the 
bran  for  our  animals  at  home  instead  of  sending  it  abroad.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  supply  the  foreign  markets  with  good  horses.  There 
is  England  engaged  in  war  over  there.  8he  wants  good  war  horses.  Wo 
ought  to  have  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  with  just  the  kind  of  horses, 
they  want.  Out  here  on  the  great  grazing  regions  they  are  selling  horses  for 
from  five  to  ten  dollars  a  head.  There  is  no  excuse  for  that.  The  breeder 
ought  to  grow  a  horse  the  market  demands  and  would  absorb.  They  could, 
get  $100  for  the  horse  if  they  would  take  proper  care  and  breed  it  up.  One 
thing  that  has  kept  the  farmers  poor  in  this  country  comparatively  has  been 
the  fact  that  they  have  raised  too  much  of  some  things  that  the  people  did 
not  care  to  buy.  and  not  enough  of  the  things  for  which  there  was  a  good  de- 
mand. We  make  no  profit  in  growing  enormous  ciops,  if  there  is  no  demand 
for  them.  The  four  largest  corn  crops  we  ever  grew  in  this  country  brought 
us  $230,000,000  less  than  the  four  smallest  crops  that  have  been  grown  in  20' 
years.  The  four  largest  crops  of  potatoes  ever  grown  would  have  brought  if 
sold  at  market  price  $70,000,000  less  than   the  lour  smallest  crops.    If  you 

S'ow  enormous  crops,  producing  more  than  the  markets  will  readily  absorb, 
en  there  will  be  loss  instead  of  profit.  The  agricultural  department  is  try- 
ing to  impress  the  idea  upon  the  minds  of  the  farmers  that  they  must  produce 
what  the  world  wants  to  ouy,  and  not  in  quantities  greater  than  they  want^ 
if  they  are  to  make  a  profit  all  round. 

We  hear  of  great  combinations,  some  times  called  trusts,  that  try  to  regu- 
late production  and  fix  arbitrary  prices,  etc.  Why  do  they  do  it?  To  insure 
profit  and  prevent  the  kind  of  competition  that  produces  more  than  the  mark- 
ets will  absorb.  The  farmers  must  give  these  questions  some  attention.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  organize  a  farmers*  trust  and  make  it  a  success,  but  we 
can  watch  closely,  and  nave  men  who  are  qualified  make  the  investigations  to- 
find  out  what  the  world's  markets  will  absorb  and  supply  them  with  what 
they  want.  We  import  into  this  country  many  agricultural  products  that 
ought  to  be  produced  in  this  country.  I  will  not  go  into  details,  but  there  is 
beet  sugar.  We  can  produce  all  that  we  want  and  will  probablv  do  so,  unless 
we  find  that  we  can  get  very  cheap  sugar  from  some  of  the  islands  brought 
under  our  control  as  a  result  of  war.  They  are  growing  tea  down  in  South 
Carolina  sujcessfully,  and  it  is  good  tea.    However,  I  do  not  advise  growing- 
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tea  in  Illinois.  It  has  been  very  clearly  demonstrated  by  scientists  that  the 
trouble  in  some  sections  with  some  farmers  is  that  thej  are  tryini;  to  gr«w 
some  crop  on  their  farms  not  adapted  to  the  soil  or  conditions  or  climate.  We 
are  studjrmg  the  kind  of  crops  that  should  be  gxown  in  certain  sections,  and 
out  of  this  study  and  investigation  there  is  to  come  great  good  for  the  farmers. 

I  used  to  think  that  all  you  needed  to  do  if  you  wanted  to  know  what  your 
soil  lacked  was  to  send  it  to  the  chemist  and  have  it  analyzed.  That  is  not 
true.  You  have  got  to  have  experiments  made  by  the  growth  of  crops,  with 
application  of  fertilizers,  in  order  to  ascertain  just  exactly  what  the  soil 
needs.  All  this  study  and  work  is  going  on  successfully  at  tne  A(p:icultural 
Department. 

We  have  met  with  great  losses  from  the  ravages  of  insects.  A  few  years 
ago  we  did  not  know  very  much  about  them,  it  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  some  one  shall  make  a  study  of  these  insect  foes  of  agriculture,  and 
tell  the  farmers  what  to  do  to  protect  themselves  from  loss.  That  is  what  we 
are  doing,  and  doing  very  successfully.  I  know  farmers  that  are  harvesting 
every  year  without  failure  magnificent  crops  of  apples,  and  getting  from  ^ 
to  $7  a  barrel  for  them.  It  is  because  they  take  all  the  precautions  to  pro- 
tect their  fruit.  This  work  is  in  its  infancy,  but  grand  and  glorious  results 
will  come  to  the  farmers  of  our  country,  ana  not  only  to  the  farmers'but  all 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  farmers  for  what  they  eat  and  what  they  wear. 
I  might  follow  in  detail  the  work  of  the  various  departments,  but  you  would 
grow  weary.  Every  line  of  work  that  we  can  conceive  of  that  will  help  the 
farmer  we  are  pursuing.  We  invite  suggestions  from  practical  farmers,  or 
from  any  source,  they  are  carefully  considered,  and  if  there  is  anything  in 
them  they  are  worked  out  thoroughly  and  well.  It  is  just  as  important, 
sometimes,  to  discover  what  you  can  not  do  as  to  discover  what  you  can  do. 
The  department  is  trying  to  protect  the  farmer  from  imposition.  You  know 
there  are  men  who  have  various  patent  things  to  sell  to  double  the  produc- 
tion of  your  cows,  etc.,  and  a  great  many  things  they  have  to  sell  the  farmer 
to  make  him  rick.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  anxious  to  keep  these  things  them- 
selves and  become  millionaires.  They  love  the  farmer  so  they  want  to  let 
him  get  rich.  The  department  is  endeavoring  to  protect  the  farmer  from  im- 
positions of  this  kind.  You  have  had  to  contend  for  years  with  counterfeit 
products,  with  the  oleomargerine.  It  was  being  sold  and  consumed  as  gen- 
uine creamery  butter,  because  if  the  man  who  spreads  it  on  his  bread  knew 
what  it  was  he  would  not  eat  it,  except  in  a  very  few  instances.  I  have  heard 
a  few  men  say  they  liked  it.  It  was  cheaper,  and  they  bought  it  knowing 
what  they  were  buying.  But  the  great  mass  of  consumers  do  not  feel  that 
way  today.  When  the  proposition  was  made  to  prohibit  any  coUring  matter 
at  all,  the  producers  said,  **Why,  it  is  repulsive  in  that  form,  and  the  people 
won't  consume  it.  We  have  got  to  make  it  look  like  something  that  it  is  not 
in  order  to  sell  it.''  We  have  had  some  le(?islation,  but  the  laws  have  not 
been  rigidly  enforced.  Men  have  been  violating  the  law  and  have  escaped 
the  penalty,  have  never  been  prosecuted  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  A 
compromise  for  a  few  dollars  in  the  treasury  would  allow  them  to  go  scott 
free,  and  continue  their  work.  One  of  tne  first  things  the  department  of 
agriculture  did  under  its  present  head  was  to  protest  against  compromising 
any  of  these  cases.  When  a  man  is  convicted  of  violating  the  law  we  see 
that  he  gets  the  penalty.  The  agricultural  department  can  be  counted  on 
along  these  lines  all  the  time.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  results^  which  so  far 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  Thorough  legislation  is  needed  m  the  interest 
of  agriculture.  We  are  for  any  legislation  to  protect  honest  producers  and 
innocent  consumers.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  be  permitted  to 
sell  a  counterfeit  article  in  this  country  with  impunity.  I  fail  to  see  the 
difference  between  a  man  who  puts  out  a  counterfeit  butter  and  one  who  puts 
in  circulation  counterfeit  money.  I  think  it  is  in  favor  of  the  money,  be- 
cause it  does  not  injure  you  beyond  the  loss  of  the  dollar. 

Suppose  you  go  to  the  ^ocer  and  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  butter  and  give 
him  a  silver  dollar.  It  is  supposed  to  be  all  right,  but  it  turns  out  to  be  a 
counterfeit.  It  is  proved  against  y«u  and  you  go  to  prison,  as  you  ought  to. 
That  is  all  right.  You  take  a  good  silver  dollar  and  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of 
butter  as  you  suppose,  and  are  sold  a  counterfeit.  Why  should  he  not  g«  to 
prison  along  with  the  man  who  put  the  counterfeit  dollar  on  the  markett 
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There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  farming  in  the  last  two  or  three  de- 
cades. In  1870  the  number  of  farmers  in  this  country! was  2,660,000;  in  1890  it 
was  4,510,000, 1  know  that  here  and  there  there  has  been  a  decrease,  in  the 
afirflrregate  there  has  been  a  great  increase.  We  are  trying  to  send  abroad 
men  to  make  careful  investigations  to  see  if  we  can  find  something  grown  in 
other  countries  that  can  be  grown  here  with  profit. 

I  think  the  dairy  interest  and  the  cattle  interest  has  been  the  most  profit- 
able interest  in  recent  years.  There  was  a  time  a  few  years  ago  when  we 
had  a  period  of  depression.  The  weather  department  has  been  doing  good 
work  for  the  farmer.  They  can  tell  with  considerable  accuracy  what  the 
weather  will  be  a  few  hours  in  advance.  80  per  cent  of  the  predictions  prove 
true,  as  the  record  shows.  Sometimes  a  storm  is  traveling  in  a  certain  track 
at  a  certain  rate  of  speed,  and  it  is  telegraphed  to  Washington,  and  its  (bourse 
is  followed.  Sometimes  the  course  changes  suddenly;  sometimes  the  velocity 
increases,  or  decreases,  which  makes  a  cnange  but  they  hope  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  the  farmer  in  forecasting  the  weather.  The  farmer  can  go  to 
the  station  every  morning  during  the  working  season  and  see  what  the 
weather  predictions  are  on  the  bulletin  boards.  A  great  many  instances 
might  be  cited  where  a  farmer  has  saved  his  crop  by  the  predictions. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  agencies  that  are  wosking  in  the  interest  of 
the  farmer.  The  Farmer's  Institute  is  becoming  a  great  work.  The  state 
boards  of  aj2[riculture,  and  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  stations 
are  all  workme  earnestly  for  the  promotion  of  the  agricultural  interests.  We 
have  been  making  most  wonderful  progress  in  recent  years.  I  remember 
when  we  first  started  these  Institutes  the  farmers  were  almost  afraid  to  come 
up,  afraid  they  would  be  humbu£[ged.  But  all  that  has  changed.  The  far- 
mers now  come  and  interchange  ideas,  and  learn  something  that  will  help 
them  in  their  work  on  the  farm.  We  need  a  great  deal  of  that.  There  are 
many  things  that  can  be  done  for  the  farmer  by  legislation,  by  the  National 
Congress,  or  state  legislature,  by  the  dej;)artment  of  agriculture,  and  by  the 
state  board  and  the  Institutes,  certain  lines  of  work  that  can  be  done  for  the 
farm  that  will  help  the  farmer.  But  the  farmer  must  also  help  himself,  for 
if  he  will  not  help  himself  he  will  not  succeed.  He  will  not  make  much  pro- 
gress. What  we  need  today  is  a  shaking  up  among  the  farmers  themselves. 
They  must  learn  how  to  use  their  power  to  protect  their  interests.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  people  that  take  delight  in  going  around  the  country,  protesting 
against  other  industries,  men  engaged  in  other  business.  They  are  simply 
lookini^  after  their  interests.  They  do  not  wish  to  hurt  the  farmer,  but  they 
are  trying  to  help  themselves,  and  promote  their  interests,  and  if  in  their 
efforts  to  nelp  themselves  to  promote  their  own  interests,  your  interests  are 
not  looked  after  properly,  then  you  may  have  reason  to  speak.  I  have  one 
sugf^estion  to  leave  with  you,  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  you  this  idea  of 
helping  yourselves.  Why;  you  talk  about  the  power  of  these  great  trusts, 
about  the  money  power,  and  the  corporations,  and  all  that,  the  politicians 
say  a  great  deal  about  them,  and  these  associations  do  represent  power. 
They  are  powerful,  and  why  are  they  powerful!  It  is  because  they  are  or- 
ganized. {It  is  because  they  have  every  element  of  power.  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  there  is  not  a  trust  in  this  country  that  could  oppress  the  agricultur- 
ist for  30  days  if  they  were  united.  Just  think  of  it.  What  do  these  little 
or^nizations  amount  to  if  they  are  once  brought  face  to  face  with  such  a 
mighty  army  as  can  be  organized  among  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  There  is 
power,  a  slumbering  giant,  that  once  aroused  will  be  able  to  cope  with  any 
combined  powers  that  exist  today,  or  may  be  organized  in  this  country  of 
ours. 

I  have  been  for  years  connected  with  farmers'  organizations.  The  best  years 
of  my  life  have  been  devoted  to  this  work.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  it  was  great,  that  every  farmer  must  appreciate  this  necessity ,  and 
I  hope  to  see  this  organization  so  thorough  and  complete,  and  so  well  drilled, 
as  to  keep  step  to  the  music  of  reform.  It  rests  with  the  farmer  to  decide 
whether  it  shall  or  not.  Nobody  olse  will  do  it  for  you.  You  may  pray  from 
now  till  the  end  of  time  to  an  overruling  providence  to  interfere  in  your  be- 
half, and  he  will  not  do  it.  If  this  work  is  to  be  done  you  must  do  it  your- 
selves.    The  Lord  Almighty  is  not  doing  your  work,  or  my  work.    The  Lord 
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comes  in  after  we  have  done  onr  work.  He  sends  the  sunshine  and  the  raiik 
in  season.  I  am  not  so  much  worried  about  some  of  these  other  people,  but  I 
am  sometimes  worried  and  discourag^ed  because  the  farmers  are  so  slow  to> 
help  themselves.  1  spent  four  years  in  the  war,  in  the  army,  and  went  into  it 
from  the  farm,  a  farmer's  boy,  awkward  and  uncouth,  without  drill  or  disci- 
pline, knowinc^  nothing  of  war  or  its  methods.  I  met  in  those  ^reat  encamp- 
ments ten  anatwenty  and  fifty  thousand  men  just  like  myself— from  the  farn^ 
and  the  work  shop.  Did  they  represent  power t  No,  they  were  only  danfifer- 
ous  to  themselves.  They  could  not  move  as  a  body  without  endan^erinfip  life 
and  limb,  because  they  were  not  organized,  they  were  not  drilled  or  disci- 
plined.  But  the  time  came  when  the  situation  chaneed.  We  had  our  little 
awkward  squad,  where  the  boys  would  drill,  and  they  were  taught  how  to- 
keep  step,  to  wheel  to  the  left  and  ri^ht,  and  all  the  different  evolutions  that 
are  necessary  in  the  armv,  and  the  time  came  later  on  when  those  awkward 
squads  were  not  awkwara,  when  those  men,  although  fewer  in  number,  with 
depleted  ranks,  could  march  where  they  were  needed,  stopping  at  no  oppo- 
sition. And  I  tell  you,  my  brother  farmers,  that  we  represent  a  great  power. 
And  if  you  ever  secure  your  rights,  you  must  organize  your  forces  and  make 
your  power  available  for  that  puri>ose.  These  people,  by  combining  and  or- 
ganizing^ and  uniting,  have  vastly  increased  their  power  and  are  not  going  to- 
stop  their  work  because  you  and  I  grumble  and  growl  and  threaten.  Not  at 
all.  We  must  go  to  wort — organize  our  forces,  study  these  questions  witb 
great  care,  because  ignorant  men  can  not  be  trusted  to  deal  with  important 
matters.  We  have  got  to  discuss  them  carefully.  We  have  got  to  ascertain 
what  is  right,  and  when  we  have  found  what  is  right  we  must  lay  our  plans- 
to  secure  it,  and  then  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  until  we  do  secure  it. 

Now,  you  say  the  work  is  slow.  You  are  discouraged.  The  farmers  won't 
get  together,  and  won't  stand  together,  and  hang  together,  as  they  say.  If 
they  do  not  they  will  hang  separately.  You  are  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  equal  to  any  man  in  the  United  States,  from  the  President  down. 
You  must  use  your  powers.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  your  army  drilled  and 
disciplined,  and  ready,  and  then  leave  time  to  decide  upon  just  what  you  will 
want  first.  1  am  not  urging  you  to  organize  into  a  political  party,  oecause 
there  would  not  be  enough  of  us  to  out  vote  all  others,  and  the  otner  fellows 
are  not  going  to  let  us  run  the  government  in  that  way.  The  farmers  must 
learn  how  to  use  their  political  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture,, 
and  the  interest  of  reform,  and  the  work  will  be  accomplished  almost.  We 
have  been  too  modest.  Modesty  is  all  right  and  a  good  thing.  I  remember  I 
used  to  suffer  a  great  deal  from  modesty.  Some  of  you  laugh  and  don't  be- 
lieve it.  but  it  is  so.  No  man  who  ever  grew  to  be  six  feet  and  three  or  four 
inches  nigh  when  he  was  15  years  old  could  help  being  bashful  and  awkward. 
1  Idon't  want  the  farmers  to  ask  for  anything  that  is  unreasonable.  But  de- 
mand what  belongs  to  you.  We  have  got  to  get  over  being  too  modest.  I 
hope  you  iarmers  here  will  realize  that  you  have  lost  something  by  not  co- 
operating, working  together,  and  coming  together.  I  hope  you  will  listen  to- 
some  of  these  suggestions.  I  hope  to  hear  of  more  thorough  organization 
among  the  farmers  of  this  great  State. 

Afternoon  Session,  February  22. 

President  G.  A.  Willmarth  in  the  chair. 

Song  by  quartette. 

Secretary  Hostetter  announced  that  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  telegram 
from  Senator  Bogardus,  stating  that  he  could  not  be  with  us  and  ex- 
pressing his  regret.  That  he  had  also  received  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
George  McKerrow,  Superintendent  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  in 
Wisconsin,  extending  to  all  an  invitation  to  be  present  on  the  13th,. 
14th  and  15th  of  March,  at  the  State  Institute  at  Delavan,  Wis. 
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Mr.  A.  L.  Klank,  Industrial  Agent,  Eastern  Illinois  Railway,  was 
then  introduced,  to  speak  on  the  question  of  tran8X)ortation. 

Mr.  Klank: — Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  A  short  time  ago  I 
received  the  following  teies^ram:  *' Chicago,  m.^  Febmary  21.  To  A.  L. 
Klank,  Mt.  Vernon,  IlT.  Please  say  to  Mr.  Wilimarth  that  I  have  been  called 
to  New  York  and  will  not  be  able  to  be  at  Mt.  Vernon,  which  I  greatly  re- 
gret. If  yon  can  fill  in  the  time  acceptably,  wish  yon  would  do  so.  Sifipned, 
M.  J.  Carpenter."  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  1  could  not  nil  in 
acceptably  the  time  allotted  to  Mr.  Carpenter.  I  do  wish  to  say,  however, 
that  I  know  from  several  conversations  with  President  Carpenter,  relative  to 
this  meeting,  that  he  has  looked  forward  to  it  with  pleasure,  and  when  he 
uses  the  words,  "Will  not  be  able  to  be  at  Mt.  Vernon,  which  I  greatly  re- 
gret," they  convey  to  you  briefly  and  sincerely  his  feelings  at  his  inability 
to  be  present  to  fill  his  part  on  the  program.  The  subject  assigned  to  Mr. 
Carpenter,  **The  Value  of  Farm  Crops  as  Affected  by  Transportation  Facili- 
ties," is  one  that  should  have  considerable  preparation.  *  It  covers  a  wide 
field:  for  this  I  have  not  had  the  time;  a  few  thoughts  have  come  to  my  mind 
and  I  will  give  them  to  you  briefly* 

Altitude  or  latitude  cut  but  little  figure  in  this  case;  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
from  northern,  central  and  southern  lUinois  is  equally  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject. You  have  been  told  that  economv  in  production,  oualit^r  of  the  products 
are  the  two  essential  points  necessary  for  the  successful  farming,  papers  cov- 
ering the  various  methods  of  propagation  and  production,  prepared  by  men 
of  experience  and  practice,  have  been  delivered  before  this  Institute.  You 
have  been  told  of  farmers'  clubs  and  fruit  growers'  associations.  Personally. 
I  think  every  farmers'  club  should  be  broad  enough  to  be  a  fruit  growers' 
association,  and  no  fruit  growers'  association  so  narrow  as  not  to  include 
farm  topics.  Codperation  is  a  cheap  commodity,  at  the  same  time  a  very 
profitable  one.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  getting  too  much  of  it.  What  is  covered 
by  transportation  facilitiesT  The  farmer  of  this  section  are  enabled  by  a 
fast  freight  service  to  load  his  strawberries  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
these  same  berries  arriving  in  Chicago  at  4:40  the  following  morning.  These 
berries  that  you  gather  today  can  be  served  for  breakfast  in  houses  more 
than  300  miles  away.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  express  service, 
but  of  freight  trains.  Throughout  the  summer  months  the  farmer  living 
tributary  to  the  lines  running  from  southern  Illinois  to  Chicago  has  a  similar 
train  service  for  his  perishable  products.  Illustrating  the  cost  of  this  serv- 
ice, vegetables  of  all  kinds,  in  car  lots,  cost  less  than  13  cents  per  hundred 
weight,  less  than  3  cents  for  the  so-called  ^  bushel.  Strawberries,  which  sell 
from  $1  to  94  per  case,  cost  but  14  cents.  Special  fast  freight  trains 
enable  the  producer  or  dealer  in  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  dairy  products  or  poul- 
try, to  send  these  products  broadcast  over  the  land,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion as  compared  with  a  half  century  ago  being  almost  nothing,  while  the 
manner  of  handling  and  distribution  of  these  products  has  improved   from 

fear  to  year.  There  is  one  item  iu  relation  to  transportation  facilities  that  is, 
think,  overlooked  by  many  of  the  producing  classes.  As  an  illustration  take 
the  farmer  of  Central  Illinois.  He  has  in  his  crib  two,  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
thousand  bushels  of  corn.  Today  the  market  may  be  favorable,  he  can  sell  at 
40  cents  per  bushel,  five  days'  delivery.  That  good  old  black  soil,  so  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  all  central  Illinois  farmers,  has  been  mixed  with  moisture  and 
stirred  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  forty  feet  deep  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
and  no  bottom  on  the  sides.  Is  not  this  man  at  the  mercy  of  inadequate 
transportation  facilities  at  his  very  doort  The  market  drops.  The  loss  on  the 
product  of  his  land  for  one  year  will  build  a  half  mile  of  gravel  or  macadam 
road.  It  is  said  that  it  costs  as  much  to  transport  your  farm  products  from 
the  farm  to  the  railroad  station  as  it  does  from  there  to  the  market  or  sea- 
board. My  friends,  you  may  not  see  it,  but  you  are  paying  for  gravel  or  ma- 
cadam roads  every  year.  Let  us  turn  to  the  farmer  of  southern  Illinois.  We 
will  say  that  50  farmers  livin/^  in  a  given  direction  from  Mt.  Vernon  have 
each  three  acres  of  strawberries.  When  this  commodity  is  put  on  the  market 
the  roads  are  generally  in  passable  condition;  however,  those  of  you  who 
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have  occasion  to  use  them  kuow  that  they  are  not  very  smooth,  and  the  ups 
and  downs  in  a  drive  of  six  miles  take  np  considerable  valuable  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  damac^e  to  fruit.  I  dare  say  that  damage  and  loss  of  time  as  com- 
pared with  smooth  macadam  or  gravel  road  will  amount  to  15  cents  per  case; 
150  acres,  100  crates  to  the  acre,  a  very  moderate  estimate,  J, 500  cases;  loss 
of  15  cents  per  case  would  be  $2,250.  Just  think  of  the  loss  on  the  product  of 
less  than  a  quarter  section  of  land  sufficient  to  almost  build  a  half  a  mile  of 
macadam  or  gravel  road. 

I  can  not  help  but  think  that  this  subject  is  near  and  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  farmer  present,  not  only  that  it  should  interest  the  townsman,  the 
merchant  as  well.  Build  a  gravel  or  macadam  road  for  say  three  miles  in 
any  given  direction  from  your  town  or  your  city,  and  you  will  extend  the 
business  relations  of  that  town  or  city  for  three  miles.  In  making  this  state- 
ment I  have  often  met  with  this  response,  '*They  will  only  come  to  us  when 
the  roads  are  bad."  Myfriends,  if  you  live  up  to  that  golden  rule  in  your 
business  life  that  Brother  Wallace  told  us  about  last  night,  they  will  come  to 
you  twelve  months  in  the  vear,  if  you  f^et  them  started  your  way  when  the 
roads  are  bad  in  other  directions.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  details  on  this 
subject;  I  am  unable  to  give  you  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  gravel  or  macadam 
roads.  My  sole  aim  is  to  put  this  matter  before  you  for  such  discussion  and 
consideration  as  you  see  nt.  I  am  confident  that  g:ood  roads  are  not  only  pos- 
sible and  practical,  but  that  many  of  us  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  iron 
horse  on  rubber  tires  will  be  able  to  travel  from  Chicago  to  Cairo  in  winter  as 
well  as  summer. 

The  discussion  following  Mr.  Stanton^s  article,  on  shipping  of  fruits,  sug- 
gests to  my  mind  some  things  of  special  interest  to  tne  small  farmer  of 
southern  Illinois.  The  big  farmer,  you  know,  is  in  pretty  good  shape  to  take 
care  of  himself,  yet  he  cneerfull3\  at  considerable  inconvenience,  comes  to 
these  meetings,  and  gives  you  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  It  is  the  small 
farmer  that  is  particularly  interested  in  transportation  facilities;  he  should 
be  most  interested  in  Farmers^  Institutes,  farmers'  clubs,  and  fruit  isrrowers' 
associations.  Charity  begins  at  home.  Tell  your  neighbors  about  this  grand 
meeting;  organize  a  farmers'club  or  a  fruit  growers^  association;  talk  over 
with  your  neighbors  the  matter  of  your  farming  operations  for  the  coming 
year;  when  you  find  out  what  product  you  will  have  to  put  on  the  market  tell 
the  agent  of  your  railroad  about  it.  If  he  is  not  broad  enough  to  help  you 
out,  write  to  tne  general  freight  agent.  He  will  not  only  furnish  you  with 
transportation  facilities,  but  will  find  you  a  market.  This  refers  particularly 
to  the  fruit  and  truck  farmer  of  southern  Illinois.  Bear  in  mind  one  thing, 
don't  attempt  to  grow  a  perishable  crop  unless  you  are  located  on  a  line  of 
railroad  that  can  give  you  an  outlet  for  it,  no  matter  how  suitable  your  land 
may  be  for  it. 

President  Willmarth  stated  that  the  committee  on  resolutions 
asked  for  a  little  more  time  in  which  to  complete  their  report  and 
that  in  the  mean  time  we  would  have  some  informal  talks.  He  in- 
vited Mr.  Wallace,  editor  of  Wallace's  Farmer,  Representative  Ab- 
bott of  Whiteside  county.  Dr.  Morris  of  Olney,  P.  M.  Higgins,  Ot- 
tawa, and  Director  L.  N.  Beal  to  the  platform,  who,  after  music  by 
the  Clover  Leaf  Quartette,  spoke  as  follows: 

Representative  Abbott  of  Whiteside  county: — The  subject  which  is  dearest  to 
me  today  is  the  subject  which  has  been  repeatedly  touched  upon  by  the  speakers 
who  have  been  before  me  at  this  Institute,  and  is  the  subject  of  doing  some- 
thing in  the  country  schools  in  the  shape  of  agricultural  education .  It  is  a 
subject  which  interests  me  very  deeply.  There  is  something  wrong  with  the 
farmers  of  Illinois,  something  wrong  in  the  State  of  Denmark.  In  that  part  of 
the  State  in  which  i  live,  the  northwest  corner,  the  early  settlers  are  either  dead 
or  have  gone  to  town.  Are  their  farms  tilled  by  their  childrent  No,  they 
are  not.  Four-fifths  of  the  farms  in  the  vicinity  m  which  I  live  are  tilled  by 
tenant  farmers,  and  only  those  of  you  who  have  had  experience  along  that 
line  have  any  conception  what  that  means  to  the  soil.    It  seems  to  me  that 
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we  teach  everything  else  in  the  connty  schools  but  the  essential  and  import- 
ant duties  connected  with  farm  life.  We  teach  a  child  how  they  would  sail 
by  water  through  St.  Petersburg  to  Sanbar:  we  teach  the*child  the  difference 
between  English  and  French,  but  we  neglect  the  flower  that  blooms  by  the 
pathway.  We  teach  him  to  extract  the  square  root  of  a  long,  useless  or 
meaningless  number,  but  fail  to  teach  him  the  life  historv  of  the  insect  which 
destroys  the  fruit  or  how  its  ravages  may  best  be  combated.  It  seems  that 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years  we  lead  the  children  through  a  wilderness  of  knowl- 
edge, and  when  at  last  as  young  men  and  women  they  arrive  at  man's  and 
woman's  estate,  and  we  bring  tnem  in  sight  of  this  goodly  heritage  which  is 
theirs,  they  are  in  total  darkness  as  to  the  management  of  this  goodly  herit- 
age. Now,  this  a  subject  which  1  would  rather  have  the  expressions  of  other 
people  than  to  tell  you  my  opinions.  I  am  admonished  that  the  time  is  short, 
and  they  will  present  here  to  you  a  resolution  which  looks  for  the  adoption 
of  such  system  in  the  public  schools,  and  when  the  time  arrives  I  wisn  to 
have  an  expression  then  as  to  what  you  propose  to  do  about  it. 

Dr.  Morris,  of  Olney :— I  want  to  emphasize  a  little  what  Mr.  Wallace  talked 
to  you  about.  I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Wallace  and  myself  can  not  tell  you  in 
five  minutes  the  reasons  on  that  subject.  It  means  to  fill  the  Lord's  earth 
with  sunshine.  Prof.  Holden  made  a  statement  at  Springfield  that  over 
every  acre  of  land  there  was  in  the  atmosphere,  if  it  could  be  reduced  to  a 
commercial  basis,  if  it  could  be  reduced  to  nitrogen  in  solid,  $11,000,000. 
Just  think  of  that  for  a  minute,  eleven  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  nitrogen 
over  every  acre  of  ground  you  are  in  control  of  today.  You  can  use  all  of 
that  eleven  million  dollars  worth  of  nitrogen,  if  you  will  bring  out  the  condi- 
tion necessary  to  bring  it  from  a  gas  to  a  solid  m  the  atmosphere.  Wallace 
told  you  how  you  could  use  the  clover  plant.  There  is  not  a  root  in  [southern 
Illinois  that  you  can  not  raise  some  leguminous  plant  on,  and  your  soil, 
climate  and  conditions  are  particularly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  cow 
pea  and  soja  bean.  The  soja  bean  and  cow  pea  represent  sunshine.  They  are 
concentrated  sunshine,  and  in  that  sunsnine  is  everything  in  the  world  to 
make  rich  soil.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  prepare  the  ground  and  plant 
the  seed,  and  through  these  leaves  that  are  opening  the  sun  fills  them  full  of 
vitality,  full  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  everything  that  you  need  in  the  soil.  If 
you  will  only  put  the  seed  in  the  ground  as  Brother  Wallace  told  you  to  this 
morning  the  good  Lord  will  do  the  rest.  They  are  mortgage  lifters,  and 
everything  that  you  want  that  will  strengthen  your  soil  and  fill  it  full  of  God's 
flunshine  and  blessings,  and  God's  truth.  I  wish  you  could  realize  the  multi- 
tudes and  myriads  of  unaccountable  numbers  of  the  things  in  your  soil  that 
you  can  not  see  with  the  naked  eye.  It  is  a  wiggling  mass  of  organized  life. 
It  has  been  found  that  an  acre  of  cow  peas  will  put  thirty  odd  dollars  worth  of 
fertilizing  matter  in  the  soil.  You  have  got  to  do  your  part  of  it,  plant  the 
seed  and  the  Lord  will  make  the  crops  grow. 

Mr.  Higsins,  Ottawa: — I  just  want  to  say  a  word  to  emphasize  some  of  the 
work  that  nas  been  done  down  here  in  the  excellent  program  I  have  listened 
to  during  this  Institute.  I  must  say  that  I  felt  very  much  honored  by  the  re- 
ception and  entertainment  that  I  tiave  received  at  Mt.  Vernon,  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  people  of  this  community  for  their  kind- 
nesses. But  a  word  in  regard  to  tne  work  of  the  Farmer's  Institute.  There 
has  been  so  many  good  thmg^s  said,  so  many  things  that  are  of  real  worth, 
that  you  should  take  home  with  you,  that  I  just  want  to  say  a  word  that  will 
•cause  you  to  think  of  these  things  and  bring  them  to  your  mind,  and  get 
them  so  fastened  in  your  memories  that  you  won't  forget  them,  and  talk 
about  them*  It  is  not  so  long  ago  since  the  work  of  the  Farmers'  Institute 
was  looked  upon  with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion  by  the  average  farmer.  It  is 
not  so  long  ago  since  when  the  Farmers'  Institute  held  meetings  in  many  lo- 
calities, it  was  greeted  with  a  sort  of  a  smile,  the  people  who  were  working 
along  the  lines  were  looked  upon  as  visionary,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
beginning,  the  starting  of  this  has  been  exceedingly  tedious  and  fiUed  with 
hard  work  from  che  men  who  have  had  charge  of  it.  I  want  to  say  to  the  men 
to  whom  the  honor,  really,  of  the  Farmer's  institute  is  due,  I  thiuK  the  State 
of  Illinois  has  reason  to  be  proud,  that  every  farmer  in  the  State,  and  every 
citizen,  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  men  who  have  been  pushing  the  work 
of  the  Farmers'  Institute  during  the  past  five  or  ten  years.    I  believe  that  to 
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their  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  to  their  nnselflshness  and  disinterested 
industry  is  due  in  a  ffreat  measure  all  the  suooess  with  which  this  Institute  has 
met,  and  all  of  the  things  that  have  been  told  to  you  here,  all  of  the  things 
that  are  being  told  to  you,  to  the  farmers  all  over  this  great  State  of  Illinois, 
will  be  futile  unless  the  farmers  themselves  take  hold  and  work  in  coopera- 
tion. As  I  have  said,  the  work  of  the  Institute,  the  beginning  of  the 
Institute,  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  labor.  It  has  now  reached,  and  is 
now  going  forward  on  the  smooth  road  to  honor,  to  integrity  and  to  useful- 
ness. If  the  Board  of  the  present  time  are  kept  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of 
this  Institute,  then  it  will  oe  guided  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  abso- 
lutely free  from  any  differences,  jealousies  and  politics.  I  want  to  see  the 
Farmers'  Institute  built  upon  sucn  line?,  and  I  believe  absolutely  we  are 
safe  in  saying  it  will  be  built  upon  such  lines.  And  anyone  who 
would  have  the  temerity  to  desire  to  work  it  into  pohtics  or  political  purposes 
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the  Illinois  farmer.  You  have  been  told  in  the  excellent  papers  and  speeches 
made  here  of  the  grand  work  of  home  building.  You  have  been  told  of  the 
grand  work  and  influence  of  the  school  and  church,  of  the  grand  work  of  the 
institute,  and  all  through  the  line  there  is  a  thread  of  relationship,  which  un- 
liBss  always  kept  intact  and  always  working  along  the  same  lines,  success  can 
not  be  attained  by  any  of  these  institutions.  I  would  like  to  see  the  schools, 
the  country  schools  in  every  district  an  experiment  station.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  farmers  in  every  district  work  in  harmony  with  the  teachers  and 
county  superintendents.  And  let  me  say  now,  that  all  over  this  ipreat  state  of 
Illinois,  wnerever  Farmer's  Institutes  have  been  held,  the  work  is  beginning 
to  spread  out,  and  in  LaSalle  County  the  county  superintendent  has  already 
started  the  work.  It  is  preparing  for  them  the  work  that  will  fit  their  boys 
and  girls  to  assume  the  rems  of  responsibility  when  the  time  shall  come  for 
them  to  accept  it.  Teach  them  the  habits  of  the  animals;  they  know  it  is 
natural  history,  the  knowledge  of  plants,  which  is  botany.  Don't  wait  until 
they  go  into  the  high  school  to  study  the  sciences,  because  it  is  a  fact  that 
many  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  farm,  when  they  open  the  books  discover 
that  many  of  the  facts — it  opens  out  to  them  as  a  revelation.  The  Farmer's 
Institute  is  doing  this.  Bring  the  child  up  in  touch  with  nature.  Teach  him 
in  the  home.  Don't  wait  till  the  Fo\irth  of  July  to  teach  him  patriotism; teach 
him  in  the  home.  Don't  wait  till  Sunday  to  teach  him  morality,  and  don't 
wait  till  he  gets  to  high  school  to  get  an  education.  The  work  that  is  done  is 
education.  From  the  time  the  child  is  old  enough  to  understand  education 
begins.  Make  it  practicable  work,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  men  now  in 
charge  of  the  Institute  of  Illinois,  we  will  have  one  of  the  grandest  states  in 
this  Union. 

Mr.  Wallace: — ''Agriculture  is  the  most  healthful,  most  useful,  most  noble 
employment  of  man.''  Who  said  thatt  Gentlemen,  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try, whose  name  is  celebrated  to-day,  George  Washington.  I  do  think  that  if 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  permitted  to  visit  this  earth,  and  George  Wash- 
ington and  Martha  are  permitted  to  look  down  upon  this  institution  today, 
that  George  would  say,  * 'Martha,  we  have  not  lived  in  vain."  You  don't  need 
to  go  far  to  prove  that.  Look  around  here  at  these  old  fellows.  Just  look  at 
that.  Long  ago  the^  would  have  expected  us  to  die.  Moses  said  that  three 
score  and  ten  ^^ears  filled  up  our  days,  and  here  are  a  lot  of  old  fellows  that 
will  never  see  it  again.  Look  at  these  old  ladies.  I  use  the  term  in  highest 
respect.  Agriculture  is  the  most  healthful.  Take  the  Blue  Grass  Girls 
down  in  Kentucky.  Agriculture  is  the  most  healthful,  most  useful,  as  the 
preachers  would  say,  certainly  most  useful.  Bless  my  soul,  what  would  the 
world  do  if  it  wasn't  for  the  farmerst  Why,  we  feed  them.  Just  now  the 
farmer  is  expanding.  He  is  a  free  buyer.  His  prices  are  going  to  go  higher. 
He  looks  out  into  the  world  in  the  most  cheerful,  optimistic  way.  But  when 
speculation  runs  wild,  the  farmer  will  say,  *'l  think  we  had  better  restrict 
ourselves."  And  he  will  talk  it  over  with  his  good  wife,  and  with  his  sons 
and  daughters:  they  will  hold  a  council  of  war— a  committee  on  safety — and 
he  will  say,  "I  guess  I  can  get  along  with  this  old  overcoat  another  year. 
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and  ean't  we  get  along  without  a  new  carpet,  and  Jenny,  oan't  yon  do  with- 
out that  pianoT"  and  by  and  by  he  quits  buTingf,  and  then  all  act  at  once. 
It  seems  as  if  something  was  in  the  air,  and  the  retail  merchant  quits  re- 
tailing, and  when  the  orummer  comes  around  he  gets  nothing.  And  when 
he  goes  back  to  the  jobber,  the  jobber  will  think  he  is  going,  and  the 
factory  stops  and  we  get  hard  times.  Agrieulture  is  the  most  useful  em- 
ployment of  man.  It  is  considered  with  all  the  rest,  but  you  let  the  farmer 
take  a  fit  of  economy,  and  a  shiver  i^es  through  every  bank  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Bank  of  England,  itself.  The  most  noble  employment  of 
man.  The  great  trouble  with  the  farmers  of  the  world,  in  this  country,  at 
least,  they  don't  know  how  noble  an  employment  their's  is.  I  thought  I 
would  iust  comment  on  that  sentence,  that  has  been  wisely  put  on  there,  on 
the  wall,  * 'Agriculture  is  the  most  healthful,  most  usefiu,  most  noble  em- 
ployment of  man." 

The  best  way  to  start  an  Institute  is  to  tell  your  neighbors  who  were  not 
here  what  they  missed.  Talk  to  them,  not  in  a  doubtmfi^,  hesitating  wa^, 
but  talk  about  it  in  all  the  earnestness  you  can,  like  you  talk  to  your  girl 
when  you  propose  to  her.  Talk  it  to  everybody.  Just  tell  them  tney  have 
missed  the  opportunity  of  their  lives,  and  be  careful  not  to  miss  it  next  time. 
You  have  wonderful  work  to  do  in  this  State,  and  you  are  doing  it  nobly. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  certain  kind  of  men  come  like  broods  of  chickens — 
in  crops.  A  crop  of  men  whose  minds  run  in  certain  directions.  There  was 
the  same  kind  of  men  in  Iowa  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  man  that  was  in  it 
first  was  Father  Clarkson.  He  was  the  father  of  us  all,  and  Secretary 
Wilson,  Jim  Wilson,  and  L.  S.  Coffin.  They  set  the  movement  on  foot  that 
has  put  Iowa  where  it  is — away  up  in  front  of  the  states.  We  did  not  know 
what  good  the  women  were  doing  at  that  time.  Their  work  will  tell,  and  if 
the  men  connected  with  this  Institute  will  join  in  and  help  them  they  will 
succeed. 

This  is  the  flnest  Institute  I  have  ever  seen.  The  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Ne- 
braska and  Missouri  states  seem  to  go  upon  the  system  that  the  farmers  are 
to  be  brought  up  to  them  and  informed.  The  general  committee  takes  the 
initiative  and  has  the  meetini[s  organized,  names  the  speakers,  and  the 
farmer  comes  to  it  in  no  receptive  mood.  It  is  the  difference  of  drenching 
the  calf  and  allowing  him  to  suck.  The  milk  don't  do  the  calf  half  as  much 
good  if  you  pour  it  out  to  him  and  try  to  teach  him  how  to  look  down  in- 
stead of  up  to  its  food.  In  Iowa  we  have  no  organization,  but  every  county 
goes,  and  it  is  very  difficult  and  expensive  to  get  speakers  for  that  reason.  Get 
the  people  to  come  to  the  Institutes.  They  wul  see  that  you  are  not  after  any 
money,  and  simply  tr]^ing  to  do  some  good  for  them.  Keep  up  the  system 
you  have.  The  farm  is  tlie  workshop  and  the  farmer  the  operative,  and  food 
for  the  hungry  the  grand  result.  Beef  that  is  fit  to  be  laid  before  the  palates 
of  princes;  mutton  that  makes  you  wish  yeur  neck  was  a  yard  lon^;  butter; 
horses  that  spin  at  a  2:40  g&it;  wool  fit  for  clothing  Queen  Victoria;  butter 
fit  for  kings.  The  man  who  is  capable  of  breeding  improved  breeds  of  stock 
is  a  sculptor  or  an  artist  in  one  seuse.  There  can  not  be  a  nobler  employ- 
ment, f  go  home  with  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  this  part  of  the  State. 
I  had  not  known  what  kind  of  thinkers  you  were.  Oh  Lord,  have  compas- 
sion upon  thy  humble  fellow  servant,  and  teach  him  how  to  behave  himself, 
for  he  has  never  been  in  such  good  company  before. 

Mr.  L.  N.  Beal:— Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — At  the  closing 
session  of  the  State  Institute  we  can  cengratulate  ourselves  at  the  success  of 
the  meeting,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  weather  most  of  the  time  during 
the  week.  The  sky  is  clearing,  and  even  now  the  sun  is  shining  and  its  rays 
are  lighting  up  this  room.  The  sun  is  shedding  its  rays  of  light  on  our  clos- 
ing session  to  encourage  us  in  our  effort  of  trying  to  shed  light  and  knowl- 
edge ameng  the  farmers  of  our  State.  We  ought  to  be  and  are  encouraged 
after  each  meeting  of  the  State  Institute. 

This  meeting  in  southern  Illinois  will  be  of  great  benefit,  not  because  we 
needed  it  more  than  other  places  in  the  State,  for  I  can  assure  you  we 
have  as  good  and  intelligent  farmers  as  can  be  found  any  where.  Our  soil- 
well  it  is  different  from  tne  soil  in  the  corn  growing  belt,  but  it  is  all  right — 
climate  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  portion  of  the  State.  Therefore  we  grow 
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almost  everything  in  ag^ricaltnre,  horticulture  and  floriculture.  Wd  hare  a 
county  in  Southern  Illinois  that  ships  2,500  oar  loads  of  fruit  and  veflretables 
to  the  north  part  of  the  State  every  year — not  a  small  things  by  any  means. 
While  we  are  not  dependent  on  you  for  late  roasting:  ears.  Your  visit  to  us 
will  be  of  mutual  benefit.  There  were  ten  cities  that  asked  for  this  meeting, 
Paris  and  Rushville  being  the  two  strong  competitors.  But  as  the  former  meet- 
ings had  been  at  Springfield,  Champaign  and  Princeton,  by  looking  at  the 
map  of  Illinois  vou  will  see  Paris  is  only  a  short  distance  southeast  of  Cham- 

?aign,  and  Busnville'  is  also  only  a  short  distance  northwest  of  Springfield, 
'hese  localities  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  those  meetings  of  the  State 
Institute,  and  the  meeting  at  Princeton  gave  those  of  the  north  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  benefit  of  that  meeting.  How  could  we  do  otherwise  than 
hold  a  meeting  in  the  south  part  o(  the  State  when  you  still  look  at  the  map 
of  Illinois  and  bear  in  mind  where  the  other  meetings  had  been  held.  We 
have  had  delegates  and  Institute  workers  from  nearly  every  county  in  the 
south  half  of  the  State,  and  much  good  will  result  from  having  this  State 
meeting  at  Mt.  Vemorn. 

Mt.  Vernon,  the  name  associated  with  that  of  the  father  of  our  country — 
Mt.  Vernon  the  home  of  Washing^ton. 

We  hope,  in  fact  we  know  and  are  sure,  your  stay  here  during  the  State 
meeting  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  us  as  well  as  to  you.  We  wanted  to  meet 
the  Institute  workers  of  the  north,  and  you  needed  to  meet  our  people.  Now 
we  want  to  go  to  work  with  renewed  effort  to  lay  plans  for  the  future. 

[  thank  you  for  coming  to  this  meeting,  hope  we  all  have  been  benefited. 
And  now,  even  as  the  sunlight  is  streaming  through  the  window,  shedding 
light  into  this  room,  even  so  may  its  light  shine  along  your  pathway  through 
life. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Groat,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  re- 
ported the  following: 

Whereas,  The  law  known  as  the  pure  food  law  enacted  bv  the  last  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  one  of  great  importance  in  preventing  the  sale  of  injurious, 
fraudulent  food  products,  which  have  heretofore  been  sold  without  restric- 
tion to  the  great  injury  of  the  health  of  the  people,  and  the  depression  of  the 
market  for  pure  and  genuine  products,  and 

Whereas,  The  enforcement  of  this  law  will  materially  improve  the  market 
for  the  products  of  the  farm  and  orchard,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Farmer's  Institute,  in  annual  convention  as- 
sembled, do  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Food  Commissioner  of  the  State,  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  law,  believing  that  such  enforcement  will 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  people. 

Whereas,  In  1896  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  known  as  the  Warehouse  or 
Elevator  Bill,  providing  that  owners  of  public  warehouses  for  the  storage  of 
grain  be  permitted  to  buy  and  sell  the  same,  and 

Whereas,  This  law  tends  to  create  a  monopoly  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  grain  by  giving  the  public  warehouse  an  undue  advantage,  thus  des- 
troying competition,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Farmers'  Institute,  in  annual  convention  as- 
sembled, demand  the  repeal  of  this  law  at  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  as  being  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  farmer,  and  we  ask 
the  legislative  committee  of  this  Institute  to  urge  its  repeal. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  expression  of  the  Illinois  Farmer's  Institute  in  con- 
vention now  assembled,  that  we  favor  the  introduction  into  the  public  schools 
of  the  State,  of  studies  known  as  '^Nature  Studies"  as  tending  toward  a 
higher  and  better  education  of  our  youth ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  board  of  directors  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
legislative  committee  to  urge  upon  the  General  Assembly  the  enactment  of 
such  a  law. 
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Whereas,  The  State  Experiment  Station  at  Champaifirn  has  been  doini? 
fcood  work  in  the  investigation  of  questions  eoncerninfr  the  farmer  in  the 
earryins:  on  of  experiments  and  pabhshing  of  results,  and 

Whereas,  These  are  limited  from  lack  of  funds,  therefore, 

Besolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  Legislature  that  it  make  suitable  and 
adequate  provision  for  the  carrying  on  of  neoessar^^  experiments,  and  print- 
iug  of  bulletins  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  Illinois. 

Whereas,  The  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  was  created  by  the  people  of 
the  State  to  assist  and  encourage  useful  education  among  the  farmers,  and 
for  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State,  and 

Whereas,  The  General  Assembly  has  made  ample  provision  for  the  gen- 
eral extension  of  education  in  all  hues  of  especial  value  and  importance  to 
the  farmers  of  the  State  through  the  agent  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and 

Whereas,  The  agricultural  resources  of  the  State  can  be  more  rapidly  and 
profitably  developed  by  the  cooperation  of  farmers  residing  in  each  county  in 
all  lines  of  intelligent  and  well  directed  experiments  in  the  growing  of  props 
and  fruits,  the  breeding  of  stock,  dairy  husbandry,  etc. ;  therefore,  be  it 

Besolved,  That  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  in  convention  assembled 
recommend  and  urge  the  appointment  by  each  County  Farmers*  Institute  in 
Illinois  of  a  standing  committee  of  not  less  than  hve,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  farmers  in  their  respective  counties  to  coopemte 
with  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  experiment  station  at  Champaign  m  the 
general  extension  of  agricultural  education  by  greatly  enlarging  the  number 
of  students  attending  said  college;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved^  That  said  County  Institute  Committee  cooperate  with  the  director 
of  experiment  station  in  such  lines  of  experiments  as  may  be  agreed  upon  and 
is  likely  to  demonstrate  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  for  the  profitable  produc- 
tion of  certain  crops,  the  best  varieties  of  grains,  vegetables,  fruits,  to  culti- 
vate in  each  locality,  and  the  determination  of  such  facts  pertaining  to  the 
agricultural  conditions  in  each  county  as  will  reduce  to  the  minimum  the 
failures  of  our  farmers  to  obtain  profitable  results  from  their  efiforts. 

Whereas,  The  prime  object  of  the  Illinois  Farmers  Institute  is  to  assist 
and  encourage  useful  education  among  farmers  and 

Whereas,  The  major  portion  of  the  effort  of  the  State  Institute  should  be 
in  the  line  of  instructing  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  farmers  of  the  State 
in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  County  and  Township  Institutes,  and 

Whereas,  The  cooperation  and  attendance  of  the  vouth  of  the  farm  can 
best  be  secured  for  the  Institute  work  by  placing  additional  responsibilities 
and  duties  upon  said  boys  and  girls;  therefore  be  it 

Besolved.  That  the  Illinois  Farmer's  Institute  in  annual  convention  assem- 
bled, hereby  recommend  that  the  evening  session  of  the  Township  Institute 
and  the  second  evening  session  of  the  County  Instiute  be  set  apart  for  exer- 
cises to  be  arranged  for  and  participated  in  as  far  as  possible  by  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  farmers  of  the  respective  Counties  and  Townships. 

Besolved  J  That  a  standing  Committee  of  the  Illinois  Farmer's  Institute  be 
appointed  to  cooperate  with  similar  committees  appointed  by  County  Insti- 
tutes to  the  end  that  the  youth  of  the  farm  may  be  more  generally  interested 
in  the  Institute  work,  and  that  the  cause  of  useful  education  of  especial  in- 
terest to  farmers,  may  be  extended  to  the  classes  likely  to  receive  the  great- 
est benefits  from  the  operations  of  the  law  creating  this  organization. 

Whereas,  The  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  through  its  board  of  directors, 
has  awarded  scholarships  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Urbana  to  repre- 
sentatives of  nearly  every  county  in  the  State,  and 

Whereas,  The  recipients  of  said  scholarships  receive  the  benefits  and  hon- 
ors resulting  therefrom  through  the  operations  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute, and 
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Whereas,  The  students  receiving  said  scholarships  can  render  the  Institute 
workers  of  the  State  valuable  assistance,and  the  CoUege  of  Agriculture  much 
useful  service  by  cooperating  with  the  Illinois  Farmers*  Institute,  thereforOt 
be  it 

Besolvedf  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  board  that  the  students  receiving  such 
scholarships  should  read  each  year  a  paper  at  the  Institute  of  the  county  they 
respectively  represent,  and  make  a  written  report  on  the  condition  and  scope 
of  the  worK  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Urbana  to  the  end  that  a  greater 
interest  may  be  developed  in  the  study  of  agriculture. 

Whereas,  The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  has 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  its  promoters  in  the  complete  and  very  satis- 
factory local  arrangements  made  for  the  meeting,  and, 

Whereas,  The  able,  interesting  and  practical  addresses  and  discussions 
I)resented  to  the  meetincr  have  added  largely  to  the  fund  of  general  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  farm  life,  and. 

Whereas,  The  large  and  appreciative  attendance  at  the  meeting  has  de- 
monstrated the  deep  interest  in  tne  Institute  work,  and  gives  great  encour- 
agement for  the  enlargement  and  continuance  of  the  same,  therefore  be  it 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  all  in  attendance  are  due  and  herebv  extended 
to  the  local  committees,  the  citizens  and  musicians  of  Mt.  Vernon  for  the  per- 
fect arranfi[ements  made  for  the  meeting  and  the  generods  hospitality  ex- 
teifded  to  visitors. 

Eesolved^  That  the  speakers  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
meeting  by  the  able  and  interesting  addresses  are  entitled  to  a  full  measure 
of  gratitude  and  our  highest  esteem. 

Besolved^  That  the  large  attendance  and  the  many  delightful  new  acquaint- 
ances made  at  this  meeting  will  greatly  prolong  the  pleasant  memories  of  the 
Mt.  Vernon  Institute. 

Besohed,  That  the  visitors  at  this  Institute  join  with  the  residents  of  Jef- 
ferson county  and  the  leading  agriculturalists  of  southern  Illinois  in  sympathy 
with  the  family  and  friends  in  the  recent  death  of  John  8.  Bogan,  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  who  for  many  years  was  the  leading  promoter  of  the  Jefferson 
county  fair  and  all  other  similar  organizations  having  for  their  objects  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 

Resolved,  That  the  unselfish  life  and  the  patriotic  services  in  the  interest  of 
all  engaged  in  rural  pursuits  characteristic  of  the  long  and  useftd  life  of  the 
late  John  S.  Bogan,  entitle  him  to  a  bright  page  in  the  agricultural  history  of 
Illinois. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Chas.  F.  Mills  the  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
a  unanimoas  vote. 

After  singing  '^America"  and  the  doxology  by  the  entire  audience 
the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  adjourned 
amid  great  enthusiasm  over  the  pleasure  and  success  of  the  meeting. 

G.  A.  WiLLMARTH, 

A.  B.  HosTBTTER,  President 

Secretary. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL   REPORT   OF    THE    ILLINOIS    ASSO- 
CIATION OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domes- 
tic Science  was  held  at  Mt.  Vernon,  HI.,  Febraary  20-21,  1900. 

At  9:30  o'clock  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Carter. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Mrs.  I.  S.  Raymond,  of  Sidney,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  musical  selection. 

The  following  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  L.  N. 
Beal,  of  Mt.  Vernon: 

To  the  Officers f  Delegates,  and  Friends  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic 
Science: 

I  speak  today  for  the  women  of  soathem  Illinois,  and  especially  for 
those  of  Mt.  Vernon.  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  verv  {^lad  you  have  seen  fit 
to  hold  your  second  annual  meeting:  in  our  part  of  the  State.  We  hope  and 
expect  much  light  to  come  to  us,  as  well  as  much  joy  and  pleasure  from  your 
acquaintance.    We  give  you  a  special  welcome  to  Egypt  i — 

EcfDt— not  the  one  far-famed  for  famine. 
Where  they  stored  in  barns  the  com. 
Where  Klnflr  Joseph  fed  the  nations. 
Weary,  starrinflr,  and  forlorn. 

Years  crone  by,  so  rnns  the  story. 

When  our  ooantnr  all  was  new. 

Wealth  developed  all  aronnd  us. 

Fortunes  came  to  not  a  few.  » 

As  the  tide  ffrew  larre  and  larflrer. 
Delvinff  wealth  from  out  the  earth. 
There  was  one  spot  they  ealled  E^ypt— 
Called  thns  because  of  dearth. 

Time  has  proved  that  uB  Eiryptians 
Ood  has  looked  upon  and  blessed: 
And  our  garden  we  call  Eden— 
The  fair  Eden  of  the  West. 

Thouflrh  great  proflrress  we  are  makinflr. 
And  are  worUnflr  with  a  will. 
Tet  our  Northern  neichborM  call  us, 
Preesinffly.  Egyptians  still. 

Tea.  we  long  have  stood  in  darkness. 
But  a  light  is  creeping  In: 
For  brave  woman  now  is  helping. 
And  she  is  sure  to  win. 

While  our  men  the  luseions  fruits  are  shipping. 

And  turn  out  the  golden  grain. 

Woman's  never,  never  idle. 

She's  at  work  with  hand  and  brain. 

While  our  men  the  land  are  tilling. 
And  turning  deep  the  soil. 
In  the  front  rank  stand  our  women. 
Not  afraid  of  honest  toil. 

Wearying  never,  studying  ever. 
Planning  ceaseless,  without  rest; 
And  the  nandiwork  of  Egypt 
Well  compares  with  all  the  rest. 

Though  mere  specks  upon  the  surface 
Of  life's  great  and  boundless  sea, 
dttll  our  works  are  surely  telling 
Of  the  centuries  yet  to  be. 
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Today  is  a  day  of  sadness  as  well* as  of  jov  to  the  people  of  Mt.  Vernon. 
Twelve  years  aji^o  after  the  last  sad  rites  of  burial  of  the  dead  killed  in  the* 
cyclone,  they  turned  to  their  wrecked  and  rained  homes,  sinfiring. 

'Biid  pleasares  and  palaces  thooffh  we  may  roam, 
Be  It  ever  so  hamble,  there's  no  place  like  home. 

Home;  for  I  have  kept  the  home  for  my  closing  thought.  In  it  lies  the 
most  important  work  in  all  this  widening  field  of  woman's  activity.  The 
home  circle  is  the  one  within  which  woman  does  her  greatest  and  gr&ndest 
knd  most  lasting  work.  In  it  she  shapes  the  destiny  of  the  world.  In  it  she- 
moulds  the  minds  that  are  tu  direct  and  control  the  future.  The  home  circle 
is  the  woman's  throne. 

We  celebrate  the  12tb  of  February  as  the  birthday  of  Lincoln,  the  15th  a» 
the  birthday  of  our  own  John  A.  Logan,  and  the  22nd  as  the  birthday  of 
Washington—the  central  figures  in  American  history.  We  mention  this  fact 
to  emphasize  the  lessons  of  home.  Washington,  especially,  acknowledged  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner  his  indebtedness  to  his  mother  for  the  inculcation 
of  those  qualities  which  made  his  life  so  valuable  to  the  nation.  With  a  like- 
thought  we  may  go  back  in  American  history  to  the  Colonial  days.  It  has 
been  well  observed  that  while  much  is  said  regarding  the  Puritan  fathers, 
little  mention  is  made  of  the  Puritan  mothers.  But  they  deserve  no  less 
than  their  husbands  and  brothers  for  the  work  they  did  in  sbaping  the  foun- 
dation of  our  country.  If  we  have  today  a  nation  in  which  the  home  idea 
has  its  best  development,  let  us  not  foreret,  in  singing  the  i>rai8es  of  these 
forefathers,  these  faithful  women  who  stood  by  their  sides  in  building  the 
nation. 

I  am  reminded  that  you  are  an  association  of  women  gathered  here  from 
all  parts  of  our  great  State,  to  consider  the  subject  of  Housekeeping  and 
Homemaking,  to  arouse  in  women  a  clearer  realization  of  their  responsibili- 
ties in  the  home.  Is  there  a  question  of  more  importance  than  the  one  which 
you  are  gathered  here  to  discuss Y  You  realize  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
your  home  or  my  home,  but  the  home.  Whether  we  live  or  die,  and  how  we 
live  and  die,  depends  largely  upon  our  homes.  Let  those  of  us  who  do 
realive  the  importance  of  the  progress  and  development  of  the  race  labor 
the  more  persistently,  so  that  in  every  home  in  the  land  may  be  felt  the 
potent  influence  of  tnis  new  light;  for  surely  the  light  is  breaking. 

We  hope  you  will  carry  away  with  you  pleasant  memories  of  Mt.  Vernon 
and  its  people.  And  in  the  years  to  come,  your  minds  may  run  back  to  this- 
meeting  and  the  good  it  has  accomplished. 

In  response  Mrs.  Carter  expreesed  the  pleasure  of  the  association 
at  being  at  Mt.  Vernon,  and  thanked  the  people  for  their  invitation. 
She  said,  in*part: 

We  are  a  young  organization  but  the  subject  is  an  old  one.  It  goes  back 
to  the  time  when  Sarah  prepared  the  measures  of  meal  for  the  messengers 
from  God,  and  when  Mary  and  Martha  served  in  the  home  of  their  brother. 

It  is  a  beautiful  incident  in  the  history  of  your  country  that  Martha  Wash- 
ington directed  the  affairs  in  her  own  home.  It  is  the  old  story  of  caring  for 
home  and  humanity  than  which  nothing  is  greater.  A  great  vista  of  useful- 
ness opens  up  before  us.  Fifty  counties  in  the  State  are  organized,  but  the 
work  is  only  half  done. 

We  want  the  way  opened  to  educate  our  daughters  in  this  subject  in  the 
schools — especially  the  University  of  Illinois.  We  need  teachers,  but  there 
is  no  place  in  the  State  where  they  are  being  made  except  by  Mrs.  Kedzie  at 
Bradley. 

Most  reforms  come  from  women,  and  the  women  must  work  for  this  in 
their  clubs,  and  do  all  they  can  towards  a  department  of  domestic  science  at 
the  University.  This  organization  is  a  permanent  thing,  for  we  are  a  part  of 
the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 

Then  followed  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  Princeton  meet- 
ing and  the  report  of  the  secretary  for  the  present  year. 
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sborictart's  report. 

Since  the  beffinniDg  of  the  orfiranization  of  domestic  science  associations  iu 
connection  with  Coanty  Farmers'  Institutes  of  Illinois,  there  have  been  con- 
stant reonests  for  sageestions  of  how  to  cro  to  work  to  perfect  an  org^aniza- 
tion,  ana  for  a  form  of  constitution.  To  answer  these  requests  and  that  there 
might  be  uniformity  in  the  associations  as  there  is  in  the  Farmers' Institutes, 
the  officers  of  the  State  association  deemed  it  wise  to  issue  a  booklet  which 
should  contain  plans  for  organization,  a  form  of  constitution,  suggested 
topics  for  study  and  lists  ot  books  suitable  for  reference.  The  Institute  man- 
agement having  set  aside  an  amount  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  association 
such  a  thing  was  possible.   • 

Twelve  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  booklets  were  issued.  Copies  were  sent 
to  each  county  in  the  State  and  also  to  all  ladies  whose  names  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  officers  as  being  interested  in  the  subject  of  domestic  science. 
A  notice  of  this  publication  was  given  to  a  few  papers  stating  that  copies 
could  be  nrocured  upon  request.  There  have  been  calls  for  the  booklet  from 
Indiana,  New  York,  Georgia  and  California.  The  publication  is  exhausted, 
although  they  have  been  given  out  sparingly  and  many  more  might  have 
been  used  to  great  advantage. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  institute  season  an  open  letter  was  sent  to  the 
secretary  of  each  county  institue  calling  attentiou  to  the  subject  of  domestic 
science  and  the  objects  of  the  association.  It  requested  that  this  subject  be 
given  a  place  on  the  Institute  programs  and  that  where  an  association  had 
not  already  been  formed  one  should  be  organized  at  the  time  of  the  Institute 
meeting.  In  addition  to  this,  where  the  date  of  an  Institute  was  known,  just 
previous  to  the  meetinjg  a  second  letter  was  sent  with  a  blank  card  for  report- 
ing the  organization  of  an  association  with  names  of  officers,  and  also  co{)ies 
of  the  booklet  to  be  given  to  the  ladies  who  would  be  interested  in  forming- 
local  clubs. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts  together  with  those  of  the  ladies  who  were  al- 
ready interested  and  active  in  this  matter,  fifty-one  counties  have  reported 
associations  organized  in  connection  with  the  Farmers'  Institutes.  In  some 
ot  the  counties  vice  presidents  have  been  appointed  in  each  of  the  townships- 
of  the  county,  forming  in  this  way  many  active  local  clubs.  In  one  club,, 
about  which  Mrs.  King  of  Bloomington,  is  to  tell  us,  work  is  being  done  in 
the  rural  schools. 

As  has  been  noticed  in  the  minutes  of  the  Princeton  meeting,  the  wives  of 
the  Directors  of  the  State  Farmers^  Institute  were  appointed  to  act  as  vice 
presidents  for  their  respective  districts.  Notice  of  such  appointment  was 
sent  to  each  of  these  ladies.  Some  have  been  active.  Many  found  it  impos- 
sible to  act  in  such  capacity.  In  some  of  these  cases  appointments  were 
made  by  the  Institute  Director,  while  in  other  districts,  thei^  has  been  no 
acting  vice  president. 

The  following  is  the  report  as  received  from  the  several  districts:  For  the 
13th  District,  Mrs.  King  reports  three  out  ot  six  counties  organized;  viz.,. 
Champaign,  Douglass  and  McLean.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  the  other  counties  but  with  indifferent  success. 

In  the  14th  District,  Mis.  Wilson  writes  that  all  the  counties  have  active 
granges  which  are  discussing  domestic  science  questions.  Two  counties  of 
the  six,  Fulton  and  Mason,  are  organized  in  connection  with  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes. 

In  tne  18th  District,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Challacombe  acted  as  vice-president  in  place 
of  Mrs.  Burroughs.  Here  four  out  of  six  counties  have  associations,  viz.,. 
Bond,  Madison,  Montgomery  and  Moultrie. 

For  the  19th,  Mrs.  S.  Rose  Carr  was  appointed  in  place  of  Mrs.  Shank. 
This  is  the  banner  district  for  associations,  for  all  of  the  nine  counties  are 
organized.  They  are,  Clark,  Coles.  Crawford,  Cumberland,  Edgar,  Effing- 
ham, Jasper,  Lawrence  and  Richland. 

Next  to  this  stands  the  20th  District,  from  which  Mrs.  Beal  reports  seven 
out  of  ^  ten  counties  as  having  organized  associations;  viz..  Clay,  Edwards,. 
Franklin,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Wabash  and  Wayne. 
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From  the  2l8t  District,  Mr.  Kimzey  reports  five  of  the  seyen  counties  or- 
ganized.   These  are  Monroe,  Perry,  Kandolph,  8t.  Clair  and  Washington. 

In  the  22d  District,  three  counties  are  reported  as  organized;  viz.,  Johnson, 
Massac  and  Williamson.  In  the  17th,  three  counties  out  of  five  have  associa- 
tions, Christian,  Menard  and  Sangamon. 

From  the  16th  District,  two  counties  have  reported,  Cass  and  Pike.  From 
the  15th,  Adams  and  McDonough;  from  the  11th,  Bureau  and  LaSalle;  from 
the  10th,  Mercer  and  Stark,  from  the  9th,  Carroll,  Stephenson  and  Winnebago; 
from  the  8th,  McHenry  and  Dekalb  and  from  the  12th,  Kankakee  and  Ver- 
milion. 

None  of  the  districts  so  far  as  I  know  elected  a  vice-president  as  provided 
for  in  the  constitution  except  the  19th.  Mrs.  S.  Rose  Carr  was  elected  in 
this  district. 

From  the  appropriation  of  the  last  Legislative  Assembly  to  the  Illinois  Far- 
mers Institute  an  amount  was  set  aside  for  the  establisning  of  circulating 
libraries.  The  Institute  management  asked  that  the  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion should  name  five  books  upon  domestic  science  topics  for  each  library  set. 

That  these  books  might  be  well  chosen  to  meet  the  desired  end,  the  most  of 
them  were  as  thoroughly  reviewed  as  practicable.  For  such  review  many 
copies  were  sent  gratis  direct  from  the  publishers  upon  request  and  some  of 
them  were  quite  expensive  books. 

Aside  from  the  books  contained  in  the  library  sets,  we  were  allowed  to 
name  twenty-five  volumes  which  should  be  kept  to  loan  to  the  Domestic 
Science  clubs  for  study. 

The  list  of  these  books  is  published  in  the  announcements  sent  out  with  the 
proscram  of  this  meeting.  It  is  hoped  that  this  list  may  be  added  to  from  time 
to  time. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Farmers'  Institute,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  recognizing  the  work  of  this  Association  and  of  the  county  associa- 
tions as  auxiliary  to  and  a  part  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  work  of  Illinois.  Be- 
ing thus  affiliated  with  an  organization  already  strong  in  its  influence  we  shall 
be  able  to  accomplish  greater  things  than  if  standing  alone.  The  generous 
financial  support  consequent  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  has  enabled 
the  association  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  year  and  to  provide  for  this  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Hostetter,  secretary  of  the  lUinoia  Farmers'  Institute,  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  the  Institute.  He  said 
that  the  Institute  is  proud  of  the  afiiliation  and  pledged  its  moral 
and  filnancial  support.  He  reported  also  that  the  books  in  the  Do- 
mestic Science  library  were  all  out  but  three. 

Next  followed  the  reports  from  delegates.  There  were  present 
about  thirty  delegates  and  other  counties  not  represented  were  re- 
ported for  by  those  who  had  been  doing  district  work.  There  was 
marked  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  among  the  delegates.  Some  re- 
ported the  associations  not  large  but  '*make  it  up  in  enthusiasm." 
Nearly  all  of  the  clubs  were  doing  earnest,  helpful  work,  and  all  dele- 
gates were  eager  to  discuss  plans  and  methods  of  work.  All  counties 
organized  reported  Domestic  Science  sessions  held  with  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute,  and  in  all  counties  except  two  it  was  said  "the  men  are 
of  great  help." 

At  11:40  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  give  the  committees  oppor- 
tunity to  work. 

At  1  o'clock  the  meeting  was  again  called  to  order  by  the  presi- 
dent.   The  reports  of  delegates  was  continued. 
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Mrs.  S.  Noble  King,  of  McLean  county,  spoke  particularly  of  the 
value  of  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  study  of  this  subject.  She  spoke  also  of  the  food  analysis  by 
the  Chemical  Department  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  especially  of 
the  photographs  of  the  analyses  made  by  Dr.  Grindley. 

The  Oread  and  the  American  Kitchen  Magazine  were  spoken  of 
also  as  being  helpful.  A  number  of  the  clubs  are  subscribing  for 
the  Oread. 

The  value  of  cooking  and  sewing  in  the  public  schools  was  plainly 
brought  out,  and  means  of  bringing  it  about  were  discussed. 

.  Mrs.  Dunlap  told  of  a  notable  incident  of  good  accomplished  bv 
this  kind  of  instruction.  One  boy  in  the  Urbana  schools,  a  ragged, 
unclean  truant  who  gave  the  oflScers  and  tiis  teachers  much  trouble, 
was  transformed  into  a  quiet,  tidy  boy  who  patched  his  own  clothes 
by  being  allowed  to  learn  sewing. 

Resolutions. 

The  chairman  on  resolutions,  Mrs.  S.  Noble  King,  reported  the 
following: 

Whereas f  The  General  Assembly  has  made  ample  and  most  creditable 
preparation  in  the  way  of  buildingrs,  mstractors,  etc.,  for  the  edacation  of  the 
sons  of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  at  the  CoUefire  of  Af^ricaltare  at  Urbana;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  equally  important  that  the  daughters  of  Illinois  should  be 
educated  in  all  that  pertains  to  home  making,  the  most  important  work  of 
woman;  therefore,  be  it 

Besolved,  That  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science,  iu  annual  con- 
vention assembled,  petition  and  earnestly  request  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  to  make  ample  provision  in  connection  with  the 
College  of  Agriculture  for  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  lines  of  study 
pertaining  to  domestic  science  and  household  economy. 

Besolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois  be  and 
are  hereby  requested  to  secure  the  services  of  the  most  competent  corps  of 
instructors  to  be  found  for  the  domestic  science  department  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Resolved^  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois  be  and 
are  hereby  requested  to  grant  the  same  privilege  to  the  daughters  of  Illinois 
as  is  now  granted  to  the  sons  of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  in  the  way  of  free 
scholarship,  and  that  each  County  Domestic  Science  Association  be  granted 
the  privilege  annually  of  recommending  a  farmer's  daughter  for  a  free  schol- 
arship in  the  School  of  Domestic  Economy  to  be  established. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  and  sent  to  the  Illinois  Farmers'  In- 
stitute then  in  session,  where  it  was  unanimously  endorsed,  and  later 
transmitted  by  their  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Later  the  following  resolutions  were  presented  by  the  committee 
and  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  This  Association  realizes  the  honor  conferred  by  the  invitation 
to  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Mt.  Vernon,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  extend  its  thanks  to  the  citizens  for  their 
cordial  hospitality;  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  high  school  for  their 
attendance  at  the  domestic  science  sessions  of  the  Farmers'  Institute;  to  the 
sweet  singers  who  furnished  the  music;  and  for  all  other  courtesies  extended 
to  the  Association  of  Domestic  Science,  and 

Whereas,  We  realize  the  importance  of  Institute  work  to  the  children  of 
the  State,  be  it 
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Besolved,  That  this  Association  request  the  Farmers'  Institute  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavor  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  boys  and  sdris  at  each 
County  Institute. 

Whereas,  The  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science  has  been  affiliated 
with  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  and  has  received  all  its  financial  aid  from 
that  body,  be  it 

Eesolved,  That  the  Domestic  Science  Association  extend  its  thanks  to  the 
Farmers'  Institute  for  this  hearty  cooperation  and  courtesy. 

Wheras,  The  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science, 
Mrs.  £.  M.  Coffman,  has  met  with  a  bereavement  in  the  loss  of  her  mother, 
therefore  be  it 

Eesolved,  That  this  association  hereby  extend  to  her  its  sympathy,  and  be 
it  further 

Besolved,  That  the  secretary  be  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  Mrs.  Coffman. 

Mrs.  Kedzie  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  study  programs  for  clubs 
reported  progress,  and  asked  permission  for  the  committee  to  be  continued. 
Their  plan  is  to  make  an  outline  of  topics  covering  a  year's  work  which  may 
be  easily  followed  by  clubs  desiring  such  help. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee  continued. 

The  election  of  officers  then  took  place. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Grundy  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot 
of  the  Association  retaining  Mrs.  Carter  as  president. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap,  of  Savoy,  was  elected  vice-president,  and  on  motion 
Mrs.  Emma  J.  Davenport,  of  Urbana,  was  re-elected  as  secretary. 

The  regular  program  of  the  afternoon  was  oi)ened  by  Mrs.  S.  Noble  King 
of  Bloommgton  with  a  very  interesting  and  practical  talk  on  Domestic  Science 
in  the  Rural  schools,  in  which  she  told  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  school  of 
ier  own  town. 

As  the  secretary  was  obliged  to  leave,  Mrs.  King  was  appointed  by  the 
president  to  act  as  secretary  pro  tern. 

Mrs.  H.  M  Dunlap  of  Savoy  gave  a  talk  on  the  '^Kitchen  Club,"  which 
•brought  out  many  practical  questions. 

The  next  on  the  program  was  a  paper,  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Challacombe,  of  Hills- 
boro,  on  Township  organization,  which  was  supplemented  by  an  interesting 
talk  on  the  practical  work  of  organization. 

After  this  Mrs.  I.  S.  Raymond,  of  Sidney,  read  a  paper,  ^'Convenient  Farm 
Home,"  followed  by  a  paper  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  Shippy,  Ridott,  on  the  Farmer's 
Wife  and  her  Table. 

Then  followed  an  informal  discussion  on  various  topics. 

Mrs.  Carter  especially  requested  the  presidents  of  County  Domestic  Science 
Associations  to  cooperate  with  the  program  committees  of  their  Farmers' 
Institutes  in  their  programs  for  the  domestic  science  sessions,  and  also  to 
promote  in  every  possible  way  the  interests  of  domestic  science. 

Adjourned. 

Emma  J.  Davenport, 

Secretary, 
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THE  farmer's  wife  ^ND  HER  TABLE. 

By  Mrs.  G.  W.  Shlppy.  McConnell.  111. 

The  time  has  oome  when  farmers'  wives  are  learning:  to  help  themselves. 
This  help-yourself  condition  is  a  characteristic  of  the  times.  The  farmer  and 
his  wife  are  so  closely  allied  in  a  business  line  that  they  must  ever  work  to- 

?:ether  on  the  same  basis  in  order  to  be  successful.  In  the  great  chain  of 
arm  life  there  is  a  link  that  must  ever  be  kept  bright  by  the  gentler  sex.  It 
is  one  of  the  strongest  links  in  the  chain,  to  which  the  strongest  and  best 
men  in  the  business  are  most  closely  attached.  Do  you  know  what  it  ist  It 
IS  the  home.  Every  home  has  a  table  in  it,  whether  it  stands  in  its  separate 
department,  called  the  dining  room,  or  whether  its  place  is  found  in  common 
with  the  kitchen.  From  that  table  the  family  is  supposed  to  eat  the  foods 
that  are  prepared  for  the  nourishment  and  growth  of  tne  body,  both  nhysioal 
4ind  mental.  The  great  question  is,  ''What  shall  this  food  consist  of r'  The 
answer  is,  ''That  which  will  properly  build  up  the  body  and  mind."  In 
studying^  the  question  we  find  that  people  ditfer  as  widely  in  their  opinions  on 
this  subject  as  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  rightt"  We  find  that, 
although  there  is  a  general  application,  every  individual  housewife  must  look 
to  and  study  her  own  family,  for  what  is  proper  food  for  one  of  a  certain 
temperament,  in  many  cases  is  not  suitable  for  another.     This  involves  a 

Serplezity  wherein  experience  is  the  only  guide.  The  average  farmer's  wife 
nds  too  many  things  wanting  her  attention  to  be  theorizing.  She  must  have 
something  practical.  If  you  would  help  her  out  you  can  do  it  only  by  givinf^ 
her  somethmg  that  she  can  put  to  use,  otherwise- she  is  compelled  to  put  it 
aside.  She  is  ever  eagerly  ready  to  receive  that  which  will  lessen  cost  and 
labor,  and  it  is  well  for  her  to  reach  a  point  where  can  be  viewed  the  advance 
made,  the  cost  counted  and  a  decision  rendered,  whether  what  has  been 
gained  is  eqxx&l  in  value  to  the  effort  made.  We  find  recommended  by  vege- 
tarians a  damty  diet  for  which  is  claimed  all  the  value  of  flesh.  It  can  oe  had 
from  grains,  fruits  and  nuts  rightly  proportioned.  A  glass  of  lemonade  with 
bread  and  butter.  These  are  combinations  that  are  to  take  the  place  of  our 
heavy  meals.  It  is  plainly  evident  that  such  foods  will  not  verv  soon  be 
adopted  by  our  farming  classes  as  a  body,  since  the  systems  of  a  nard-work- 
ing  farm  people  look  for  foods  that  will  yield  them  the  flush  of -vital  force. 

What  about  the  meats  she  is  to  prepare Y  Some  people  declare  that  pork 
and  lard  are  unfit  for  use.  Others  claim  that  some  of  our  most  to-be- dreaded 
diseases  come  directly  from  the  use  of  beef,  or  from  the  products  of  the  cow. 
to  which  the  most  ardent  vegetarians  do  not  obiect.  Milk  and  butter  are  used 
80  universally  in  our  farm  cookery  that  for  a  farmer's  wife  to  undertake  to 
cook  without  them  would  be  to  b];^nd  her  with  the  title  of  "poor  cook."  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  behooves  our  women  to  study  the  best  ways  and  means  in 
the  good  results  the}r  may  eventually  produce.  The  wide-awake  farmer's 
wife  possesses  unlimited  ambition  and  bends  everv  energy  to  the  business  of 
helping  to  make  a  living  and  get  ahead.  She  looks  well  to  the  ways  of  the 
household.  She  is  working  up  on  all  questions  and  reforms  of  the  day.  The 
point  of  great  value  in  this  household  work,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  must  be 
suited  to  the  great  masses,  the  people  of  moderate  means  and  simple  and 
healthy  tastes.  She  can't  be  catering  to  people  of  fads  and  affectations  who 
can  not  enjoy  even  a  dish  unless  it  has  a  French  name.  Plain  United  States 
language  and  material  are  what  she  wants.  She  wants  really  serviceable  and 
reliable  foods.  She  wants  valuable  helps  in  the  household.  She  wants  some- 
thing that  will  help  her  in  rearing  her  lamily  properly.  And  since  the  child- 
ren are  supposed  to  get  all  nourishment  to  sustain  life  and  growth  from  the 
foods  she  places  upon  her  table,  she  wants  to  learn  the  best  ways  of  prepar- 
ing them.  We  all,  who  have  boys,  know  how  very  hungry  they  are 
when  they  come  to  the  table.  They  must  have  something  to  satisfy 
that  hunger  that  will  at  the  same  time  help  them  to  grow  into  strong, 
robust,  t hinging  men.  In  all  nature,  whether  in  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom,  there  are  certain  laws  which,  if  broken  or  unheeded,  re- 
tara  growth.  Plain,  wholesome  foods  properly  coeked  are  necessary  for 
proper  development.  But  what  is  proper  fooat  She  is  told  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  use  pig's  flesh.    Paul  says  "milk  tor  babes  and  meat  for  strong  men." 
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VeRetarians  say,  *'Thoa  shalt  eat  ^o  meat."  A  teacher  tells  her:  ''I  have 
had  pupils  in  my  school  whose  parents  would  not  allow  meats  on  the  table, 
and  know  it  to  be  true  that  such  children  were  stunted  physically  and  men- 
tally." With  this  conflictinii:  evidence  before  her,  it  is  plainly  evident  that 
there  should  be  a  strong^  determination  to  find  out  the  best,  and  work  as  far 
as  it  is  consistent  with  fsrood  sense  and  circumstances.  It  is  only  when  we 
begin  to  study,  that  we  find  out  how  little  we  know.  When  we  make  the 
table  a  study  we  may  learn  very  many  ways  of  cookint:  palatable  and  nour- 
ishingr  dishes  which  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  family  with  good  results;  also 
many  pretty  ways  of  servinfir  that  will  stimulate  the  appetite.  A  woman  can 
nowhere  show  her  good  taste  in  such  an  appreciable  manner  as  in  the  way 
she  prepares  and  serves  the  foods  she  places  upon  her  table.  Surely  we  can 
decide  upon  her  prudence  and  economy  if  she  keeps  within  her  means.  She 
shows  her  neatness  if  the  damask  be  neat,  clean  and  in  good  repair,  and  if 
the  dishes  be  correspondingly  attractive.  All  over  the  wide  world  food  is 
found  a  necessity  to  sustain  life,  and  it  has  always  been  so.  Our  foremothers 
each  handed  down  to  us  her  system  of  cookery.  But  today  we  are  threat- 
ened with  a  general  uprising  in  the  simplification  of  the  art  and  the  necessity 
for  better  utensils  with  which  to  work.  This  being  the  case,  it  behooves  our 
women  to  acauaint  themselves  with  these  conditions  and  keep  pace  with  the 
live  world.  It  becomes  us,  as  farmers'  wives,  to  improve  our  intellect,  for 
this  invariably  enables  us  to  better  perform  our  home  duties.  The  word  in- 
telligence is  defined  as  the  act  of  knowing,  and  the  power  to  advance  to  an 
intellectual  state,  to  receive  and  retain  knowledge,  and  to  be  capable  of  dis- 
criminating by  comparison,  through  the  exercise  of  our  senses,  tne  good  and 
helpful  from  the  false  and  hurtful.  We  well  know  that  almost  every  day 
something  turns  up  to  be  decided  upon.  No  less  so  in  the  preparation  of  our 
meals  than  in  other  household  matters.  The  most  potentially  essential  thing 
for  us  to  do  is  to  come  together  in  a  spirit  of  sisterly  feeling,  into  a  solid 
phalanx  of  cooperating  entities,  having  pluck  and  sense  enough  in  the 
organization  to  provide  for  the  physical  and  moral  needs  of  ourselves 
and  families.  We  need  to  adopt  some  resolutions  of  principles  along 
economic  lines  demanding  progress  and  reform  suitable  for  the  masses. 
It  is  certain  that  this  is  what  must  be  done  to  fully  learn  the 
wants  of  the  woman  in  farm  life.  It  is  the  only  way  to 
reach  her.  The  wide-awake  farm  woman  is  the  most  independent 
cook  in  the  land.  Her  larder  is  well  filled  with  the  products  of  the  garden, 
the  truck  patch,  the  orchard,  the  poultry  yard,  etc.,  etc.  Her  table  is  well 
set  with  a  variety  of  foods,  such  as  she  generally  has  on  hand.  It  is  not  the 
woman  who  manages  to  have  plenty  on  nand  who  works  the  harder,  but  the 
one  who  knows  not  what  to  procure  for  the  next  meal.  It  is  the  worry  con- 
nected with  the  situation  that  tires  her.  The  one  who  provides  takes  her  sur- 
plus products  to  the  village  store  where  she  exchanges  them  for  sugars,  cof- 
fees, sodas,  calicos,  ginghams,  etc.,  that  she  finds  necessary  to  complete  the 
circle  in  the  kitchen.  Her  canned  goods  and  well  preserved  meats  furnish 
her  a  ready  supply  by  which  she  cooks  with  ease.  Of  course  she  worked 
when  fruit  was  in  season  to  preserve  it  for  future  use.  But  it  was  onlv  for  a 
comparative  few  days.  Would  any  one  say  that  her  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables were  not  wholesome  foodf  Certainly  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
they  should  not  be,  because  they  are  put  up  purely  in  air-tight  glass  jars, 
and  the  woman  who  has  a  plentv  may  consider  herself  blessed.  The  great 
majority  of  us  have  very  little  but  what  we  work  for.  You  can  find  more 
discontent  garnered  up  m  one  idle  life  than  in  a  score  of  active  ones.  The 
woman  who  is  always  at  a  loss  what  to  cook,  in  emergency  cases,  has  herself 
to  blame,  unless  she  is  not  her  own  master,  when  she  is  to  be  pitied.  So 
long  as  the  active  farm  woman  is  not  given  something  better,  she  will  prefer 
to  ^o  on  in  her  independent  way,  and  you  may  talk  to  her  until  your  tongue 
is  tired  of  the  disadvantages  of  farm  isolation  and  she  will  laugh  at  you.  Bhe 
can  make  good  bread  and  butter  and  she  will  tell  you  that  she  knows  which 
side  of  her  bread  is  buttered.  The  sensible  farm  woman  is  as  willing  to  learn 
as  such  of  any  other  occupation.  But  she  has  no  time  to  waste,  consequently 
she  looks  for  something  practical.  A  good  cook  is  such  by  experience  and 
that  only,  and  she  is  proud  of  her  well  prepared  table.    A  good  home  with  a 
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correspondingly  well  set  table  is  the  heig^ht  of  civilization.  Law  njay  and 
does  restrict  crime,  intempeiance  and  social  evils,  but  proper  home  condi- 
tions will  cure  the  evil  when  once  they  are  rightly  understood. 


CONVENIENT  FARM  HOMES. 

By  Mrs.  Isaac  Raymond,  Philo,  III. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  the  little  hills  seemed  very  steei>.  and  a  mile  was  a 
long,  long  distance.  After  mv  father  had  taken  his  family  to  the  county 
fair  or  a  mass  meeting,  and  as  we  were  driving  home  at  nightfall  making 
one  of  the  many  weary  loads  of  the  long  procession  along  the  dusty  road,  we 
could  see  over  the  Illinois  prairies  so  man^  houses,  it  seemed  to  me,  and 
everybody  going  on  and  on  until  he  came  to  the  one  that  belonged  to  him. 
I  used  to  wonder  some  times  that  people  never  got  lost,  or  claimed  some- 
body's house  that  was  better  than  theirs. 

The  love  of  home  is  a  natural  instinct.  In  my  child's  mind  no  home  could 
be  better  than  the  one  my  father's  industry  had  provided,  and  mv  mother's 
brave  cheerfulness  made  bright  for  us  all.  This  is  the  essential  thing  about 
a  home,  that  the  children  shall  feel  that  it  is  the  best  and  safest  place  on 
earth.  If  a  farmer  doesn't  have  a  pleasant  home  he  doesn't  have  much.  He 
may  have  a  large  bank  account  and  man^r  cattle  and  horses,  but  this  is 
nothing  if  his  home  be  a  cheerless  and  uncomfortable  one. 

I  know  little  of  architecture,  and  less  about  purchasing  or  Quality  of  ma- 
terials, so  can  only  give  yon  the  best  I  know  in  a  plain  way  of  what  I  have 
learned  from  observation  and  experience  and  the  experience  of  those  about 
me. 

I  want  to  say  in  the  first  place  that  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  house 
does  not  always  depend  on  the  size  of  it.  I  once  had  a  neighbor,  a  man  of 
wealth,  who  built  himself  a  large  mansion  on  a  **hill  that  was  beautiful  for 
situation."  The  rooms  were  large,  but  he  did  not  believe  in  ** Yankee  no- 
tions," so  there  were  neither  closets  nor  cupboards. 

In  the  bed  rooms  he  had  rows  of  hooks  for  clothing  as  did  our  forefathers 
in  their  log  cabins.  The  kitchen  was  'Marge  enough  to  eat  in,"  and  there 
was  plenty  of  room  so  the  hired  men  could  sit  around  evenings  and  rainy 
days  while  the  housekeeper  worked.  The  well  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
house  and  a  cistern  was  a  **  Yankee  notion,"  as  well  as  the  closets.  Do  you 
think  that  housekeeper  had  an  easy  timet  She  had  less  chance  to  make  her 
work  easy  than  in  a  smaller  house. 

Another  neighbor,  a  thrifty  young  man  paying  for  a  little  farm,  fixed  up  a 
tiny  house  so  that  it  was  a  real  home,  'the  house  had  three  rooms  and  a 
cellar.  All  was  newly  plastered  and  painted,  and  the  cellar  cleaned  and 
made  wholesome.  How  he  wished  that  he  could  afford  to  build  a  dining 
room  and  another  bedroom.  He  could  not  do  this,  but  from  one  end  of  the 
porch  opening  into  the  kitchen  he  built  a  famous  large  pantry.  In  that 
pantiry  his  wife  had  her  work  table  and  flour  barrel  and  all  of  her  cooking 
utensils.  She  was  an  excellent  manager  and  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  see 
her  work.  In  no  house  with  all  the  modern  conveniences  could  a  wholesome 
meal  be  gotten  up  more  deftly  or  skillfully,  and  it  was  a  joy  to  sit  down  and 
eat  in  the  immaculate  kitchen.  There  was  no  closet  in  tbe  bedroom,  but  a 
wide  shelf  was  put  up  on  which  the  extra  bedding  could  be  placed  and  under 
that  a  row  of  wardrobe  hooks  for  clothing.  This,  when  covered  with  a  cur- 
tain, made  a  very  comfortable  substitute  for  a  wardrobe  and  linen  closet. 

Thus  you  see  the  convenient  home  must  be  in  the  thought  and  work  of  the 
man  first,  but  it  is  not  complete  without  the  aid  and  assistance  and  contented 
spirit  of  his  wife. 

**The  house  should  be  the  best  and  utmost  expression  of  the  home  spirit, 
the  best  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  the  utmost  eonvenience  aad  comfort 
for  all  under  its  roof." 

—11  F. 
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Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Boston  Institute  of 
Technology,  has  written  one  of  the  shortest,  most  compact  and  practical 
manuals — Home  Sanitation.  It  covers  the  ground  for  both  city  and  country 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  house,  its  drainage  and  plumbing,  its  ventilation, 
heating  and  lighting. 

Let  us  build  our  house  on  the  farm  on  a  rise  of  ground,  if  possible.  Give 
the  living  rooms  the  sunny  side  of  the  house,  putting  store  rooms  and  spare 
rooms  on  the  north  side.  But  do  not  build  any  rooms  that  are  to  be  kept 
shut  up  to  grow  stale  and  musty  from  disuse,  as  we  are  told  some  of  the  best 
rooms  were  in  old  New  England. 

Build  the  foundation  of  the  house  from  sixteen  inches  to  two  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  house  will  look  better,  the  floors  will  be  drier  and  the  house 
much  more  easily  kept  in  a  healthful  condition,  than  when  built  too  close  to 
the  ground.  Of  course,  the*  space,  when  there  is  no  cellar,  should  be  well 
ventilated  through  the  foundation  walls.  The  greatest  objection  I  flnd  to 
many  well-built  farm  homes  is  the  '*nice'big  kitchen.''  When  the  kitchen  is 
so  large,  it  usually  serves  also  for  a  dining  room.  It  also  serves  the  purpose 
of  store  room  and  ward-robe.  The  house  mother  travels  many  weary  miles  a 
day,  doing  the  necessary  cooking  and  cleaning,  setting  and  clearing  away  the 
table,  etc.,  and  it  takes  much  strength  to  keep  the  floor  of  so  large  a  room  in 
order.  The  hurry  and  worry  of  getting  up  a  meal  is  much  less  if  the  dining- 
room  is  a  separate  apartment.  The  table  can  be  set  before  the  cooking  of  a 
meal  begins  and  much  confusion  and  weariness  are  thus  prevented. 

With  the  small  kitchen  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  kitchen  pantry,  a  room  for 
a  refrigerator  and  water  tank  if  you  can  afford  them,  ana  somewhere  near 
the  kitchen,  a  closet  or  large  wardrobe  for  the  old  coats  and  wraps,  the  felt 
and  rubber  boots  and  overshoes  so  necessary  on  the  farm,  but  so  unsightly 
and  such  a  trouble  to  the  housewife  if  they  must  be  kept  continually  in  the 
kitchen.  These  things  must  be  warm  and  dry  and  an  outside  closet  on  a  cold 
porch  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  keep  them. 

Many  times  on  a  farm  a  lack  of  convenience  in  reaching  sitting  room  and 
parlor  from  the  working  side  of  the  house  leads  to  their  disuse. 

If  the  hall  at  a  country  house  is  at  one  side  of  the  front  the  rooms  can  be 
thrown  together  and  thus  be  more  cheerful  and  more  easily  warmed.  Have 
at  least  one  grate  in  a  house  down  stairs  for  it  is  an  excellent  ventilator  and 
nothing  is  more  cheerful  and  healthful  than  an  open  Are.  As  to  other  methods 
of  heating,  all  are  now  tried  on  the  farm,  but  if  many  miles  from  a  plumber, 
it  is  not  best  to  have  too  many  sets  of  pipes  in  the  house  to  be  lookea  after. 

In  my  own  home,  our  house  is  heated  with  hot  air.  We  have  used  an 
Akron  air  blast  furnace  eight  years  with  perfect  satisfaction.  We  use  a  good 
deal  of  wood  with  soft  coal  for  fuel.  The  combustion  of  this  furnace  is  nearly 
perfect,  the  quantitv  of  ashes  is  surprisingly  small  in  proportion  to  the  fuel 
consumed,  and  the  furnace  is  easily  regulated. 

The  drainage  and  water  supply  on  a  farm  as  elsewhere  are  ver^  important 
questions.      Where  there  is  a  tubular  well,  a  force  pump  and  wind  mill  or 

gasoline  engine  are  generally  in  use.    By  this  means  the  water  can  be  oon- 
ucted  to  the  kitchen  or  rooms  adjoining. 

Again,  I  shall  have  to  speak  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  a  method  of 
bringing  water  to  the  house  that  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  In  a  little 
room  off  the  kithen.  we  have  a  galvanized  iron  tank  holding  60  gallons.  It 
is  encased  in  a  hara  wood  box  with  a  cover.  The  tank  is  elevated  about  two 
feet  above  the  floor.  In  the  floor  under  the  faucet  is  placed  an  iron  sink, 
from  which  a  drain  carries  away  the  waste  water.  All  the  water  that  is 
pumped  by  the  wind  mill  passes  through  this  house  tank  and  by  a  return  pipe 
IS  conducted  to  a  tank  in  the  pasture,  where  the  cattle  and  horses  have  access 
to  it.  It  is  pumped  in  through  an  inch  pipe  and  runs  out  through  one  and 
one-fourth  inch  pipe,  thus  averting  dangtjr  of  an  overflow  when  tlie  wind- 
mill is  pumping  rapidly. 

Sometimes  a  small  tank  with  a  faucet  is  placed  over  the  work  table,  and 
one  of  my  neighbors  has  a  tank  very  near  her  kitchen  stove,  out  of  which 
she  dips  water  for  household  use.    The  water  in  these  last  mentioned  tanks  is 
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&pt  to  cret  stale,  as  there  is  no  pipe  for  carrying^  away  the  water.  Another 
method  of  ^etting^  water  into  a  house  from  a  wind- mill  is  to  8im{>ly  have  a 
return  of  the  pipe  with  a  faucet  attached  and  any  time  the  wind-mill  is 
pumping:,  buckets,  tubs  or  a  tank  may  be  filled.  I  am  told  that  this  attach- 
ment placed  on  a  pipe  Ipading^  from  the  well  costs  only  about  three  dollars. 
Of  course  a  stationary  tank  and  drain  are  much  more  satisfactory.  The  cost 
of  the  one  I  mentioned  was  about  thirty  dollars  as  prices  are  now. 

Every  one  who  builds  a  reasonably  c^ood  house  should  have  one  or  more 
cisterns  as  the  soft  water  is  so  much  oetter  for  washinfi:  and  bathing:  pur- 
poses, for  dish  washing  and  keeping:  the  children's  faces  clean.  It  is  '*the 
trouble"  of  g:etting:  things  done  more  than  the  expense  that  causes  many 
well- to*  do  farmers  to  do  without  these  things  so  necessary  to  the  comfort  of 
the  household. 

No  one  needs  a  bath  room  more  or  oftener  than  a  farmer,  yet  how  few  plan 
for  them  when  they  build  a  house.  The  expense'is  not  g^reat  for  fitting  one 
up  and  if  the  house  is  not  warmed  by  steam  or  hot  air  a  small  oil  stove  can 
be  used  to  warm  the  bath  room  and  keep  pipes  and  pump  from  freezing  in 
oold  weather. 

Do  not  build  a  city  house  in  the  country.  Have  a  bed  room  down  stairs 
for  the  mother  instead  of  givinjB:  the  extra  room  to  a  reception  hall.  Do  not 
plan  your  doors  and  windows  without  giving  due  thought  to  a  place  for  the 
different  pieces  of  furniture.  I  heard  a  young  woman  say,  **I  have  so  many 
double  doors  iz\  my  new  house  there  isn't  a  place  for  a  couch  anywhere."  If 
you  have  a  bay  window  do  not  make  it  too  small;  nine  feet  wide  and  three 
teet  deep  is  not  too  large.  Have  outride  blinds  if  yon  can  afford  them;  they 
keep  out  much  heat  ana  are  nice  in  cold  weather. 

Don't  forget  to  have  a  wide  comfortable  porch  where  the  whole  family  may 
-assemble  in  the  summer  evenings. 

Have  plenty  of  closets  and  a  store  room,  which  is  so  much  better  than  an 
attic  because  it  will  not  hold  so  much.  Many  are  too  apt  to  let  old  clothes 
and  old  furniture  accumulate  when  they  might  be  put  to  better  uses.  Have 
one  closet  with  wide  deep  shelves  on  purpose  for  bedding.  Have  a  medicine 
case  or  closet  in  some  handy  corner  where  all  sorts  of  necessary  drugs  may 
be  kept  and  easily  found  when  needed  for  man  or  beast-  Farmers  and  farm- 
ers' wives  need  to  be  well  equipped  for  emergencies  when  they  are  from  two 
to  ten  miles  from  a  physician  or  veterinary  surgeon. 

If  you  do  not  employ  a  regular  architect  to  furnish  a  desicrn  you  will  find 
that  you  need  all  possible  helps  and  hints  about  these  little  things  or  you  will 
not  take  thought  about  them  when  you  go  to  plan  your  house. 

.  The  time  is  past  when  to  live  on  a  farm  means  the  doing  without  all  sem- 
blance of  luxury  and  convenience  as  it  did  in  the  primitive  days  of  our  civili- 
zation. Housekeeping  is  now  a  trade  or  profession.  There  is  enough  of 
drudgery  in  the  routine  of  daily  life  in  spite  of  the  good  management  of  the 
active  brain  and  busy  hand  assisted  by  all  of  the  useful  inventions  of  the 
present  time.  Let  us  all  strive  to  build  at  least  as  *  Veil  as  we  know"  and 
make  our  homes  on  the  farm  not  only  comfortable  in.  every  way  but  worthy 
•of  their  environment  and  pleasing  to  the  eyes  of  all,  for  *'Here  in  circling 
fields  of  wheat  and  corn  around  the  home,  a  nation^s  strength  is  born." 
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MINUTES  OF  MEETINOS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTE  OF  THE  ILLINOIS 

FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  FROM  FEBRUARY 

28,  1899,  TO  FEBRUARY  27,  1900. 


Minutes  of  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute,  February  28, 1899. 

Rooms  Illinois  Fabmers'  Institute, 

SprinCxFIELD,  February  28,  1899,  3:30  P.  M. 

The  new  Board  was  called  to  order  by  President  Moore. 

Present:  Messrs.  Beal,  Burroughs,  Coolidge,  Davenport,  Deany 
Dolton,  Dunlap,  Fulkerson,  Grout,  Gurler,  Kimzey,  King,.  Lindemann^ 
Mann,  Mills,  Moore,  Shank,  Willmarth  and  Wilson. 

The  minutes  of  the  convention  of  delegates  representing  County 
Institutes  and  held  at  Princeton,  February  23,  1899,  were  read  and 
on  motion  ordered  spread  upon  the  record. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lindemann  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
on  credentials,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Lindemann,  Shank  and  Eimzey. 
The  Committee  on  Credentials,  after  duly  examining  the  certificates 
of  election  and  accompanying  credentials,  made  the  following  report 
which,  on  motion,  was  adopted: 

We,  your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  credentials  of  the  recently 
elected  directors,  do  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  examined  the  certin- 
oates  of  election  and  find  them  correct  and  that  the  following  have  been  duly 
elected  directors  for  the  ensuing  two  years : 

Second  District,  W.  R.  Goodwin,  Jr.,  Chicago. 

Fourth  District,  Geo.  H.  Cleveland,  Chicago. 

Sixth  District,  William  Stewart,  Chicago. 

Eighth  District,  C.  D.  Bartlett,  Bartlett. 

Tenth  District,  J.  H.  Coolidge,  Galesburg. 

Twelfth  District,  F.  I.  Mann,  Gilman. 

Fourteenth  District,  Oliver  Wilson,  Magnolia. 

Sixteenth  District,  A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester. 

Eighteenth  District,  E.  W.  Burroughs,  Edwardsville. 

Twentieth  District,  L.  N.  Beal,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Twenty- second  District.    No  person  elected. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  J.  Lindemann, 
D.  H.  Shank, 
Walter  R.  Kimzey, 

Committee, 
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The  next  order  of  business  being  the  election  of  officers,  Mr.  Moore 
asked  the  privilege  of  nominating  Mr.  Willmarth  as  president  and 
disked  that  his  election  be  made  unanimous.  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Willmarth  was  seconded  by  Messrs.  Grout  and  Beal. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kimzey  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the 
vote  of  all  present  for  Mr.  Willmarth  as  president.  The  secretary 
cast  the  vote  as  instructed  and  Mr.  Willmarth  was  declared  duly 
elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Wilson  adopted  that  the  Board  proceed  to  nominate 
«nd  elect  the  remaining  officers  by  ballot. 

The  informal  ballot  for  vice  president  resulted  as  follows:  Beal, 
S]  King,  6;  Grout,  1;  Dean,  1;  Wilson,  1;  Kimzey,  1;  total,  18. 
Necessary  to  a  choice,  10. 

The  first  ballot  for  vice  president  resulted  as  follows:  Beall,  11; 
King,  6;  Kimzey,  1;  Grout,  1;  total,  18.  Necessary  to  a  choice,  10. 
Mr.  Beal,  having  received  a  majority  of  the  vote  cast,  was  declared 
<iuly  elected  vice  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton  the  election  of  Mr.  Beal  was  made 
(Unanimous. 

The  first  informal  ballot  for  secretary  resulted  as  follows:  Hos- 
tetter,  9;  Mills,  9;  Wilson,  1. 

The  first  ballot  for  secretary  resulted  as  follows:  Hostetter,  10; 
Mills,  9.    Necessary  to  a  choice,  10. 

A  number  of  members  stated  that  there  was  a  misunderstanding  in 
(reference  to  the  vote,  and  another  ballot  was  ordered,  which  resulted 
»as  follows  Hos tetter,  10;  Mills,  8;  Wilson,  1.  Necessary  to  choice, 
10.  Mr.  Hostetter  having  received  a  majority  df  the  votes  cast  was 
•declared  duly  elected.  The  informal  ballot  for  Superintendent  of 
Jnstitutes  resulted  as  follows:  Mills,  7;  Hostetter,  5;  Davenport,  3; 
Wilson,  4.  Necessary  to  choice,  10.  The  first  ballot  for  Superin- 
rtendent  of  Institutes  resulted  as  follows:  Mills,  9;  Hostetter,  7; 
Wilson,  3;  total,  19.  Necessary  to  a  choice,  10.  The  second  ballot 
if  or  Superintendent  of  Institutes  resulted  as  follows:  Mills,  9;  Hos- 
Ttetter,  9;  Wilson,  1.  Necessary  to  a  choice,  10.  The  third  ballot  for 
^Superintendent  of  Institutes  resulted  as  follows:  Mills,  8;  Hos- 
tetter, 10;  Wilson,  1;  Blank,  1.  The  members  present  were  then 
ipolled  and  it  was  found  that  only  19  were  present  and  the  third  bal- 
lot was  declared  void.  The  fourth  ballot  for  Superintendent  resulted 
AS  follows:  Mills,  9;  Hostetter,  10.  Necessary  to  a  chice,  10.  Mr. 
Hostetter  having  received  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  was  declared 
duly  elected  Superintendent  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  informal  ballot  for  Treasurer  resulted  as  follows:  Grout,  18^ 
Wilson,  0. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton,  Mr.  Grout  was  declared  the  unanimous 

choice  of  the  Board  for  Treasurer  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed 

to  cast  the  vote  of  all   present   for   Mr.  Grout  for  Treasurer,  which 

was  done,  and  he  was  declared  duly  elected  Treasurer  for  the  ensu- 

•  ing  year, 
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The  new  oflScers  were  then  inducted  into  oflSce  and  Mr.  Willmarth 
assumed  the  duties  of  President  and  Mr.  Hostetter  the  duties  of 
Secretary. 

Amos  Moore, 

Chas.  F.  Mills,  President 

Secretary  . 

President  Willmarth  announced  that  all  committees  appointed  by 
the  previous  Board  would  be  continued  till  he  should  announce  the 
new  committees. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  King,  Grout,  Moore  and  Mills  as 
a  special  Committee  on  Agricultural  College,  to  be  continued  during 
the  term  of  the  present  Legislature. 

Mr.  King  stated  that  the  bill  providing  for  an  Agricultural  Col- 
lege was  now  pending  in  the  Legislature,  and  urged  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  call  upon  his  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  ask  them  to  support  the  Agricultural  College  bill. 

Mr.  Dunlap  suggested  that  the  farmers  in  the  Legislature  be  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  the  farmers  having  all  that  the  bill 
asks  for;  we  should  have  the  whole  amount  of  $1^,000. 

On  motion  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Institute  room  at 
7:30  p.  m. 


Institute  Room,  7 :30  P.  M. 

Board  met  as  per  adjournment.  President  Willmarth  in  the  chair. 

Roll  call  showed  the  following  members  present:  Beal,  Bur- 
roughs, Coolidge,  Davenport,  Dolton,  Fulkerson,  Gurler,  Kimzey^ 
King,  Lindemann,  Mann,  Mills,  Moore,  Shank,  Willmarth,  Wilson, 
and  Secretary  Hostetter. 

Director  King  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  Attorney  General  and  secure  his  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  manner  of  election  of  directors  from  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  Cook  county.     Motion  carried. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  King,  Dolton  and  Moore  as  said  com- 
mittee. 

Director  Kimzey  oflFered  the  following  resolution: 

Besolved,  That  the  sum  of  $2,890  be  set  aside,  $20.00  to  go  to  each  of  the 
counties  to  assist  in  furnishing  speakers  from  outside  of  the  county,  and 
$50.00  to  be  appropriated  for  each  congressional  round-up  in  excess  of  the 
$20.00  for  each  county,  all  to  be  used  m  securing  speakers  from  outside  of 
the  county.  One  congressional  round- up  to  be  held  in  Cook  county  and  one 
in  Lake  county,  the  above  to  become  operative  immediately  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  the  appropriation  bill  by  the  Legislature. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  called  upon  its  adoption,  the  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  following  vote:  Yeas— Beal,  Burroughs,  Cool- 
idge, Davenport,  Dolton,  Fulkerson,  Gurler,  Kimzey,  King,  Linde- 
mann, Mills,  Moore,  Shank,  Willmarth,  Wilson.  Nays — Mann. 
Yeas,  15;  nays,  1. 
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Director  Mills  offered  the  following  resolution  and  moved  its  adop- 
tion: 

Besolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  print  for  each  County  Insti- 
tute 1,000  programs,  provided,  that  copy  is  sent  in  time  to  complete  the  same 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  said  programs  to  contain  the 
announcement  of  the  County  Institute  on  the  first  page,  the  program  of  the 
meeting  on  the  second  and  third  pauses,  and  the  fourth  page  to  contain  the 
list  of  tne  Directors  of  the  State  Institute,  the  time  and  place  of  the  State 
and  Congressional  Institutes. 

Motion  to  adopt  carried. 

Mr.  Kimzey  suggested  that  a  list  of  topics  and  speakers  be  fur- 
nished to  the  County  Institutes  by  the  first  of  July. 

Mr.  Dolton  stated  that  he  considered  six  to  ten  days  time  in  ad- 
vertising a  meeting  was  more  effective  in  getting  an  attendance  than 
if  extended  over  a  longer  time. 

Director  Beal  reported  that  he  had  done  some  work  in  the  22nd 
district,  and  had  arranged  for  an  Institute  in  Pulaski  county  to  be 
held  on  the  10th  of  March,  1899. 

Director  Kimzey  moved  that  Mr.  Beal  be  appointed  to  call  a  dele- 
sate  meeting  in  the  22nd  district  and  ask  for  the  nomination  of  a 
director  from  that  district.     Motion  carried. 

Director  Fulkerson  moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  auth- 
orized to  pass  upon  and  approve  the  Treasurer's  bond. 

Motion  carried. 

Director  Kimzey  moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  allow  bills  presented  by  the  Illinois  Domestic  Science  Asso- 
ciation not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  in  amount. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Periam,  a  retiring  member,  being  called  upon,  made  some 
pleasant  remarks,  thanking  the  members  of  the  Board  for  courtesies 
extended  to  him  while  a  member  of  the  Board.  He  said  he  would 
remain  with  the  Board  in  heart  and  soul  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
industrial  education  and  predicted  that  much  could  and  would  be 
done  by  continued  harmonious  effort. 

Col.  W.  H.  Fulkerson,  in  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
invited  the  members  of  the  Institute  Board  to  visit  and  form  closer 
relations  with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  He  said  their  work 
was  along  the  same  lines  and  all  could  be  helped  by  cooperative 
effort.  Mr.  Ghirler,  in  behalf  of  the  State  Dairyman's  Association, 
spoke  of  the  good  work  being  done  by  the  Institutes  in  the  interest 
of  dairying  and  said  the  dairymen  would  ever  be  ready  to  help  the 
Institutes  in  their  good  work. 

The  Chair  announced  that  existing  committees  would  hold  till 
their  successors  were  appointed.     On  motion  adjourned. 

Amos  Moore, 

Chas.  F.  Mills,  President. 

Secretary, 
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Rooms  op  Farmer's  Institute, 

Springfield,  III.,  March  1, 1899, 9  A.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  on  call  of  the  chairman. 

Present:  Directors  Willmarth,  Dolton,  King,  Beal  and  Moore, 
and  Secretary  Hostetter. 

Director  King  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  have 
stationery  printed  for  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Illinois  Farm- 
ers Institute  and  forward  a  supply  to  each  director.     Motion  carried. 

Bills  which  had  been  presented  were  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  who  reported  on  them  as  follows: 

lo  the  Board  oj  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  having  duly  exam- 
ined  the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same,  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts,  viz: 


E.  W.  Burrouehs Director's  expenses. 

G.  A.  Willmarth 

D.  H.  Shank 

A.  F.  Moore 

Walter  R.  Kimzey 

Mr-*.  Mary  Turner  Carriel State  Institute 

G.  H.  Gurler Director's  expenses. 

G.  A.  Willmarth 


Total 


98  10 
200 

10  97 
200 

8950 

11  80 
18  25 
16  91 


1160  12 


Signed  by  Directors  Willmarth,  Moore,  Dolton,  Kinif  and  Beal. 

Director  King  moved  that  the  typewriter  belonging  to  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute,  now  in  possession  of  Ex-President  Moore,  be  shipped 
to  President  Willmarth  for  his  use.     Motion  carried. 

Director  King  moved  that  the  outgoing  Secretary  and  Superinten- 
tendent  be  instructed  to  turn  over  to  Secretary- Elect  Hostetter  in 
the  Farmers'  Institute  room,  all  papers  and  property  in  his  posses- 
sion pertaining  to  those  offices  belonging  to  the  Farmers'  institute. 
Motion  carried. 

On  motion  of  Director  Moore  Committee  adjourned  to  meet  on 
call  of  the  President. 


Institute  Room,  March  1,  2:00  P.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  on  call  of  Chairman  Willmarth. 
Present:  Directors  Willmarth,  Beal,  King  and  Moore.  Absent: 
Director  Dolton. 

Director  King  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  buy  a 
copying  press  and  outfit,  and  a  metal  box  with  a  lock  in  which  to 
keep  important  papers  The  bids  for  such  supplies  to  be  approved 
by  Chairman  Willmarth  before  purchasing  same.     Motion  carried. 

Director  King  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  prepare 
a  letter  transmitting  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  State  Farmers' 
Institute   at   Princeton   upon  teaching    agriculture  in  our    public 
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schools,  to  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  that  the  let- 
ter also  state  that  the  Executive  Committee  endorses  House  Bill  No. 
277  and  Senate  Bill  No.  165  as  covering  the  purposes  of  the  resolution, 
euch  letter  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Farmers' 
Institute.. 

Motion  carried. 

On  motion  of  Director  Beal,  Committee  adjourned  to  meet  on  call 
of  the  Chairman. 

Minutes  read  and  approved  March  21,  1899. 

G.  A.  WiLLMARTH, 

A.  B.  HosTBTTER,  President. 

Secretary. 


Farmers'  Institute  Room, 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1899,  1:30  P.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  pusuant  to  the  call  of  the  President 
of  the  Board.  Present,  Chairman  Willmarth,  Directors  Beal,  Dolton, 
King,  Moore,  and  Secretary  Hostetter. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Moore  the  Committee  took  a  recess  of  thirty 
minutes  to  meet  with  Senate  Committee. 


2:00  P.  M. 

Committee  again  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Willmarth.  Same 
present  as  before. 

Mr.  King  moved  that  the  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  final 
meeting  of  the  preceding  board,  that  the  same  may  be  approved 
for  the  annual  report.    Motion  carried. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  record  of  the  final  meeting  of  the  last 
Board  which  on  motion  of  Mr.  King  was  approved. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  bond  submitted  by  Treasurer-elect  A. 
P,  Grout  as  follows: 

Enow  all  Men  by  These  Presents. 

That  we,  Albert  P.  Grout  as  principal,  and  C.  H.  Condit,  William  Neat 
and  Jo8.  V.  Carpenter  as  secarities,  all  of  the  county  of  Scott,  and  State  of 
Illinois,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  their  successors  in  office,  in 
the  penal  sum  o£  twenty  thousand  ($20,000.00)  dollars,  current  money  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farm- 
ers' Institute  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  their  successors  in  office,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  do  bind  ourselves  and  each  of 
us,  our  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  and  each  of  them,  jointly,  sever- 
ally and  firmly  by  these  presents. 

Siened  with  our  hands  and  sealed  with  our  seals,  this  13th  day  of  March 
A.  D.  1899. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such.  That  whereas  the  above  bounden 
Albert  P.  Grout  was,  on  the  28th  day  of  February,  1899,  duly  elected  treas- 
urer of  said  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  in  the  State  of  Illinois  aforesaid. 
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NoiD,  therefore,  if  the  said  Albert  P.  Grout  shall  faithfully  discharf^  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  pay  over  all  moneys  that  may  come  to  his  hauds  by 
virture  thereof,  and  render  a  just  and  true  account  of  the  same,  when  there- 
upon reauired  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers's  Institute 
aforesaid,  and  if  he  shall  well  and  truly  perform  all  and  every  act  and  duty 
enjoined  on  him  by  virtue  of  said  office,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  abilities,  then  this  obliifation  to  be  void, 
otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 


Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 


[Seal. 

'Seal.l 

Seal. 


Albert  P.  Grout. 

C.  H.  CONDIT. 

William  Neat. 

Jos.  v.  Carpenter,    [^eal.! 

Approved  this day  of A.  D.  180 

State  of  Illinois.  \ 

County  of  Scott,   j  I,  Alonzo  Ellis,  a  notary  public  in  and 

for  said  county  and  State  do  hereby  certify  that  Albert  P.  Grout,  C.  H.  Con- 
dit,  William  Neat  and  Jos.  V.  Carpenter,  who  are  each  personally  known  to 

me  to  be  the  same  persons  whose  names  are  subscribed  to 

the  foregoing?  instrument,  appeared  before  me  this  day  in 

person  and  acknowledged  that  they  siened,  sealed  and  de- 

[Seal.]  livered  said  instrument  as  their  free  and  voluntary  act,  for 

the  uses  and  purposes  therein  set  forth. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  notarial  seal  this  17th  day  of 
March,  A.  D.  1899. 

Alonzo  Elus, 

Notary  Public. 

State  op  Illinois,  \ 
County  of  Soott.    J 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  that  I  will  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute 
in  and  for  the  State  of  Illinois  in  said  county,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

Albert  P.  Grout. 

Taken  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  March,  1899. 

Alonzo  Ellis, 

Notary  Puhlie, 

Mr.  Moore  moved  that  the  bond  of  A.  P.  Grout  as  treasurer  be  ac- 
cepted. A  vote  being  taken  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  unanimous 
vote.    Ayes,  Moore,  King,  Beal,  Dolton,  Willmarth.      Nays,  none. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  minutes  of  the  Executive  Board  meet- 
ing of  March  1.  No  corrections  being  made  the  chairman  announced 
that  the  same  would  stand  approved. 

Mr.  Moore  moved  that  all  records  of  meetings  be  transcribed  into 
a  record  book.     Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Dolton.     Motion  carried. 

The  secretary  submitted  an  inventory  of  papers  and  property  re- 
ceived from  Past-Secretary  and  Superintendent  Charles  F.  Mills,  as 
follows ; 

In  pursuance  with  the  instructions  of  the  committee.  Col.  Chas.  F.  Mills, 
secretary  and  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institutes,  delivered  to 
me  in  the  Institute  room,  on  Monday,  March  6,  1899,  by  John  Under fancrer* 
drayman,  the  following  property  of  the  Farmers'  Institute,  namely: 

Stubs  of  three  order  books. 
One  auditor's  account  stub  book. 
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One  order  book. 

One  record  book  and  packages  said  to  be  minntes  of  meetings. 

Two  letter  copying  books  numbered  77  and  68. 

Six  letter  file  boxes  containing  letters. 

One  blank  and  one  opened  book  of  expenditures. 

One  bundle  of  county  institute  paid  bills. 

Six  pads  of  bill  heads. 

One  roll  of  blank  reports  for  county  institutes. 

500  one- cent  stamps. 

75  one-cent  newspaper  wrappers.    (Printed  on.) 

60  large  two- cent  envelopes,  stamped. 

200  two- cent  envelopes,  stamped. 

Two  boxes,  500  each,  manila  printed  envelopes. 

One  box  half  tone  cuts. 

About  6,000  open  parliament  bulletins. 

About  200  unused  programs. 

One  ink  pad  and  rubber  stamp. 

Reports  from  the  following  county  institntes: 


Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cats 

ghampaign 
hrl§tian 
8  lark 
lay 
Clinton 
Coles 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
iSeKalb 
DeWiU 
Douglas 
DuPage 
Edgar 
Edwards 
Effingham 
Ford 
Franklin 
Fulton 


Greene 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

JoDavless 

Kane 

Kendall 

LaSalle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

Logan 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marshall 

Massac 

Menard 

Montgomery 

Morgan 


Ogle 

Perry 

PiaU 

Pike 

Pope 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Tasewell 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford 

Whiteside. 


Making  a  total  of  reports  from  seventy-three  counties. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

A.  B.   HOSTKTTKR, 

Secretary, 


Mr.  King  moved  that  the  annual  report  for  1899  close  with  the 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  February  28,  1899.  Motion 
carried. 

Mr.  Willmarth,  chairman  of  the  committee  who  had  charge  of  State 
Institute  advertising  program  reported  that  the  committe  had  been 
to  Chicago  and  made  a  settlement  with  Gaul,  Wermich  and  Seibert 
of  Chicago,  who  had  the  contract,  and  had  received  from  said  firm  a 
check  for  $50.00  and  a  note  due  in  sixty  days  for  $61.33,  the  same 
being  ten  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  in  full  settlement  secured  by  the 
firm  for  advertising  as  per  contract.  Mr.  Dolton  moved  that  report 
be  accepted,  the  funds  turned  over  to  the  treasurer,  A.  P.  Grout,  and 
the  Committee  discharged.     Motion  carried. 

Treasurer  Grout  then  gave  the  following  receipt: 
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Springfield,  III..  March  21, 1899. 

Received  of  G.  A.  Willmarth,  President  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  draft 
for  (50.00  and  note  for  $61.33  for  publishing  catalogue  of  State  Institute  at 
Princeton,  February  22,  23  and  24. 

(Signed)  A.  P.  Grout, 

Treasurer. 

Mr.  Beal  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instruoted  to  ask  Professor 
Roberts  of  Cornell  University  and  President  Draper  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  for  copies  of  the  papers  they  were  to  have  read  at  the 
State  Institute  meeting  at  Princeton,  that  the  same  may  be  submitted 
for  publication  in  the  annual  report.     Motion  carried. 

Mr.  King  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  read  the  sten- 
ographer's report  of  the  State  Institute  meeting  at  Princeton  and  re- 
port upon  the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Motion  carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  King  the  committe  adjourned  till  8:30  Wednes- 
day morning. 

Minutes  approved,  March  22,  1899. 

G.  A.  Willmarth, 

^^    ^^^  •     

A.  B.  HosTBTTBB,  President 

Secretary, 


Institute  Room, 

Wednesday,  March  22d,  8:30  A.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  as  per  adjournment.  Present, 
Chairman  Willmarth,  Directors  Beal,  Dolton,  King,  Moore  and  Sec- 
retary Hostetter. 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read  and  approved.  The  claim  of 
Secretary  Caldwell  of  Rock  Island  County  Institute  for  expenses  of 
delegates  to  the  State  Institute  meeting,  with  all  the  correspondence 
relating  thereto,  was  presented  by  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Beal  moved  that  as  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  delegates 
was  contrary  to  the  law,  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  inform  Secre- 
tary Caldwell  that  for  that  reason  the  bills  could  not  be  allowed. 
Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Beal  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  write  at  once 
■to  each  director  and  to  the  officers  of  County  Farmers'  Institutes  for 
papers  read  at  Institutes,  that  the  same  may  be  submitted  for  publi- 
eation  in  the  annual  report.     Motion  carried. 
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Mr.  Beal  moved  that  the  superintendent  be  instructed  to  write  to 
the  directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  to  send  in  a  list  of  not 
more  than  ten  speakers  from  their  district,  who  will  address  County 
Institutes.     Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Moore  moved  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  parliament 
be  embodied  in  the  annual  report  as  printed  in  the  bulletin  from 
pages  1  to  34  inclusive.    Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Beal  moved  that  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Illinois  Far- 
mers' Institute  be  embellished  by  cuts  and  that  the  chairman,  secre- 
tary and  one  director,  appointed  by  the  chairman,  shall  designate 
what  illustrations  shall  be  inserted.    Motion  carried. 

The  chair  appointed  Dr.  S.  Noble  King  such  committeeman. 

Mr.  Moore  moved  that  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  solicit 
the  photographs  of  presidents  and  secretaries  of  County  Institutes, 
who  are  willing  to  pay  for  having  the  cuts  made,  that  they  may  be 
inserted  in  the  annual  report.     Motion  carried. 

The  following  bills  were  then  allowed: 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  having  duly  exam- 
ined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same,  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts,  viz.: 


646  To  John  Underfanarer,  drayacre 

647  **  G.  A.  Willmarth,  ex-director,  ezecatlve  committee 

648  *  *  Amos  P.  Moore,  ex-director,  ezecative  committee  . 

649  *  *    8.  N.  Kinir,  ex-director,  executive  committee 

660  *  *    ^.  N.  KinfT.  ex-director,  executive  committee 

661  **  Chaa.  U.  Dolton,  ex-director,  executive  committee 

662  * '    L.  N.  Beal.  ex-director,  executive  committee 

668  **    L.  N.  Bf*al.  director,  expenses 

654  '  *    G.  A.  Willmarth,  expenses  State  speaker 

Total 


15  28 
18  88 

18  04 
966 
885 

10  96 

9  78 

17  70 

19  08 


1118  21 


Approved  March  22, 1899. 

G.  A.  Willmarth, 
L.  N.  Beal, 
8.  Noble  King, 
Charles  H.  Dolton, 
Amos  F.  Moore. 

Jo  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  having  duly  exam- 
ined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same,  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  tne  following  amounts,  viz. : 
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666  To  Nellie  S.  Kedzle,  State  Institute  speaker,  expenses 
6S6  Cancelled 

667  To  Fred  H.  Rankin,  State  Institute,  expense,  speaker 

668  **   J.  H.  Monrad,  State  Institute,  expense,  speaker  ... 

659  Cancelled 

660  To  Adams  Express  Company,  shipping  charces 

662 


664 
665 
666 
667 
668 
669 
670 
671 
672 
673 
674 
675 
676 
677 
678 
679 
680 
681 
682 


684 


American  Express  Company,  sblppinff  charcres 

L.  H.  Kerrick,  State  Institute  speaker,  expenses 

Treasurer  Green  County  Farmers'  Institute,  speaker,  expenses 

O.  A.  Willmarth,  expenses  as  director 

Treasurer  Marshall  County,  Elmer  Quinn.  speaker's  expenses 

Putnam  County  Institute,  State  fund 

**  **  **         Conjrressiunal  Institute  expenses... 

**         Stephenson  County  Institute,  State  fund 

**  **  *'  speaker  expenses 

*  *  Mercer  County  Insti  tute,  expense.  State  fund 

**  **        speaker  expenses 

McLean  County  Institute,  expense,  state  fund 

**  **         speaker  expenses 

McDonouflrh  County  Institute,  expense.  State  fund 

**  **  speaker  expenses 

Shelby  County  Institute.  State  fund 

Warren  County  Institute,  **       

Randolph  County  Institute,  State  fund 

**  '*        speaker  expenses 

Mason  County  Institute,  State  fund 

**  **         speaker  expenses 

Knox  County  Institute,  State  fund 

*'  **        speaker  expenses 

Iroquois  County  Institute.  State  fund 

*  *  *  expense  speakers.  Congressional  Institute  . . . . 


«• 
*« 

•  • 
• « 
« * 

« • 

*  * 


Total. 


115  68 


18  82 
800 


15  86 
21  86 
786 
278 
80  86 
20  00 
60  00 
68  20 
60  06 
20  00 
60  00 

19  58 
60  00 

20  00 
17  67 
26  00 
48  66 
41  40 
60  00 
20  00 
50  00 

950 
50  00 
20  00 
56  00 
76  00 


1839  87 


Approved  March  22, 1899. 

G.  A.  WiLLMARTH, 

S.  Noble  King, 
L.  N.  Beal, 
Charles  H.  Dolton, 
Amos  F.  Moore. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton  the  Committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m. 


INSTITUTE  ROOMS  2  P.  M. 

Committee  met,  same  members  present  as  at  morning  session. 

Mr.  King  moved  that  the  bill  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Coffman  be  referred 
back  to  the  secretary  of  the  Domestic  Science  Association  for  recom- 
mendation.    Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Dolton  moved  that  the  bill  of  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Mills  for  expenses 
to  Chicago  and  return,  $17.70,  be  deferred  till  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee     Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Moore  asked  that  Mr.  Mills  be  allowed  to  take  records  of  the 
past  Board,  book  of  expenditures  and  other  papers,  so  that  he  could 
complete  and  put  the  same  in  proper  shape,  and  moved  that  he  be 
allowed  ten  days  in  which  to  complete  the  record|.  The  permission 
was  granted. 

Mr.  Beal  moved  that  the  president  of  the  Board  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  following  standing  committees  of  five  members  each: 

1.  Special  features  for  improving:  County  Institutes. 

2.  On  orjifanizinfi:  Township  Institutes. 

3.  In  Domestic  Science  Association. 

4.  On  Ajirricultural  Education  and  Library. 

Motion  carried. 
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•  The  chairman  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  members  of  standing  committees  and  the  unanimous 
voice  was  that  there  should  be  five  besides  the  chairman. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beal  the  Committee  adjourned. 

Read  and  approved  April  25,  1899. 

G.  A.  WiLLMARTH, 

A.  B.  HosTBTTBB,  President 

Secretary. 


Institute  Room,  State  House, 

April  26, 1899,  10:30  A.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man. Roll  call  showed  the  following  members  present:  Directors 
Willmarth,  King,  Kimzey,  Lindemann,  Shank,  Beall  and  Secretary 
Hostetter. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  read  and  approved.  The 
secretary  presented  the  reports  of  the  following  County  Institutes 
for  audit:  Cook,  Lake,  Pulaski,  Kankakee,  Grundy,  Monroe  and 
Vermilion. 

Mr.  King  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  send  a  written 
notice  to  Mr.  Charles  F.  Mills  that  the  Executive  Committee  is  in 
session  and  that  he  be  requested  to  return  all  books  and  papers  of 
the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  in  his  possession  to  the  Institute  room 
immediately.    Motion  carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  King  a  recess  was  taken  for  dinner  till  1:S0  p.m. 


INSTITUTE  ROOM  1 :30  P.  M. 

Committee  again  called  to  order;  same  directors  present  as  before. 

Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  the  bill  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Steinman  for  sten- 
ographic report  of  the  State  meeting  at  Princeton  be  referred  to  Ex- 
Secretary  Charles  F.  Mills  for  payment.     Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Beall  moved  that  the  bill  of  Mr.  Mills  for  trip  to  Chicago 
March  15th  be  deferred  for  future  action.     Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  Chairman  Willmarth  and  Messrs  Beall 
and  King  be  a  committee  to  call  upon  the  authorities  of  State,  with 
Mr.  A.  P.  Grout,  president  of  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, and  to  secure  the  right  of  additional  pages  for  Volvme  IV 
of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute.  Motion 
carried. 

A  recess  was  taken  to  give  the  committee  time  to  act. 

Treasurer  A.  P.  Grout  presented  a  report  of  the  transactions  of  his 
office  up  to  April  12,  1899. 

Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
audit  the  treasurer's  report.  Motion  carried  and  the  chairman 
appointed  Directors  Kimzey,  Beal  and  King  on  such  committee. 
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Mr.  Willmarth,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  secure  additional 
pages  for  the  Annual  Report,  reported  that  the  committee  called 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State  and  were  referred  by  him  to  the  Board 
of  Contracts  for  State  Printing,  who  consented  to  allow  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute  Report  to  be  increased  to  six  hundred  pages. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Treasurer's  report  sub- 
mitted the  following: 

Institute  Room,  Capitol  House,  April  25, 1899. 

To  the  Honorable  Executive  Committee^  State  Farmers^  Institute,  Illinois: 

Gentlemen:— We.  your  Committee  appointed  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  re- 
port, dated  April  12tn,  1899,  do  respectfully  report  that  after  having  checked 
the  various  warrants  and  carefully  examined  his  report,  do  find  it  correct  and 
recommend  the  adoption  of  his  report  as  submitted  herewith,  and  that  it  be 
placed  on  file. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Walter  R.  Eimzet, 
8.  Noble  King, 
L.  N.  Beal, 

Committee » 
The  following  is  the  Treasurer's  report: 

Winchester,  III.,  April  12th,  1899. 

Statement  of  receipts  and  orders  paid  by  A.  P.  Grout,  Treasurer  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute,  from  February  28th,  1899,  to  April  12th,  1899. 


Heceived  of. 

Paid  oat 

1899. 
Feb.    28.    To  bal.  on  hand 

$4.906  48 

1.158  80 

60  00 

507  63 

1899. 
April  12.    By  orders  paid  and  re- 
turned herewith 

**          Balance  on  hand 

Mar.   10.    State  TreaBurer 

22.    Gaul.Wermich&Seibert 
AnrU   8.    State  Treasurer 

18.421  90 
8.200  91 

96,682  81 

96.682  81 

The  foregoing  statement  made  by  me  as  Treasurer  is  respectfully  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  and  I  hereby 
certify  that  the  above  is  correct. 

A.  P.  Grout,  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Shank  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  accepted 
and  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  adopted.     Motion  carried. 

Mr.  King  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cancel  warrants 
No.  656  and  No.  659,  as  the  bills  for  which  they  were  drawn  had  been 
previously  paid.     Motion  carried. 

During  the  day  the  following  bills  were  audited  and  warrants  or- 
dered drawn  for  the  same: 
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lo  the  Board  of  Directora  of  the  illinois  farmers'  IrutituU: 

The  ncidersiEaed  membera  of  the  Executive  Committee,  haviog  duly  exam- 
ined the  elaime  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same,  and  rec- 
ommend that  warrantB  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order  of 
the  respective  claimants  for  the  followiag  amounts,  viz. : 


niom 

Approved  April  25,  1899. 


G,  A,   WiLLMARTH, 

L.  N.  Beal. 

S.   NOBLS  EiNO, 

Waltrr  R.  Kimzky, 

D.   H.  8HAMK, 

C.  J.   LlNDEUANN. 
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On  motion  a  recees  was  taken  until  8KX)  p.  m. 


Institute  Room,  8. -00  P.  M. 
The  same  members  present  as  at  the  previous  session. 
The  secretary  presented  the  following  recommendation: 

Institute  Room,  April  25,  1899. 

2o  the  Executive  Committee ,  Illinois  Farmers'*  Institute. 

Gentlemen: — Whereas,  the  recent  Legislature  has  set  aside  one-half  of 
the  funds  for  industrial  education  denyed  from  the  enactments  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  to  be  used  in  Illinois  for  a^Ticultural  education,  and  has 
also  made  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  an  agricultural  collejgfe  building 
and  equipments,  therefore,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Illinois  Farm- 
ers' Institute,  in  order  to  create  a  greater  interest  in  agricultural  education 
and  the  college  of  agriculture,  ask  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois  to 
provide  for  a  scholarship  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  be  given  to  one 
person  from  each  count^  in  the  State,  upon  terms  similar  to  those  already 
providing  for  scholarships. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  B.   HOSTBTTER, 

t  Superintendent, 

Mr.  Lindemann  moved  that  it  be  made  a  special  order  of  business 
for  Wednesday  morning.    Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Lindemann  moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  recommend 
to  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  Board  of  Directors,  that  a  certifi- 
cate of  election  ^  as  a  director  from  their  respective  districts  of  the 
Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  be  given  to  each  director,  to  be  signed 
by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  convention  of  delegates. 
Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Lindemann  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  make 
application  at  once  for  the  printing  of  Volume  IV  of  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute  annual  report.    Motion  carried. 

On  motion  a  recess  was  taken  to  8:00  a.  m.,  Wednesday. 

Read  and  approved  April  26,  1899. 

G.   A.   WiLLMARTH, 

A.  B.  HosTBTTEB,  President 

Secretary. 


Institute  Room,  April  26,  8:00  A.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  called  to  order  as  per  adjournment. 
Present:  Directors  Willmarth,  King,  Kimzey,  Beal,  Shank  and 
Lindemann. 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  the  following  order  of  publication  be 
adopted.    Motion  carried. 
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ORDER  OF  PUBLICATION  OF  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

1.  The  orfifaaization  of  the  IlliDois  Farmers'  lastitute,  givintc  llie  present 
Board  and  Committees,  and  the  Officers  from  March,  1898,  to  March,  1899. 

2.  The  Acts  oreatins:  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  and  making^  appropria- 
tion therefor. 

3.  Proceedings  of  the  open  parliament  of  September,  1898. 

4.  Proceedinfips  of  the  State  meeting:  and  Convention  of  Delegates  at 
Princeton. 

5.  Report  of  the  Domestic  Science  Association. 

6.  Proceedings  of  the  Institute  Board  and  Committees. 
Papers  under  the  following  headings: 

7.  Horse  Department. 

8.  Cattle  Department. 

9.  Swine. 

10.  Sheep . 

11.  Poultry. 

12.  Apiary. 

13.  Dairy. 

14.  Horticultural  Department. 

15.  Farm. 

16.  Domestic  Science  Department. 

17.  Educational. 

18.  Farmers'  Organization. 

19.  Reports  from  County  Institutes. 
^.  Summary  of  Reports. 

21.  Report  of  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association. 

22.  Index. 

Mr.  King  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draw  a 
resolution  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary. 

Motion  carried. 

Chairman  appointed  Messrs.  King,  Kimzey  and  Lindemann,  such 
committee.    The  committee  reported  as  follows: 

2o  the  Executive  Committee ,  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute. 

Gentlemen: — We,  your  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  resolution  in  refer- 
ence to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees ,  University  of  Illinois, 

Gentlemen: — Whereas,  the  recent  Legislature  has  set  aside  one-half  of 
the  funds  for  industrial  education  derived  from  the  enactments  by  the  gen- 
eral government,  to  be  used  in  Illinois  for  agricultural  education,  and  has 
also  made  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  an  Agricultural  College  building 
and  equipmentSj  therefore,  we  respectfully  recommend  that,  in  order  to 
•create  a  greater  mterest  in  agricultural  education  and  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois  provide  for  a  scholarship  in 
the  College  of  A.griouIture  to  be  given  to  one  person  from  each  county  in  the 
State  upon  terms  similar  to  those  already  providing  for  scholarships  in  the 
other  branch  of  the  university. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  Noble  King, 
Walter  R.  Kimzey, 
Chas.  J.  Lindemann, 

Committee, 
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Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  accepted 
and  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  the  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  a  copy  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Motion  car- 
ried. 

Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  the  name  of  Charles  F.  Mills  be  signed  to 
the  letter  transmitting  the  annual  report  to  the  Governor. 

Mr.  Kimzey  moved  to  lay  his  motion  on  the  table.  Motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  carried. 

Mr.  Beal  moved  that  the  chairn;ian  appoint  a  committee  of  two  to 
ascertain  of  Secretary  of  State  Rose  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
past  or  present  secretary  to  sign  the  letter  transmitting  the  annual 
report  to  the  Governor.    Motion  carried. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Beal  and  King  such  committee. 

A  recess  was  taken  to  allow  the  committee  to  call  upon  Secretary 
of  State  Rose.  Upon  the  return  of  the  committee  the  meeting  was 
again  called  to  order  and  the  committee  made  the  following  report: 

We,  your  committee  appointed  to  get  the  opinion  of  Secretary  of  State 
Eose  as  to  who  is  the  proper  person  to  si^rn  the  letter  of  transmittal  to  the 
Governor  of  the  report  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  beg  leave  to  report 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Secretary  of  State  Rose  that  it  is  the  daty  of  the 
present  secretary  to  sign  all  papers. 

L.  N.  Beal. 

S.  Noble  King, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  accepted 
and  the  committee  discharged.     Motion  carried, 

Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  the  motion  laid  upon  the  table  be  taken 
up.     Motion  carried. 

A  vote  was  then  taken  upon  the  motion  that  the  name  of  Charles 
F.  Mills  be  signed  to  the  letter  of  transmittal.  Motion  lost  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Beal  moved  that  the  following  letter  of  transmittal  be  used: 

To  his  Excellency f  John  R.  Tanner,  Governor  of  Illinois. 

Sir:— 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  Report  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  In- 
stitute for  the  year  1898,  and  trust  an  inspection  of  its  contents  will  satisfy 
you  that  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  General  Assemblv  for  the  advance- 
ment of  useful  education  among  the  farmers,  and  for  developing  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  State,  have  been  wisely  expended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  B.  HOSTETTER, 

Secretary. 
Motion  carried. 

Mr.  King  moved  that  a  committee  consisting  of  Chairman  Will- 
marth  and  Director  Kimzey  be  appointed  to  act  with  the  secretary 
in  compiling  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  Kimzey  moved  to  amend  the  motion  by  inserting  the  name 
King  instead  of  Kimzey.  Amendment  carried.  Motion  as  amended 
adopted. 
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Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  the  Report  of  the  lUinois  Domestio 
Science  ABSooiation  be  inserted  ia  the  annual  report  as  fnrnisbed  by 
its   secretary,  Mrs.  E.  Davenport.     Motion  carried. 

The  following  bills  were  presented  and  allowed: 
lo  the  Board  of  JDirectoT*  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute: 

The  nnderai^ned  members  of  the  eiecntive  committee,  having  duly  es- 
amined  the  claims  of  the  paiiisB  named  below,  have  approved  the  same,  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
oC  the  respective  claimants  !or  the  following  amounts,  viz: 


7GZ   TreMorer  Omndr  County  loitltate,  eziieiiieB . . . 
VSt   TreuDrer  Monroe  Conoty  IiiBtltutc.aipsDr  - 


-    . irEankkkee  CouDt7  InitltiiM.exiMiisea 

>                  "                              "                3ute  Bpeskers .. 
I   TreunnrPnlagklCoDDtflnitltnte 


.   Hra.E.  B.  Suliimui„...,^,.„^„. 

gbmrlei  J.  Llademuin,  expsniei  k 
.  A.  WlUmBrlh. 
:    D.  H.  Sbank, 
i   L.N.  BmI. 


»8   8.  NobI*  Kins--. 


Approved  April  26, 1899. 

G.  A.  WlLLMARTB, 

C.  J.  LlNDBMANN, 

Walter  R.  Eiuzet, 
L.  N.  Bkal, 

D.  H.  Shank, 
8.  Noble  Kimq. 

Mr.  King  moved  that  a  committee  oonsiating  of  Messrs.  Linde- 
mann  and  Kimzey  be  appointed  to  call  on  Ex-Secretary  Mills  and 
secare  all  the  books  and  papers  belonging  to  the  Illinois  Farmers' 
Inetitnte. 

Mr.  Lindemann  moved  to  amend  the  motion  by  striking  out  the 
names  Lindemann  and  Eimzey  and  inserting  the  names  King  and 
Beal.     Amendment  carried. 

The  motion  as  amended  was  then  put  and  motion  carried. 

Mr.  Eing  moved  to  adjonm  till  1:15  p.  m.     Motion  carried. 
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Institute  Boom,  1 :15  P.  M. 

Meeting  called  to  order.  The  same  members  present  as  at  previous 
session. 

Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  the  bill  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Steinmann  for  sten- 
ographic report  of  the  meeting  at  Princeton,  for  the  sum  of  $75.00, 
be  allowed.     Motion  carried,  all  present  voting  aye. 

Mr.  King  moved  that  when  the  Executive  Committee  adjourn,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  Vandalia,  Illinois,  on  May  23rd,  at  the  hour  of 
1:30  p.  m.     Motion  carried. 

Mr.  King  moved  that  President  Willmarth  be  authorized  to  employ 
an  expert  to  straighten  out,  correct,  write  up  and  transcribe  all  papers 
and  proceedings  of  State  Institute  pertaining  to  the  work  of  our  Ex- 
Secretary,.  Charles  F.  Mills.    Motion  carried. 

Mr.  King  moved  that  we  accept  the  manuscript  of  the  Live  Stock 
Breeders  Association  and  publish  it  in  the  annual  report,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  and  forty  pages.     Motion  carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beal  adjourned  to  meet  in  Vandalia,  May  28rd. 

Bead  and  approved  at  Executive  Committee  meeting  at  Vandalia, 
May  23rd. 

A.  B.  HOSTETTEB, 

Secretary.  G.  A.  Willmarth, 

President. 


Deiceman  Hotel, 

•  Vandalia,  III.,  May  23,  1899. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  the  Executive  Committee  met  at  1:80  p^ 
m.  Present:  Chairman  Willmarth.  Directors  King,  Kimzey,  Shank* 
Lindemann  and  Secretary  Hostetter. 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting,  April  26,  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Shank  moved  that  in  publishing  the  reports  of  County  Insti- 
tutes in  the  annual  report,  the  programs  be  given  in  full  without 
comment,  and  that,  including  the  cuts,  no  county  report  should  ex- 
ceed more  than  one  page.     Motion  carried. 

Mr.  King  moved  that  the  bill  of  Charles  F.  Mills  for  expenses  to 
Chicago  of  March  15,  1899,  previously  deferred,  be  taken  up,  audited 
and  paid.     Motion  carried. 

A  recess  was  taken  to  attend  the  18th  Congressional  Institute  then 
in  session,  till  after  the  evening  meeting  of  the  Institute. 


10  P.  M. 

The  committee  was  again  called  to  order.  Same  members  present 
as  at  the  afternoon  session. 

Mr.  King  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  write  Ed.  F. 
Hartman  &  Company  that  the  Executive  Committee  will  accept  their 
proposition  to  make  cuts  for  the  annual  report  at  |1.15  each  on  the 
basis  of  thirty-five  or  more  cuts.     Motion  carried. 
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Mr.  Eimzey  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  invite  Mr. 
Easterly,  of  the  22d  Congressional  District,  to  be  present  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors.     Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  the  secretary  have  rubber  stamps  made 
for  President  Willmarth,  Vice  President  Beal,  each  of  the  new  di- 
rectors, D.  H.  Shank  and  the  secretary.    Motion  carried. 

Chairman  Willmarth  reported  that  in  compliance  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Executive  Committee  to  secure  a  competent  person  to 
write  up  and  inscribe  the  records  of  the  last  board,  that  he  had  em- 
ployed Miss  C.  A.  Bull  to  do  the  work  at  $2.60  per  day  for  time 
necessarily  employed,  and  had  instructed  the  secretary  to  see  that 
the  work  was  properly  and  faithfully  done. 

Mr.  Eimzey  moved  that  the  report  of  the  chairman  be  accepted 
and  Miss  Bull  be  continued  in  the  work  till  the  same  is  completed. 
Motion  carried. 

On  motion  a  recess  was  taken  until  8  a.  m..  May  24. 


May  24,  8  A.  M. 

Committee  met  as  per  adjournment. 

Same  present  as  at  previous  session,  except  Director  Shank,  who 
returned  home  on  an  early  train. 

Mr.  Lindemann  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  The  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  will  be  so 
fall  as  to  exclude  almost  all  papers  read  at  the  County  Farmers'  Institute 
meetin|>:s,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  be  asked  to  eliminate 
from  their  report  the  constitutions  and  proceedingrs  of  their  meetings  and  that 
our  secretary  be  and  is  hereby  instructed  to  arrange  with  their  secretary  te 
this  end. 

Mr.  Kimzey  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  Motion  carried. 
Mr  Kimzey  offered  the  foUowinjic  resolution: 

Besolvedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  the  sab-com- 
mittee, consisting  of  President  Willmarth  and  Director  King,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  pass  upon  what  should  be  published  in  the  annual  report,  should 
abbreviate  or  eliminate  the  open  parliament  proceedings  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  ordered  published,  to  give  more  space  to  papers  from  County  In- 
stitutes, if,  in  their  judgment,  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Lindemann  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  Motion 
carried. 

The  following  bills  were  presented,  audited  and  ordered  paid: 
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lo  the  Board  0/ Directors  of.the  UlinoU  JFormora'  IntMute: 

The  nndersif^and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  faaring  duly  ex- 
amined the  ol&ima  at  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same,  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respeotive  claimants  tor  the  following  amounts,  viz.: 


780 
182 

i 

1 

Ferenee  delesate 

1 
OS 

1 
i 

60 

1 

HIM 
809 

S-ulKS'-EVBif 

BIO 

mtr.  for  Ed.  OrUneR. 

818 

Approved  May  24,  1899. 

C.  J.  LiNDBHANN, 

Walter  R.  Eimzbt, 

G.  A.  WlILLMARTH, 

S.  Noble  King. 
On  motion  of  Director  Kimzey  the  Committee  adjourned. 

G.  A.   WiLLMARTH, 

A.  B.  HoSTETTER,  President. 

Secretary. 
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Institute  Room, 

June27, 1899,  1:30  P.M. 

• 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  met 
pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.  Boll  call  showed  the  following 
members  present:  Willmarth,  Eimzey,  Beal,  Shank,  Lindemann;  Mr. 
King  being  excused  to  attend  Board  of  Trustees,  University  of  Illi- 
nois meeting  in  Chicago. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  at  Vandalia,  May  23d,  were  read 
and  approved. 

Chairman  Willmarth  made  the  following  report: 

REPORT  OF  RUB-KXEOUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

lo  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute, 

GENTLEMBN:-^In  Compliance  with  your  instructions  to  secure  a  competent 

E arson  to  compile  and  transcribe  the  records  of  the  past  board  not  recorded 
y  Ex- Secretary  Mills.  I  beg  leave  to  report  that  I  employed  Miss  C.  A.  Bull 
to  do  this  work,  that  the  work  has  been  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  I 
hereby  recommend  that  her  bill  for  the  same,  namely  $14.37,  be  paid. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  A.  Willmarth. 

Mr.  Lindemann  moved  that  the  report  of  the  chairman  be  adopted. 
Motion  carried. 

Chairman  Willmarth  made  the  following  report  for  sub-committee 
on  compiling  the  annual  report. 

REPORT  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE. 

To  the  Executive  Committee,  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute. 

GiCNTLEMEN: — Your  Committee,  appointed  to  act  with  the  superintendent 
in  compilinfi:  the  annual  report,  bes:  leave  to  report  that  we  have  examined 
and  approved  tke  cuts  that  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  forthcoming^  volume. 

We  found  that  a  largfe  number  of  instructive  and  interestingf  papers  had 
been  sent  in  to  the  secretary  from  County  Institutes.  We  selected  from  them 
sufficient  copy  to  fill  the  available  space  in  the  report,  the  selection  being: 
made  not  only  for  the  merits  of  the  papers,  but  also  so  as  to  cover  as  wide  a 
rang^e  of  topics  as  possible. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  8,000  Institute  Parliament  bulletins  had  been  pub- 
lished and  about  6,000  of  them  are  yet  available  for  distribution,  and  having^ 
found  that  more  space  was  necessary  to  make  room  for  papers  read  at  County 
Institutes,  we  therefore,  in  compliance  with  your  resolution  of  instruction, 
eliminated  the  entire  parliament  proceeding's  from  the  report.  We  are 
pleased  to  report  that  the  copy  for  volume  IV  is  now  in  the  secretary's  office 
ready  for  the  printer.  Application  has  been  made  for  the  publication  of 
10,000  copies  and  an  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  printing 
of  the  same. 

Your  committee  also  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  and  urnred 
the  prompt  completion  of  the  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  A.  Willmarth. 

Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  the  report  be  approved.      Motion  carried. 
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Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  when  the  secretary  sends  out  the  next 
annual  report,  Volume  IV,  that  he  send  out  one  of  the  Open  Parlia- 
ment bulletins  with  each  report.     Motion  adopted. 

The  secretary  read  the  following  communication  from  W.  L» 
Pillsbury,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Unirersity  of 
Illinois: 

Urbana,  III.,  June  24, 1899. 
Mr.  a.  B.  Hostetter, 

Secretary  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  Spring^field,  111. 

Dear  Sir: — I  beg  leave  to  inclose  herewith  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  concerning  scholarships, 
in  the  Agrricaltaral  Cotlefife.     ' 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  L.  Pillsbury,  Secretary. 

** Resolved,  That  the  University  receive  into  the  Agricultural  College  for 
the  period  of  two  years  each,  one  student  from  each  county  outside  of  Cook 
county,  and  one  from  each  of  the  first  seven  congressional  districts  of  the- 
State  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Farmers'  Institute,  and  that  ail  term  fees  of  such  students  he  remitted; 
Provided,  the  students  so  recommended  shall  not  have  previously  been  in  the 
University  and  shall  comply  with  all  conditions  of  admission  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture." 

This  resolution  bears  the  signatures  of  Mrs.  Alice  Asbury  Abbott 
and  Mr.  Fred  L.  Hatch,  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Lindemann  oflPered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  convey  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute  for  their  kindness  in  complying  with  the  request  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  free  scholarships  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
assure  them  of  our  hearty  support  in  the  cause  of  education. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Shank  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Kimzey  oflFered  the  following  resolution  and  moved  its  adop- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  all  applications  from  each  county  for  scholarships '  to  the- 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  shall  be   made  to  the    director  of   the   State 
Farmers'  Institute  within  whose  congressional  district  said  county  may  lie. 
The  applications  to  be  endorsed  by  either  the    president  or  secretary  of  the 
County  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  director  shall  recommend  the  award  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
one  person  for  each  county  from  the  said  applications.  And  that  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  director  in  making  such  recommendations  shall  be 
allowed. 

Motion  adopted. 

Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed  to  draft 
a  uniform  letter  to  be  used  by  the  directors  in  advertising  and- 
awarding  the  scholarships.     Motion  carried. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Kimzey  and  Beal  as  such  committee.. 

The   treasurer,  A.  P.  Grout  made  the  following  report: 
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Jane  26, 1899. 

Statement  of  receipts  and  orders  paid  by  A.  P.   Grout,  treasurer  Illinoi» 
Farmers'  Institute  from  April  12  to  June  2b,  1899. 


Received  of. 

Paid  out. 

1889. 
April  12.    To  balance  on  hand  .... 
May     8.    State  Treasurer 

$8,260  91 

316  50 

50  00 

61  88 

1899. 
June  26. 

By  orders  paid  out  and 

returned  herewith .... 

Balance  on  hand 

$2,101  41 

June    8.    State  Treasurer 

**     16.    GauLWermiohftSeibert 

1.687  8$ 

$8,688  74 

$8,688  74 

A.  P.  Grout, 

Ireasurer. 

Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  the  treasurer's  report  be  received  and  a 
committee  of  two  appointed  to  audit  the  same.    Motion  carried. 

The  chair  appointed  Directors  Lindemann  and  Shank  as  such 
committee. 

Chairman  Willmarth  made  the  following  report  of  his  acts. 


REPORT  OF  CHAIRMAN. 

Having:  learned  from  several  reliable  sources  that  there  was  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  some  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees  to  evade  by  delay  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  Funk  bill,  which 
had  been  enacted  througfh  the  efforts  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Collej^e  of  Agriculture,  and  believing  that  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture needs  money  for  immediate  use,  and  an  expansive  policy  inaugurated 
for  future  development,  we  felt  that  there  was  an  emergency  which  required 
immediate  action  to  sustain  the  work  so  well  undertaken  by  the  Farmers'^ 
Institute. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  the  impossibility^  of  convening  the  Executive 
Committee  in  time  to  take  action  in  the  premises,  your  chairman  took  it  upon 
himself  to  associate  Director  King  and  Secretary  Hostetter  as  a  committee 
with  himself  to  wait  upon  Governor  Tanner  to  solicit  his  aid  in  behalf  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  to  ask  his  presence  at  the  meeting  of  the  Univer- 
sity Trustees  on  June  27.  Having  received  a  promise  of  hearty  support  from 
the  Governor,  the  committee  decided  to  rally  all  the  friends  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  the  trustee  meeting  on  the  27th  in  Chicago.  Your  chairman 
and  Secretary  Hostetter  went  to  Chicago  on  the  22d  for  this  purpose  and  se- 
cured the  cooperation  of  the  Agricultural  Press  Association  and  a  promise  of 
a  committee  of  their  association  to  wait  upon  the  trustees. 

Trustees  F.  M.  King  and  Superintendent  Alfred  Bayliss  were  called  upon 
and  messages  sent  to  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  urging  them  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  interest  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  Your  chairman  also  delegated  Director  King  to  attend  the 
trustee  meeting  and  present  the  views  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  to 
that  body. 

Trusting  that  the  urgency  of  the  case  will  excuse  an  apparent  assumption 
of  authority  and  that  my  action  will  meet  with  your  approval,  I  am. 


Yours  respectfully, 


(Signed.) 


G.  A.  Willmarth, 


Chairman, 


Mr.  Lindemann  moved  that  the  action  of  the  chair  and  his  report 
be  approved.     Motion  carried. 
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The  committee  to  audit  the  treasurer's  statement  reported  as 
follows: 

Mb.  Chairman: — We,  your  oommittee  to  chsck  up  the  Tresurer's  report  as 
represented,  bemg  from  April  12  to  June  26, 1899,  nave  examined  the  report 
and  find  it  correct. 

Charles  J.  Lindemann, 

D.   H.   8HANK. 

A  recess  was  taken,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 


Wednesday.  June  28,  1899,  8:00  A.  M. 

Committee  called  to  otder  by  the  Chairman.  Present:  Directors 
Willmarth,  Beal,  Kimzey,  Shank,  Lindemann  and  King. 

Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  the  bill  of  Director  Sara  Steenberg  for 
expenses  of  Institute  meeting  in  her  district  on  June  6th  for  $50.00 
be  allowed.     Motion  adopted,  all  present  voting  aye. 

Mr.  Beal  moved  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  two  to  call 
upon  the  State  Commissioners  of  Contracts  and  ask  for  an  increase 
of  5,000  volumes  of  the  annual  report.     Motion  carried. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Beal  and  Kimzey  as  such  committee. 

Committee  reported  as  follows: 

We,  the  committee  oppointed  to  interview  the  Board  of  Contracts  in  an 
endeavor  to  procare  a  larjirer  nnmber  of  printed  reports,  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following: 

The  Secretarv  of  State  being  absent,  the  committee  called  upon  State 
Auditor  McCuIlough,  State  Treasurer  Whittemore,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Board  Clanahan,  each  of  whom  promised  to  do  what  he  could  towards  se- 
euring  a  larger  number  of  reports,  but  expressed  their  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  law  would  allow  such  increase. 

L.  N.  Beal, 

Walter  R.  Kimzey. 

Committee. 

The  following  bills  were  read,  approved  and  ordered  paid. 

Ho  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  undersigrned  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  having  duly  exam- 
ined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same,  and  rec- 
ommend that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order  of 
the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts,  viz. : 
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\ 


828  Treasurer  Henry  County  Institute.  Robert  Farsry*  Institute  ezpenbes 

829  Treasurer  McHenry  County  Institute,  H.  T.  Thompson,  Institute  expenses. 
880  Treasurer  McHenry  County  Institute.  H.  T.  Thompson.  State  speakers 

831  Adams  Express  Company 

832  A.  B .  Hostetter,  salary  as  secretary  and  superintendent  for  May 

838  Chas.  P.  Mills,  expenses  director 

884  Illinois  State  Register,  printing  and  postage 

885  A .  B.  Hostetter jj>ostaffe  and  expenses  attending  committee  meeting 

886  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

887  American  Express  Company 

888  Oliver  Wilson,  expenses  director 

889  Oliver  Wilson,  expenses  director..... 

810  E.  Davenport,  expenses  director 

841  A .  B .  Hostetter,  expenses  secretary  Library  Committee  meeting 

842  C.  A.  Bull,  transcribing  records 

843  Rara  Steenberff.  Srd  District  Institute  expenses 

844  E.  W.  Burroughs. expenses  director 

846  E.  J.  Todd.  Janitor  services 

816  S.  Noble  Kin ff,  expenses  director 

847  8.  Noble  Einff,  expenses  as  director i 

848  Amos  F.  Moore,  expenses  as  director 


isooa 

60  00 

20  00 

11  44 

125  00 

28(^ 

17  50 

16  76 

58 

102 

8  79 

84  4» 

10  18 

1180 

14  87 

50  00 

22  76 

200 

9  76 

888 

44  27 

1512  8» 


Approved  3ane  28,  1899. 

G.  A.  WiLLMARTH, 

L.  N.  Beal, 
D.  H.  Shank, 
Charles  J.  Lindemann. 

On  motion  a  recess  was  taken  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 


June  29,  1899,  3.30  P.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  on  call  of  the  chairman.  Present 
Directors  Willmarth,  Beal,  Lindemann  and  Shank. 

Mr.  Shank  moved  that  the  balance  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
the  40th  General  Assembly,  after  paying  all  accrued  bills,  be  invested 
in  books  for  the  travelling  libraries.  The  roll  was  called;  those  vot* 
ing  aye  were  Willmarth,  Shank,  Lindemann,  Beal.  Absent  King  and 
Kimzey.    Ayes  4;  nays  none.     Motion  adopted. 

Mr.  Lindemann  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  have 
two  hundred  and  fifty  roster  cards  printed  for  each  director  and  sta- 
tionery for  the  newly  elected  members.     Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Beal  reported  for  the  committee  to  draft  a  letter  for  use  of  the 
directors  in  awarding  the  scholarships  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Lindemann  the  following  letter  was  approved: 

ILLINOIS  farmers'  INSTITUTE  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  order  to  meet  the  in- 
creasinfiT* demand  for  agricultural  education,  offer  one  scholarship  in  the  Col- 
lege oC  Agriculture  iree  of  tuition  to  each  county  in  the  State. 

Any  youn^  man  or  woman  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  of 

County,  desirous  of  securing  the  award  of  this  scholarship,  should  apply  to 

of ,  Director 

of  the Consrressional  District,  who  will  make  the  award  from 

the  list  of  applicants  from  each  ooanty  in  his  District 

The  applications  mast  be  signed  by  either  the  President  or  Secretary  of  the 
Count3r  Farmers's  Institute  of  the  county  in  which  the  applicant  lives,  and 
filed  with  the  Director  not  later  than ,  1899. 


The  Director  will  be  at at  1:30  P.M. 

to  meet  personally  as  maay  of  tbe  a^plioaats  as  can  be  present  at  the  above 
time  and  place.    For  any  further  inforiDstioQ  regarding  the  scholarahipB, 


Director  Ktinoia  Farmers'  Inititute. 

Mr.  Shank  moved  that  the  president  and  secretary  be  instracted 
to  revise  the  blank  for  reports  of  Connty  Institutes,  and  hare  a  sup- 
ply, sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  counties,  printed.     Motion  adopted. 

Mr.  Lindemann  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  write  to 
the  list  of  speakers  as  recommended  by  the  board,  asking  their  con- 
sent, terms,  subjects  and  time  of  year  in  which  they  can  attend  Insti- 
tutes, aud  that  when  the  replies  are  received,  the  chairman  and  sec- 
retary be  authorized  to  compile  and  publish  the  list.  Motion  car- 
ried. 

Mr.  Beal  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  ask  the  Uni- 
versity for  blank  forms  for  applications  for  scholarships.  Motion 
carried. 

Mr.  Beal  moved  that  the  president  and  secretary  be  authorized  to 
draw  warrants  for  County  Institute  expenses  when  tbe  same  comply 
fully  with  the  laws  of  the  State  and  rules  of  the  board.  Motion  car- 
ried. 

The  following  bills  were  read,  approved  and  ordered  paid: 
Ho  the  Board  of  Director!  oj  the  Illinoit  Farmerg'  Institute: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Exeoutive  Committee,  having  dnly  exam- 
ined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  tbe  same,  and  rec- 
ommend that  warrants  in  payment  cf  said  voncbers  be  drawn  to  tbe  order  of 
the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts: 


DomaBtlc  Science,  poiMse.  printing 

wiTse 

Approvetl 

Jane  29, 1899. 

G.   A,  WiLLMARTB 

L.  N.  Beal, 
Charlbs  J.  LlWD 
D.  H.  Shane. 

MANH, 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Lindemann,  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman. 

Bead  and  approved  July  27, 1899. 

A.  B.  HoSTETTBfi,  G,  A.  WiLLMARTH, 

Secretary,  President 


Institute  Room,  June  28, 1899,  1 :30  P.  M. 

Board  met  on  call  of  the  chairman.  Boll  call  showed  the  follow- 
ing members  present:  Beal,  Burroughs,  Coolidge,  Davenport,  Dean, 
Dolton,  Dunlap,  Frake,  Fulkerson,  Goodwin,  Grout,  Gurler,  Kimzey, 
King,  Lindemann,  Mann,  Mills,  Moore,  Shank,  Steenberg,  Willmarth, 
Wilson. 

Chairman  Willmarth  recommended  the  following  order  of  business 
for  board  meetings,  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Kimzey,  was  adopted. 

Order  of  Business  for  Boa^rd  Meeting. 
Boll  Call. 

Reading  of  Minutes  of  Previous  Meeting. 

Readingf  of  the  Minutes  of  the  MBetinfcs  of  the  Ezeoutive  Committee. 
Communications  and  Petitions. 
Reports  of  Standinf?  Committees: 

1.  Committee  on  State  Institute  Meetin^f. 

2.  Committee  to  select  Speakers  for  County  Institutes. 

3.  Committee  on  Legislation. 

4.  Committee  on  Organizing  Township  Institutes. 

b.  Committee  on  Special  Features  for  Improving  Coanty  Institutes. 

6.  Committee  on  Domestic  Science  Association. 

7.  Committee  on  A^cultural  Education  and  Library. 

8.  Executive  Committee. 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  Institutes. 
Reports  of  Special  Committees. 
Unfinished  Business. 
New  Business,  Resolutions  and  Motions. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  of  the  board  were  read  and 
approved.  The  secretary  also  read  the  minutes  of  all  the  meetings 
of  the  Executive  Committee  up  to  and  including  the  meeting  of 
June  27th. 

Under  the  head  of  communications  and  petitions,  Director  L.  N. 
Beal  made  the  following  report: 

To  the  Board  of  Directors,  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

In  accordance  with  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Kimzey  and  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  February  28, 1899,  as  follows:  ''That  L.  N.  Beal  be  ap- 
pointed to  call  a  delef^ate  meeting  in  the  22nd  District  to  arrange  dates  for 
the  County  Institute  Meetings  in  the  Counties  of  said  district,  and  that  the 
delecrates  to  said  meeting:  select  a  Director  for  the  District.'^ 

I  called  said  meeting^  to  meet  at  Carbondale,  May  6,  1899.  The  following 
counties  were  represented,  and  by  whom: 

Jackson,  by  T.  W.  Thompson,  Carbondale. 

Union,  by  L.  J.  Hess,  Anna. 

Pulaski,  by  Wm.  H.  Leidich,  Villa  Ridg^e. 

Massac,  by  A.  H.  Austin,  Uhoat. 

Pope,  by  Geo.  Gebauer,  Golconda. 

Johnson,  by  J.  C.  B.  Heaton,  New  Burnsides. 

Saline,  by  B.  S.  Anderson,  Harrisbur^. 

Williamson,  by  A.  M.  Townsend,  Manon. 

Alexander, 
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Mr.  H.  G.  Easterly,  Carbondale,  Jackson  County,  was  elected  as  director 
by  said  deleerates  for  the  22nd  District,  and  I  recommend  that  he  be  confirmed 
as  such  by  this  board,  as  one  of  its  members,  to  date  from  the  day  of  his 
election,  viz.,  May  6, 1899. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  N.  Beal. 

Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Beal  be  accepted  and 
Mr.  Easterly  be  elected  the  director  for  the  Twenty- second  district. 
Motion  carried. 

The  following  letter  was  read  from  Director  Cleveland,  and  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Lindemann,  his  resignation  was  accepted: 

Chicago,  June  19, 1899. 

Secretary  Farmers^  Institute,  Springfield,  III, 

Dear  Sir: — Please  accept  my  resignation  as  director  of  this  district.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  find  the  necessary  time  to  properly  devote  to 
this  work. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  H.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Dolton  nominated  Mr.  F.  0.  Bossiter,  of  Chicago,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Director  Cleveland. 

Director  Burroughs  placed  in  nomination  John  M.  Clark,  of  Chi- 
cago, as  a  candidate  for  the  same  position. 

Mr.  Wilson  moved  that  we  proceed  to  elect  a  director  for  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  by  ballot  and  that  the  first  ballot  be 
an  informal  one.    Motion  carried. 

The  informal  ballot  was  then  taken,  with  the  following  result: 
John  M.  Clark,  14  votes;  F.  C.  Bossiter,  7  votes. 

The  formal  ballot  was  then  taken,  resulting  as  follows:  John  M. 
Clark,  17  votes;  F.  C.  Bossiter,  7  votes. 

Mr.  Clark  having  received  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  was  de- 
clared duly  elected  director  for  the  Fourth  Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Dolton  moved  the  election  be  made  unanimous.  Motion  car- 
ried. 

The  next  order  of  business  being  the  Beports  of  Committees,  the 
Committee  on  State  Institute  Meeting  made  the  following  report: 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute. 

Gentlemen: — We,  your  Committee  on  State  Institute  Program,  beg  leave 
to  report  that  we  met  in  the  Institute  room  on  May  29th,  at  which  time  the 
foUowiufr  sub-committees  were  appointed : 

On  Exhibits— Messrs.  BeaL  Will  mart  h  and  Mills. 

On  Local  Arrangements — Wilson,  Bartlett  and  Willmarth. 

On  Program — Wilson,  Willmarth,  Mills,  Grout  and  Beal. 

The  committee  met  again  in  the  Institute  room  June  27th  at  10:30  a.  m., 
and  beg  leave  to  report  progress  on  program,  as  follows: 

TUESDAY  forenoon. 

Session  to  open  with  song,  America;  G.  A.  Willmarth,  Chairman;  opening 

exercises;  prayer;  address  of  welcome  by ;  response  by  CoF. 

as.   F.   Mills;    President's  addcess;    report  of   Secretary  and  reports  of 
nty  Institutes. 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  practice  of  having^  the  directors  make  a  report 
at  the  State  meeting  be  dispensed  with,  and  instead  that  the  directors  make 
report  for  their  respective  aistricts  in  writing:  and  snbmit  same  at  the  Febru- 
ary meeting  of  the  board. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

President  of  the  Domestic  Science  Association,  Chairman;  ladies'  session,, 
program  to  be  arranged  by  the  Domestic  Science  Association. 

TUESDAY  EVENING. 

G.  A.  Willmarth,  Chairman;  an  educational  session,  in  which  Professor 
Davenport^uperiatendent  of  Instruction  Bayliss,  and  ex- Governor  W.  D. 
Hoard,  of  Wisconsin,  have  been  invited  to  take  part. 

WEDNESDAY  FORENOON. 

Geo.  H.  Gurler,  President  Illinois  Dairymen's  Association,  Chairman j  a 
live  stock  and  dairy  program,  to  be  led  by  papers  by  H.  B.  Gurler,  on  Dairy- 
ing; A.  P.  Grout,  on  Live  Stock,  and  Mrs.  S.  Rose  Carr,  on  Poultry. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

H.  M.  Dunlap,  President  State  Horticultural  Society,  Chairman;  horticul- 
tural session,  in  which  J.  W.  Stanton,  on  the  subject  of  Shipping  Fruits; 
Professor  Blair,  on  Cultivation  of  Orchards,  and  H.  A.  Aldrich,  on  Spraying 
of  Fruits,  will  be  invited  to  take  part. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Chapman,  Chairman;  a  session  devoted  to  Home- Making, 
in  which  Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Copeland  and  others,  whose 
names  are  not  yet  agreed  upon,  will  take  part. 

THURSDAY  FORENOON. 

Col.  W.  H.  Fulkerson,  President  State  Board   of  Agriculture,  Chairman; 
'a  farm  crop  session,  in  which  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden  is  invited  to  talk  on  Com 
Culture;  Henry  Wallace,  DesMoines,  la.,  on  Clover,  and  Wheat  Culture  by 
party  yet  to  be  named. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

G.  A.  Willmarth,  Chairman;  miscellaneous  topics;  Charles  Bogardus  in- 
vited to  speak  on  Illinois  Farmers'  Institutes,  and  the  topics  of  Farmers'  Or- 
ganizations, and  The  Farmer  and   the  Railway,  by  speakers  not  yet  secured. 

The  sessions  to  be  interspersed  with  music  and  close  with  the  song,  ''God 
be  with  us  till  we  meet  again." 

Invitations  have  also  been  sent  to  Assistant  Secretanr  of  Agriculture  J.  H. 
Brigham  for  an  address  on  Advanced  Agriculture,  and  to  Governor  Mount, 
of  Indiana,  for  an  address  on  The  Farmer  of  the  Future.  If  these  invitations 
are  accepted  they  will  be  given  a  place  on  the  program. 

The  time  for  holding  the  State  Institute  meeting  was  fixed  for  February  20. 
21  and  22,  1900.  A  letter  was  prepared  asking  for  bids  for  the  location,  ana 
mailed  to  all  cities  in  the  State  outside  of  Chicago  of  two  thousand  inhabitants 
and  over.  In  reply  to  which  responses  were  received  from  the  following 
cities:  (Champaign,  Centralia,  Effincrham,  Galena,  Lincoln,  Monmouth,  Paris, 
Peoria,  Rushville,  Springfield,  Mt.  Vernon,  Carlinville. 

—13  F. 
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The  committee  also  report  that  they  recommend  an  exhibit  of  fruits  and 
farm  products  and  ask  that  $500  be  approi)riated  for  the  payment  of  pre- 
miums, the  exhibit  to  consist  of  the  folIowiD^  general  classification:  On 
plates  of  apples  and  other  fruits  from  the  three  divisions  of  the  State;  com 
and  other  grains  from  the  three  divisions  of  the  State;  house  and  ornamental 
plants. 

We  submit  this  as  a  general  plan  for  the  State  Institute  meeting  program, 
and  ask  the  cooperation  of  all  in  completing  and  carrying  out  the  same. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Oliter  Wilson, 
A.  P.  Grout, 
Charles  F.  Mills, 
L.  N.  Beal, 

G.  A.  WiLLMARTH. 

Mr.  Dunlap  moved  that  we  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  and  that  the  committee  be  aathorized  to  complete  the 
program. 

Mr.  Goodwin  moved  that  the  question  be  divided.  Motion  carried. 

The  chair  announced  that  a  vote  would  be  taken  on  that  part  of  the 
report  relating  to  the  program.  Motion  to  adopt  the  program  car- 
ri^.  The  roll  was  then  called  upon  the  question  of  appropriating 
money  for  exhibits.  Those  voting  aye  were  Directors  Beal,  Bur- 
roughs, Davenport,  Dunlap,  Frake,  Gurler,  Mann,  Mills,  Willmarth, 
Easterly.  Those  voting  nay  were  Directors  Coolidge,  Dolton,  Good- 
win, Grout,  King,  Lindemann,  Moore,  Shank,  Steenberg. 

Those  voting  aye,  10;  nay,  9;  excused  from  voting.  Dean  and  Wil- 
son; Kimzey  and  Fulkerson  absent. 

Mr.  Dunlap's  motion  carried  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Gurler  moved  that  dairy  products  be  added  to  the  list  of  arti- 
cles exhibited.    Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Burroughs  moved  that  pantry  stores  be  included  in  this  ex- 
hibit. 

Mr.  Dunlap  offered  as  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Burroughs'  motion  that 
the  question  of  pantry  stores  and  other  articles  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Exhibits.    Motion  carried. 

Keport  of  the  committee  to  select  speakers  for  County  Institutes. 
Mr.  Coolidge,  chairman  of  this  committee,  made  the  following  report: 

• 

We,  your  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  list  of  State  speakers,  heg 
leave  to  report  that  we  recommend  the  following  list.  Also  that  the  secre- 
tary be  authorized  to  add  any  additional  names  that  may  be  sent  in,  properly 
endorsed  by  directors  of  this  board.  We  also  recommend  that  the  secretary 
be  instructed  to  write  to  the  parties  named  as  State  speakers  and  secure  their 
consent  to  have  their  names  used,  the  time  that  they  will  be  available,  and 
their  terms  before  pabiishingf  the  list: 
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FIRST  DISTRICT. 


Name. 


Pofltoffice. 


Subject. 


A.  J.  LiOTojoy.... 
Amos  F.Moore... 
O.  L.  Lindemann 

L.  N.  Beal 

M.  H.  Ticbenor  .. 
W.  B.  Kimzey.... 

T.  D.  Kandel 

Mr.  Eats.  Jr 


R08OO 

Polo 

Cbieairo 

Mt.  Vernon 

CbicaKO 

Tamaroa 

Cbioaffo.219S  Water  at. 
South  Park.  Chicago 


Hoffs , 

Farming 

FarmioflT .... 
Horticulture 
Horse 


Produce  for  Market. 
Tree  Culture 


BflOOND  DISTRICT. 


Miller  Purvis 

Ira  B.  Cottini>rbam 

Thomas  Bennett 

Edwin  Hobson 

8.  N.  Wright 

L.  MoWhorter 

William  T.  Potts 

F.J.  Berry 

Jobn  8.  Brotton 

Mrs.  Robert  Holloway... 
David  Ward  Wood 


Lake  Forest 

Eden 

RosesviUe 

(Clinton 

Elffin 

Aledo 

Union  Stock  Yards, 
rninn  Stock  Yards. 

East  St.  Louis 

Alexis 

Chicago 


Poultry  and  General  Farming. 

PiKS.  Poultry 

Hor8e8.Piflr8 

Draught  Horses 

Dairy  Cattle.  Dairying 

Beef  Cattle 

Beef  Cattle,  Sheep. 

Horses.  Packing  Houses 

Horses.  Horae  Markets 

Poultry 


SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 


Johathan  Periam 

C.  W.  Farr 

H.  D.  Hughes.... 


Rogers  Park.  Chicago  . . . 
184  LaSalle  st, Chicago.. 
Antioch 


Farmers*  Garden;  Forage  Plants 

Farm  and  School 

The  Silo:  A  Milk  Dairy;  Sheep  on  the 
Farm;  Farm  Fences 


EIGHTH  DISTRICT. 


H.  B.  Qurler 

B.  F.  Wyman 

D.  W.  Wilson 

Dr.  Ed.  Fry 

R.T.  Morgan 

H.  C.  Middaugh.... 

Fred  Bfddin 

8.  N.  Wriifht 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Lloyd.. 
Mrs.  Lillian  Ballou 
O.  D.  Bartlett 


DeKalb 

Sycamore 

Elgin 

N  •perville 

Wheaton 

Clarendon  Hills 

Raneville 

Elgin 

HIen  Ellyn 

Wheaton 

Bartlett 


Dairy 

Poultry 

Dairy 

Veterinary  Science 

Rural  Schools 

Koads  and  Drainage  .... 
Cattle  and  Hog  Feeding 

Dairy  Breeds 

Domestic  Science 

Home  Making 

Dairying 


NINTH  DISTRICT. 


W.  R.  Hostetter., 
A.  W.  Brayton... 

RoySwigart 

Dr.  J.  H.  Moore.. 
L.  M.  Swansey... 
Dwiffht  Herrfck  . 
Love  jo  V  Johnson 

John  Dallyn 

A.  B.  Hon  tetter  .. 
James  King  


Mt.  Carroll 

Mt.  Morris 

Dixon 

Polo 

Ridott 

Rochelle.. 

Stlllman  Valley. 

Galena 

Mt.  rarroll 

Rockford  


Farm  Dairies 

Horti<*ulture  Should  be  Taught  in  Our 

Public  Schools 

Bee  Culture  on  the  Farm 

Stone  Roads 


Potato  Culture. 


Fat  Cattle  or  Cattle  Feeding 
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TENTH  DISTRICT. 


Name. 

Postoffioe. 

Subject. 

W.  B.  Ppew 

Aledo 

Good  Roads 

R.  S.  Snare 

Castleton 

lood  Roads  and  Poultry  Raisins 

J.  A.  Condor 

Wyoming 

Bees:  Fruit 

K.  Ai.  SUson 

Galesburg 

Swine  Breeding 

A.  N.  Abbott 

Union  Cirove 

TfiAAhinflr  Ajpricnltiire  in  Rural  Schools.. 

ELEVENTH  DISTRICT. 


Mrs.  L.  G.  Chapman 

Arthur  Bryant 

C.  C.  Pervier 

Dr.  Weese 

E.  S.  Fursman 

G.  A.  Wiilraarth  .... 

C.  P.  Lovejoy 

Alfred  Bayhss 


Freedom... 
Princeton  . 
Sheffield... 
Ottawa  . . . . 
EI  Paso.... 

Seneca 

Princeton  . 
Sprincrfleld 


Farmers*  Daufrhters 

Horticulture 

Clover 

Veterinary  Science. . 

Com 

Swine 

Veterinarian 

Education 


THIRTEENTH  DISTRICT. 


Miss  Maud  Hall... 

Mrs.  Mc(/arty 

Joseph  McCombe. 


Jacob  Zeicrler 
H.  D.  Watson 


W.  E.  Lodge  .... 
0.  A.  Tapman ... 
John  M.  Love  ... 
C.  H.  Van  Vlect. 


Mrs.  W.  W.  Newman 


Mrs.  Noble  King... 

L.  H.  Kerrick 

H.  M.  Dunlap 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap. 


Areola 


Clintoh 


Monti  cello..., 

Sidney.....*.'.* 
Philo 

Clinton 

Bloomington 


Savoy. 


Farm  Literature;  Cooperation  of  Farm- 
ers: The  Town  Cow  and  How  to  Keep 
Her 

Sheep 

Clover:  Benefits  of  Diversified  Farming: 
Planting,  Cultivating  and  Growing  of 
Com 

Farming  for  Profit 

Farm  Management 

Farm  Tel ephone 

Cost  of  Raising  a  Bushel  of  Corn 

Cost  of  Raising  a  Bushel  of  Oats 

Attractive  Country  Homes;  Success  in 
Lite 


Cattle  Feeding.... 

Horticulture 

Domestic  6cience 


FOURTEENTH  DISTRICT. 


Ralph  Allen 

D.  W.  Vittum  .... 

W.  B.  Mills 

W.G.Griffith.... 

Mrs.  Kedzie 

J.  M.  McNabb.... 
W.  E.  Hawihome 

Oliver  Wilson 

J.  W.  Thornton  . . 


Delavan  .... 

Canton 

Mt.  Palatine 
Clear  Creek 

Peoria 

Mt.  Palatine 
Granville ... 
Magnolia . . . 


Dairy 

Clover 

Corn  Culture 

Hogs 

Domestic  Science 

Farm  Road  Drainage 

education 

Farmers'  Organizations 
Sheep 


FIFTEENTH  DISTRICT. 

Thomas  Bailey 

Camp  Point 

How  to  Succeed  on  the  Farm 

Maurice  Kelly 

Liberty  

How.  When  and  Where  to  Retire  from 

Macomb 

Farming 

W.  H.  Nees 

Care  and  DispoRition  of  Fine  Cattle 

Fred  G.  Miner 

Adair 

How  I  Feed  Cattle  for  Market 

I.  B.  Frisbee... 

Mendon 

FVrmer'  Garden 

G.  W.  Madison 

Plainville 

Farming  Now  Compared  with  When   I 

Thos.  McCIarnahan 

Monmouth 

was  a  Boy 

Economy  on  the  Farm 

James  A.  Teal 

Rushville 

Farm  Life 

J.  B.  Vandeventer 

Mt.  Sterline 

To  Make  Life  Pleasant  on  the  Farm 

G.  W.  Dean 

Adams 

Education  of  the  Farm  Boy 
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SIXTEENTH  DISTRICT. 


Name. 

Postoffice. 

Subject. 

E.  R.  Whittleton 

Barry 

W.  B.Conover 

Virginia 

Clover 

Cattle 

A.  P.  Grout 

Winchester 

Wood 

Calhoun  county 

W.  E.  Barber 

Hamburcr 

Tho8.  H.  Perns 

Jersey  vilie 

T.S.  Chapman 

Col.  W.  u.  Pulkerson.... 

*  t 

E.  A.  Reihl 

Alton 

Helen  ftelhl 

•  t 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Wesley 

Pittsfleld 

J.  K.  P.  Faraly 

D  au  m *. 

W.  H.  Stoddard 

Carlinvllle 

C.  Q.Winn 

(^rifrirsT'ille 

F.  D.  Monlton 

Whitehall 

Major  Gillard 

• . 

H.  Wilkerson 

•  t 

A.  C.  ttice 

Jacksonville 

W.  A.  Roe 

t  • 

Cb  arles  •  Roe 

<  * 

Henry  Miner-  .........r.,* 

Winchester 

N.  R.  Smithson 

• . 

SEVENTEENTH  DISTRICT. 


Fred  H.  Rankin 

James  A.  Stone 

L.  U.Coleman 

S.  E.  Wacrener 

J.  T.Posier 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Coif  man 

Mrs.  Harry  Qrundy 

Mrs.  EvaH.  Springer... 

Oeoree  Williams 

John  jSincaid 

Juhn  Imboden 

James  K.  Miller 

C.  P.  Johnson 

R  N.Bell 

John  G.  Springer 

J.  H.  Pickrell 

Percy  Stone 


Athens  

Brad  ford  ton.... 

Springfield 

Pana 

Elkhart 

Mechanicflburg, 
Morrison viUe  .. 

Springfield 

Athens  

Decatur 

Springfield 

Decatur 

Springfield 

Bradfordton.... 


Clover;  Com;  Success  on  Farm 

Horticulture;  Bee  Keeping 

Farm  Fences 

Horse  Breeding. 

Com  Culture:  Meadows  and  Pasture, 

Domestic  Science . . 

Domestic  Science 

Butter  Making 

Horse  Breeding 

Horse  Breeding 

Feeding  Beef  Cattle 

Fellownhip  Among  Farmers 

Sanitary  Conditions  of  Live  Stock.... 

«heep 

Sheep  

Cattle  Breeding 

Boy  on  the  Farm 


EIGHTEENTH  DISTRICT. 


W.  A,  Toung 

I.  L.  Eillam 

Louis  A.  Spies 

Mrs.  Katherine  Stahl 
E.  W.  Burroughs 


Butler 

Brunswick  . . . 
St.  Jacob  ..... 

Moro 

EdwardsviUe 


Horticulture ;  Farmers'  Institutes 

Sheep  

Swine:  Milk  Dairy:  General  Farming 

Farm  Home;  Educational  Topics 

Growing  and  Marketing  of  Potatoes. . . 


NINETEENTH  DISTRICT. 


Mrs.  S.  Rose  Carr.... 
John  O.  Honnold  .... 

G.H.Gordon 

J.  M.  HoUings worth, 

O.  H.  Larrabee , 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Morris 


Lis 

Warren  ton  . 

Paris 

Ridge  Farm 


Olney . 
OIney , 


Domestic  Science;  Poultry. 


Rural  Schools 

The  Farmer  as  a  Citizen:  The  Farmer's 
Boy;  Rotation  of  Crops:  Clover;  The 
Farmer  and  the  Rural  Schools 

Fertilising.  Swine  Breeding.  Feeding  and 
Marketing 

SojaBean;  Cow  Pea 


TWENTIETH  DI8TEICT. 


N^.. 

Postoffloe. 

Subject 

o^ 

viiiili^'"/^v/^'.'.:'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Poraee  Crops:  RelaliTe  Food  Values 

Silos  and  DsImIbb _. 

bS«Wp™S  ffiS'r.'.:::;;:::: 

TWENTY  rmaT  distbiot. 


Prairie  Dn  Eoehet 

Swine 

Swius  Breeding;  Poultry  Ralalus 

Ponee  Crops:  The  EeoDomla  Control 

Stock      BreedlDE:      The      AsrlcuKural 
^Course  at  ths  Unlversltr  olllllnola..... 

Tbe  iJUKar   Beet    laduscry  of  Illinois; 
IMre  l><()od  L^eiHlBilOD  Need-t)  For  Illi- 
nois:  Smsll   Tblnaa    In   ABriculture: 
Success  UD  (he  K.rm;  Corn  CuhivatloD 
EiperlmPDts  at  Unlver-ilcr  of  lllioais  . 

tlrwioo:  Bpraili,!-,  The  Horticultural 

(■hsrscterB  Amonit  Domestic  AnimRls., 

Tbe  Advantavea  of  Humus  In  Asrlcul- 
tural  Soils.. 

Respectfully  aubmitted. 


J,  H.  COOLIDGE, 

Chairman. 
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Mr.  Mann  moved  that  the  report  be  referred  back  to  the  commit- 
tee with  instractioDS  to  strike  oat  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  names 
of  those  who  are  speakers  on  general  topics. 

Mr.  G-oodwin  moved,  as  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Mann's  motion,  the 
following  resolution: 

Re8olved,  That  the  Committee  on  Speakers  for  County  Institutes  be  in- 
structed to  eliminate  alJ  subjects  which  are  of  a  s^eneral  or  diffuse  character 
more  suited  for  literary  exercises  or  p.nk  teas  than  for  the  serious  work  of 
the  Farmers'  Institute. 

Mr.  Goodwin's  motion  lost. 

A  vote  was  then  taken  upon  Mr.  Mann's  motion  to  refer  report 
back  to  committee.    Motion  lost. 

Mr.  Wilson  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  adopted;* 
Motion  carried. 

Committee  on  Legislation  made  the  following  report: 

To  the  Illinois  Farmers^  IrMtitute: 

The  undersifcned  Committee  on  Leirislation  beg  leave  to  report  that  an  act 
makiufc  an  appropriation  for  the  State  and  County  Farmerd'  Institute,  was 
prepared  by  the  committee  and  favorably  considered  by  the  General  Assembly. 
The  bill  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  provides  for  an  increase  of  $500.00 
as  compared  with  the  amount  heretofore  appropriated. 

The  committee  prepared  a  bill  providing  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
State  Institute  reports.  The  bill  was  favorably  considered  and  received  prac- 
tically the  entire  vole  of  the  General  Asbcmbly,  but  was  vetoed  by  the 
Governor  on  constitutional  firrounds. 

The  committee  took  an  active  part  in  securing  the  appropriation  made  for 
the  construction  of  a  buildinfc  for  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

The  General  Assembly  manifested  a  very  hififh  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  and  favorably  considered  every  measure  pre- 
sented by  this  orfcanization. 

A.  P.  Grout, 
G.  W.  Dean, 
Amos  F.  Moore, 
8.  Noble  Kino, 
Charles  H.  Dolton, 
Charles  F.  Mills, 
h.  m.  dunlap, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Davenport  moved  that  the  report  be  approved.  Motion 
carried. 

Mr.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Township  Institutes, 
made  the  following  report: 

2o  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  undersij^ned  committee,  appointed  to  devise  a  scheme  for  the  orflrani- 
sation  of  Township  Farmers'  Institutes,  be^s  leave  to  report  that  at  a  meet- 
ing  held  in  Chicago,  May  11,  1899,  it  was  decided  to  request  the  presidents  of 
County  Institutes  to  name  one  representative  farmer  in  each  township  to  take 
char^re  of  the  or^anizati(m  of  ttie  Institute  therefor. 

Favorable  responses  have  been  received  from  the  oflScers  of  the  following 
County  Institutes,  who  have  recommended  a  party  in  each  township  to 
orfiranize  an  Institute  therein,  viz.:  Cass,  Christian,  Coles,  Cumberland,  De- 
Kalb,  Donelas.  Ford.  Fulton,  Grepnn,  Jefferson.  Loaran,  Madison,  Marion, 
Massac,  McDonough,  McHnnry,  Mont^fomery,  Pike,  Randolph,  Rock  Island, 
Sanii^amon,  Wabash  and  Washington. 
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It  was  decided  at  tbe  meeting  of  the  committee  referred  to  above,  that  in 
counties  in  which  no  list  of  representative  farmers  was  received  from  County 
Institute  officials,  the  supervisors  be  requested  to  take  char^zre  of  the  orfs^ani- 
zation  of  the  institute  in  the  township,  or  to  select  some  suitable  person  to 
look  after  the  work. 

The  committee  has  prepared  a  constitution  to  be  recommended  for  adoption 
by  the  Township  Institutes,  which  suggestive  outline  is  submitted  herewith 
^3  a  part  of  this  report.     (See  A.) 

The  committee  presents  herewith  a  draft  of  a  circular  letter  which  it  recom- 
mends to  be  issued  to  those  in  charge  of  the  organization  of  Township  Insti- 
tutes as  outlining  the  purpose  and  scope  of  this  work,  and  submitting  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  organization  and  conduct  of  such  Institutes.     (See  B.) 

The  committee  has  under  consideration  the  draft  of  a  suggestiye  program 
of  topics,  one  for  each  month  of  the  year,  which  outline  may  be  varied  to 
meet  the  local  conditions.  In  this  program  it  is  proposed  that  one  day  of 
^:bhree  sessions  be  taken  in  each  montn  for  the  Township  Institute.  The 
morning  session  to  be  devoted  to  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  topics  of 
especial  interest  to  the  farmer  and  his  son;  the  afternoon  to  be  occupied  by 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  farmer  in  the  consideration  of  the  improvement 
of  home  life,  and  the  evening  session  to  be  reserved  for  the  young  people. 

It  is  believed  that  the  interest  of  the  rising  generation  will  be  enlisted  by 
holding  prize  essay  contests  in  each  district  school  on  some  subject  connected 
with  farm  life,  the  best  essay  written  by  a  boy  and  girl  respectively  in  each 
school  to  be  read  at  the  evening  session  of  the  Township  Institute  as  a  feature 
of  the  program.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  program  of  papers,  dis- 
cussions, debates,  recitations  and  music  rendered  at  Institutes  is  the  most 
powerful  factor  yet  applied  for  the  improvement  of  the  material  and  .social 
welfare  of  the  farmer,  and  this  new  movement  of  bringing  the  ramifications 
of  this  effective  educational  system  within  the  reach  of  all,  the  committee  be- 
lieves, will  receive  the  most  cordial  support  of  the  progressive  farmers  of  the 
State.  The  Township  Farmers'  Institute  will  bring  to  the  farmers'  door  in- 
structions in  crop  growing,  live  stock  breeding  ana  feeding,  and  all  the  duties 
that  pertain  to  rural  husbandry  and  home  makinf^.  As  only  a  tithe  of  the 
agricultural  population  can  go  away  to  college,  it  is  all  important  that  in- 
struction be  carried  into  farming  communities  tnrough  the  means  of  Town- 
ship Institutes  where  all  may  have  a  chance  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  committee  has  received,  with  one  single  exception,  the  most  en- 
thusiastic pledges  of  cordial  and  hearty  support  in  the  work  of  organizing 
and  sustaining  Township  Farmers'  Irstitutes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  F.  Mills, 
Charles  J.  Lindemann, 
Amos  F.  Moore, 
G.  A.  Wtllmarth, 
W.  R.  Goodwin, 
F.  I.  Mann, 

Committee. 
A. 

Constitution. 

article  I— name. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the Township  Farmers' 

Institute. 

article  II— object. 

The  object  of  this  Institute  shall  be  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  the 
improvement  of  home  life. 
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ARTICLE  III— MEMBERSHIP. 


Membership  shall  consist  of  not  less  than   six  farmers  residing  in  this 
township. 


ARTICLE  IV— OFFICERS. 


Officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  vice  president,  secretary,  treasurer  and 
librarian,  to  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  and  hold  office  until  their  suc- 
•cessors  are  chosen.  These  officers  shall  constitute  the  executive  committee, 
which  shall  manage  the  Institute. 


ARTICLE  V— STANDING  COMMITTEE. 


Standing  committees  of  three  each  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president  at 
•each  annual  meeting,  as  follows:  Program,  music,  household  economy,  li- 
brary and  entertainment. 


ARTICLE  VI— DISCUSSIONS. 

No  member  shall  occupy  more  than  fifteen  minutes  in  essay  or  discussion, 
•and  subjects  of  a  political  or  sectarian  nature  are  barred. 

ARTICLE  VII— MEETINGS. 

Meetings  shall  be  held  at  the  residence  of  one  of  the  members  or  at  such 

•other  place  as  may  be  appointed  on  preceding  or  nearest  each  full 

moon,  at  9:30  a.  m. 

ARTICLE  VIII— ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

1.  Reading  of  minutes. 

2.  Report  of  committees. 

3.  Unfinished  or  new  business. 

4.  Exercises  arranged  by  the  Program  Committee,  including  question  box. 

5.  Dinner. 

6.  Exercises  arranged  by  the  program  committee  on  Household  Economy, 
including  question  box. 

7.  Supper. 

8.  Evening  exercises  as. arranged  by  the  Committee  on  Entertainment. 

9.  Song,  America. 

ARTICLE    IX.— AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments  may  be  made  at  any  monthly  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  Institute,  notice  having  been  given  .in  writing  and  the 
proposed  change  read  at  a  previous  meeting. 

Charles  F.  Mills, 
Amos  F.  Moore, 
Charles  J.  Lindemann, 
W.  R.  Goodwin, 
F.  I.  Mann. 

B. 

To  the  Officers  of  Township  Farmers^  Institutes: 

The  undersigned  committee  appointed  by  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  to 
assist  in  the  organization  of  Township  Farmers'  Institutes,  request  hearty 
•cooperation  in  the  work  of   perfecting  and   promoting  such    associations. 
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The  asssiRtaDce  is  desired  of  all  willing  to  aid  iD  promotiDgf  j^od  fellowshifv 
and  neighborly  feelinf?,  of  seoariDf?  the  mutual  improvement  in  mind  and 
morals,  in  scekinfif  the  best  methods  in  husbandry  and  housewifery,  and 
helpinfif  on  that  good  time  **when  our  f^arners  shall  be  full  affording  all 
manner  of  store,  and  our  sons  shall  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their  vouth, 
and  our  daughters  may  be  as  corner  stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a 
palace." 

The  object  of  the  Township  Farmers'  Institutes  is  to  teach  better  methods- 
of  farming,  stock  raising,  fruit  growing,  and  all  branches  of  business  con- 
nected with  the  industry  of  agriculture;  to  stimulate  correct  principles  and 
best  practices  of  domestic  science  to  the  end  that  the  health  of  the  coming- 
generation  ma3r  be  preserved,  and  the  comfort  of  their  homes  assured  and 
more  time  bo  given  to  mental  development  and  the  accomplishments  of  life. 

The  Institute  should  not  be  operated  in  the  direct  or  indirect  in'^erest  of  any^ 
partv,  grange,  alliance,  farmers'  club,  sect  or  organization,  but  for  the  equal 
good  of  all  citizens  and  farming  communities. 

No  subject  should  be  presented  at  the  Institute  meeting,  ot  discussion 
allowed,  of  a  political  or  sectarian  nature;  nor  should  any  speaker  be  allowed 
in  his  lecture,  essay  or  speech,  or  in  any  discussion,  to  advertise  wares  or 
schemes  in  which  he  has  a  direct  or  indirect  interest.  The  officers  of  Insti- 
tutes shall  see  that  the  exercises  are  not  subordinated  to  any  low  or  frivolous- 
entertainments,  or  to  the  aggrandizement  of  any  individual,  party  or  sect. 
The  membership  should  consist  of  reputable  farmers,  their  wives,  sons  and 
daughters.  In  essays  and  discussions  participants  should  so  confine  them- 
selves to  the  topics  of  husbandry  and  housewifery  as  to  wholly  avoid  the^ 
vexed  questions  of  politics  and  theology. 

This  work  will  result  in  great  usefulness  if  all  matters  are  presented  in  & 
spirit  that  will  promote  good  fellowship  and  insure  a  full  measure  of  enjoy- 
ment and  benefit  to  all  m  attendance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  F.  Mills, 
Charles  J.  Lindemakn. 

G.  A.  WiLLMARTH, 

F.  1.  Mann, 
W.  R.  Goodwin, 
Amos  F.  Moore. 

Mr.  Beal  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Steenberg  made  a  verbal  report  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Millt- 
was  given  further  time  in  which  to  complete  her  report. 

Mr.  Davenport,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation and  Library,  made  the  following  report: 

To  the  Hon.  Board  oj  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Fanners^  Institute, 

Gentlemen: — We, your  committee  on  agricultural  education  and  library,  beflp 
leave  to  report  that  the  committee  met  in  Champaign  June  13,  and  discussed 
the  relation  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  to  the  educational  forces  of  the 
State.  We  respectfully  recommend  for  your  consideration  the  offer  made  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  of  a  free  scholarship  in  the  Colleee  of  Agriculture 
to  one  person  in  each  county  of  the  State  and  suggest  thit  the  award  of  these 
scholarships  be  made  through  the  director  ot  each  congressional  district  and 
that  the  idrectors  use  evary  effort  to  have  as  many  of  these  scholarships  as^ 
possible  awarded  this  summer. 

We  recommend  that  the  Institute  workers  throughout  the  State  be  urged  to- 
use  their  influence  in  increasing  the  use  of  nature  studies  in  our  rural  schools; 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  create  a  live  interest  among  school  children  in 
the  various  forms  of  life  and  growth  to  be  found  on  and  about  the  farm;  that 
the  public  school  teachers  also  be  encouraged  to  inform  themselves  alc^ng- 
these  lines. 
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We  regrard  crnod  literature  m  the  farmer^s  home  as  one  of  the  stron^jfest  ed- 
ucational mediums,  and  therefore  recommend  that  a  system  of  travellinff 
libraries  be  established  by  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 

That  all  the  library  fund  now  on  hand,  $190.00  in  amount  be  used  for  this 
purpose  and  sufficient  additional  funds  not  to  exceed  $1000.00,  be  appropriated 
to  secure  twenty-five  sets  of  books  for  a  trial  of  the  system. 

We  further  lecommend  that  these  libraries  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  Sup- 
erintendent of  Institutes,  and  that  he  be  authorized  to  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  purchase,  circulation,  care  and  use  of  these  libraries; 
but  that  no  books  be  purchased  nor  printini?  done  till  the  plans  for  same  have 
been  submitted  to  ana  approved  by  the  ezecative  committee. 

We  also  recommend  that  a  special  committee  of  two  directors  be  appointed 
with  the  president  of  the  board,  to  act  with  the  superintendent  in  thf  selec- 
tion of  the  books  for  these  libraries.  That  each  set  of  books  or  library  should 
contain  some  works  on  practical  and  scientific  a|i|;riculture,  some  books  on 
Domestic  Science,  and  the  rest  of  each  set  to  be  chosen  with  reference  to  in- 
teresting all  the  members  of  the  farmers'  family  in  the  use  of  the  library. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  approval. 

E.  Davenport, 

F.  I.  Mann, 

G.  A.  WiLLMARTH, 

D.  H.  Shank, 
Committee  on  Affrieultural  Education  and  Library • 

The  Chair  appoiDted  Bayliss  and  Davenport  as  committee  to  act 
with  him  as  above,  with  the  superintendent,  in  the  selection  of 
books. 

Mr.  Bnrronghs  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted  and  demanded  a 
roll  call. 

Those  voting  aye  are  as  follows:  Beal,  Bnrronghs,  Coolidge,  Dav- 
enport, Dean,  Frake,  Goodwin,  Gront,  Gurler,  Eimzey,  King,  Mann, 
Mills,  Shank,  Steenberg,  Willmarth,  Wilson,  Easterly.  Nays  none. 
Report  adopted. 

G.  A.  Willmarth,  Chairman,  in  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee^ 
made  the  following  report: 

lo  the  Honorable  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

Gentlemen: — As  you  have  heard  the  minutes  of  the  executive  committee 
meetings  read,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  an  elaborate  report. 

Since  the  installation  of  the  present  board  of  directors,  the  executive  com- 
mittee has  audited  accounts  and  drawn  orders  upon  the  general  fund  of  the 
Institute  to  the  total  amount  of  $2,835.12,  vouchers  for  which  are  on  file  in 
the  secretary's  office,  leaving  now  in  the  hands  of  the  treasui-er,  available  for 
the  use  of  the  board. 

We  recommend  the  issuing  of  a  certificate  of  election  to  the  director  of 
each  district  to  be  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  conventioh  of 
delegates  electing  him. 

The  University  of  Illinois,  in  response  to  a  request  of  this  committee, 
granted  a  scholarship  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  placed  the  awarding 
of  the  same  in  our  hands.  We  have  arranged  for  the  director  in  each  district 
to  recommend  this  award  and  ask  that  provision  be  made  by  the  buard  of  di- 
rectors to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  directors  in  attending 
to  those  scholarships. 

Wa  take  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  copy  for  the  4th  volume  of  the  Illi- 
nois Farmers'  Institute  reports  is  ready  for  the  printer.  That  an  order  has 
been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  publication  of  10,000  copies  of 
the  same  and  the  commissioners  of  contracts  urged  to  secure  their  early  com- 
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pletioD.  There  was  more  material  in  the  way  of  interestinfif  and  instructive 
papers  read  at  County  Farmers'  Institutes  than  could  be  included  in  a  volume 
of  6U0  paf^es.  We  therefore,  selected  from  the  list  so  as  to  include  as  lartre  a 
range  of  topics  as  possible.  We  have  also  included  in  the  report,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Domestic  Science  Association  and  report  of  the  Illinois  Live 
Stock  Breeders'  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  A.  WiLLMARTH, 

Chairman, 

Mr.  Mann  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee.    Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Wilson  moved  that  when  the  board  adjourn  it  be  to  meet  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  at  eight  o'clock  p  m.  and  that  the  selection  of 
the  place  for  holding  the  State  meeting  be  the  order  of  business. 
Motion  carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mann  the  board  ad  joarned. 


Senate  Chamber, 

June28,  1899,  8:00  P.M. 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  and  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Willmarth.  Roll  call  showed  the  following  directors 
present:  Beal,  Burroughs,  Coolidge,  Davenport,  Dean,  Dunlap,  Frake, 
Ooodwin,  Grout,  Gurler,  Kimzey,  King,  Lindeman,  Mann,  Mills, 
Moore,  Shank,  Steenberg,  Willmarth,  Wilson,  Easterly. 

The  chair  announced  that  the  order  of  business  was  the  selection 
of  the  place  for  holding  the  State  Institute  meeting.  The  secretary 
then  read  the  bids  and  communications  from  the  following  cities: 
Champaign,  Centralia,  Carlinville,  Effingham,  Galena,  Lincoln, 
Monmouth,  Mt.  Vernon,  Paris,  Peoria,  Rushville  and  Springfield. 

An  opportunity  was  then  given  the  parties  present  to  advocate  the 
advantages  of  their  respective  cities.  Mr.  B.  L.  Hussman  spoke  in 
favor  of  Effingham.  Director  Beal  and  Captain  J.  R.  Moss  in  favor 
of  Mt.  Vernon.  Director  Shank  and  Mayor  Baum  advocated  the 
claims  of  Paris.  Director  Dean  and  Messrs.  Herman  H.  Brown,  L. 
G.  McCreary  and  George  M.  Black  spoke  for  Rushville.  After  all 
parties  had  been  heard,  Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  the  vote  be  by  bal- 
lot;  that  the  first  ballot  be  an  informal  one,  and  that  the  city  receiv- 
ing a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  be  selected  for  the  location.  Motion 
carried. 

The  chair  appointed  Directors  Davenport  and  Burroughs  tellers. 

The  first  and  informal  ballot  resulted  as  follows:  Champaign  2; 
Carlinville  1;  Centralia  1;  Lincoln  J;  Monmouth  J;  Mt.  Vernon  7; 
Paris  4;  Peoria  1;  Rushville  2^;  Springfield  |.  Total  20.  Second 
ballot:  Carlinville  1;  Lincoln  J;  Mt.  Vernon  8;  Paris  8;  Rushville 
3:  Springfield  J,  Total  21.  Third  ballot:  Carlinville  1;  Lincoln  ^; 
Mt.  Vernon  9;  Paris  7;  Rushville  3;  Springfield  f  Total  21. 
Fourth  ballot:  Lincoln  J;  Mt.  Vernon  9;  Paris  10;  Rushville  1; 
Springfield  ^.  Total  21.  Fifth  ballot:  Mt.  Vernon  12;  Paris  8; 
Rushville  1.     Total  21. 
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Mt.  Vernon,  having  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  on  the 
6th  ballot,  was  declared  the  choice  of  the  board  for  the  location  of 
the  next  State  Institute. 

Mr.  Dean  moved  to  make  the  vote  unanimous.    Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Goodwin  offered  the  following  resolution  and  moved  its- 
adoption: 

Whereas,  The  facts  of  human  experience  absolutely  and  undeniably  dis- 
prove the  statement  that  tuberculosis  is  a  dangerously  contagious  disease,  and 

Whereas,  The  probabilitjr  of  the  transmission  of  this  disease  from  animals 
toman  is  yet  disputed  by  eminent  scientists,  and 

Whereas,  The  present  unwise  and  unwarranted  crusade  of  some  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  medical  and  veterinary  professions  against  our  herds  on  the 
ground  of  alleged  disease  is  prejudicing  the  public  a^^ainst  beef  and  milk, 
the  most  wholesome  of  human  foods,  and  thus  workmg  untold  damage  to> 
agricultural  interests,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Illinois  Farmer's  Institute  that  the  offer  of  the  Chicago 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  to  send  lecturers  to  our  Farmers^ 
Institutes  to  spread  this  dangerous  scare,  is  emphatically  declined. 

Mrs.  Steenberg  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Good- 
win's resolution. 

That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  notify  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis,  that  the  Illinois  Farn^rs'  Institute  declmes  their  offer  to  fur- 
nish speakers  at  County  Institutes. 

Motion  to  adopt  the  substitute  lost. 

A  roll  call  being  asked  on  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  resolu- 
tion, it  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote: 

Those  voting  aye:  Coolidge,  Davenport,  Frake,  Goodwin,  Grout, 
Kimzey,  King,  Lindemann,  Mills,  Moore,  Shank,  Steenberg,  Will- 
marth,  Easterly.  Those  voting  nay:  Beal,  Burroughs,  Dunlap, 
Gurler,  Mann,  Wilson.     Ayes  14;  nays  6. 

The  Committee  on  Domestic  Science  Association  made  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

Leland  Hotel,  Chicago,  June  6,  1899. 

Committee  on  Domestic  Science  called  to  order  by  Mrs.  Sara  Steenberg,. 
chairman. 

The  accompanying  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Domestic  Science  Asso* 
ciation  was  read.  Also  one  from  the  president  urging  the  cooperation  of  the 
Farmers'  Institute,  stating  that  very  much  of  their  success  depends  upon  the 
sympathy  and  assistance  received  from  the  Institute. 

After  considerable  discussion  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  Domestic 
Science  and  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  the  following  resolution  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  and  recommended  to  the  board  of  directors  for  adopting: 

^^Besolvedf  That  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  recognize  the  Illinois  Asso- 
ciation of  Domestic  Science  as  an  affiliated  association  and  its  work  as  a 
legitimate  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Farmers'  Institute;  therefore  be  it 

^^Besolved,  That  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  appropriate  to  its  Executive 
Committee  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  to  defray  expenses  of 
said  Domestic  Science  Association  for  the  year  beginning  July  I,  1899,  the 
same  to  include  the  expenses  of  the  annual  meeting  of  said  Association. 
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**Be8olved,  That  we  reoommend  that  officers  of  County  Institutes  set  aside 
one  session  of  each  Institute  for  topics  and  discussions  relatinior  to  Domestic 
Science." 

Sara  Stkbnberg,  Chairman. 
E.  Davenport, 
E.  W.  Burroughs, 
S.  Noble  King, 

G.  A.    WUiLMARTH. 

Mr.  Mills  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  demanded  the 
ayes  and  nays.     The  roll  was  called  with  the  following  vote: 

Those  voting  aye:  Burroughs,  Davenport,  Dean,  Dunlap,  Good- 
win, Grout,  King,  Lindemann,  Mann,  Mills,  Moore,  Shank,  Steen- 
berg,  Willmarth,  Wilson,  Easterly.  Ayes  16;  nays  none.  Motion 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Davenport  adjourned  till  8:30  a.  m.,  Thursday* 
June  29,  1899. 


Institute  Room,  June  29, 1899. 

The  board  met  as  per  adjournment.  Roll  call  showed  the  follow- 
ing members  present:  Beal,  Coolidge,  Davenport,  Dunlap,  Grout, 
Lindemann,  Mills,  Moore,  Shank,  Steenberg,  Willmarth,  Wilson. 

The  superintendent  made  the  following  report: 

2o  the  Honorable  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinoia  Farmers^  Institute, 

Lady  and  Gentlemen: — It  affords  me  ^reat  pleasure  in  presenting  my  first 
report,  or  buds^t  of  recommendations,  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  work  here- 
tofore done  in  Illinois  on  Institute  lines  has  been  productive  of  growth,  and 
DOW  at  the  close  of  the  term,  provided  for  by  the  first  appropriations  made 
for  the  State  Farmers'  Institute,  we  find  the  Institutes  of  the  State  in  a 
healthy  condition  of  growth  and  increasiuf?  usefulness.  The  last  General  As- 
sembly recofirnized  this  condition  of  the  Institutes  by  continuing  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  Farmers'  Institute  and  making  increased  appropriations  for 
its  support. 

District  conferences  have  been  held  in  all  the  Congressional  Districts  out- 
side of  Chicago.  With  few  exceptions  every  county  in  the  district  has  been 
represented  at  the  respective  conferences.  These  conferences  have  proved  of 
great  value  to  the  director  in  each  district,  enabling  him  to  organize  his 
workers  and  get  them  early  into  the  field.  In  this  connection  I  recommend 
that  hereafter  the  list  of  State  speakers  be  approved  at  the  February  meeting 
of  the  Board,  so  that  the  delegates  may  have  the  use  of  the  list  at  the  district 
•conferences.    I  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  rule  to  that  effect. 

In  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  Institute  work,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  director  should  be  the  recognized  head  of  the  work  in  his  district, 
and  that  he  should  be  held  responsible  for  its  conduct.  The  superintendent, 
therefore,  so  far  as  the  district  work  is  concerned,  should  be  subservient  to 
the  director,  ever  ready  to  render  assistance  under  his  direction.  But  those 
features  of  the  work  whose  operation  extends  over  more  territory  than  a  sin- 
gle district,  which  is  intended  to  infiuence  the  State  at  large,  1  am  confident 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  all  correspondence 
relating  thereto,  conducted  through  the  secretary's  office.  Both  the  director 
and  the  superintendent,  in  all  cases,  to  be  supervient  to  the  rules  of  the 
board.  I  believe  it  imperative  for  the  efficiency  of  the  secretary's  office  and 
the  good  of  the  work  as  a  whole  that  some  rule  of  the  board  be  adopted  to 
«over  these  cases. 
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I  respectfully  recommend  tbat  an  eififht  or  twelve  pa^e  circular  be  pub- 
lished at  an  early  date  to  contaiD  the  list  of  State  speakers,  their  subjects  and 
terms;  the  time  and  place  of  the  state  meetine  and  the  premium  list  offered; 
the  time  and  place  of  the  conprressional  rounaup  meeting's;  and  all  County 
Institute  meetinf^s  that  have  been  fixed.  That.it  also  contain  a  notice  of  the 
«ward  of  scholarships  in  the  Colle^re  of  Afirriculture  and  the  way  in  which 
th(*y  can  be  secured;  an  appeal  to  the  officers  of  County  Institutes  to  sui)ple- 
ment  the  State  ai>proi)riations  with  local  funds  to  the  end  that  two  Institute 
meeting  mav  be  neld  in  each  county  the  cominf?  season;  also  a  few  sugges- 
tions upon  the  arrangement  of  programs,  including  a  plan  adopted  by  this 
board  for  the  secretary  to  furnish  one  thousand  programs  to  each  county. 

r  I  also  recommend  the  adoption  of  some  rule  by  which  the  bills,  which  com- 
ply with  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  rules  of  the  board,  for  the  expenses 
of  conducting  County  Institutes,  can  be  paid  without  the  delay,  which  is  an 
annoyance  to  County  Institute  officers,  and  the  expense,  which  is  a  drain  on 
the  dtate  Institute  fund,  when  the  executive  committee  is  obliged  to  meet  ^o 
audit  these  bills  before  payment. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  agricultural  editors  of  Illinois 
and  other  States,  send  their  papers  to  the  Farmers^  Institute  free,  I  recom- 
mend that  a  rack  or  shelving  be  secured  for  the  proper  filing  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  same. 

And  lastly.  I  would  recommend,  if  the  condition  of  the  Institute  fund  will 
permit,  and  I  think  it  will,  the  purchase  of^  a  typewriting  machine,  which  is 
now  considered  a  neoes<)ity  in  everj  public  office  equipment,  for  the  use  of 
the  secretary's  office.    All  of  which  is 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  B.  HOSTETTEB, 

Superintendent. 

Mr.  Dunlap  moved  that  the  superintendent's  report  be  submitted 
to  a  committee  of  three.    Motion  carried. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Dunlap,  G-rout  and  Wilson  such 
committee. 

Professor  Davenport  asked  consent  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Con- 
sent being  granted,  he  spoke  in  the  highest  praise  of  the  work  of  the 
Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  He  thanked  the  Institute  board  in  behalf  of  the 
College  of  Aficriculture  and  himself  personally  for  the  good  work  done. 

Mr.  Dunlap,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Special  Features  for 
Improving  County  Institutes,  stated  that  he  had  been  detained  by  a 
wreck  on  the  railroad  and  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  a  quorum 
of  his  committee  to  act.  He  suggested  that  more  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  needs  of  the  locality  where  the  Institute  is  held  in  the 
arrangements  for  county  meetings. 

He  also  recommended  a  list  of  speakers  who  are  especially  capable 
and  specialists  in  the  lines  of  work  for  the  use  of  County  Institutes. 

Mr.  G-rout  moved  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  quorum 
of  the  Committee  on  Special  Features  for  Improving  County  Insti- 
tutes, that  a  special  committee  be  appointed.     Motion  carried. 

The  chair  appointed  Directors  Grout,  Beal  and  Steenburg  as  such 
committee. 

Mr.  Dunlap,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Superintendent's 
Report,  made  the  following  report: 
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Mr.  Chairman: — ^The  superintendent  recommends  that  the  work  of  com- 
mittees which  has  reference  to  matters  coTeringr  more  than  one  district,  aa 
the  publication  of  circulars,  etc..  be  done  through  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  Institutes  and  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following^ 
resolution : 

Eesolved,  That  all  correspondence  and  circulars  pertaininfi:  to  Institute  work 
of  the  State,  which  covers  more  than  the  work  of  one  district,  shall  be  done 
through  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  or  secretary. 

The  publication  of  a  circular  containing  a  list  of  speakers,  premium  list  and 
information  pertaining  to  scholarships  in  the  State  University  met  with  the 
approval  of  your  committee. 

The  matter  of  holding  two  Institutes  in  one  county  we  approve  as  to  large 
counties  or  where  practicable. 

The  matter  of  expediting  the  payment  of  claims  of  County  Institutes  and 
Institute  workers  we  suggest  should  be  taken  up  by  the  board  and  some  bet- 
ter method  adopted  than  prevails  at  present. 

We  approve  the  asking  for  shelving  to  file  agricultural  papers  and  reports. 
Also  suggest  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  secure,  if  possible,  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  use  of  a  typewriter  in  the  secretary^  office. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

h.  m.  dunlap, 
Oliver  Wilson, 
A.  P.  Grout, 

Committee, 

Mr.  Lindeman  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  and  the 
resolatioQ  therein  offered  be  adopted.     Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Grout,  chairman  of  the  special  Committee,  made  the  following 
report: 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute, 

Gentlemen: — Your  special  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  special  features,  for  the  improving  of  County  Institutes, 
herewith  submit  the  following  report: 

We  recommend  that  a  list  of  speakers  be  selected  by  this  board  of  directors 
not  to  exceed  fiftv  names,  which  can  be  fully  recommended  as  thoroughly 
competent,  qualified  and  available  on  the  various  topics  assigned  them  for  au 
parts  of  the  State;  a  list  of  names  of  speakers  which  the  board  of  directors 
can  guarantee  as  experts  in  their  several  lines  and  a  list  to  which  the  officers 
of  the  Couniy  Institutes  can  safely  refer. 

We  further  recommend  that  an  additional  list  of  active  Institute  speakers 
and  workers  be  prepared  aud  published  for  the  use  of  the  directors  of  the 
several  districts  and  that  all  inquiries  relative  to  speakers  be  referred  by  the 
secretary  to  the  director  of  the  district. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  director  of  each  district  be  re9uested  to  re- 
port at  the  annual  meeting  in  February  the  names  of  such  parties  whom  he 
can  fully  endorse  and  recommend  to  be  added  to  either  of  the  lists  of  State 
speakers  and  that  the  lists  of  speakers  be  selected  at  the  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  P.  Grout. 
L.  N.  Beal, 
Sarah  Steenburg. 

Mr.  Lindemann  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted.  Motion  car- 
ried. 
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Mr.  Dunlap  moved  to  reconsider  the  motion  adopting  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  State  speakers.     Motion  carried. 

The  chair  stated  that  the  motion  now  was  on  the  adoption  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  to  select  speakers  for  County  Institutes. 

Mr.  Coolidge  moved  as  a  substitute  that  report  of  the  committee 
to  select  speakers  for  County  Institutes  be  referred  to  the  executive 
committee,  under  the  report  of  the  committee  on  special  features 
for  improving  County  Institutes,  for  final  action.     Motion  carried. 

The  chair  appointed  Mr.  Dunlap,  a  committee  to  secure  if  possible 
the  use  of  a  typewriter  machine  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
secretary's  office. 

Mr.  Mills  moved  that  in  compliance  with  the  invitation  of  Far- 
mers' National  Congress,  for  this  body  to  name  a  delegate,  that  we 
elect  our  president,  G.  A.  Willmaith,  to  represent  the  Illinois  Far- 
mers' Institute  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  National  Con- 
gress.   Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Mills  moved  that  $500.00  be  set  aside  for  expenses  of  the  State 
Institute  meeting  and  demanded  a  roll  call. 

Those  voting  aye:  Beal,  Coolidge,  Davenport,  Dunlap,  Grout, 
Lindemann,  Mills,  Moore,  Shank,  Steenberg,  Willmarth,  Wilson. 
Nays,  none.     Ayes,  11.     Motion  adopted. 

Mr.  Davenport  moved  that  $1,500  be  appropriated  for  the  expenses 
of  directors  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  found  necessary.  Roll 
call  showed  those  voting  aye  to  be  Beal,  Coolidge,  Davenport,  Dun- 
lap, Grout,  Lindemann,  Mills,  Moore,  Shank,  Steenberg,  Willmarth. 
Nays,  none.     Ayes,  11;  nays,  none.     Motion  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lindemann,  a  recess  was  taken  till  1:30  p.  m. 


Institute  Room,  1:30  P.  M. 

Board  met  as  per  adjournment.    Same  members  present  as  at  the 
morning  session,  except  Oliver  Wilson. 

Mr.  Davenport  moved  to  reconsider  the  motion  appropriating  $500 
State  meeting  expenses.     Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Davenport  moved  to  lay  the  motion  reconsidered  on  the  table. 
Motion  to  table  carried. 

Mr.  Lindemann   moved  to   reconsider  the  motion  appropriating 
$1,500  for  expenses  of  directors.     Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Davenport  moved  to  lay  the  motion  reconsidered  on  the  table. 
Motion  to  table  carried. 

Mr.  Davenport  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  and 
asked  for  roll  call: 


— 14F. 
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Besolvedt  That  the  following  amounts,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  respective  purposes  herein  named,  be  appropriated  for  the  sev- 
erai  uses  for  the  ensuing  year: 


For  expenses  of  Stnto  Institute  meeticff 

For  trayelina:  libraries 

For  salary  of  secretary 

For  salary  of  superintendent 

For  expenses  of  directors  and  committees  

For  postaare,  printing,  expressage  and  miscellaneous  purposes  not  otherwise 
enumerated 

Total 


$200  00 

500  00 

800  00 

1,200  00 

1.000  00 

1.110  00 


$4.JI10  00 


Those  voting  aye:  Beal,  Coolidge,  Davenport,  Dunlap,  Grout, 
Lindemann,  Mills,  Moore,  Shank,  Steenberg,  Willmarth.  Nays, 
none.     Ayes,  11;  nays,  none.     Motion  adopted. 

Mr.  Dunlap  moved  that  an  appropriation  of  $50  be  made  for  an 
Institute  meeting  in  the  Third  Congressional  District.  Motion  car- 
ried.    Ayes,  11;  nays,  none. 

Mr.  Shank  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  ask  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  a  room  for  headquarters  for  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds  during  the  State  Fair. 
Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Mills  moved  to  adjourn,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  president. 
Motion  carried. 

A.  B.  HosTETTER,  G.  A.  Willmarth, 

Secretary,  President, 

Institute  Room,  State  House, 
Sprinqpield,  III.,  July  27,  1899. 

The  executive  committe  met  on  call  of  the  President.  Roll  call 
showed  the  following  members  present:  President  Willmarth,  Di- 
rectors King,  Lindemann  and  Shank. 

Minutes  of  meeting  of  June  28  and  29,  1899,  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. ^ 

The  chairman  stated  that  on  making  a  comparison  of  the  bond 
given  by  Treasurer  A.  P.  Grout  on  March  13,  1899,  with  previous 
bonds,  that  it  was  thought  best  to  secure  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  upon  the  same,  and  that  such  opinion  had  been  received  and 
a  new  bond  secured  in  accordance  therewith. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  and 

the  bond  of  A.  P.  Grout,  as  follows: 

July  12,  1899. 

Hon.  G,  A,  Willmarth^  President  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute,  Springfield,  III, 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  examiaed  the  hood  given  by  Albert  P.  Grout,  of  date 
March  13,  1899,  and  am  of  the  opinion  it  is  not  sufficient  in  form.  It  should 
have  run  to  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute  as  a  corporation,  instead  of  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  that  Institute,  and  I  would  recommend  that  he  be  re- 
quired to  execute  a  new  bond,  and  have  prepared  and  herewith  present  one 
inat  I  consider  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

E.  C.  Atkin, 
Attorney  General, 
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Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents,  that  we,  Albert  P.  Grout,  as  princi- 
pal, and  William  Neat,  Charles  H.  Condit  and  Joseph  V.  Carpenter,  as  sure- 
ties, all  of  the  County  of  Scott  and  State  of  Illinois,  are  held  and  firmly 
bound  unto  the  Illinois  Farmers*  Institute,  a  public  corporation  of  this  State, 
in  the  penal  sum  of  twenty  thousand  ($20j000)  dollars,  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which,  well  and  truljr  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  ex- 
ecutors and  administrators,  jointly,  severally  and  firmly  by  these  prescBts. 

Signed  with  our  hands  and  sealed  with  our  seals  this  17th  day  of  July,  A.  D. 
1899. 

The  Condition  of  the  Foregoing  Obligation  is  Such,  that, 

Whereas,  the  above  bounden  Albert  P.  Grout  was,  on  the  28th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1899,  duly  elected  Treasurer  of  said  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  for  the 
period  of  one  year  expirin^^  February  28,  A.  D.  1900,  and  required  to  give 
bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  $^,000;  and, 

Whereas,  the  said  Albert  P.  Grout  did,  on  the  13th  day  of  March,  A.  D, 
1899,  execute  bond  in  the  said  sum  of  $20,000,  with  C.  H.  Condit,  Wm.  Neat 
and  Joseph  V.  Carpenter  as  sureties  thereon,  which  said  bond  run  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  as  obligees  therein  in- 
stead of  to  the  said  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  and  was  in  other  respects  in- 
adequate and  insufficient;  and. 

Whereas,  the  said  Albert  P.  Grout  has  been  required  and  is  required  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  said  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  to  execute  an- 
other bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  $20,000,  running  to  the  said  Illinois  Farmers' 
Institute  as  obligee  therein  and  with  conditions  as  hereinafter  provided,  with 
which  requirement  the  said  Albert  P.  Grout  by  this  obligation  voluntarily 
<;omplies. 

Now  Therefore,  the  Condition  op  this  Obligation  is  Such,  that  if 
the  said  Albert  P.  Grout  shall  faithful!^  perform  and  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office  as  Treasurer  of  the  said  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  and  safely  keep 
all  money  and  other  property  entrusted  to  his  care  as  Treasurer,  paying  the 
same  out  when  ordered  oy  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers' 
Institute,  and  performing  all  duties  required  of  him  as  such  Treasurer  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  said  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  as  such  Treasurer  pay  over  to  his  successor  in  omce. 
when  appointed  and  qualified,  or  to  such  other  person  or  persons  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  said  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  may  direct  or  require,  all 
moneys  and  other  property  then  remaining  in  his  hands  as  such  Treasurer, 
then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

A.  P.  Grout,  (Seal. 

William  Neat,  (Seal. 

Charles  H.  Condit,  (Seal. 

Jos.  V.  Carpenter.  (Seal.) 

State  op  Indiana,) 

Vss. 
Wanbn  County.    J 

Before  me,  Baltzer  C.  Kramer,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  said  county,  this 

-day  appeared  Albert  P.  Grout,  and 

,  to  me  personally  known  to  be  the  per- 
son whose  name  is  sisrned  to  the  foregoing  instrument  in  writing,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  he  executed  the  same  for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein 
stated. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  17th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

Baltzer  C.  Kramer, 

(Seal.)  Notary  Public. 

Commission  expires  November  28, 1900. 
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State  of  Ilumois, 


I 


ss. 
SooTT  County. 

Before  me,  AIodzo  Ellis,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  said  county,  this  day 
appeared  William  Neat,  Charles  H.  Condit  and  Jos.  V.  Carpenter,  to  me  per- 
sonally known  to  be  the  persons  whose  names  are  signed  to  the  forei^oinfir 
instrument  in  writing,  and  acknowledged  that  they  executed  the  same  for  the 
"ases  and  purposes  therein  stated. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  notarial  seal  this  18th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

Alonzo  Ellis, 

(Seal.)  Notary  Public, 

Mr.  King  moved  that  the  bond  be  approved  and  placed  on  file. 
Motion  adopted. 

Mr.  King  moved  that  the  presidenjt  be  instructed  to  return  the 
bond  given  by  Treasurer  A.  P.  Grout  on  the  13th  day  of  March, 
A.  D.  1899.    Motion  adopted. 

On  motion  a  recess  was  taken  until  1 :80  p.  m. 


Institute  Room,  1 :30  P.  M. 

Committee  met  as  per  adiournment,  same  members  present  as  at 
the  morning  session. 

Mr.  Lindemann  moved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  tbia  committee  that 
the  president  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  assist  any  director 
when  called  upon  by  such  director  at  any  time  in  furthering  the  best 
interests  of  the  Institute  work.     Motion  carried. 

The  secretary  reported  a  general  plan  and  specifications  for  travel- 
ing libraries,  except  the  books  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Lindemann  moved  that  the  executive  committee  approve  the 
general  plan  and  recommend  that  the  sub-committee  on  library  be 
authorized  to  purchase  one  complete  library  and  equipment  as  a 
sample  of  what  can  be  done.     Motion  carried. 

Mr.  King  moved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  executive  committee 
that  the  interests  of  the  Institutes  would  be  promoted  by  the  com- 
mittee meeting  at  other  places  than  Springfield  and  recommend,  if 
expedient,  that  the  chairman  call  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee 
at  Paris,  Illinois.     Motion  carried. 

The  following  bills  were  presented  and  audited  : 

lo  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  executive  committee,  having  duly  ex- 
amined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  appoved  the  same  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts; 
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«7B 


Q.  H.  Ourler,  expenses  as  director 

S.  N.  KInar  **  *^       

«77    8.NobIeKlD«.       *'  **  

«W   G.  A.  WlUmarth.  **  .     '•  

«79   0.  E.  Foster,  expenses  deleffste  12th  district  conference. 
WO   A.  Allen  Francis, 
«1    O.W.  Barnard. 

F.I.Mann 

A.  B.  Hostetter.  postage 

S.  Noble  Klncr,  expenses  as  director 

D.H.  Shank. 

8 has.  J.  Lindeman,  *  * 
.  A.  Willmarth. 


Total. 


117  45 

9fi9 

12  80 

27  98 

666 

260 

290 

68i 

626 

766 

12  46 

16  86 

20  82 


1148  81 


Af^roved  July  27,  1899. 

G.  A.  WlLLMARTH, 
C.  J.  LiNDBMANN, 

8.  NoBLK  King, 
D.  H.  Shank. 

On  motion  adjourned  to  meet  at  call  of  chairman. 
Bead  and  approved  September  1st. 

G.  A.  WiLLMABTH, 

A.  B.  HosTETEB,  President, 

Secretary 


Paris  Hotel,  Pabis,  III.,  Sept.  1,  1898. 

The  executive  committee  met  as  per  adjournment,  on  call  of 
the  chairman. 

Present:  Chairman  Willmarth,  Directors  Kimzey,  King,  Linde- 
mann  and  Secretary  Hostetter.  Director  Shank  was  sick,  confined 
to  his  bed,  and  could  not  be  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  July  27,  1899,  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  secretary  presented  the  following  names  of  parties  recom- 
mended by  Director  D.  H.  Shank  for  appointment  to  scholarships 
in  the  college  of  agriculture  from  the  19th  district. 

D.  0.  Benson,  McEeen,  Clark  co.;  Elmer  Ashbrook,  Charleston,  Coles  co.; 
C  W.  Laoehead,  Plat  Bock,  Crawford  co.:  Golden  Brewer,  Toledo,  Cumber- 
land co.;  F.  J.  Fessant,  Sanford,  Ind*,  Ea^r  co.;  Susan  Bernhart,  Shum- 
way,  Effingham  co.;  Frank  A.  Loy,  Effingham,  substituted  for  Richland 
county,  which  had  no  applicant. 

Director  G.  A.  Willmarth  recommended  the  following  from  the 
11th  district: 

Robert  M.  Bowers,  Odell,  Livingston  co.;  Lawrence  D.  Prescott,  Mendota, 
La  Salle  co.;  E.  W.  Wright,  Eureka,  Woodford  co. 

Director  Charles  J.  Lindemann  recommended  the  following 
for  Lake  county  and  the  7th  Congressional  district: 

Georjre  T.  Hudson,  Grays  Lake,  Lake  co.,  (P.  0.)  Fort  Hill;  Henry  D. 
8cudder,  1673  Berry  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Director  Kimzey  recommended  the  following  from  the  21st 
district: 

John  G.  Beckmeyer,  Buxton,  Clinton  co.;  L.  Willie  Kennedy,  Oakdale, 
Washington  co;;  Gustav  Herman  Eidman,  Mascoutah,  St.  Clair  co. 
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Director  Kimzey  moved  that  the  recommendations  be  approved 
and  that  the  several  parties  named  be  appointed  to  the  scholarships 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  from  their  respective  counties. 

Motion  adopted. 

Director  Kimzey  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  write 
to  the  directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  at  once  requesting 
them  to  send  in  the  names  of  their  awards  for  scholarships  to  the 
College  of  Agriculture  on  or  before  September  10,  1899.  Motion, 
adopted. 

Director  Kimzey  moved  that  the  president  and  secretary  be  and 
are  hereby   empowered  to  sign   all   appointments  for   scholarships 
recommended  by  the   respective  directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers' 
Institute    sent  in,   without    convening  the    executive    committee/ 
Motion  adopted. 

The  claim  of  the  Carroll  County  Farmers'  Institute  for  the  ex- 
penses of  an  Institute  meeting  held  at  Oakville,  June  22  and  23,. 
1899,  was  presented  by  the  secretary  for  payment. 

Director  King  moved  that  the  chairman  be  instructed  to  write* 
and  explain  to  the  officers  of  the  Carroll  County  Institute  that  the 
question  of  paying  this  claim  had  been  previously  acted  upon  by 
the  executive  committee  and  it  was  decided,  after  full  investigation, 
that  although  the  Institute  was  properly  held,  the  Carroll  County 
Institute  had  already  drawn  from  the  State  Institute  fund  all  that  it 
was  entitled  to  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1899,  appropriated  by 
the  Act  of  1897,  and  that  there  is,  therefore  no  fund  on  hand  from 
which  to  pay  this  claim.     Motion  adopted. 

The  chairman  presented  the  following  letters  from  Charles  Truax,^ 
president  of  the  Chicago  Autumn  Festival. 

Chicago,  October  17, 1899*. 
G.  A.  WiLLMARTH,  Esq., 

President  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  Seneca,  111. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chicajiro  Autumn  Festival,  I  beg  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the 
Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  to  hold  a  convention  in  Chicago  sometime  during: 
the  dates  of  the  festival,  October  4  to  11,  1899. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  Mexico,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  Admiral  Dewev  and  other  distinguished  men  of  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  will  undoubtedly^  be  present  during  the  fes- 
tal days,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  the  General  Committee  that  your  orgn.nization 
should  join  with  the  citizens  of  Chicago  in  tributes  of  respect  to  these  emi- 
nent guests  of  our  people. 

An  early  reply  indicating  your  affirmative  decision   is  earnestly  hoped  for^ 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  Truax, 

President, 

Chicago,  August  31,  1899. 
G.  A.  WiLLMARTH,  Esq.,  Paris,  111. 

Dear  Sir: — Referring  to  my  recent  letter  to  you  requesting  you  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  your  association  in  this  city  during  the  comings 
autumn  festival,  1  would  suggest  that  in  addition  you  forward  invitations  to 
the  executive  officers  of  similar  organizations  in  adjoining  States.  I  make 
this  request  for  the  reason  that  if  it  be  found  desirable  that  your  association 
unite  with  us  in  a  festival  in  1900,  you  may,  if  you  so  elect,  extend  such  invi- 
tations to  adjoining  states  to  either  act  conjointly  with  you  or  to  make  azfc 

hibit  under  the  auspices  of  your  association. 


Trusting  this  will  meet  with  yoar  favor  and  asaurint;  you  of  our  eofipera- 
tion,  I  lemain,  Very  truly  toufs, 

Charles  Truax. 

Director  Liademanii  moved  that  the  executive  committee  accept 
the  invitation  and  extend  the  thanks  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute for  the  same.     Motion  adopted. 

Mr.  King  was  called  to  the  chair  and  Mr.  Willmartb  moved  that  a 
committee  of  three,  coDBisting  of  Directors  Sara  Steenberg,  Charles 
A.  Doltoa  aad  C  J.  Lindsmann,  be  appointed  to  secure  headquarters 
for  the  Institute  workers  of  Illinois  and  other  States  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing festival  week,  the  same  to  be  without  expense  to  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute.     Motion  adopted. 

Director  Kimzey  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  inform 
the  several  directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  and  the  officers 
of  County  Institutes  of  the  invitation  to  meet  at  the  Institute  head- 
quarters  daring  the  autumn  fesUval  in  Chicago,  October  4  to  II,  m99. 
Motion  adopted. 

Director  Lindemann  moved  that  the  officers  of  County  Farmers' 
Institutes  and  the  Institute  workers  of  the  State  be  invited  to  meet 
in  conference  on  Thursday,  September  28,  IS'dQ,  at  9:30  a.  m.  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  dome  building  on  the  Illinois  State  fair 
grounds.    Motion  adopted. 

The  following  bills  were  presented  and  audited: 
2o  the  Board  of  Dineton  of  the  Iltinoit  Formera'  Institute; 

The  underiii^ed  members  of  the  executive  committee,  having  duly  ex- 
amined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  approve  the  same  and  recom- 
mend that  warrants  in  p^ment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order  of 
the  respective  claimants  for  the  following-  amounts: 


»c. 

fMO 

ME 

moo 

mSI^ 

m? 

1609  33 

Approved  September  1,  : 


G.  A.   WiLLMARTII, 

8.   NOBLK  KiSd, 

Waltkr  R.  Kimzey, 
Charles  J.  Lindemann, 

Cvmmitlte. 
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Read  and  approved  September  28. 
On  motion  adjourned. 

G.   A.   WiLLMARTH, 

A.  B.  HosTBTTER,  President. 

Secretary, 


^  

Institute  Headquarters, 

Illinois  State  Fair  Grounds,  Sept.  27, 1899. 

The  board  met  as  per  call  of  the  president.  Roll  call  showed  the 
following  members  present:  President  Willmarth  and  Directors 
Beal,  Burroughs,  Clark,  Dean,  Dolton,  Easterly,  Frake,  Kimzey, 
King,  Mills,  Stewart  and  Wilson. 

Director  Frake  announced  that  Director  C.J.  Lindemann  had  been 
taken  suddenly  ill  at  the  Leland  Hotel  on  Tuesday  night  and  that 
he  had  died  at  two  o'clock  Wednesday  morning.  He  suggested  that 
the  board  suspend  business  for  the  morning  and  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  assist  Mrs.  Lindemann  in  the  funeral  arrangements. 

Director  Burroughs  moved  that  the  entire  board  be  a  committee 
to  attend  the  remains  of  Director  Lindemann  to  the  depot  enroute 
for  his  home  in  Chicago.  The  president  appointed  Director  Kimzey 
to  act  as  a  committee  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  of  one  from 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  accompany  the  remains  of  Director 
Lindemann  to  Chicago. 

Director  Frake  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by 
the  chair,  from  which  he  desired  to  be  excused,  to  draft  resolutions 
of  respect  for  Director  Charles  J.  Lindemann.     Motion  adopted. 

The  president  apx)ointed  Directors  Goodwin,  Mills  and  King  as 
such  committee. 

On  motion  of  Director  King  the  board  adjourned  to  meet  in  the 
Institute  rooms  in  the  State  House,  at  8:30  p.  m. 


Institute  Rooms,  8:30  P.  M. 

The  board  met  as  per  adjournment.  Present — President  Will- 
marth and  Directors  Beal,  Burroughs,  Clark,  Dean,  Dolton,  Dunlap, 
Easterly,  Frake,  King,  Mann,  Moore,  Steenberg,  Wilson. 

Minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  June  27  and  28,  1899, 
were  read  and  approved. 

The  minutes  of  the  executive  committee  of  June  29,  1899,  July 
27th,  and  September  Ist,  were  also  approved. 

Director  Dolton  presented  each  member  of  the  board  with  a  com- 
plimentary ticket  from  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  attend  the 
^tate  Fair. 
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Direotor  King  moved  that  the  board  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
"Director  Dolton  and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  courtesy. 
Motion  adopted. 

Director  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  State  Institute 
meeting,  reported  progress  in  the  arrangement  of  program  for  the 
meeting  at  Mt.  Vernon,  and  stated  that  nearly  all  of  the  parties  in- 
vited to  prepare  papers  for  that  occasion  had  accepted  the  invitation. 

Mrs.  Steenberg,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  arrange  for  head- 
'quarters  for  the  Institute  officers  of  Illinois  and  other  states  in  Ohi- 
«cago  during  the  autumn  festival,  reported  that  headquarters  had 
been  secured  in  the  parlors  of  the  Tremont  House,  corner  Dearborn 
and  Lake  Streets,  where  visitors  would  be  received  and  accommo- 
dated with  stationery,  mail  facilities,  a  place  to  rest  and  become 
acquainted. 

She  recommended  securing  a  sign  for  the  headquarters  and  badges 
for  Institute  delegates  and  an  attendant  to  take  charge  of  the  rooms. 

Director  Wilson  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  send 
the  quota  of  annual  reports  to  which  each  county  is  entitled,  to  the 
secretary  of  each  County  Institute,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
director  of  the  district.      Motion  adopted. 

On  motion  board  adjourned  to  meet  with  conference  of  Institute 
officers  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  dome  building,  State  fair 
grounds,  at  9:30  Thursday  morning. 


State  Faib  Gbounds, 

September  28,  1899,  9:30  a.  m. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  by  President  Willmarth,  who 
asked  the  Superintendent  of  Institutes  to  state  the  objects  of  the 
meeting. 

Superintendent  Hostetter  said  the  meeting  was  an  informal  one, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Institute  officers  and  speakers  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  and  for  the  discussion  of  any  questions 
that  might  be  presented  for  the  promotion  of  the  Institute  wopk. 

Short  talks  were  made  by  J.  L.  Hartwell,  of  Dixon;  Fred  Rankin, 
of  Athens;  Dr.  R.  C.  Morris,  of  Olney;  Oliver  Wilson,  of  Magnolia; 
Alfred  Bayliss,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Mrs.  S.  Noble 
King,  of  Bloomington;  James  Frake,  of  Chicago;  Representative 
Abbott,  of  Whiteside  County;  Mr.  Spies,  of  St.  Jacobs. 

Full  one  hour  and  a  half  was  spent  in  an  interchange  of  ideas,  after 
which  the  board  adjourned. 

Read  and  approved,  Feb.  27,  1900. 

A.  B.  Hostetter,  G.  A.  Willmabth, 

Secretary,  President 
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Institute  Room, 

September  28th,  8:00  o'clock,  P.  M- 

The  committee  met  on  call  of  Chairman  Willmarth.  Present,  Di- 
rectors Willmarth,  Beal,  Kimzey,  King,  and  Secretary  Hostetter. 

Minutes  of  meeting  at  Paris,  September  Ist,  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  the  bill  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal  be 
referred  back  for  a  statement  of  account.     Motion  adopted. 

Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  Chairman  Willmarth  be  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  one  to  have  charge  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  Headquarters 
at  Chicago  during  the  autumn  festival  from  the  7th  to  the  11th  of 
October,  inclusive.     Motion  adopted. 

Mr.  Beal  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  have  badges 
printed  for  Illinois  Institute  delegates.     Motion  adopted. 

Mr.  Kimzey  moved  that  in  case  a  director  has  application  for 
scholarships  to  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  after  all  his  own 
appointments  are  full,  he  shall  report  the  names  and  addresses  of 
such  applicants  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Institute,  who  shall  at 
once  correspond  with  some  director  whose  quota  is  not  full,  and  upon 
his  written  consent,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  apportion  schol- 
arships to  said  counties.     Motion  adopted. 

Mr.  Beal  moved  that  one  thousand  copies  of  the  fourth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Illinois  Farmers  Institute  be  retained  for  the  use  of  the 
office  of  the  secretary,  and  the  others  be  sent  to  the  directors  or 
counties,  pro  rata,  as  per  the  action  of  the  board  of  directors.  Mo- 
tion adopted. 

Mr.  Beal  moved  that  the  committee  accept  the  sample  set  of  books- 
for  the  Institute  Free  Library  and  allow  the  bill  of  A.  C.  McOlurg 
for  same.    Motion  adopted. 

Chairman  Willmarth  announced  the  appointment  of  James  Frak& 
to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  committee  for  the  autumn  festival  in  Chi- 
cago, caused  by  the  death  of  Director  Charles  J.  Lindemann.  Motioa 
adopted. 

The  following  bills  were  presented  and  audited: 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  undersip:ned  members  of  the  executive  committee,  havincf  duly  exam- 
ined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  tue  same  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts: 


913 
9U 
915 
916 
917 
918 
919 
920 
921 
922 
923 
924 
925 
926 
927 
928 
929 


981 


933 
934 
985 
936 
987 
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S.  Noble  Elnff.  expenses  as  director 

A.  B.  Hostetter.  posta^re  for  September,  1899 

Adams  £xpress  Company,  for  Ausrust,  1899 

Runder  Trank  Co..  case  for  free  library 

American  Express  Co 

H.  W.  Doenffes.  mailing  tubes 

A.  B.  Hostetter.  salary  as  secretary  and  superintendent  for  Au^st,  1899 

The  Waironer  Printing  Co..  printinar , 

A.  C.  McClurff  ^  Co.,  books  for  free  library 

Treasurer  Macon  County  Farmers'  Institute,  C  U.  Scott.  Mt.  Zion 

Amos  P.  Moore,  expenses  as  director 

OliverWilson.  **  '*       

P.I.Mann,  **  **       

H.  M.  Dunlap.  **  '*       

G.V^.  Dean.  '*  •*       

E.  W.  Burrouirhs.      '*  **       

W.  R.  Eimzey.  special  committee.  Lindemann '.....!..!!!'..!!!!.!, 

W.  R.  Kimzey.  expenses  as  director 

Sara  Steenbertf.         **  '*       

H.  Q.  Easterly.  **  **       

L.  N.  Beal.  '*  **       

JohnM.  Clark.  **  **       

JamesPrake,  *'  **       

G.  A.  Willmarth.       '•  *'       

Total 


17  80 

5  75 

44 

235 
50 

200 
125  00 
10  36 
22  97 
60  00 
21  02 
15  77 

8S5 

4  50 
80  20 
28  60 

8  45 

14  25 
25  04 
28  45 
82  75 
24  28 
10  65 

15  00 
20  55 
24  75 


$534  78 


Approved  September  28th,  1899. 

G.  A,  Willmarth, 
L.  N.  Beal, 
Walter  R.  Kimzet,. 
8.  Noble  King. 

On  motion  of  Director  Kimzey  the  committee  adjourned. 
Read  and  approved  November  28,  1899. 

G.  A.  Willmarth, 
A.  B.  Hostetter,  President 

Secretary, 


Institute  Room,  State  House,  Nov.  28,  1899. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  met 
as  per  call  of  Chairman  Willmarth.  Roll  call  showed  the  following 
members  present:  Chairman  Willmarth,  Directors  Beal,  Dolton, 
Kimzey  and  King.     Absent:    Director  Shank,  on  account  of  illness. 

Minutes  of  meeting  of  September  28, 1899,  were  read  and  approved. 

Director  Kimzey  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  pre- 
pare  a  circular  letter  to  be  sent  by  each  director  to  each  paper  in 
his  district  speaking  of  the  number  of  counties  yet  entitled  to  free 
scholarships  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  urging  that  all  desir- 
ing scholarships  make  application  at  once  so  as  to  receive  their  ap- 
pointment ready  to  enter  school  January  1,  1900.     Motion  adopted,. 

Director  King  moved  that  the  library  committee  be  authorized  to 
procure  five  sets  of  books  for  the  Institute  Free  Library  as  per  the 
bid  of  Frank  Simmons  for  $96.80  for  the  five  sets.     Motion  adopted. 

Director  Kimzey  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  prepare 
blank  credentials  for  county  delegates  to  the  State  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute and  that  he  send  three  blank  credentials  to  the  secretary  of 
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«ach  county  to  be  properly  filled  and  sent  by  the  county  secretary  to 
the  respective  delegates  of  bis  county.  That  tinted  colored  dupli- 
cate credentials  also  be  sent  to  be  returned  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Farmers'  Institute.     Motion  adopted. 

Director  Eimzey  moved  that  the  four  thousand  (4,000)  copies  of 
the  annual  report  of  State  Farmers'  Institute  No.  4,  be  divided  as 
follows:  Thirty  volumes  to  be  distributed  to  each  county,  and  in 
addition  forty  copies  to  each  director,  to  be  used  as  he  may  deem 
best.    Motion  adopted. 

Director  Eimzey  moved  that  the  secretary  have  two  hundred 
•(200)  receipts  printed  on  postal  cards,  one  receipt  to  be  inclosed 
^ith  each  warrant  sent  out  by  the  secretary.    Motion  adopted. 

Director  Eimzey  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed, 
of  which  the  chairman  shall  be  a  member,  to  make  arrangements  for 
having  the  program  of  the  State  Institute  printed  and  ready  for 
•distribution  by  January  16,  1900,  and  asked  that  he  be  excused  from 
being  a  member  of  that  committee.     Motion  adopted. 

The  chair  appointed  Director  Eing  and  Secretary  Hostetter  to  act 
with  him  as  such  committee. 

2o  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  undersififDed  members  of  the  executive  committee,  having  duly  ex- 
amined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts:  , 


-989 

940 
941 
942 
943 
944 
945 
^6 
947 
-948 
949 
960 
951 
952 
953 
954 
955 
956 
957 
958 
959 
96U 
961 
962 
968 


Treasurer  Pope  County  Fanners'  Institute.  H.  W.  Wellraan.  Golconda 

(*  .*  **  •* 

Treasurer  Saline  County  Farmers'  Institute.  Thos.  E.  Webber,  Galatia 

Treasurer  Union  County  Farmers'  Institute,  D.  W.  Karaker.  Jonesboro 

*'  for  E.  Davenport,  speaker 

for  J.  W.  Stanton.  Rlchview.... 

Treasurer  Moultrie  County  Farmers'  Institute.  Harmon  Huffman 

**  («  .»  tt 

Treasurer  Henderson  County  Farmers'  Institute,  David  A.  Whiteman 

Treasurer  Clay  County  Farmers'  Institute.  A  £.  Sbinn.  Flora 

Treasurer  Hancock  Coanty  Farmers'  Institute.  C.  N.  Dennis,  Hamilton 

Treasurer  Woodford  County  Farmers'  Institute,  Qeo.  S.  Shuman.  ElPaso... 

•»  tft  tt  •* 

•  •  •  • 

Treasurer  Livingston  County  Farmers'  Institute.  J,  R.  Strawn 

Treasurer  Bureau  County  Farmers'  Institute.  E.  A.  Washburn.  Princeton... 

•t  Is  »  tt  tt 

— _  •  •  • 

Treasurer  Clinton  County  Farmers'  Institure,  John  Newkirk,  Carlyle 

Treasurer  Brown  County  Farmers'  Institute.  Robt.  Bloomfleld 

Treasurer  Sangamon  County  Farmers,  Institute,  L.  H.  Coleman 

tt  »»  »*  .. 

Treaiiurer  Johnson  County  Farmers'  Institute,  D.  W.  Mathis.  Vienna 

Treasurer  Jackson  County  Farmers'  Institute,  Ed.  Worthen,  Murphysboro.. 
Treasurer  Wabash  County  Farmers'  Institute.  I.  W.  Jaques,  Mt.  Oarmel  .... 

.  .  .  . 

Total 


175  00 
14  24 
65  80 

6 
15 

5 


76 
00 
00 


76  00 

19  00 
72  51 

57  50 
49  33 
75  00 

204 
75  00 
41  36 
75  00 

20  00 

58  60 
83  66 

75  00 
20  00 
34  26 
60  60 

76  00 
20  00 


11.110  34 


Approved  November  28,  1899, 


G.   A.  WiLLMARTH, 

S.  Noble  King, 
L.  N.  Beal, 
Walter  R.  Kimzey. 
Charles  H.  Dolton, 
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lo  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'*  Institute: 

The  undersigDed  members  of  the  executive  committee,  having  duly  ex- 
amined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payments  of  said  vouchers  oe  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts : 


964 
965 

(IKK 

967 
968 
969 
970 
971 
972 
973 
974 
975 
976 
977 
978 
979 
980 


Treasurer  Schayler  County  Farmers*  Institute,  J.  W.  Whitson.. 
Shelby  County  Fanners*  Institute,  Wm.  Middleworth 
Effinarham  County  Farmers'  Institute.  L.  P.  Mantz 


Hamilton  County  Farmers'  Institute,  John  C.  Hall. 
t»  »•  *t 

Wayne  County  Farmers'  Institute,  A.  B.  McDaniel. 
••  tt  *• 

Franklin  County  Farmers'  Institute,  C.  Moore 

*•  ••  t» 

Hardin  County  Farmers'  Institute.  Ed.  Schneider  , 
•  *  *  *  * » 

Jefferson  County  Farmers'  Institute,  L.  N.  Beal.... 


Adams  County  Farmers'  Institute,  E.  S.  Frank 

Livinarston  County  and  Cons:,  balance,  J.  R.  Strawn  ... 
Adams  County  Farmers'  Institute  of  1898,  E.  S.  Frank. 


Total. 


171  82: 

69  71 

75  00 

19  97 

75  00 

20  00 

76  00 

26  00 

75  00 

20  00 

76  00 

19  00 

75  00 

20  00 

64  48 

14  95 

20  00* 

1799  98 

Approved  November  28, 1889. 

G.  A.   WiLLMARTH, 

Charles  H.  Dolton, 
Walter  R.  Kimzey, 
L.  N.  Beal, 
S.  Noble  King. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  executive  committee,  having  duly  ex- 
amined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts: 


981  Runder  Trunk  Co 

982  Western  Union  Teleirraph  Co 

988  John  Underf an^er 

984  A.  B.  Host etter.  expenses  as  superintendent 

963  A.  C.  McClurar  &  Co.,  books 

986  Adams  Express  Co 

987  Ed.  F.  Hartman  Co..  prlntincr,  etc 

988  L.  N.  Beal,  expenses  as  director 

989  E  W.  Burrouirh 8.  expenses  as  director 

990  The  Quincy  Journal,  printinar 

991  American  Express  Co 

993  A.  B.  Hostetter.  salary  for  September  and  October,  1899 

993  E.  Davenport,  expenses  as  director 

994  G.  A.  Willmarth  •*  

995  A.  B.  Hostetter.  postage,  secretary'  office 

996  E.J.  Todd.  Janitor  service , 

996  W.  R.  Kimzey.  exsenses  as  director 

998  S.  NobleKine  ''  

999Cha8.  H.  Dolton  *'  

1000  G.  A.  Willmarth  '*  


$8  45 

78 

85 

694 

85 

485 

81  40 

28  It 

11  85 

4  50 

196 

250  00 

4  66 

81  60 

14.75 

200 

45  29 

6  64 

8  55 

15  75 

$519  15 


Approved  November  28, 1899. 


G.  A.  Willmarth, 
Charles  H.  Dolton, 
8.  Noble  King, 
L.  N.  Beal, 
Walter  B.  Kimzey,. 
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m 

Mr.  Beal  moved  that  when  the  executive  committee  adjourn  it  be 
to  meet  on  call  of  the  chairman  at  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  to  help  work  up 
the  local  interest  in  the  State  Institute.     Motion  adopted- 

There  being  no  other  business,  on  motion   of   Director the 

committee  adjourned. 

Bead  and  approved  December  19,  1899. 

G.   A.    WiLLMARTH, 

A.  B.  HosTETTER,  President. 

Secretary, 


Mt.  Vernon,  III.,  Dec.  19, 1899. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  met 
as  per  adjournment  in  the  parlors  of  the  Mahaffy  House,  at  8  o'clock 
p.  m.  Roll  call  showed  the  following  members  present:  Chairman 
Willmarth  and  Directors  Beal,  Dolton,  Kimzey  and  IShank. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Nov.  28th,  at  Springfield,  were  read 
and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Director  Shank  a  recess  was  taken  for  the  committee 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Mt.  Vernon,  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perfecting  the  local  organization  for  promoting  the  State  In- 
stitute, to  be  held  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Feb.  20,  21,  22,  1900. 

The  committee  convened  again  at  10  o'clock  p.  m.,' 

Director  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  local  arrange- 
ments for  the  State  meeting,  reported  that  the  citizens  of  Mt. Vernon 
had  appointed  all  the  local  committees  required  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  were  disposed  to  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for  the  State 
meeting  with  enthusiasm  and  enterprise. 

Chairman  Willmarth,  of  the  sub-committee  to  print  the  programs 
of  the  State  meeting,  reported  that  the  committee  after  due  consid- 
eration and  correspondence  with  parties  who  make  a  business  of  se- 
curing advertising  for  such  publications,  have  decided  to  report  that 
the  programs  be  published  without  any  advertising  foreign  to  Insti- 
tute matters. 

That  the  program  be  embelished  with  the  pictures  of  the  officers 
of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  the  officers  of  the  Domestic  Science 
Association,  and  the  presiding  officers.  Also  that  cuts  representing 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Institute  Free  Library  be  used  on 
the  cover  pages. 

Director  Kimzey  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee  on  publi- 
cation of  program  be  accepted,  except  that  the  pictures  of  the  presid- 
ing officers  for  the  several  sessions  be  omitted.     Motion  adopted. 

The  secretary  presented  bids  for  the  printing  of  5000  programs  of 
the  State  meeting. 
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[Director  Dolton  moved  that  as  the  bid  of  Edw.  Hartman  Co.  of 
$66.00  for  5000  24.page  booklets  and  $10.00  per  1000  for  each  addi- 
tional 1000,  was  the  lowest  and  best  bid,  that  the  contract  be  let  tt> 
them.    Motion  adopted. 

Director  Dolton  stated  that  he  would  like  to  hold  an  Institute  in  his 
district  and  asked  that  $70.00  granted  for  Congressional  Institutes  be 
given  for  a  meeting  in  his  district. 

Director  Beal  moved  that  the  request  of  Mr.  Dolton  be  defered  till 
the  next  meeting  of  the  executive  committee.    Motion  adopted. 

Mr.  Beal  moved  that  the  president  be  authorized  to  draw  warrants 
for  the  payment  of  books  for  the  Institute  Free  Library  recom- 
mended by  the  library  committee,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  cash 
discounts.     Motion  adopted. 

Director  Kimzey  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  pre- 
pare a  letter  to  be  mailed  by  each  director  to  the  papers  of  his  district 
calling  attention  to  the  State  meeting  at  Mt.  Vernon  and  the  program 
of  same.  Such  letters  to  be  sent  to  the  directors  by  the  first  day  of 
February.     Motion  adopted. 

Director  Shank  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  have 
1,000  posters  printed  for  advertising  the  State  meeting.  Motion 
adopted. 

The  following  bills  were  presented,  audited  and  warrants  ordered 
drawn  in  payment  of  the  same. 

2o  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ulinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  undersigned  member  of  the  executive  committee,  havine  duly  exam- 
ined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  tne  same  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claiments  for  the  following  amounts: 


1001  Treasurer.  Polaski  County  Farmers'  Institute.  U.  L.  Mcffee 

1002  '*  Monroe  **  **  **        P.  A.  Naus 

1008  '*  Randolph  **  *'  **  Thos.  L.  McMillen 

1006  ••  McDonoufh  •*  "  '*        WlUiam  Webb 

1006  '•  Marshall  **  **  ••        M.  J.  French 

1008  '•  Marion  *'  **  '*  A.  J.  Harvey  *.'.'.'.'.' 

1009  *•  •'  ••  •*  •*  ••  .  .  . 

1010  *•  Lawrenoe  **  *'  **  Mrs.  J.  R,  King... 

1011  '  •  St.  Clair  '  *  *  *  * '        George  Daab 

1A19  *'  *'  **  **  ** 

1018  •'  Jasper  *'  *'  **  A.  A.  Nees!!  ■.'.!!*.! 

1014  *•  Morgan  "  **  '*        R.S.Wood 

1015  '•  ••  *'  •'  ••                •*          

1016  ••  Bond  ••  **  '•        F.  Dresser 

1017  ••  Madison  '*  **  **         Lee  S.  Dorsey 

^M|A  t.  •*  *•  it  **  ** 

1019  *'  Williamson  "  **  *•  A.  M.  Townse'nd".*. 
I02Q  ••  ••  ••  ••  •'  •• 

1021  ••  Perry  *'  "  **  John  Lennen...!!'. 

1022  ••  •'  ••  •'  *•  •• 

1083  ••  Massac  **  **  *'  J.  F.  afcCartney  .V ' 

Total 


$72  10 
67  00 
75  00 
208 
41  06 
75  00 
2  58 
75  00 
20  00 

74  50 

75  00 
20  00 
69  75 

75  00 

19  16 
66  09 

76  00 

20  00 
75  00 
40  50 
75  00 
20  00 
75  00 
13  66 


11.224  07 


Approved  December  20, 18^. 


lo'the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  ItltTUiis  Farmers^  Inititvte: 

The  undersiftned  members  of  the  ezecotive  committee,  hftving  dnlj'  ex- 
amined the  claimB  of  th«  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same  and' 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts: 


1025  y 

. 

Approved  December  20, 1899. 


G.  A.  WiLLMARTH, 

L.  N.  Beal, 
Waltee  R.  Eimzbv. 


On  motion  of  Director  Sbank  the  committee  adjourned  subject  to 
tbe  call  of  the  chai 


Read  and  approved  January  15,  1900. 


A.  B.  HOSTSTTER, 

Secretary. 


G.  A.  WiLLHABTH, 

president 


Bloomington,  III.,  Jan.  15,  1900, 

Folsom  Hotel,  7:30  o'clock  P.M, 

The  executive  committee  met  on  call  of  the  president.  Roll  call 
showed  the  following  members  present:  President  Willmarth  and 
Directors  Beal,  King  and  Shank.  Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Dec.  19th,  1899,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  secretary  presented  the  reports  of  several  County  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes and  the  request  of  Adams  county,  that  the  unpaid  expenses 
of  the  Institutes  held  in  Adams  county  last  year,  be  allowed. 

Director  Beal  moved  that  Adams  county  be  allowed  $50.00  for  the 
payment  of  tbe  expenses  of  Institutes  held  in  that  county,  as  per  re- 
ports of  same.     Motion  adopted,  all  voting  aye. 

Director  King  moved  that  the  report  of  Lc^an  County  Farmers' 
Institute  held  at  Lincoln,  be  refered  back  to  the  secretary  c^  same  to 
be  itemized  before  it  can  be  audited.     Motion  adopted. 
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On  motion  of  Director  Beal,  the  committee  adjourned  till  8:30 
o'clock  a.  m.,  to  attend j  the  evening  session  of  the  13th  Congres- 
sional District  Institute,  which  was  being  held  in  Bloomington. 


FoLSOM  HoTBL,  8:30  A.  M.,  Jan.  16. 1900. 
Committee  met  as  per  adjournment.      Present:  President  Will- 
marth  and  Directors  Beal,  King  and  Shank. 

Director  Beal  moved  that  the  number  of  programs]  of^the  State 
meeting  at  Mt.  Vernon,  be  increased  from  5000  to  7000  copies.  Mo- 
tion adopted. 

Director  Beal  moved  that  $20.00,  unused  by  the  15th  Congressional 
District  Institute,  be  allowed  Adams  County  Farmers'  Institute  for 
payment  of  speakers  at  a  second  meeting  to  be  held  in  Adams  county,, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  such  ex- 
penses.   Motion  adopted. 

Secretary  Hostetter  suggested  that  the  next  annual  reportj^Vol.  V.,. 
should  contain  illustrations  showing  the  development  of  Agriculture 
in  Illinois  along  the  lines  of  live  stock  breeding,  dairying,  horti- 
culture and  general  farm  improvement,  and  recommended  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  take  the  matter  under  advisement. 

Director  Shank  moved  that  in  compliance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  secretary,  a  committee  of  three,  of  which  the  chairman 
shall  be  one,  be  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  securing  illus- 
trations showing  the  development  along  agricultural,  live  stock  and 
horticultural  lines  in  Illinois,  for  publication  in  connection  with  the* 
papers  inserted  in  the  annual  report.  Vol.  V.    Motion  adopted.' 

The  Chair  appointed  Directors  King  and  Kimzey  to  act  with  him  as- 
such  committee. 

The  following  bills  were  presented,  audited  and  ordered  paid: 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  executive  committee,  having  duly  exam- 
ined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  foliowins:  amounts: 


1048 

Treasure 
Total.. 

r  Richland  County  Farmers'  Institute 

Mason 

• .                      *  *                      •  • 

Stark 

•  t                      *  *                      *  * 

Macoupin             **                      '* 

Washington 

Scott 

*  t                      *  *                      »• 

Montaromery       *  *                     *  * 

^*           County  and  18th  Distrii 
Christian  County  Farmers'  Institute 

and  17th  District  1 
Pike  County  Farmers'  Institute.  W. 

,  Frank  Britton 

170  60* 

1049 

Mrs.  Lenna  Peine 

76  00 

1050 

« * 

9  36 

1061 

Wilber  P.  Snare 

75  00 

1062 

. . 

20  00 

1063 

B.  E.  Chiles 

75  00 

1064 

* . 

20  00 

1066 

John  Meyer 

75  00 

1066 

J.  W.  Taylor 

75  00 

1067 

*  * 

1  84 

1058 

W.  A.  Beatty 

75  00 

1059 
1060 

5t  Institute,  W.  A.  Beatty.... 
».  E.  A.  Vanderver 

70  00 

75  00 

1061 
1062 

institute.  E.  A.  Vanderver... 
R.  Wilsey 

70  00 
75  00 

1063 

20  00 

S871  70 

Approved  December  29,  1899. 

(Signed)  G.  A.  Willmarth, 

S.  Noble  King, 

D.  H.  Shank, 

L,  N.  Beal. 
1  =;  T? 


To  the  Board  of  Directori  of  the  Illin*ig  Farmers'  IruHtute: 

The  UDdersigned  members  of  the  executive  committee,  b&viDjr  duly  exam- 
ined the  cl&ims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  several  claimants  for  toe  following  amounts: 


M 
A 

g 
1 

^ 

■■Be. 

r 

,;■   „.      ."       ConntyiDdHthDtstclotlDStlinte.  GeorBeShBwrer 

Gl  Bl 

Approved  Jannary  16, 1900. 


G.  A.  WiLLMARTH, 

L.  N.  Deal. 
S.  Noble  Kino, 

D.  H.  tJHANK. 


On  motion  of  Director  Shank  adjonrned  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman. 

Read  and  approved  Februsry  10,  1900. 

G.  A.  WiLLMARTH, 

A.  B.  HosTETTBR,  President. 

Secretary. 


Institute  Room,  State  House,  Feb.  10.  1900. 

Oommittee  met  on  call  of  chairman.  The  roll  call  showed  the 
following  directors  present:  President  Willmarth,  Directors  King, 
Real  and  Shank. 

Minutes  of  meeting  of  January  15th  at  Bloomington  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Director  Shank  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  secure 
the  exhibit  of  com  and  com  products  of  Mr. Dashiel,  of  De- 
catur, upon  his  terms  of  thirty  dollars  for  the  exhibit  to  be  put  up 
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and  maintained  during  the  meeting  of  the  State  Institute  at  Mt. 
Vernon;  provided^  the  people  of  Mt.  Vernon  will  furnish  a  suitable 
place  for  such  exhibit.    Motion  adopted. 

Director  Beal  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  inform  the 
secretary  of  the  Rock  Island  County  Institute  that  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  delegates  to  the  State  meeting  is  not  a  legitimate 
use  of  the  Institute  funds  and  was  therefore  deducted  from  the  bill 
of  expenses  of  Rock  Island  county.    Motion  adopted. 

Mr.  Beal  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  have  printed 
circulars  advertising  the  railroad  rates  secured  for  the  State  meeting 
at  Mt.  Vernon.     Motion  adopted. 

Director  King  moved  that  the  secretary  take  one  hundred  annual 
reports  to  Mt.  Vernon  for  distribution  during  the  meeting.  Motion 
adopted. 

Mr.  Shank  moved  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to 
audit  the  secretary's  and  treasurer's  accounts.    Motion  adopted. 

The  chair  appointed  as  such  committee  Directors  Kimzey,  King 
and  Beal. 

The  following  bills  were  presented,  audited  and  ordered  paid: 

lo  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  undersized  members  of  the  executive  committee  having  duly  ex 
amined  the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts. 


1094 

1095 

1096 

1097 

1096 

1099 

1100 

1101 

1102 

1103 

1104 

1105 

1106 

1107 

1108* 

1109 

1110 

1111 

1112 

1113 

1114 

1115 

1116 

1117 

1118 

1119 

1120 

1121 

1122 

1128 

1124 

1125 

1126 

1127 

1128 

1129 

1190 

1181 

1132 

1188 

1184 


Geo.  I.  Shuman  &  Co.,  library  books 

Treasurer  Winnebago  County  Farmers'  Institute.  D.  W.  Evans 


•  * 

» • 

t  * 

•  • 

» « 

4  . 

.  t 

t  t 

.  • 

*  . 
t  • 

*  « 
t  • 
t  * 

*  • 

*  • 

*  t 
«  * 

t  t 

*  t 
t  . 

*  • 

t  • 


DeWitt  County  Institute.  Charles  Walker. 


McLean  County  Institute.  J.  F.  Moore 

McLean  County  Institute  and  18th  District.  J.  F.  Moore. 
Carroll  County  Institute  and  9th  District.  .John  Simpson 


Greene  County  Institute.  Ed.  North 

. .  •  •  It 

Jersey  County  Institute.  J.  W.  Becker 

Edgar  County  Institute.  C.  D.  Smith ..!'.'.'.'.!!!'.'.!!'.!!!'.!!! 

Champaifim  County  Institute.  Z.  R.  Genung 

Will  County  Institute  and  12th  District,  M.G*.' Van  Horn' 


JoDaviess  County  Institute.  R.  A.  Oliver 

Tazewell  County  institute,  John  Betzelberger. 
Lee  County  Institute,  W.  Badger 


Mercer  County  Institute,  Elisha  Lee 

*.  •*  .» 

Kendall  County  Institute.  Alouzo  Stanzel. 


.  t 


Cass  County  Institute.  Chas.  A.  Gridley 

CabS  County  Institute  and  16th  District.  Chas.  A.  Gridley. 
Stephenson  County  Institute.  F.  B.  Walker 


Iroquois  County  Institute.  N.  C.  Center 

..  ..  >• 

DuPage  County  Institute,  James  W.  McKee — 
• .  * .  •  ♦ 

Cumberland  County  Institute,  Mrs.  Alice  Deep. 


Crawford  County  Institute,  Alex  Daliell 

Crawford  County  Institute  and  19th  District,  Alex  Daliell 
Clark  County  Institute.  Jos.  Lutz 


*  t 


$22  60 
75  00 
20  00 
75  00 
20  00 
75  00 
70  00 
75  00 
70  00 
75  00 
20  00 
75  00 
20  00 
75  00 
20  00 
75  00 
190 
75  00 
70  00 
75  00 

74  78 

75  00 
20  00 
75  00 
20  00 
75  00 
20  00 
75  00 
70  00 
75  00 
20  00 
75  00 
20  00 
75  00 
20  00 
75  00 
11  64 
75  00 
24  81 
75  00 
19  25 


»»T              irkkrt»i«        jpft«hi 

iiS    ■ 

Cr»w(orit  Uonnt7  InsUtuto  uid  iBth  Diitriet.  D. 

H.Shink 

1120 

SsS-.vi-.-sais  ■"""'•'  "»"«■.  »™i.-  ■ 

Sil-« 

Wlllmarth,  ei pease «  aB  director 

g£:U.          ■:            ■'    ■■■:■■■■■■■: 

g^S 

■s 

Approved  February  10, 1900. 

G 
L 
D 

8. 

A.  WlLLMARTH, 

N.  Bbal. 
H.  Shank, 
Noble  King, 

The  secretary  made  the  following  report  in  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  annual  reports,  volume  4. 

lo  the  Members  oj  the  Exeautive  Uommittee,  IlUnoig  Farmerg'  Itutitute: 

I  beg  leave  to  report  that  in  compliance  with  the  inatruotionB  of  the  execu- 
tive commii'tee  I  have  sent  out  reports  as  fbllona:  40  reports  to  each  direc- 
tor. Total,  840;  30  to  each  of  the  Becretaries  of  County  Farmers'  Institutes. 
Total  3,030;  one  copy  to  each  of  the  eiifhty  persons  who  have  papers  in  the 
annual  report;  one  to  each  of  the  thirty  a^icultural  papera;  one  to  each 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  AKriculture.ofQcersofDairymen'sAssociation, 
Horticultural  Society.  Total,  SO;  one  copy  to  each  of  the  102  County  Super- 
intendents of  schools.    Total,  4,132. 

I  also  sent  to  each  secretary  thirty  copies  of  the  Institute  Parliament  Bulle- 
tin, and  programs  of  the  State  Institute  meeting  at  Mt.  Vernon. 
BespectfuUy  submitted, 
(Signed)  A.  B.  Hostetter, 

Secretary. 
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Chairman  Willmarth  announced  that  the  executive  committee 
would  convene  again  at  Mt.  Vernon  at  8:30  p.  m.,  Monday,  February 
19,  1900.  And  at  the  Institute  room  at  10:30  a.  m.,  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 26,  1900. 

On  motion  adjourned. 

Head  and  approved,  February  19,  1900. 

G.  A.  Willmarth, 
A.  B.  HosTETTEK,  President, 

Secretary. 


Mt.  Vernon,  III.,  Feb.  19, 1900. 
Mahaffy  House,  8:30  P.  M. 

• 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  met 
as  per  adjournment.  Present:  Directors  Beal,  Kimzey,  King, 
Shank  and  Chairman  Willmarth.  Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1900,  in  the  Institute  room,  Springfield,  read  and  approved. 

The  chairman  announced  that  the  committee  would  remain  in 
session  during  the  State  Institute  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  audit- 
ing bills  and  transacting  such  other  business  as  might  come  before 
the  committee.  The  following  bills  were  presented  and  audited  and 
ordered  paid: 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute : 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  exeontive  committee,  have  duly 
examined  the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same 
and  recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the 
order  of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts: 


*  * 

4  . 
«  1 


*  . 


*  . 

•  t 


*  . 


1177  J.  H.  Monrad,  exp^Dses  speaker  at  State  meet intr. 

1178  H.  B.  Gnrler. 

1179  Mrs.  Nellie  Kedzie 

1180  H.  A.  Aldrich. 

1181  J.  C.  Blair. 

1182  J  M.  Dashlel,  exhibit  at  State  meetinsr. 

1185  .T.  W.  Stanton,  expenses  as  speaker  at  State  meetinsr. 
1184  W.  H.  Fnlkerson. 

1186  Mrs.  Rose  Carr. 

1186  Mrs.  I.  S.  Raymond, 

1187  Mrs.  O.  W.  Shippy, 

1188  Mrs.  Joseph  Carter, 

1189  Henry  M.DnnJap. 

1190  Henry  Wallace, 

1191  J.  H.  Brlfirham, 

1192  Mrs.  M.  Lt.  Copeland, 

1193  Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap, 

1194  Alfred  Bayllss, 

1195  The  Regrister.  Mt.  Vemoc,  printingr  for  State  meetinsr. 

1196  A.  B.  Hostetter.  expenses  at  State  meeting: 

1197  Charles  P  Mills,  expenses  at  State  meetinc: 

1198  A.  B.  Hostetter,  postagre  SIO.OO.  office  supplies  S4.25 

1199  D.  H.  Shank,  expenses  as  director.  State  meeting 

1200  S.  Noble  Klngr. 

1201  14.  A.  Willmarth.    '  * 

1202  Henry  Furserson.  janitor  senrice 


t » 


Total 


121  08 

26  28 

12  75 

7  06 

940 

aooo 

600 

10  80 

11  82 

12  44 
19  20 

12  10 
6  16 

48  80 

35  00 

586 

6  16 

13  75 
19  00 

19  95 

20  52 

14  25 

15  91 
19  00 
28  77 

1  50 


$426  38 


Approved  February  26,  1900. 


G.  A.  Willmarth, 
Walter  R.  Eimzbt, 
S.  Noble  King, 
L.  N.  Beal, 
D.  H.  Shank, 

Executive  Committee, 
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2o  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

The  nDdersifrned  members  of  the  executive  committee,  haviDfi:  duly  ex- 
amined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts: 


1203 
1204 
1206 
1206 
1207 
1206 
1209 
1210 
1211 
1212 
1213 
1214 
1215 
1216 
1217 
1218 
1219 
1220 
1221 
1222 
1223 
1224 
1225 
1226 


Treasurer  LaSalle  County  Farmerb'  Institute, 
Lake  County 
McHenry^  County 
Kane  County 
Vermilion  County 
Doufflas  County 


*  * 

*  • 

« • 

*  * 


Mrs.  L.^  &>  Chapman. 

H.B.Pierce 

H.  T.^Thompson '.'.'.'.'.'. 
Henry  McCouch 

Davis M.  Fowler! ..'.'.'. 

•  * 

JobnBarkey 


A.  P.  Qrout,  expenses  as  director 

Charles  F.  Mills,  expenses  as  director 

Treasurer  Warren  County  Farmers*  Institute. 


t » 


Boone  County 

Adams  County 

DeEalb  County 
*  * 

Alexander  County 
Peoria  County 


t  * 

4  t 


T.  T.  McClanahan. 

F.  M.  Leach 

» • 

E.  S.  Frank.'.!!!!!! 
B.  P.  Wyman!!!!!! 


Dr.  John  Sams. 
A.  H.  Tates 


Total. 


976  00' 
20  00 
75  OO 
20  00 
75  00 
20  0» 
75  00 
20  UO 
75  00 

5  75 
75  00 
20  00 
2186 

6  46 
75  00 

I  90 
75  00 

20  oa 

10  62 
20  00 
75  00 
20  00 
67  63 
72  75 


$1,021  84 


Approved  February  26,  1900. 

G.  A.  WiLLMARTH, 

Walter  R.  Eimzey, 
S.  Noble  King, 
L.  N.  Beal, 
D.  H.  Shank, 

Executive  Committee, 

On  motion  of  Director  Shank  the  committee'  adjourned  to  meet  ia 
Springfield  February  26,  1900,  at  1:30  p.  m. 

G.  A.  Willmarth, 
A.  B.  HosTETTER,  President, 

Secretary, 

Institute  Room,  Feb.  26,  1900. 1:30  P.  M. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  met 
as  per  adjournment.  Present — President  Willmarth  and  Directors 
Beal,  Kimzey,  King  and  Shank. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Feb.  20th  to  22d,  were 
read  and  approved.  The  bills  and  reports  of  County  Institutes  passed 
upon  at  Mt.  Vernon  were  checked  and  approved. 

Director  Shank  moved  that  a  warrant  be  drawn  for  twenty-seven 
cents  to  the  order  of  Dwight  Herrick,  for  the  balance  of  expenses  in 
attending  Institute  conference  to  correct  error  in  drawing  warrant 
No.  718.    Motion  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Director  Beal,  the  committee  adjourned. 

Read  and  approved,  Feb,  27,  1900. 

A.  B.  HosTETTER,  G.  A.  Willmarth, 

Secretary,  President, 
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Institute  Room,  State  House, 

February  27,  1900. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  met  at 
1:80  p.m.,  as  per  call  in  compliance  with  the  statutes.  President 
Willmarth  in  the  chair.  Boll  call  showed  the  following  directors 
present:  Bartlett,  Beal,  Burroughs,  Coolidge,  Davenport,  Dean, 
Easterly,  Frake,  Grout,  Grurler,  Eimzey,  King,  Mann,  Mills,  Moore, 
Shank,  Steenberg,  Willmarth,  Wilson.     Total,  19. 

The  minutes  of  the  board  meetings  of  September  21  and  28,  1899, 
also  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  of 
September  28,  November  28,  December  19,  1899,  January  15, 
February  10,  February  19  and  February  26,  19*  K),  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Director  Frake  moved  that  the  record  of  the  executive  committee 
and  the  actions  of  said  committee  be  approved.     Motion  adopted. 

Treasurer  A.  P.  Grout  submitted  the  following  report: 

M  INCHESTBR,  III.,  Feb.  24,  1900. 
lo  the  Honorable  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinoia  Farmers^  Institute: 


Statement  of  receipts  and  orders  paid  by  A.  P.  Grout,  Treasurer  of  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute: 

Received  of. 

1 

Paid  out. 

1899. 

June  24.    To  balance  on  hand 

July   21.    State  Treasurer 

11.687  83 

100  00 

8.000  00 

50  00 

50  00 

1.619  71 

1.781  79 
800  00 
100  00 

1.960  14 

1900. 
Feb.    24.    By  orders  paid  and  re- 
turned herewith  as  per 
statement  attached... 
Balance  on  hand 

• 
Total 

• 

Auff.  18.       •*             '*       

111,066  72 

Sept.  22.       •*             ••       

4,432  25 

Oct.      9.       ••             ••       

Dec.     5.       ••             **       

1900. 
Jan.      5.    State  Treasurer 

Feb.     8.       ••             ••       

Feb.    28.    A.  P.  Grout 

Feb.    23.    State  Treasurer 

Total 

$16,618  97 

$16,618  97 

The  fore^oiuf^  statement  made  by  me,  as  treasurer,  is  respectfully  submitted 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 

A.  P.  Grout, 

Treasurer, 

Director  Mills  moved  that  the  report  of  the  treasurer  be  received 
and  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  from  the  board  for  audit.  Mo- 
tion adopted. 

The  chairman  appointed  Messrs.  Dean,  Burroughs  and  Bartlett  as 
such  auditing  committee. 

The  president  announced  that  the  next  order  of  business  would 
be  the  reports  of  special  committees. 

Under  this  head  Director  Mills,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  pre- 
pare resolutions  on  the  death  of  Director  C.  J.  Lindemann,  submitted 
the  following  report* 

Whereas,  Charles  J.  Liudemanu,  late  a  director  of  the  Illinois  Farmers' 
Institute,  was  called  from  a  wide  Held  of  usefulness  by  death,  September 
27,  1899;  and. 
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Whereas,  Oar  deceased  friend  and  esteemed  oo-laborer,  up  to  the  date  of 
his  death,  proved  himself  to  be  a  very  efficient  and  useful  member  of  this 
organization;  and, 

Whereas,  The  Institute  work  of  the  State,  by  the  death  of  our  worthy  asso- 
ciate, has  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  an  efficient  director;  therefore, 
be  it 

Besolved,  That  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  esteem  it  a  privilege  and  duty 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  sterling  character,  public  spirit  and  efficient  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Lindemann,  and  with  whom  we  have  been  so 
pleasantly  associated  for  years  past. 

Eesolvedt  That  we  extend  to  the  family  and  friends  of  the  deceased  a  full 
measure  of  sympathy,  in  the  death  of  our  friend,  and  that  we  join  with  the 
promoters  of  our  a^icultural  interests  in  sincere  regrets  at  the  death  of  a  co- 
laborer  in  the  early  years  of  a  useful  life. 

Besolved;  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of 
this  Board  and  a  copy  of  the  same  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  F.  Mills, 
S.  Noble  King, 

Committee, 

On  motion  of  Director  Mrs.  Sara  Steenberg,  the  resolutions  were 
adopted  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote. 

Director  Mrs.  Sara  Steenberg,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  headquarters  for  the  Farmers'  Institute  workers  of 
the  State  in  Chicago  during  the  Autumn  Festival,  reported  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  am.  not  prepared  to  make  a  written  report,  but  I  will  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  Hotel  Tremont  gave  us  a  parlor  and  fixed  it  for  the  use 
of  the  farmers  who  would  meet  there.  I  think  that  over  one  hundred 
visitors  came  there  during  the  three  days  of  the  festival.  Instead  of 
appointing  or  hiring  some  one  to  be  there  to  entertain  them  it  was 
agreed  that  President  Willmarth  should  receive.  During  the  week 
a  National  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  workers  was  organized. 
We  have  received  several  letters  since  then  commending  the  act  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  great  good  will  grow  out  of  it.  A  gentle- 
man from  Mexico  was  added  to  the  list  of  members,  Mr.  J.  YodoflF. 
I  have  a  letter  from  him  stating  that  he  considers  it  a  great  honor, 
and  he  thinks  a  great  deal  of  international  interest  may  be  gained 
by  such  association  between  this  country  and  Mexico. 

On  motion  of  Director  Burroughs,  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
adopted. 

The  president  announced  that  next  order  of  business  would  be  the 
reports  of  standing  committees. 

Under  this  head,  Director  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
State  Institute  meetings  reported  as  follows: 

The  committee  has  but  a  short  report  to  make.  The  actions  of  the  commit- 
tee are  on  record  up  to  the  date  of  the  State  meeting:  and  have  been  read  in 
the  minutes  of  the  executive  committee.  I  will  state  that  the  committee  se- 
cured and  carried  out  the  proprram  as  published,  with  the  exception  of  two 
numbers.  Mr.  Aaron  Jones  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  Senator  Charles  A.  Bo- 
^ardus,  of  Paxton,  who  were  both  detained  at  home  by  sickness.  We  received 
word  from  them  both  about  the  time  they  were  to  speak,  that  they  were  ill, 
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and  oonld  not  be  present.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  fall  committee  that  the  board 
owe  and  should  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  citizeDS  of  Mt.  Vernon  for  the 
universal  interest  the^  took  in  helping  us  to  make  the  State  meetine  a  success. 
The  reception  committee  being  at  all  times  ready  aod  willin^r  to  do  anything: 
that  could  be  done  to  make  the  visitors  comfortable  and  the  meeting  a  success, 
which,  the  pro^rram  committee  think,  it  was. 

Director  King  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  adopted 
■and  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  citizens  of  Mt.  Vernon 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  received  and  entertained  the  State  In- 
stitute in  their  city.     Motion  adopted. 

Director  Charles  F.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Organiz- 
ing Township  Institutes,  made  the  following  report: 

Your  committee  entered  very  actively  upon  its  work  and  carried  out  the 
idea  of  President  Willmarth  and  others  m  reference  to  Township  Institute 
work  throughout  the  State.  We  held  a  meeting  at  Chicago  aud  adopted  an  out- 
line of  the  work  there,  and  commenced  corresponding  with  the  presidents  of 
<?ounty  Institutes  and  others  interested  in  the  matter,  and  had  it  well  under 
way,  and  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  manifested  for  the  work,  and  we  ex- 
pected to  have  not  less  than  one  thousand  Township  Institutes  held  during 
the  year,  but  just  as  we  were  getting  started  in  the  work  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  board  that  the  directors  should  have  nothing  to  do  outside 
of  their  own  districts,  and  that  all  this  work  should  be  doue  by  the  secretary, 
^nd  the  members  who  had  been  taking  such  an  active  interest  in  the  matter 
were  satisfied  it  was  an  invitation  to  step  down  and  out  and  let  the  work  be 
•conducted  by  the  secretai^.  From  that  time  we  have  never  held  any  meet- 
ings or  taken  any  active  steps  in  pushing  the  work  as  we  intended  to  do.  You 
remember  I  protested  against  appointing  a  committee,  assigning  duties,  and 
ihen  adopting  a  resolution  taking  the  entire  work  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
•committee,  which  really  makes  our  standing  committee  of  no  force  whatever. 
They  are  to  carry  out  their  duties  as  outlined  by  the  board  that  appoints 
ihem,  as  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  Congress,  and  everywhere  else  where 
•committees  are  appointed,  certain  duties  are  given  them  and  they  are  made 
to  carry  them  out. 

I  do  not  complain,  but  it  was  a  matter  I  had  very  much  at  heart,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  measures  I  wanted  to  see  extended  during  the  year. 

On  motion  of  Director  King  the  report  was  adopted. 

Director  J.  H.  Coolidge,  chairman  of  the  Committee  to  Select 
Speakers  for  County  Institutes,  reported  as  follows: 

We  instructed  the  secretary  to  write  to  the  speakers  recommended  by  the 
«everal  directors  to  see  if  they  would  accept  a  proposition  to  speak  at  Farm- 
ers' Institutes  and  upon  what  terms.  We  took  all  the  replies  and  went  over 
them  carefully,  and  seiected  those  that  we  thought  we  could  endorse  as  good 
speakers,  experienced  in  their  particular  line,  those  whom  we  would  not  be 
ashamed  to  send  to  any  Institute,  and  made  a  list  of  those.  I  think  out  of 
some  two  hundred  written  to  about  one  hundred  replied.  From  these  replies 
we  selected  thirty  to  fifty,  I  can  not  remember  the  exact  number,  about  fifty, 
-and  those  were  published,  and  so  far  as  my  district  was  concerned,  each  sec- 
retary had  a  list  of  those  speakers  from  which  to  select.  I  have  had  in  my 
•district  but  one  complaint,  and  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  speaker,  I  am 
satisfied.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  executive  committee  of  that  particular  Insti- 
tute. They  wanted  a  man  to  speak  on  horticulture  and  sent  for  a  man  from 
the  lower  half  of  the  southern  district  of  the  State  to  speak  about  conditions 
with  which  he  was  familiar,  but  which  were  not  applicable  to  the  locality 
where  the  Institute  was  held.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  but 
they  were  to  blame  for  going  outside  of  their  latitude.  I  had  a  talk  with 
these  parties  and  showed  them  where  they  were  wrong  and  they  admitted 
their  mistake. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 
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Director  Davenport,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricultural 
Education  and  Library,  reported  as  follows: 

I  will  say  that  the  work  of  this  committee  has  been  practically  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  library.  Several  meetings  were  held,  I  do  Dot  remember  how 
many,  and  we  discussed  the  question  as  to  the  best  disposition  of  the  library 
funds,  and  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  not  to- 
have  in  the  State  house,  or  any  other  central  point  in  the  State,  a  stationary 
library,  because  in  these  days  libraries,  if  they  are  to  be  consulting  reference 
libraries,  are  stupendous  institutions,  and  a  small  library  is  good  for  nothing. 

If  we  could  secure  library  books,  they  would  be  most  useful  to  the  people- 
if  they  could  be  moved  about.  The  committee  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
experiment,  at  least,  to  buy  a  few  books  and  pass  them  out  among  the  people 
of  the  State.  A  report  was  made  to  the  executive  committee  for  approval, 
and  they  appointed  a  subcommittee  to  select  the  books.  The  secretary  will 
tj9ll  in  his  report  what  has  been  done  on  this  line.  A  number  of  circulating- 
libraries  have  been  established  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

On  motion  of  Director  Mann  the  report  was  adopted. 
Secretary  Hos tetter  made  the  following  report: 

2o  the  Honorable  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers^  Institute: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — The  report  made  by  me  as  Superintendent  of 
Institutes  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Mt.  Vernon  covered  the  general  work  of 
the  Institute  for  the  past  year.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  report  only  the  work 
pertaining  more  especially  to  the  office  of  the  secretary.  During  the  year  be- 
ginning March  1st,  1899,  reports  have  been  received  from  112  County  Barmers' 
Institute  meetings.  Twenty-one  of  these  were  reports  of  meetings  of  Insti- 
tutes held  previous  to  March  1st,  1899. 

In  settlement  of  the  expenses  of  these  County  and  District  Institutes,  war- 
rants were  drawn  on  the  treasurer  payable  from  the  several  funds  for  the  fol- 
lowing amounts: 


Total  of  warranto  drawn  on  the  State  appropriation  for  each  county 

Total  warrants  drawn  on  the  fund  for  speakers  for  county  and  district  Institute 
meetint; 

Warrants  were  drawn  in  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  various  departments  as 

follows : 
For  expenses  of  the  State  Institute  meetintrs,  $155.74  of  which  was  for  the  unpaid 

expenses  of  the  Princeton  meetini: 

Por  postatre 

For  expressaffe  and  f reiirht '. 

For  railroad  and  hotel  expenses  of  directors 

For  pri  n  tin  AT 

For  office  supplies 

Por  salaries 

Por  miscellaneous  expenses 

Total  of  warrants  d rawn 


$7.536  35- 

2,161  99* 

$530  46 

163  11 

277  30- 

2.856  87 

568  26. 

77  20 

1,406  87 

674  79 

$16.253  20* 

Of  the  $674.79  charged  to  miscellaneous  expenses,  $547.52  was  expended  for- 
the  twenty-one  Farmers'  Institute  free  libraries  and  eighteen  books  on  do- 
mestic science  kept  by  this  office  for  the  use  of  the  domestic  science  associa- 
tions of  the  State,  and  $122.27  for  the  payment  of  bills  presented  by  the  Illi- 
nois Association  Domestic  Science  to  promote  the  growth  of  that  association.. 
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*  Hbb  not  beea  sent  out  but  will  go  to  GnndvieiT.  Edesr  eoDDly. 

Total,  21  libraries,  contaiainf;  a  total  oF  1,169  volumes.  To  which  should 
be  added  IS  volumes  of  domestic  science  books  for  the  nse  of  domestic  science 
clubs  of  the  State  and  five  volumes  of  over  purchase  which  cau  be  ased  in 
future  libraries;  a  total  of  1,105  volumes.  . 

a  DOW  on  Die  waiting  to  be  supplied  as 

As  the  work' of  the  office  of  secretary  was  new  to  me  there  were  some  er- 
rors of  omission  and  commiasion  but  the  cooperation  of  every  member  of 
the  board  of  <lirectors  has  been  so  hearty  and  coarteous  that  1  feel  under- 
fp^at  obllKalions  to  each  one  of  you  for  your  kiod  appreciation  of  my  efforts. 
1  thrtnk  you  for  your  kindness  to  me  and  also  for  your  enthusiam  and  able 
personal  efforts  in  promoting  tbe  Institute  work  io  your  respective  districts. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  B,  HOSTBTTBK, 

Secretmry. 

On  motion  of  Director  Coolidge  the  report  of  the  secretary  was- 
adopted. 

The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  secretary's  and  treasurer's, 
accounts  made  the  following  report: 

Springpibld,  III.,  Feb.  27, 1900. 
lo  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  lUinoin  KarmeTa^  Intlilute. 

Sirs: — We,  your  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  secretary's  and  treas- 
urer's books  and  papers,  do  report  that  we  have  carefully  cheoaed  all  bills, 
warraDts,  stubs,  etc.,  as  kept  by  secretary,  also  warrants  paid  by  the  treas- 
urer and  flod  the  treasurer's  report  showing  a  balance  on  hand  Feb.  24.  1900, 
of  $4,432.25,  correct.  We  also  find  that  warrants  against  tbe  State  county 
fund  for  ?1, 512. 84  have  been  drawn  find  not  presented;  also  that  warrants 
663,794,  1.096,  IIW,  1,116,  1,118,  1,124,  1,128,  1,130,  1,132, 1,147. 1,153  and  1.172, 
araouatinif  to  $B43.76  have  been  drawn  against  the  State  Institute  fund  since 
March  1,  1890  and  not  presented,  thus  reducing  the  balance notdrawnagainst 
to  $3,588.49. 
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The  records  of  the  meetings  have  been  examined  and  found  to  have  been 
kept  in  excellent  shape,  and  we  commend  the  secretary  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  kept  them. 

rSigned)  G.  W.  Dban, 

C.  D.  Babtlett, 
E.  W.  Burroughs, 

Committee. 

Director  Coolidge  moved  that  the  report  of  the  auditing  committee 
be  adopted  and  that  reportof  the  treasurer  be  approved  and  placed  on 
file.     Motion  adopted. 

There  being  no  further  business  for  the  Board  to  transact,  on  mo- 
tion it  adjourned. 

G.   A.    WiLLMARTH, 

A.  B.  HosTETTBR,  President 

Secretary. 


APPENDIX 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 


Adams  County  and  16th  District  Inbtitutes. 
15th  conobsssional  distbiot  fabhbbb'  institute. 


Geo.  W.  Deui.  Adamg.  Director  t5lh  Dlatrlet. 

Offlears  of  AiiunaCoDntT  Farmers' Initltutv—S.  N.  Black.  Clartoa.  Prealdent:   E.   S. 
Pruik,  Clayton,  Treasurer:  J.  E.  Simmondi,  Camp  Puint.  Secretory. 

oncers  of  Adams  CouDtr  AssocIaCion  ot  Domestic  Science— Mrs.  J.  A.  Nevlns.  Camp 
Point,  PrBBldent;  Mrs.  Scott  Taylor,  Golden,  SeereUrr- 

Thursday.  November  tS.— Moroins  aea- 
sioD.10;UD  o'clock. 

T.  N.  Baird,  BinsTllle.  Henderson  conn- 
tr.  President  Henderson  Couotr  Farmers' 
Insiltnte.  presldiDB;  Invocation,  Rev.   R. 


."  Uolden  Qlee  Club. 


,,  , ,. 1  by  pre; 

officer;   maslc:    Com  Cnlture.  La* 

tioosh.    Camp   Point;   aone.  "Stsr  of  De- 
BcendlDV    Nlehl:"'  .... 


,   Uendon.    III,.    S. 


Raise  Them,  D.  P.  Roy,  Clayton, 
"Tha  Forest  Choir." 

Even  in  e  session— 7;  SO  o'clock, 
uulnn.  Association  o(  Domes: 
s  County.  Illinois:  » 


S.  N,  Bluk.  Prceiaent.  Adan 


mers'  Institute,  pre. 
["^muslo'CatHe  tlrowt oi  snd"i^^ed^nB.^Wm.  "l^it^^ 


OtlHilne  all,  the  Com  Crop.  A.  P.  Groat.  Dl- 
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Afternoon  session— 1:80  o'clock. 

CM.  Doyle,  Rashville,  ni..  President  of  Schuyler  County  Farmers' Instttate.  prestd- 
Insr;  address,  by  presiding  officer;  music;  Better  Live  Stock,  and  How  to  Qet  It,  Prof. 
Buirene  Davenport,  > Dean  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  Cbampaiflm,  III.;  solo.  J.  B. 
Kirkpatrick,  Clayton,  III;  The  Cow  and  Her  Products.  Geo.  H.  Baldwin.  Mendon,  III.;  duet; 
The  Teeth  and  Their  Care,  J.  C.  Booth,  D.  M.  D.,  Clayton.  111.;  solo.  Dr.  F.  Montgomery, 
Clayton,  111. 

Evening  session  I  7:00  o'clock. 

S.  N.  Black.  Clayton,  III..  President  Adams  County  Farmers'  Institute,  presiding:  ad- 
dress, by  presiding  officer;  music:  declamation;  duet,  Florence  and  Orpha  Funk.  Camp 
Point,  in.;  What  the  University  and  the  Farmers  Can  Do  for  Each  Other.  Prof.  Eugrene 
Davenport,  Dean  of  Illinois  Colleire  of  Aflrriculture;  music. 

Saturday,  November  18.    Morning  session— 9:80  b'dock. 

Capt,  S.  D.  Nokes,  Mt.  Sterlinnr.  111.,  President  Brown  County  Farmers'  Institute,  pre- 
sidinir;  address,  by  pre8idini:  officer;  duet.  Daisy  and  Jennie  Taylor,  Camp  Point.  111.; 
Shelter  for  Cattle,  J.  C.  Pierce,  Bowen.  III.:  duet;  The  Ideal  Farmer.  J.  B.  Vandeventer,. 
Mt.  Sterling,  III.;  recitation,  Ella  Demoss;  Farming— Present  and  Past, J.  W.Madison, 
Painville.  III. 

Afternoon  session— 1:80  o'clock. 

Wm.  B.  Marvel.  Cartha^,  III.,  President  Hancock  County  Farmers'  Institute,  presiding; 
address,  by  presiding  officer;  election  of  officers;  Fruit— What  to  Plant  and  How  to  Keep, 
G.  N.  Dennis.  Hamilton;  recitation— Autumn,  Qilbert  Bodffley,  Clayton,  III.;  souff,  "Just 
One  Oirl,"  Ella  DeMoss,  Clayton.  HI;  The  Farmer's  Oarden,  S.  N.  Black,  Clayton.  111.; 
duet.  Flash. 


ADAMS  COUNTY   FABMBBS'   INSTITUTE. 

With  the  County  Association  of  Womans'  Science  Club  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  Men- 
don, III.  February  9.  and  10. 1900. 

Officers— S.  N.  Black,  President,  Clayton;  E.  S.  Frank,  Treasurer,  Clayton;  E.  L.  Grosh. 
Secretary.  Camp  Point. 

Prosrram- Friday,  February  9.    Mominir  session,  10:00  a.  m. 

Invocation,  Rev.  J.  W.  Spires;  music*  address  of  welcome,  S.  H.  Bradley;  response, 
S.  N.  Black;  music;  Sheep  Husbandry,  H.  K.  Francis,  Mendon;  discussion:  Improving  a 
Worn  Out  Farm,  Scott  Taylor.  Golden;  discussion;  music. 

Afternoon  session,  1:80  p.  m. 

Women's  session.  Domestic  Science  Club.  Mrs.  Emraa  Nevins,  President.— music:  In- 
dustrial Ifiducation  for  Girls.  Miss  Louisa  Frisble.  Mendon:  solo:  paper.  Miss  Ella  Stahl, 
Camp  Point:  music;  address,  Domestic  Science,  Mrs.  (3.  M.  McMillen.  Denver;  music- 
duet:  Needs  of  the  Farmer's  Wife,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Grover.'.ElIintrton;  music;  reading.  Lamb's 
Donation  Party.  Miss  Nonae  Frank,  Clayton. 

Evening  session.  7:00  p.  m. 

Music;  recitation:  Why  Some  Farmers  Fail.  E.  S.  Frank.  Clayton:  discussion;  music; 
Hard  Roads;  Material,  Construction,  Cost,  W.  L.  Frisbie,  Rockford:  recitation.  Miss  Nonae 
Frank,  Clayton;  The  Influence  of  Good  Roads  on  a  Community,  Rev.  L.  Stine,  Quincy. 

Saturday.  February  10.    Morning  session,  10:00  a.  m. 

Adaptinsr  Animals  to  the  Character  of  the  Farm  and  Soil,  Samuel  Farlow,  Camp  Point; 
discussion;  Horses;  How  to  Raise  and  Train  Them.  Dr.  D.  M.  Knapp,  Mendon;  music; 
Poultry  for  Pleasure  and  profit,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Blaney.  Quincy;  Clover  Farming,  E.  L.  Grosh, 
Bit:  Neck;  music;  A  Talk  to  the  boys,  G.  W.  Dean,  Adams. 

Afternoon  session,  1.80  p.  m. 

Music;  Uses  of  the  Corn  Plant,  J.  H.  Catlin.  Affusta;  Mistakes  of  Farmers.Geo.  Mc Adams, 
Quincy;  recitation:  How  I  Succeeded,  Thos.  Bailey.  Camp  Point;  Law  Points  for  the  Far- 
mer, J.  N.  Sprig,  Quincy;  music. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  yeat^President.  S.  N.  Black.  Clayton;  Secretary,  E.  L. 
Grosh.  Camp  Point;  Treasurer,  E.  S.  Frank,  Clayton. 

Averacre  daily  attendance  of  the  two  institutes,  400;  Cost  of  the  district  meetintr  164.48; 
Cost  of  the  second  meetintr  130.59. 


Alexander  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

Held  at  McClure.  Illinois.  February  1  and  2, 1900. 

Officers— President,  P.  H.  McRaven,  McClure;  Vice-President,  Joe  Bunch,  McClure;  Sec- 
retary, J.  T.  McClure,  McClure;  Treasurer,  J.  H.  Sams,  McClure, 

Thursday.  February  1.    Morning  session— 10:00  a.  m. 

Music;  invocation;  address  of  welcome,  President  P.  H.  McRaven. 
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Afternoon  sesBion— 1:80  p.  m. 

Mnsio;  Type  and  Qaality  of  Live  Stoek.  A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester:  disoaBsion:  Injnrions 
Insects,  illustrated.  Prof.  G.  H.  French,  of  Southern  Ulinols  Normal.  Oarbondale;  dlscuBsion* 

Ereninff  session— 7:W  p.  m. 

Music;  organisation  of  domestic  science;  lecture.  Prof.  T.  C.  Clendenin,  superintendent 
of  city  schools.  Cairo:  lecture,  Affricultural  Education.  E.  Davenport,  Dean  of  College  of 
Agriculture,  Champaign. 

Friday,  February  8.    Morning  session-H):00  a.  m. 

Music;  Winter  Wheat,  W.  F.  White.  Cutler;  discussion;  Losses  from  Inferior  Live  Stock* 
B.  Davenport,  Dean  of  College  of  Affrieulture.  Champaign;  Apples  for  Southern  Illinois,  T. 
W.  Thompson,  Carbondalu;  discussion;  election  of  oi&cers;  miscellaneous  business. 

Afternoon  session— 1:80  p.  m. 

Feeding  Live  Stock,  A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester;  Com  Culture,  A.  C.  Janes,  East  Cape  Gir- 
ardeau. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year— President,  P.  H.  McBaven.  McCIure;  secretary,  J» 
T.  McClure.  McClure;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Sames,  MeOIure. 

Average  daily  attendance  not  reported.    Cost  of  Institute,  f<nr.68. 


Bond  County  Fabmbbs'  Institute. 

Held  in  Mitehel's  Hall,  Sorento,  HI.,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Nov.  11^16, 1890. 

Officers— President.  E.  P.  Gracey.  Sorento;  vice-president,  Bufus  Cruthis,  Sorent  o;  see- 
retary,  James  I.  Denny,  Sorento;  treasurer,  F.  Dressor,  Sorento.  Board  of  Directors  —I.  H. 
Denny,  president;  S.  Lee  Elliott,  F.  F.  Thacker,  W.  C.  Graoey,  Geo.  Himes,  John  D  riskill, 
W.  C.  Lohman. 

Wednesday,  November  16.    Morning  session— 10:00  o'clock. 

Music:  invocation,  I.  H.  Denny,  Sorento:  address  of  welcome,  E.  P.  Graoey,  Sorento; 
response.  H.  M.  Fergeuson.  Reno;  music 

Afternoon  session— 1:80  o'clock. 

Music:  Farmers*  Institute  Work.  W.  A.  Young,  Butler:  music:  What  the  Legislature  Is 
Doing  for  the  Parmer,  Senator  Dressor.  Bono;  A"  and  B*'  Live  Upon  Adjoiziing  Parms; 
**A"  Prospers.  **B"  Fails— Why,  B.  C.  Morris.  Olney;  Domestic  Science,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap, 
Bavov. 

Evening  session— 7:00  o'clock. 

Music;  Household  Economy,  Mr.  Challaoomb,  Hillsboro;  music;  recitation.  Miss  Lucy 
Dressor,  Sorento;  Domestic  Science,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy. 

Thursday,  November  16.    Morning  session— 10:00  o'clock. 

Music:  invocation.  Rev,  B.  M.  Johnson.  Sorento;  Institute  Work,  Hon*  E.  W.  Burroughs, 
BdwardsviUe. 

Afternoon  session— 1:80  o'clock. 

Music:  Functions  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  and  Benefits  to  the  Farmer, 
Hon.  C.  J.  Ltndly,  Greenville:  National  Bureau  of  Agrioulture.  Hon.  M.  M.  Sharp.  Green- 
ville: Soja  Bean  and  Cow  Pea  in  Its  Relation  to  Modern  Progressive  Intensive  Farm  ing, 
Hon.  R.  C.  Morris,  Olney. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year— President.  E.  P.  Gfaoey,  borento;  secretary,  James 
L  Denny,  Sorento;  treasurer.  F.  Dressor.  Sorento, 

Average  daily  attendance,  100,    Cost  of  Institute,  KW.00. 


— 16F. 


Boone  Codntt  Fabhees'  Inbtitdtb, 

_ J, ...„.„„„.,„„..„..„,   ».  J.  Herbert.  Vle«-Pre>td«it,  BslTldere: 

Luther  LawrsDoe,  Secretary,  BelTldeie;  Frank  lietaa,  Treaiaier.  Bel7lder«. 

ToMdar.  Febmarr  <■  AFternoon  uailon. 
1:30  p.  m. 

Prayer.  Rev.  Wheeler:  mnifo;  addreu, 
Prei.  O.  F' Lqdu;  addreei— Parmen' Inati- 
tutee-,  What  o(  their  Talne,  A.  8.  CoUlDt, 
BelTldere;  addreas— PutDre  of  the  Hos,  A. 
J.  Lovejoy,  Boscoe:  dl*«DMian;  appotnt- 
mentot  oommitteesi  adJonnimeQt. 

Wedneaday,    Febraary  7.      MomlDK  ae*- 
:   lion,  1D:0D  a.  m. 

HqsIo:  Ipaper—  Haw  to  Seonre  the  Host 

'   Profit  Prom  the  Dairy  Cow.  Clareooe  Cool- 

idee.   WlnD  abaca:    dlieaulon:     add  rase — 

Dairy  and  Creamery  Work.  H.  B.  Qnrlei, 

Dekalb:  dUoauloQ. 

AftemooQ  eeulon.  1:30  p.  m. 

Addresa— OrlBlD  and  Habitat  of  tlie  Hone.    , 
Col.  F.    J.    Berry.  Cblea«o;     dlienaBloB;    I 
paper  —  Chaiaoter  BnildlnE  Id  the  Pnblta 
Sohoola.  Mrs.  Floyd  Pierce,  Belvldere:  dla- 
CDaaloD:  adjourn  ment 

Thnriday.  February  8.  Homing  Befaton, 
WM  a.  m. 

Hails;  paper— Cod Bolldatloii  of  Sobooli 
aa  a  measure  of  Bcouomy  and  Better  School- 
Ins.  Prof.  0.  J.  Kern,  Supt  of  Schoola.  Win- 
nebaso.  co..Bocktord;  dlaeaailon:  addreas, 
PoDltry  tor  Proflt.  B.  P.  Wyman.  Sycamore: 
paper— Qrowlue  Veietablee  for  Profit,  J.  W, 
Lyon,  Belvldere. 

Afternoon  eeiilon.  1:10  p.  n. 

Reporta  of  commltteei.  eleollOD   of  offi- 
cers and  delesaCea  to  State  Tnadtnte;  lad- 
dreaa—The  Han  With  the  Hoe,  Rev.  DeLoii 
O.  F.  Lneai,  Belvldere,  III.  Tompkins.  Belvldere:    addreaa  — Farraera 

and  QovammeTit,  D,  W.  Wilson,  Bleio. 
A  queatlon  box  win  be  provided  for  anv  and  all  qaeatlana  pertalnluE  to  the  work  of  the 
Inetitnte  and  will  receive  the  attention  of  the   president  at  different  times  durliis  the 

OCBcers  elected  for  the  ensaiaic  yeai^Presldent,  O.   P.  Lucas,  Belvldere;  Seereta«r. 
Luther  Lawrence.  Belvldere;  Treasurer.  F.  U.  LeaoJl.  {talvldere. 
Avarage  dally  attendance,  MM:  Cost  nc&a. 


Bbown  Couktt  Imbtitcte, 

Held  >t  Ht.  Starllnc.  Octobw  Itth  iDd  Utb,  18B». 

>.  Nokei.  Mt.  BterUuK;  ■•enUrr.  H.  A.  Ptnr.  Ut  Slarils«: 


ProBTun,  Taesdajr,  October  ID.    UdthIdk 

OixnliiK  eieretoci;  pTttjur;  timt.  Hen- 
nao  Hal*  QovteHv:  opciiIiiB  addrcM,  br 
tha  praildent;  Bookkaeplns  Id  the  Dairy 
Hard  "BnHJenwri"  BonE.  Heramaii  Quar- 
t«tl«. 

AftemooD  aeaakni.  IM. 

Bang,  duett.  Mr.  and  Hn.  W.  B.  BUB;  iMt- 
tatlon.HlMSnbT  DmiIdb:  la  thanaPrao- 
-tleal  Plan  for  Haklnx  Boada  Paaaable  for 
iMadi  at  all  Beaaona  of  the  Ycart  E.  S. 
BTmci:  ncitation,  Charlea  HoDtsoinerTi 
Feedioa  HoBi  (or  Uark«t.  J.  J.  Tarlor: 
muale.  Heriman  Qnartatte;  reeltatlon,  Hlai 
Mildred  Hlleri  Cattle  and  Stock  BalslnB  (or 
Illinoli.  A.  P.  Oront,  Wlnebwter:  aoDB.  Ht. 
.8t«rllnB  OnartetlC. 

Wednesdar.  October  U.   MominB  aeaalon. 

Prarer:  (onB.  Farre  Quartette:  Farm 
Feneea,  A.A.  HIIU  reelUHou.  HIaa  Massie 
EoiBbt;  Sell  Cnltare.  P.  Q.  Holdeni  Bonae- 
hold  Eeonomy.  Mn.  Laeni  and  Mrs.  Brmea: 
aoDB.  br  the  MlBsea  Oibome. 
.    Afternoon  aeaalon. 

-  Sons,  Mt.  SterllcK  Qnartette:  The  W««d 
Post  on  the  Farm:  Hov  to  GetRld  oUThem. 
C.  J.  DaTli:  resiUtioQ.  Mlaa  Edith  Rln; 
•onBI.  Fargo  Qaartattai  Paultrr  tor  Prollt— 
Incnbatlon,  Feedi  and  Breeds,  "BdS  J«r- 
■eyi"  recitation.  Mia*  Ella  Donen;  sleo- 
tlonof  offleeni  aODS.  by  the  Hlaaes  Osborne. 


Averace  dally  atteadance.  »&    Coat  ot  Institute,  tSMS. 


BcBEAD  County  Fashebs'  Institctb. 


I  U.  Brrant,  PrlnoMOD:  trMinrer,  B.  A.  Wkihbnni.  Prlneeton. 

ProsTtm.    TDBidftr,  October  10.  IBBV— 10 

Music:  Prayeri  prcildmt'i  addresi.  C 
C.  Perrier,  t*r«iident  Bar«an  Coontr 
Fumers'  Inttltate,  Shefflcld.  111.;  kppolnt- 
meiitof  oommlttee4;  Breedlns  and  Peed' 
InK  CUtle  for  Muket.  L.  McWhorter. 
Aledo.  111.;  QDcallaD  box.  <QneHtlona 
placed  In  the  qaeiy  box  will  be  read  anA 
■QBirercd  at  each  leiiloD.} 

Tntfdar— l:X)ii.m. 

Itnale;  Pans  Hortlaiiltllrv.  J,  C.  BlalV, 
Aealatant  t^feeaor  Hartlenltnre.  Dnl- 
Tsriltr  of  Illlnola,  Urbana.  Ill :  Small 
Pralts— What  to  Grow  and  How  to  Qrow 
Them,  8.  O,  Soverhill.  TUkllwa.  IIL 

Tnndar— 7 :30  p.m. 

Muele;  Seleutlfle  TratnlDB  for  Hona*- 
keepers.iHn.  L  D.  Pa«e.  Prlnaeton.  llL; 
Bird*  and  Thair  Relation  totheParmei, 
Wm.  E.  Praeer.  Drbaua,  III. 

Wedaaadaj,  October  11—0:30  a.  m. 

MdiIci  prayer;  report  ol  committee*: 
election  of  ofSeers;  report  of  delesatea  to 
the  State  meetlnK  at  PrlneetOD.  IlUnala, 
forlSBO;  Slieep  and  Their  UaoaremeDtfor 
Front  C.  A.  Tyler.  BeereUry  HlrJilran 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  CommlBsloD.  Nottawa, 
Hleb.;  NoxIddb  Weed*  and  How  to  !>•- 
ttror  Them.  Qay  Bryant,  PrlncMon,  UL 


C.  C.  PerVier,  SheSeld.  lU. 


Wedneadir-i:IO  p.  m. 
Hnile:  Selection  and  Care  of  Saed  Oo'n,  J.  W.'Sabln.'UaldeD,  IIL:  Oar  Parmer*'  Glrla, 
Mrs.  L.  6.  Ghapmaa,  Secretary  I^Salle  Coonty  Parmer*  liutltute,  Praedom.  llL 
Wednesday— 7:80  p.  m. 

UuBle;  Care  of  Farm  Animals  to  Prevent  Disease,  C.  P.  Lovejoy.  IlllnoU  State  Vet«r- 
--■    -    ■•  ■ -      ■■'      "     .---...         ... irop.  Men"-" 


mariiin,    rnn'^eion,  lli.;    i-xare  oe  ine   roor, 
of  Cha^ltia■.Rockford.Ill.^  filial  rSBOlntioni. 


;,  MlH*  JnllaC.  Lathrop,  Member  State  Board 


QsnliiE  Teai^PreBldeot,  L.  R-  Bryant,  Princeton;  aMsratarT, 


Calhoun  Cochtt  Imstitdtb. 

H«1d  at  Hudln.  Deonnbai  U  and  10.  USB. 

Offleera— Pnaldent,  W.  B.  Barber,  Hambnrci  (Mretarr  and  treammr,  Chaa.  H.  Lam 

Provntm— Tneadar.  Deeember  U,  10  a.  m.  j 

PraBidoDt'a  addniia:  appolntmsnt;  ot  com- 
mlrtMi;  Qeneral  OnbardlnB,  F.  U.  Cox. 
Batehtowa,  IIL 

Noon  IntennlBalOD,  1  p.  m. 

Trp*  and  Qnalltr  of  Farm  Stock,  A.  P. 
-Orout,  WiDcbester.  111.:  BeekwplnK.  F  X. 
Arnold.  Dmt;  Plain.  U.:  How  and  When  lo 
Sprar  for  Fmll.  Henry  H.  Unnlap.  Savor. 
'Champaign  conntTi  Kaoklnr  and  QandltnK 
Fmlt.  8.  J.  Ueiida.  Moiler,  111. 

Tneidaj  ersnlne.  T:SO  p.  m. 

Hnate;  What  1  Learned  at  Sprinrlleld, 
Ulia  Anna  Wood,  HambnrB.  III.:  The  Work 
and  Hlsslon  of  a  FarmaTa'  Instltate,  O.  A. 
Willmartb.  Seneca.  111. 

Wadnaidar.  December  tO,  >  a.  m. 

Inaeot*  Injurloni  to  Onbards,  Dr.  S.  A. 
Torbea.  State  EatoTnoloBlit,  Urbana,  Cbam- 
PhIkd  cODDtr:  Hiatakea  and  Leaks  on  tba 
Farm.  S.  C.  Wagoner,  Pana.  Cbrlatlan 
«<inntT^  report  of  oommltteei:  election  a( 
offlcera  tor  the  eniQlus  rear;  awarding  of 
premlumii  mlicellaneoui  bnilneti. 

Officers  elected  for  the  eDinlQK  year: 
-president.  Qeo.  W.  Lone.  HlTlereit:  aecce- 
tary.  8  8.  Wlnr.  Hardin;  treaanrer.  William 

Hortland.  Hardin.  ^-  E-  B»'''>".  Pre"ldent.  HambnrK. 

'  ^  Araraaa  dally  attendance,  lOfi.    Cost  of  Institute,  nt.tO.    Paid  tor  premlnma  on 

bibits,  *ii.aa. 


Cabboll  Countt  Institute. 


C.  Lamp.  Lanark. 
Program— Thnraday.  June  U,  18W.  lOttO  o'clock. 
'  f^Mnalo:  prayer;  maBlc;  address  of  welcome.  John  Zuck.  Ut.  Csrroll.  Ill,;  response.  D- 
8.  M>ck4>y.  Mt  Carroll,  lll.i  rouilo:  addreii.  J.  L.   Hanwell,  DUon.  111.:  pai^r.  Care  ol 
-Uhlckeos.  Amos  Yordy.  libannon:  music. 
Dinner. 

Afternoon  le salon.  1  o'clock. 

Haslc;  Haklnc  Hay,  D.  Rowland,  Lanark:  Amoa  Wolf,  Lanark;  Calrln  FbUayaon.  Ht. 
■Carroll. 

Evening  session.  S  o'clock. 

Hnsle;  address.  E.  S.  Panman.  El  Paao,  III.:  addreta.  J.  L.  Hartwell,  Dixon.  111.;  mule. 

Friday  morning,  10:10  o'clock. 

SnbstltnteB  for  Hay.  Chaa.  Beede.  (^hadwlek.  Geo.  Uorrls,  Lanark.  N,  Woodln, 


nanLc:  ouos 
iBIkhorn  Qrora; 

AflemooD  session.  I  o'clock. 
Huile;  eeneral  dlacnailon  of 
IDlcs  that  those  present  may  wl 
Average  daUy  attenduee.  UO.    CostHa.1T, 
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Ninth  Congbbssional  Fabhebs'  Institute. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Carroll  County  Farmers*  Institute,  in  Patterson's  Oper» 
Qouse.  ML  Carroll.  January  28. 24  and  25. 1900.    Amoe  P.  Moore,  Director,  9th  district.  Polo. 

Officers  of  Carroll  County  Farmers'  Institute.— D.  S.  Maekay.  President,  Mt.  Carroll:  C^^ 
Lamp,  treasurer,  Lanark;  W.  B.  Hostetter,  secretary,  Mt.  CarroU. 

Program— Tuesday,  January  28— Moming  session— 10:80  a.  m. 

Prayer.  Bey.  J.  F.  F.  Kay  hoe;  address  of  welcome.  Mayor  T.  B.  Bhodes,  Mt.  CarroU: 
response  and  annual  address  by  the  president  of  the  Institute,  O.  8.  Maeka:  paper,  Baisin|r 
and  Judffinf  Hoffs.  A.  B.  8haner.  Lanark;  discussion,  led  by  John  Miller,  Savanna;  JacoB- 
Grossman.  Lanark;  Henry  Bowman,  Wacker. 

Afternoon  sesston— 1:00  p.  m. 

Becent  Experiments  wth  Com,  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  University  of  Illinois.  This  lecture 
will  be  followed  by  a  creneral  dlAcusnion  on  Utilizing  the  Com  Crop,  led  by  C.  H.  Bushman, 
Millfedffeville:  Graorre  Melendy.  Thomson;  George  Morris.  Lanark;  Wm.  Manning.  Elk- 
horn  Grove;  Isaac  Gillespie,  Zion:  C.  Flnlaynon.  Mt.  Carroll;  Herman  Beede,  Chadwick. 
Farmers  are  invited  to  brinir  samples  of  shredded  fodder,  ensilasre,  cut  corn,  or  any  feed 
that  they  may  be  usinff  made  of  rom  or  fodder,  together  with  cost  of  same  We  had  a  short 
hay  crop  last  year  a^nd  will  probably  have  another  short  crop  next  year.  Is  the  fodder  worth 
savingf   Come  to  the  meeting  and  get  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  using  corn  fodder. 

Evening  session— 7:80  p.  m. 

Music;  Onr  Schools,  J.  L.  Hartwell.  Dixon;  music:  Consolidation  of  District  Schools  aM- 
a  MeaMure  of  IBoonomy  and  Better  Schools,  O.  J.  Kern,  Superintendent  of  Winnebago  County 
Schools;  music 

Wednesday.  January  24— Moming  session— 10:80  a.  m. 

Potato  Cnlhire,  Chas.  Beede,  Chadwick:  discussion,  led  by  Amos  Yordy,  Shannon:  D. 
C.  Bussell,  MilledgevlUe:  D.  R.  Bennett,  Argo;  J.  A.  Boyd.  Lanark;  M.  W.  Saylor.  Mil- 
ledgeville;  Smut  in  Oats,  P.  G.  Holden,  Prof,  of  Agronomy.  University  of  Illinois:  dis- 
cussion, Samuel  Keim,  Mt.  Carroll:  Thos.  Slowberg,  Savanna;  Joseph  Fike.  Milledgeville. 

Afternoon  session— 1:80  p.  m. 

Plsno  »olo.  selected.  Earl  Smith,  Mt  Carroll;  recitation.  Miss  Luverta  Smith:  vocal 
solo,  MiNS  Sarah  Hostetter:  addresH.  Domestic  Science,  Mrs.  Kedzie.  Ptoria:  discussion; 
Vocal  solo,  Mabel  Mershon;  report  of  work  done  by  Domestic  Club,  Miss  Anabel  Bowman^ 
Savana;  vocal  solo,  selected.  Miss  Battle  Morris,  Lanark. 

Evening  session— 7:80  p.  m. 

Piano  duet.  On  Blooming  Meadows.  Earl  Smith  and  Vernon  Moore;  recitation.  Salvator- 
Won,  Miss  Daisy  Haugh,  Milledgeville;  address,  Mrs.  Kedzie,  Peoria;  comet  solo,  selected, 
Vernon  Moore;  vocal,  selected,  Miss  Nellie  Foster. 

Thursday.  January  25— Morning  session— 10:80  a.  m. 

Fruit  raising.  J.  L.  Hartwell.  Dixon:  discussion,  led  by  Chas.  Cotta.  Nursery;  Jacol^ 
Christian  and  and  C.  H.  Keim.  Mt.  Carroll:  G.  R.  Spalding.  Blkhorn  Grove;  general  dis- 
cussion on  feeding  cattle,  opened  by  N.  Wooden,  Elkhorn  Grove:  followed  oy  George 
Morris,  Lanark;  Wm.  Hay.  Woodland:  Harry  Spealmun.  Chadwick;  Bert  Puterbaugh. 
Milledgeville;  Amos  Wolf,  Lanark;  report  from  Prof.  Holden  in  regard  to  Agricultural 
College  at  Champaign. 

Afternoon  session— 1:00  p.  m. 

Representatives  from  the  other  Institutes  in  the  8th  district  will  be  called  upon,  and  are 
requested  to  give  reportR  from  their  Institutes:  reports  of  committees  on  election  of 
oi&.'ers;  paper,  the  Best  Horses  for  Farmers  to  Raise,  A.  F.  Moore,  director  of  Institutes,. 
0th  district;  discui^sion,  Chas.  Dame,  Lanark:  Wm.  Maekay,  Henry  Harnish,  ML  Carroll;: 
Jos.  Livengood,  Milledgeville;  H.  B.  Hackett,  Harper;  A.  H.  Hawk,  Lanark. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  George  R.  Morris,  Lanark;  Secretarjr 
W.  R.  Hostetter.  Mt.  Carroll;  Treasurer.  John  Simpson,  Mt.  Carroll. 

Average  daily  attendance,  200;  cost  of  Inetitute,  $147.94. 


247 
Sixteenth  Congbessional  Distbiot  Fabmbks'  Inspitute, 

Held  with  the  Cass  County  Farmers*  Institute,  in  the  Opera  Hoaae,  Virginia,  January  18, 
19, 20. 1900;  A.  P.  Grout.  Director.  16th  District.  Winchester. 

Officers— M.  L.  Crum.  president.  Virginia;  W.  B.  Conorer,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Vir- 
ginia: Chas.  A.  Gridley.  superintendent  of  exhibits.  Virginia. 

Program,  Thursday,  January  18.    Morning  session,  10  o'clock. 

M.  L.  Crum,  presiding.  President  Cass  County  Farmers'  Institute.  Song,  ** America,'* 
audience,  led  by  male  quartette;  invocation.  Rev.  W.  D.  Humphrey.  Virginia:  address  of 
welcome,  C.  M.  Tinney;  response.  President  M.  L.  Crum;  address.  The  Work  and  Ai lesion 
of  Farmers'  Institutes,  Hon.  G.  A.  Willmarth,  Seneca,  President  Illinois  State  Farmers'  In- 
stitate. 

Afternoon  session,  1:80  o'clock. 

W.  H.  Stevenson,  Jacksonville,  presiding.  President  Morgan  County  Fanners'  Institute. 
Music,  duett,  Mrs.  Henry  Phillips  and  Mrs.  John  Dirreen;  address.  A,  B,  C  of  Pig  Raising, 
C.  L.  <stoddard,  CarllnvlUe:  address,  ('are  of  Swine  on  the  Farm,  Eli  McLaugnlln,  Win- 
chester; address.  Clover,  and  How  to  Grow  It,  Dr.  Henry  Wallace,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Editor 
Wallace's  Farmer. 

Evening  session,  7:80  o'clock. 

W.  B.  Otweli.  Carlinville.  presiding.  President  Macoupin  County  Fanners'  Institute* 
Music,  ladies'  quartette:  address.  The  Present  Industrial  Crisis.  Hon.  H.  T.  Rainey,  Car- 
rollton:  music,  vocal  solo,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Skiles;  address.  The  Fanner  as  a  Business  Man,  Hon. 
Thos.  F.  Ferns,  Jersey  vllle. 

Friday,  January  10.    Morning  session,  10  o'clock. 

Spencer  Wyckoff.  Delhi,  presiding.  Prepident  Jersey  County  Farmers'  Institute.  Mus1c» 
male  quartette.  Short  talks  and  discusKions  of  following  topics:  Benefits  of  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes, led  by  Hon.  Henry  Miner,  Winchester;  Duties  of  Farmers'  Institute  Officers,  led 
by  W.  B.  Otweli,  Carlinville:  How  to  Create  a  Greater  Interest  in  Farmers'  Institutes,  led 
by  W.  H.  Stevenson,  Jacksonville;  address,  Success  on  the  Farm,  Fred  H.  Rankin,  Athens; 
address.  Poultry  on  the  Farm,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Westlake.  Pittsfleld. 

Afternoon  session,  1:80  o'clock. 

Hon.  Henry  Miner.  Winchester,  presiding.  President  Scott  County  Farmers'  Institute. 
Music,  Miss  Pnarl  Barkley;  address.  Type  and  Quality  in  Farm  Stock,  (illustrated),  Hon. 
A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester:  address.  Cattle  Feeding  and  Grazing  for  Profit,  John  G.  Imboden, 
Decatur:  address.  Farm  and  Factory,  Dr.  Henry  Wallace,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Editor  Wal- 
lace's Farmer. 

Evening  session,  7:80  o'clock.    Ladies'  session. 

Mrs.  W,  T.  Price,  presiding.  President  Cass  County  Domestic  Science  Association. 
President's  address.  Mrs.  W.  T  Price,  Virginia;  secretary's  report,  Mrs.  M.  0.  Peteflsh,  Vir- 

Slnia;  report  from  State  Pair  Cooking  School.  Miss  Margaret  Black.  Virginia:  muHlc;  ad- 
ress.  Better  Things  for  the  Farmer.  Mrs.  M.  Y.  McMahon.  GriggHvllle;  music;  address. 
Future  Prospects  of  Our  Farmer  Boys  and  Girls.  Mrs.  H.  V.  Westlake,  Pittsfleld;  music; 
address.  Domestic  Science,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Challacombe,  Hillsboro. 

Saturday,  January  29.    Morning  session,  10  o'clock. 

J.  G.  Pope.  Kane,  presiding,  President  Greene  County  Farmers'  Institute.  Music,  Miss 
Edith  Massey;  address.  The  Relation  of  the  Farmer  and  Bis  Cow  to  Each  Other.  C  L.  Stod- 
dard. Carlinville:  address.  Com,  How  to  Breed  and  Improve  It,  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  Pro- 
fessor of  Agricultural  Physics,  university  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Afternoon  session,  1:80  o'clock. 

H.  T.  Westlake.  EMttsfleld,  presiding.  President  Pike  County  Farmers'  Institute.  Music, 
piano  solo.  J  as.  Phillips;  address.  Is  the  Illinois  Farmer  an  Absent  Minded  Beggarf  J.  M. 
Gridley.  Virginia:  address.  Com  Culture,  rhas.  A.  Rowe.  JackHonville;  discuKslon,  Com- 
parative Utility  of  the  Planter  and  Llstt^r.  led  by  John  Beggs,  Ashland;  awarding  of  pre- 
miums; election  of  officers;  sale  of  exhibits. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year— President,  W.  B.  Conover,  Virginia;  secretary, 
Chas.  A.  Gridley.  Virginia:  treasurer.  Chas.  A.  Gridley,  Virginia. 

Average  daily  attendance,  860.  Cost,  $16L68.  Had  exhibits  for  which  premiums  were 
paid  over  and  above  cost  given. 


Chahfaioh  Coumti  Fabhbbs'  Imstitdtb. 

Held  at  Toini  Hkll.  Phflo.  III.,  Junur  IS  mod  19. 1»0. 

Offlcers  of  ChamDoln  CountrDoniestlc  Science  Aisoelatlon— Preildent'Hn.  I.  S.  Bkr- 
mond.  Pbilo;  HsoreMrr.  Mrs.  W.  T.  SImpaon.  Sidner- 

Offlcers  of  ChuDpalsa  CountT  FarmerB'  tnatltnte— Prealdaat,  1.  S.  Barmond,  Pbflo; 
Vlca-rreildent.  E.  O.  Cbesler,  Champatin;  TreaaQrer.  Z,  B.  QeniiDK.  Rantoul;  Searetarr. 
J.  A.  Uoisack,  ChampaiKD. 

Prarnun— Thnndar.  Januarr  IB:     Hom- 
Ine  fleaslon.  >:30  a.  m. 

iDTOcatloQ:  mnale;  apenliis  nmarka. 
President  L  8.  Rarmond,  Ph1lo;l3oixl  Roads 
Wltbonl  "  "-  ■'  -■  "-■'."  "  - 
TIeck,  1 
Small  » 
Up  to  D_.. 
Peaotnm. 
Afternoon  aetaloa,  I  p.  m. 
Piano  daeti  Trpe  and  Qqb 
Animals  «]lualT>teil).  Hod.  A. 
-       ■■    illlllnolaL- 

;  Wh 

leee  li  Doing.  Pror.  £ 

Caileie  of  Aerioulti 

nolai  Uoro.  Its  Place  In  OarSTKt^inof  Acrl' 


Caileie  of  Aericulture.  Calversltr  of  Illl- 
~-'ai  Uoro.  Its  Place  In  Oar  STKt^in  of  Acr" 
culture.  Boa.  E.  E.  Cheater,  Champalsn. 

ErenlDr  leisaioD,  T  p.  di. 

Husic;  raadios  of  piiis  esasTa  and  an- 
nouDClngiawarilB;  LaelKlation  AffectloKtba 
Pirmer.lloa.  H.  H.  Dunlap.  tinvoj:  Beauti- 
fying Home  Ground*  (lUnstratedJ,  bi  Prof. 
J.  C.  Blalr,  Drbana,  III. 

Hod.  S.  Noble  Klnr.  BloomtPEton.  111.  Dl- 
rcolorlMli  District.  Illinois  Parmera'  Inetl- 
tate.  will  be  preaent  during  onr  meeting  and 
take  part  in  the  ditouaaloDs.  i~  -^ 

Friday,  JapuarrlB.    Uoming  saaalon,  8:W 

Farm  Bnlldlngi  (illustrated I.  John  H. 
Love,  Bidner:  boasea  From  Infarlor  Life 
Stork  and  How  t«  Prevent  Them.  Prof.  W, 
J.  KeoDsdr.  Animal  Husbandry,  ITnlverslty 
oflilinolx;  Poultry  for  the  Home  Market,  U. 
H   Amts.  Tamaroa;  election  of  offlrers:  ap- 

Cinrment  of  Dvletrates  to  Stale  Farmera' 
itlraie  at  Mt.  Vernon;  reporiaof  commtt- 
teea  and  Hat  of  awards,  ,  j 


I.  S.  Raymond,  PbUo.  Afternoon  seaalon,  1  p.  m. 

Hnsie.  Inatrnmental,  Miss  Oraee  Adams.  Cbampaign;  Report  of  Delegate  to  Prlncaton, 
Ulas  Mary  B.  PorterlleM.  ijidney^  Poods  and  Notrltloa.  Idlsa  Prances  North.  Superlnlend- 
ent  of  Julia  P.  Burabam  Hoapltal,  CfaampalgDi  Be'ter  Methods  in  Onr  Homps.  Mrs.  H,  U. 
I>DD lap.  Savoy;    Music,  violin  and  piano,  hllaa  "-'  "    ~ 

Domeatle  Science  In  the  Public  School*.  Mr    " 
pointment  of  delegates;  election  of  offlcera. 

At  Ogden,  llltnoia,  February  6  and  7,  IMO. 

Program— Tuesday,  February  t,  mominc  aeaaion.  10:00  a.  m. 

Prayer:  opening  remarks  bv  the  president,  I.  S.  Raymond,  Phllo:  Management  of  a 
Small  Flock  of  Sheep.  C.  Dvcr.  Uahometi  How  to  MaiDtaln  the  Fertility  of  Onr  Soil.  Prof. 
P.  O.  Holden.  University  of  Illinois, 

Afternoon  aeaslon.  1:00  p.  m. 

BreedluE  and  Mapagement  of  Swine,  Hon,  6.  A.  Wlllmartb.  Spneca,  preaidrnt  Illlnola 
Farmers  Instliute:  Some  Oerm  Diseases  of  Domestic  Anlm  la.  Their  Prevention.  Esrir 
gympcoma  and  Treatmeot.  J.  A.  Dewey,  Drbana;  Farm  Orcharda,  Senator  H.  M.  Danlap. 

Evening  session,  7:00  p.  m. 

Uuslcbytbeband;    rcsdlng  of  prti 

ateraoptlcon  view*).  Prof,  P.  G.   Holil. .-, .„  ..  „.,,^ , 

That  the  PaTin«ra' Institute  Is  DoingfortheFarmera.  Q,  A.  Wlllmanh. 


Wedoeidar,  Pebrakir  T.  momliiE  MilioD.  10:00  m.  m. 

AdvaDtuBB  of  EmpIdk  Live  Htoek  on  the  Farm.  E.  O.  Cheitflr,  Champtlro;  Com 
Jndjtiae  antTBraedliiB,  A.  D.  ShaniBl,  maii*«rr  field  cropn,  EiperinieTit  Station.  Uoiveniitr 
«t  Illlnoii,  [Trbana!  Oats-Hlatorr.  Untture,  Coat.  C.  H.  Van  Vlaek.  fhllo;  report!  ot  oom- 
■litteeBi  ac nouDoem en t  of  awards. 

Attemooo  aeeslon.  1:00  v-  fx. 

Under  the  man    "  -'-'-- 

Addremiei  b;  " 
OUn  Ellrn. 

Offleers  elected  tor  the  enealns  ; 
Jh.  a.  HoMack.  ChampaiBn:  treasi 

Areraee  dallr  attendance.  SW:  c 


17th    ClONQBESSIONAL   DiSTHIOT   FaRHBB'S    InHTITUTB. 
Held  with  tbe  Ghrlitlan  Connty  Parmert'  Injxtltute.    Cbarlei  P.  UlUa,  Sprlnsfleld.  Dl- 
metor  mbdlBtrlotatTaylorvllle,  III .  U<-cember  IS,  U.  IG,  1809. 

Offleere  of  L'brl-tlao  County  Farmers'  Inntlmre— Prenldent.  8.  C  Wa«ner,  Pana;  Scc- 
Mtarr,  H.  P.  Hart.  BoUrla;  Treaanrsr.  W.  D.  Cotrman,  TarlorTllle. 

Prorrunme.  Wedniedar  momlnc  aei- 
BioD.  10:00  8.  m. 

MuBlc:  omjaT,  Rev.  E,  Thompaon!  ad- 
dres*  of  welcome.  Hon.  E.  Baeb.  Uaror  of 
Taylorrllle:  raiiponiie.  Chirlea  F.  M<lla. 
BprtDEfleld:  addreas  by  president.  8.  C. 
Wacener:  Seoratarr'a  report:  reporte  o( 
daleBHtee  ooDcemlns  tbe  Icatllaui  work 

sreenloQal  Dfalrlet.  Report!  (rnm  the 
Count;  Domeatlc  Science  AsnoolaCtona  In 
Uie  ITtb  CaQKreaalonal  Ulatrlet. 

Wedneadar  afternoon  leaalon,  1:10. 
Ladlra  aeaalon.  Hn.  Jamea  A.  Adama, 
prealdiDK. 


Wedneadar  eveDtDraeaalan.  1:30. 

Mnilc:  prarer.  Sot.  Neal,  TBrlonrllle; 
mnalei  addreaa.  Alfrpd  H.  RaTlfoa.  Supt. 
Public  Inerruption,  BprlDeflrid;  muale; 
adrtrena.  Pmf  LArd.  Supt.  Normal  School, 
CbarleatoD,  III. 

TburadaT.  December  Ittb.  UcnilnsflM- 
aloD.SiWo'elock. 

Hn>lG.  prajer,  Rev.  J.  E.  Oarrln:  hor- 
ticultural ae-iHinn;  S'leeilon  and  Care  of 
•n  Orchard  In  Central  lllinola.  Pmf.  J.  C. 
Blair.   Urbana:     dlncuaalon-A.   D.Webb, 

Small  Prultaon  Farm,  Rev.  Edtar  Clark'. 


i.  C.  Waveuer.  Pana. 


Farmer  Sncceasfullr  Par  Caxh  Rend.  John  Herwood.  HorriaoD- 
nn.  «tnnin.rt,n.  Harry  HnindF.  M-rrlaonvilli.:  mualcj  Polntaon 

-.    -.    «lnn-H.  O.  MlnnEa.  EdInbnrB.  Frank  Dodaon.  Mor- 

rlaonvlUe.  Q.  I.  Blmpfoa,  Palmer;  qneatloD  boi. 
Evenlnir  neaelon.  IrSOnVloek. 

Mn«lc;    priie  eaaay— "Advantagea  of  Farm  Life." 

NoTi-Two  prliea  of  five  dnllars  In  eoM  will  be  Kl"n  for  (he  beat  eaiava  on  tbe  above 
topic— nne  tn  any  bnr  and  one  to  anr  girl  atiendluc  public  aebool  In  Cbtlntaln  eountr.     Es- 

'Mu.)B:"liddr^jiB.P™nk*Ree'd\Bi'loi5n"    recitation.   Pr*d  Stoclibrldjre.  Pana:    eaaar. 
HIaa  Caroline  mmpaou.Tarlorvlllei  rollowship  Amone  Farmers,  Hon.  J.  R,  Miller,  Spring- 


Strother;    Hie  F«rm*r'a  (JardcL,  _. _.     . , 

Fred  UruQdy.  MorrlBonrllJe:  ftppolmmeatof  oommlCtaes;  queatloD  box. 
AtterDOOD  BeisloD.  1:80  o'clock. 

MqsIo;  Blectlon  of  offlcergi  muiilo:  ABrienltnril  BdaPiHon,  Prof.  EnBenn  DsTenliort, 
nrbaiiii;  muelc:  add  re  a  m.  C.  N.  Wails,  TaTlorrllle;  F&rm  Telephanes.  Dr.  C.  C- MUU.Deer 
tur:  qufBtjoD  box:  adJouraiaeDl. 

□K  lear— Pieaident,  S.  C.  Wagener,  P«i«i  SeoreUiT-  H.  O. 
1.  A.  VHnderrer,  TMlorvlllB. 


Claek  Coukti  Fabmbbs'  Institdtb. 

Held  t  Court  Honve,  Manhall.  III..  Jannur  18.  IB  and  X.  1900. 

Oflloprn— PrpBldent.  J.  W.  Aduni.  HcKeen:  aeoretarr.  J.  A.  Swtet.  H»nOi»ll; 

aa.  Lali.  Harsh  all. 


B,  UeSeen.lll. 


Prosiun—Tha  radar,  Jftuaarr  18— Mora- 
Ins  sesBlou— 10:00  p.  m.  M 


Afternoon  leaaloii—lilD  p.  m. 

UaalB.  male  quartet;  Cow  Pea  and  Sola 
Beans  as  Feed  and  Fertllli-r,  Dr.  R.  0. 
Morris,  Olner:  disoasalon:  Fanners'  Mut- 
ual Fire  »□(!  Liibtnlnr  Insurauce.  IraJ. 
Bell.  Sprlnnfield;  diacusslon:  Breeding 
Cattle  tor  Market.B.  B.  DuUner.Marsbair 

Evenlnr  sesalou— 7  p.  to. 

Tbe  Ideal  Farmers  and  Farmers'  Lite,. 
Dr.  R.  C.  Horrli.  Olner.  .^_«al.  « 
■Frldar,  JauuaTT  IS— HotdIdb  seisloQ— 
10  a.m. 

Husla;    prarvr;    Butter    HakloE,   Mett 


Afternoon  session— 1;!0  p.  m. 

Music.  Bolo.  Frank  Cole.  Marshall;  Ag- 
ricultural Education,  What  It  Is  and  Wbat 
It  Means.  E.  OsTenport.  Urbaoa:  Roads 
and  ttoad  MaklnK,  R.  D.  Watson.  Clinton. 


'.  JaunuT  iO— UoTbinB  Besilon 


rar-r.  Beff  BlJUntr^ 


and  Abu>es  of  Comnier 
deaiioa  of  officers. 


t  of  Swine,  0.  A.  Wllimarth.  Senecej  Is  BrDom  Coroi 


Olat  Codntt  Fabmbbs'  Institute. 

hlDD  Blo«k.  Flora,  llliuoli,  WedDeidav  and  Thnrtdar.  October  It 

Omeeri— PreildGDt.  Joseph  S.  Peak,  Plora;  gecreUr;.  A.  E.  ShioD.  Flore;  treaaurer, 
AaruBt  Hrere.  Plora. 
PrDsrKTD— Wednendij.  Oet.  Stb.    Horn- 

tntmeaKlon,  10  o'clock. 

Music;  InvoMtion.  Bbv.  Waiter,  Flon: 
•ddrese  of  welcome,  B.  Hmltb.  Flora;  re- 
■pooe,  A.  LoQEWortb,  Clay  Cirr;  Wheat 
CnllnrH-Uoes    It    Pay!    Samuel  Whtt«, 

AttsmooD  session,  l:n  o'alook. 

Huilc;  Corn  Cnlture.  Is  Mills.  Clar  CItr; 
dlsoDKsloa;  Stock  FeedloE.  A.  P.  Grout 
Wincheiter.  111.;  Tom  FmUh.  Flora;  dls- 
cnsnloD.  P.  P.  Brown,  Flora;  Cbarlea  F. 
Brown.  Plora:  John  Smltle,  Bible  QroTs; 
qnestlon  boK. 

EvciilDBSSSsloD.7:ilOo'cliick. 

Ifuale;  reeltatlon.  Jos.  Snvder,  Flora; 
lUlDols  Horticulture,  J,  C.  Blair,  Urbana. 
111.;  dlicuKBion;  The  Fnture  of  FarDiln« 
and  the  Inducements  Otiered  to  Brlebl 
Tonna  Man  to  Sta*  on  Iha  Farm.  J.  T. 
Campbell,  LoulsTllle;  dlscussioa;  maslo. 

Tbarsdar.  Oct.  zetb.  MomloE  sesiloii, 
10  o'clock. 

Hualc;  InTocatlon.  Frsd  L.  Tbnmpson. 
Flora:  Fralt  on  the  Farm.  J.  C.  Blair.  Ur- 
bana:  discuaalon,  J  Barrlion.  Flora:  A. 
Wlldman,  Flora;  John  Harroll.  Oskalooaa; 
Crawford  Moore,  lola:  ^>lock  Hcas  an  Fsed 
aod  iFsrtlllier.  U  EuIde.  Flora:  disem- 
llon;  qneatlon  box. 

AftemooD  session.  1 :30  o'clock. 

XdsIc:  alecHon  of  ofHoera:  paptr.  N. 
Fairfleld;  Our  Poultrr  Interests,  H.  Math. 
Flora:  dlscuaston:  questioa  box.  Joseph  Peak. 

Offlcars  Blecled  for  the  el 
John  Campbell,  Louisville;  t 

Averan  dallf  attendance,  IW:  coBt,lt7.60. 
Had  exhibit  of  farm  prodoct*. 


Clinton  Codntt  Institute. 

-     The  third  annual  meetluK  was  held  in  the  Court  Hods  I  at  Carlrle  October  11  and  II.  I89>. 

Offlcen:  Pre  a  Ideal.  Theodore  Donnewald.  Carlrle:  SeeretarVi  N.  P.  Crocker.  Carlyle; 
Treaanrer,  John  Newkirk,  C'arlyle, 

Prosram.— Frldar  morn  I  us.  8:00. 

OpenlnE  bj  Praaldenl  Tbeo.  Donnewald:  Sprarlus,  L.  B.  Ford.  Carlrle;  Botatlon  of 

Srops.  John  Johnatou.  Kejeaport;  Poultrr  RaialnK  on  the  Farm.  Mrs.  Marr  C.  Casteel. 
atj:  seueral  discasslon. 

AfteraoDD,  1:10. 

BestorlDsSotl  Perlllltir.  £■  A.  Blehl.  Alton:  FertllliatloD  and  Cultivation  of  Crops,  Rev. 
A.  Oemmine.  Carlyle;  PreventinE  Coutsmlnatlon  of  Milk,  Prof,  W.  J.  Fraaar.  Uuivenlty  of 
Illinola;  general  discasslon. 

Batnrdar  mornlns.  0:00. 

Opanlne:  mnslc.  Carlrle  Hale  Qaartette;  Swine  Breedlns,  Oeorse  Vernon,  Carlrle:  Co- 
operation aud  OrBauliacloD  Amons  Farmers.  Uco.  Tat«,  Belleville;  SUo  and  Cow  Bam,  W, 
C,  Davis.  Fairfield:  Beneral  dlacna«lon. 

Afteruonn.  1:11. 

Music.  Carlyle  Male  Quartette:  Timothy  and  Red  Top,  Col.  N.  B.  Morrison,  Odin;  lu- 
seota  Inlurlona  to  Wheat.  Prat.  a.  A.  Forbes.  University  of  IIIIdoIs;  Soitk  Beans  and  Cow 
Paaa.  Dr.  B.  C.  Morris,  Olney:  Queatlou  Box:  election  of  officers. 

Offlcera  sleeted  tor  the  eusulne  year:  President,  Theodore  Donnewald,  Carlyle;  Secre- 
tary, N.  P.  Crocker,  Carlyle:  Treasurer.  John  Kewk irk,  Carlyle. 

Avtraffe  dallr  attendance.  100;  eoat  of  Institute.  ISS.SO. 


Coles  Codnty  Institdte. 

Wu  held  at  Cb>rleat«n.  Janoory  K  mi  %  1900. 

OfflesrB— Prenldent.  Tboroton  Anhbroak,  ChkrleatoDi  Beoretarr.  T.  L.  Bndaley,  Charles- 
mi  Traainrer,  T.  U  Eaitltr,  CharleatOD. 

PtOBTam— Thandar.  Jannary  a.  Homloe 
aaaaloD.  8;  80. 


Hnalc; 


Rot.    Bar 


welcome  addraaa.  Hafor 
Pres.  Thornton  Aahbroak:  Prlae  papera— 
How  Best  to  ConaervB  ihe  Fertility  of  the 
Soli;  Importance  of  Qood  Seeds.  J.  O.  Tol- 
and.  Hnmbalt;  election  of  olBcerai  coltabow 
on  Bonth  side  square. 

Afiemoon  Besalon,  t'M. 

Mnalo:  Small  Frnlta.W.  P.  Hilt:  Orchard* 
tor  CommerolBl  Purpoees,  Joe  H.  Winkler. 
Oakland;  Hew  Csn  Wa  Make  Our  Orrbarda 
More  ProfltBblet  H.  A.  Aldrlrb.  Neon: 
Dulrrlngand  Oalry  Cattle,  C.S  Wiley;  How 
Beat  to  Improve  tbe  EHehwayn  of  Colea 
Conoty  at  tba  Leaac  Eipenae.  J.  B.  Hill,  L. 
F.  Alexander. 


school  B. 

Friday.  January  39.  MomlDE  at 
Mnate;  prayer,  Sev.  Tboa 


ThomtoD  Aab  brook.  Cbarleaton. 


Offlcera  rleeted  for 

retary  and  Treasurer,  I 
Average  dally  attec 


and  Us  FuTUre  Outlook,  (leo.  U.  Qlaasco: 
BalaBced  Rallona,  W.  J.  Praia r,  Unlveralty 
of  llllaola;  JadBlnroI  exhibits. 


C.  R.  Doty  and  J.  Biokatta;   Bousa- 

inoniT.  Ura.  J.  M.  Hayes;  solo.  Mlsa 

ntJoy:  Value  of  Kood 

.  B.  Spears;  piano  sol 
DQnslblltty  for  Chlldre 

ibjecL 


i   Pli 


•f  tb» 


'Hm,°l?ha 


Cbarlaatoii:  Sec* 
It.  107.20.    Had  an  extensive  exhibit.  Inoladliui  horaea. 


Nineteenth  CoNGREseiONAL  Distbiot  Fabmbrs'  Ikstitutb. 

Under  the  ausDlcea  of  ibe  Crawford  Connty  Farmera'  luatltnte,  held  at  Roblnaon.  Illl- 
B,  January  3U.  31  and  February  1,  1900. 
Officers;     Prealden 


Jrban  R  Templeton,  Palestine: 

„.    rrimble,  Trtmbl-:    director  of 

llllnol*  Farmers'  Instlint^,  D.  H.  Shank.  Pans. 

ProKTsm— Tuesday.  January  30.  momloe  aeaslon,  1D;W  a.  m. 

Mu>lc.  Grlswold  orchestra:  Prayer,  Ber.  Beckett.  Robinson;  addresaoi  welcome, m a jur 

Wood  Lpwia,  Robinson;  addresa.  D.  H.   Sbank.  director.   Paris:    respoose,   R.   U    Morris. 
Olney;  address.  W.  B.  TemplatoD,  president.  Paleatlue;  Paper-Sheep  RalaW.  Jame  Kirk, 


laof  walcome.Uayor 


::  Com  Culture.  P.  ( 


W>dneii]>r-  JuiDkrr  tl.  morntne  icHlon,  10:00  k.  m. 

Batter  PBrmiDK,  W.  E.  Ne>l.  Bridgeport:  Huacrmeat  of  Swine.  G.  A.  WllImeRlk. 
Beneoa.  preildent  Ullnoii  litate  Fannen  InaclraMi  Coir  Feu  and  ijoja  Beam,  Kobert 
Uorrli.  OIde;. 

AflFinoon  aeailoD,  1:IB  p.  m..  ladtei'  (eaaloD.  eoodncted  by  Mn.  Rose  Carr.  Us.  IlllDola. 
Better  Uethods  In  Unr  Homaa  and  Work  ottha  DomeBtic  liciflnca  Aaaaciallon,  HTa.Joaepb 
Carter,  CbamtialKii:  A  Pica  ror  DomeitlB  Scleoee  Clubs,  Mrs.  Harrj  UrundT.  UorrlionTUfe: 
Woman  a  Faoior  od  the  Farm,  Mn.  Bell  D.  UamUl,  Weat  Union. 

BvenloE  aeailon,  7;0a  p.  m. 

Hnalo;  recltatioDB:  acfdreii.  U.  N.  Beeman,  Roblnaon:  Tha  Prise  of  Sncoeai,  L.  J. 
Aldrleh.  president  U.  C.  ColleEu,  Herom,  lad. 

Tbnr»dar,  September  LmornlnifaBaBloa.  9:90  a.  m. 

RbIbIdk  Bnwm  Uam.  Tiomton  Ashbrook,  Cbarleaton;  Com  (Tnltnre,  P.  J.  Bowlman, 
GreeDup:  ^alalnc  and  Feedlns  Swine.  Q.  W.  Hirtrell.  Gnnsbam:  Clover.  How  to  UaUe  ud 
Care  for  It.  Peiar  Beaver,  Efflneham. 


Kpplj  Them,  lieo.  w.  Larrabea,  Oblone:   Farm  Draloace  ■ 
n  for  everybody:  report  at  eommltteeai  election  of  offlcera. 


OlHcerB  elected  for  the  enanlns  year:    Prcaident,  J.  D.  Trimble,  Trimble;   aeeretarr> 
Oriel  W.  Elrk.  RablnBon;  treaonrer.  Alei.  Deliell,  Robinaon. 
Average  daily  Bttendaace.  HO:  eoat(13S.7D. 


CUMBBBLAND   CODNTY  FaRHEBB'  .ImBTITUTB. 
at  Conrt  Bonn,  Toledo,  Janoary  X  and  Z7,  IDDO. 


tip:  vlee-pre*li1ent.  B.JIi.  HoUapple,  Toledo; 


•Mreiary,  A.  B.  Yanaway.  Toledo:  treaanrar,  Mn.  Mollle  Eakrldee.  Toledi 

Procram.— Friday.  Jannary  ZS.  roornluK 
Htilon.  10:00  a,  id. 

Unale;  prayer.  Rev.  Cvrua  Moon.  (Jreen- 
up:  iddreaa  of  welcome.  Hon.  D  B.  Oreen, 
Toledo;  reaponae.  I'resldent  P.  J.  Bowman. 


Afternoon  aeaaloo,  1  :I0  p.  m. 


ByenlDB  BeaBlOD.  8:S0  p.  m. 

Prayer.  Hov.  Mra.  D.  K.  Stevenaon.  To- 
ledo; maale:  oration.  Jobn  E.  Wllllaiua, 
Timothy:  eBBBT.  HIkb  Lucille  Andrrion, 
Janeavllle;  Educatora  as  i^armera.  Pruf .  U. 
C.  Brote.  Oreenup:  oratloo.  Mlii  Remola 
Tanaway.  CHBey;  mUBlr;  eBBay.  UIbbBo'dIo 
Brady,  Jaopavllle:  recitation.  UUt  Ollle 
Bowman.  Oreetiiip:  moBlo:  oration,  Roy 
Baker.  MoniroBe:   BPf-ecb  In  Oerman.  Hlai  „  „   „ 

Benba  Hanker,  Toledo:  mnalc  P-  Q-  Bowman,  Qmennp. 

<4alnrdav.  JanaanZT.  mOFDlnir  BMnlnng-ima    in 

and  VeieUble  harden,  Mr*.  8.  Roae 
iillry  Rnlainv,  Mra.  Uollle  Bakridse. 
luiiuu.  ■!!..  usu'Bs  sa.  i.i..i7i~,  u.ccuuii.  iiiBi:ii'-iuu,  ..■'1  bv  Mrs.  Carr;  mu"ic;  Inaecta  In- 
iuHouH  toFniii.  H.  A.  AMrich,  NeoKBidlBcuBnion.  led  by  B.  N.  Holaapple.  Toledo:  mnalc; 
adjournment  for  dinner. 

Afternoon  aeaalon.  l:00p.  m. 

■■ .  Rev.  Howard.  TolB-loimuaic:  Domeitic  Science.  Mm,  8.  Roae  Carr.  LIb:  dlac"- 

y  H'..  M.  F.  \ult.  Pole-ln;   U  HuH  ,R"»'I'*_  ';E;'""i,"j'L**'  .J^.'  '^."."'-  '^'™'"'j''ji.' 

on'the"'Fi.riii."w.  S.' Blorich.  (Js^ei:    .    „.  „. 

oKcerafortliBBnsuiniryPMr.anaeloclloQof  doleKatea  (••  tba  State  Institute:    mualc;  bene- 


8.  F.  WlNon.  Shoxh:  -lUciu.Bion.  led  by  O.  H.  Oarrett.  W.MHlbury;   The  AdvanlaB"  of  Sbeep 
._  .K.  B..-_   x„    J    c,„-,.v,   ,. .  ai,cu-Bl_on,l^a.|  by  C.^U.^Baker.  M.introa8;  election  of 

dTctlon,  RevrSL"l'"."'Aul  """' 

OfloBrB  elected  tor  the  enmine  year:     PpeiidBnt,  W.  H.  C»tey.  Timoth 
C.  Leaeelt.  Ornenup!  treasurer.  Mra.  Ali^e  Been,  Veray  Park. 

Averace  dally  attendance.  800;  coal.  tM.St.    Hod  exhibita  of  farm  produc 


iSiGHTH  CONQBE88IONAL  DiSTBIOT  FarmBES'  InSTITDTB,  THE  DsK&LB 

County  Farmbrs'  Institdtb  and  thb  DbKalb  Oouhty 
DoMEBTio  801KNOB  Association. 

Held  In  WjM's  Oven  Hoose,  STeunore.  Illinol*.  FaOnsrr  It,  It  ud  IS.  IMM. 

ImtJtnteOfflcors-DirBCtor  of  dlatrlot  C.    D,   Bartlett.   Birtlott.  III.;  preildant.  B.  O. 

Whltmore.  Syoiimore;  vloo  pnnldont,  C.  V.  Wendel],  BoUu;  trsMnrer.   B.   P.  Wrmui, 
Sjrfiamord. 

Oficrra  DomaKtlo  Belence  AuoeUtlon— PrHldent.  Mr*.  E.  C.  West,  SfoMDora;  tIu 
OraMUeDl,  Ur«.  B.  P.  Wymnn,  SyenD— "■  — — —  "i—  " u— ..— 


dent  Wbltmore:  TmLuiuu.  nun-r  oBuiuiui 
BraedlnE  Up.  BelectloD  and  Preiiiratlon  at 
Be«d  Uoni,  Jimies  Rller.  ThorntawD.  Ind.i 
dlMDMion;  kppolDtmeut  of  eommltuw. 

Afternoon  seailoii.  1  o'clock. 

Violin  solo.  Hra.  Morgan:  The  Value  of 
Com  Fed  for  Beef  or  Jdllk.  Hon.  D.  C. 
Bartlrtt.  Bartlett.  111.:  rilBcnHlon:  reelta- 
tloQ.  Bobs  Ijantord:  fooltrr  od  ibe  Farm, 
V.  H.  Uuneer.  UeEalb.  IlL:  dlsoiiii>1oni 
iQnslD.Roy  C.  West  and  other*;  The  Han- 
anment  of  Ued  Clover  tor  Beet  Reaulti, 
Jamea  Bller.  Thorntown,  Ind. 

BvetilnE  eeaBlon.  1:S0  o'clock. 

Haetr,  Srcamora  orahgetra:  recitation. 
Mill  Emily  Watennae:  wbletllDK  eolo. 
Mine  Zalda  Brown,  DpSalb:  The  Chem- 
l*try  of  Cooklas.  Hre.  W.  B  Lloyd.  Qlenit 
Ellra.lll.;  none.  Jackion  Moore;  violin 
solo,  Ure,  Horvan;  fan  drill,  scfaool  ebll- 
dren:  How  to  Keep  the  Boys  and  Olrlaon 


Wednesday,  Pebraarr  U.     Homlnr  »■- 

»loD.(i;30  o'clock. 

VlollD  solo,  Mrs.  Moraan;  recitation. 
RoseSanford;  Iraporunt  Adjnnets  aftha 
Dairy.  LAveJoy  Johnson,  SlllJman  Valler; 
diecc'Sloa:  Losses  from  Inferior  Live 
Stock  and  How  to  Prevent  Them.  Prof.  E. 
Daveniiort.  Champilsa  University:  die- 
cuBslon:  coronet  solo,  W.  T.  Cheanbro. 
Cortland:  Practlea]  Com  Cnlture  lllns- 
trated.  James  ftiley:  dlscDsslon;  Handllne 
Dairy  Cows  and  Milk  on  the  Farm.  G.  a. 
Ourler.  DeKalb. 
Afternoon  seeslon.l  o'clock, 
n    D   Whlimnni  !4vi>Aninpa  Hnsio.  lustminental.  Roy  C.   West  and 

H.  u.  wmtmore.  sycamore.  others;  recitation.  Ulas  Wlltoe.  Cortlmdj 

AffrlCDltnral  Education.  Prof.  Davenport,  Dean  AirlcultDral  College,  ChampalKD. 
Department  of  DomsBlIc  Science. 

Violin  solo.  Mrs.  MorKan:  rnsltatlon.  Miss  Helen  Watson:  The  Association  of  Domeitlo 
Science.  Its  Ornnisatlon  and  lu  Work.  Mrs.  Joseph  Carter,   Prpsldeot  8u»e  Domestic 
Science  Association.  ChampslEn.  Ill  ;  comet  solo.  W.^.  Cheasbro:  The  p-.rmera  of  the  Paet 
and  Present,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Whltmore.  Sycamore:  recitatlcn.  MIbs  Ivy  Wright,  Aurora. 
BvenlnE  seB'ion.T.SO  o'clock. 

Huaie.  Sycamore  orchestra:  recitation.  Hiss  Wlltse:  maslo.  quartette;  TeachlniDomes- 
tic  Science  in  Our  Schools.  Mrs.  Joseph  Carter,  ChampaiKn:  recitation.  MIsa  Helen  Watson; 
tambnurinedrill.  school  children:  whlatllng  aolo.  M^ss  Zalda  Brown;  Domestic  8eleno«. 
Mrs.  Emma  I..  Ellwood:  recitation.  HIsa  Ivv  WHeht:  violin  solo.  Mrs.  Uorsan;  recltaUon. 
Ulss  Ursce  Wlllmsrth:  Ural  iirlE>  ensay  on  Domestic  Science;  seoondprise  eaeay  on  Domes- 
tic Science:  recitation,  Sanford  Holcomb;  mnalc.  Sycamore  orchestra. 
Tnurxlay.  Pebrnary  IS.    Ui>rnlni  session.  9:X. 

Violin  sulo.  Mrs  Morgan:  Tbe  Work  and  Mtialons  of  Parmera'  Inatltntea.  O.  A.  Will- 
marth.  President  State  Farmers'  Institute.  Seneca.  111.:  discussion:  Com  and  It*  Hlstorr. 
lllnstrated  by  tbiny  diffttrent  aamplea  ot  the  products  of  corn,  tbeir  nses.  etc.,  Wm.  Dlek- 


_.  ^__ s.  election  and  other  bi 

Afternoon  session.  1  o'clock. 

Awnrdlna  premiums  on  eihibits:  sale  of  cihlblts:  violin  aolo.  Mrs.  Horran:  Good  Roads, 
B.  F.  Wyman:  How  a  Boy  Can  Buy  a  Farm  and  Pay  for  it  by  Bis  Own  EKertloni;  Jamea 
Riley.  Thorntown  Ind. 

Offi'-ers  elected  for  the  ensulnf  year;  Preildent.0.  F.  Holcomb.  Sycamore;  secretary. 
B.  P.  Wyman. Sycamore:  treasurer.B.  F.  Wyman, Sycamore. 

Average  dally  altendsDce.tOO:  cost.  S1S6.SS. 


DbWitt  County  Pabmbbs'  Ikstitdtb. 

Held  at  Clinton,  IlUnofi,  Juiqut  10. 11  and  It,  tm. 


Prarar.Rs*.  D.  HusArtbnr;  roeiJ  lolo, 
Mn.  UkTl  Jodm:  addrcM  oftwaleoma,  H. 
D.  WktsoDi  reiDonae.  Prcildent  F.  U. 
fiorderai  liBper-Binrto  Stlmalate  >  Bet- 
ter larereit  in  Fftrmen'  In«litat*  Work, 
O.  C,  Ivfls;  KcncrKl  dlieuulon. 

Aft«rDOoa  8«»loii— 1;80  p.  m. 

VoMl  aalo.  J.  W.  HaPharaon:  reolta- 
tloD.  loar  Foler:  mpbt— Com.  Beat 
Uetbcm  of  Cnltn™.  W.   B.  Harrold,  Wa- 

S1U:   Eenarai  dlaenailon,  ltd  by  C.  T. 
Iller.    Haroa;    pajHr— Ponltrr    OD    the 
Farm,  Hra.  J.  H.  North.  DaWItt;  ReDeral 


Hon.  Hni.  fedward  Flart;  addre'aa-Onr 
Horte  iDtereeta,  8.  Vobls  Kins,  Btoom- 
Intnon;  senaral  diicniitoD— J.  7.  Ralof' 
■on.  K.  B.  Cautrsll:  oapai— How  to  Feed 
•od  Treat  tba  Cow  to  Obtain  tba  Best  re- 
luits.  Hra.  P.  T.  SweeDcr;  eeneraldla- 
enaaion. 

AttemooD  leaalon— l:iO  p.  m. 

Vocal  aolo.  Hlat  Ploaaie  Hortl  recita- 
tion, Hlia  Edith  Pelton;  addreaa— Woo'd 
Hard  Road  M*klns  Be  Practlenl  In  Oe- 
WlttConnrrt— 8.  Noble  Kloe,  BloomlDx- 
tnn:  seapral  dlaonaaloD,  Jacob  ZleKler; 
addreaa— The  Fanners' Garden,  Jonathan 
Fvrlani.  Cblcaco:  Eeneral  dlacaaalon. 
Warren  HuEbai:  iDatramental  mnilc, 
MlsB  Olive  Uay. 

ETeniDE  aeaelon— 7:BC  p.  m. 

Voaal  qoartet.  Johnaton.  Jonea,  Perry- 
man   and   Bo8«ei- — "-" —     —  — 

tterife  Harrold:  

Blcka;  address  — Tbe  Education  oi  toe 
Farmer's  DaiiBhtPr.  Ul>a   Jennie  Oood. 

Srtnelpal  Cllnloo  Blsh  Scbool;  recitation. 
Ilea  Anna  MoPberaon;  addreaj-Why  the  Flnlei  Borden.  Clinton. 

BoT  Leaves  the  Farm.  Jndze  W.  G.  Coch-  •,         - 

ran,  Sullivan. 

Frldar,  January  U— HomloE  aeaalon— 10  a.  m. 

Praypr.  Rev.  R.  A.  GIlHland:  InatromeDtal  solo,  Ulas  Uabel  Jonea:  reelutlon.  MlM 
'  Edna  Dnbola;  address— Bow  to  Make  Cattle  RalalnK  ProBtable.  L.  H.  Eerrkk,  HloomlsB- 
ton;  Keneral  dlscnsslan,  led  by  John  HcCoDnall.  Leroy:  addreaa— The  Relst Ion  of  Landlord 
.  and  Tenant.  Jadse  Q.  K.  Insham,  A.  T.  MoKinney. 
Afternoon  aesslon— 1:90  p.  m. 

Boaaerman:  recitation.  Mrs.  Weldon  Sltek;  nnsle,  Bor  Kinna- 
11;  vor-'  — -  "•-"-  ^—  — — '-  -•  —■-"-.-- 

Svenlns  session— 1:W  p.  m. 

Uuslo.  selpcted.  Clarence  W.  Danka;  recitation.  Hits  Bessie  Barkbolder:  _....«_— 
Aicricnltnral  Education.  J.  W.  Eern.  Waynesvllle:  recitation,  Mrs.  »iamuel  Eera.  Beason; 
prise  essays  by  vlrls  and  boys  under  IS  years  of  aee. 

OIBorra  elected  tor  the  enaulas  year— President.  F.  H.  Borders,  Clinton;  aecretan. 
Charles  N  Hartaoek.  Clinton:  treaaorer.  Cbarlea  Walker,  Clinton. 

A verase  attendance.  HO:  cost  of  Inatltnte,  SITS. n.  Had  liberal  premliima  for  a  cenersl 
exhibit.    Farm  prodacta  and  pantry  atores. 


DoDQLAS  CionKTT  Fabhebs'  Imstitdtb. 

Held  fttArmorr  Hall,  Areola.  111..  WedDaadar.  TliaT«di]>  aod  Frldar.  JuraurU  and 

FabruaiT  1  and  2.  1900. 

OCQcera— President.  Joseph  Bonck.Areola;  aacretarr. Joaspb  Combe.  Arcolaj  traaaarer. 
John  Barkr.  Aroola. 

Proaram— Wednesday,  Jannarr  11,  moni- 
Ide  sesiioD.  t>  o'clock. 

PraTer.  Bev.  A.  W.  UlUs.  A.  H.;  sons. 
The  Cows  Are  In  the  CloTsr.  qoartatte; 
KaiBinsaad  FeedlneCattle  for  Profit  John 
O.  Bonn  old.  Warren  ton,  Edsar  connty; 
qaeatloDs.  dlar.aSBlon.  W  aid  en  Jones,  BoB- 
boDi  Wm.  lies.  CamarEo;  Qeo.  B.  More, 
Areola:  Abe  Kaufman,  UhesterrlUe;  John 
Burk7.  Areola;  How  We  Should  KooouracA 
TotinKFarniHrg,  tladeuCuppr.Eemp:  quea- 
tlons,  dlscnsaion. 

Afternoon  seislon,  1  p.  m. 

SoDC  Baceesa  to  tbe  Jollj  Old  Farmer, 
gnartette;   deolamatlon:    Is  It  Pogslbte  to 


.__    l^ithont     

G.  H.  Larloxi  aneatlons.  dlsona- 
■ion:  uowaod  When  to  Sprar.  U.M.  Uan- 
Isp.  Seoretarj  State  Hortloultural  Socletr, 
Savoy;  queillons,  dincanaloQ;  How  to  fra- 
serre  (be  PertlUtT  of  Ihe  tiail,  B.  F.  8Ut- 
raates.  CIlDton;  questions,  dlsonsslon. 
tmi.  WaUon,  Jonas  Kantman.  Qeo.  f  bifcr. 
Thomas  LiFOns.  Steve  Mud  sen. 

Evenlntr  aeaslon,  7  p.  m. 

Exercises  br  tbs  public  schools  of  Areola. 

Thursdar.  Febniarr  1.  mominx  lession,  t 

Prarer.  Bev,  Clemens:  sone.  Old  Elnc 
Coal,  qoartettei  The  Work  and  Mission  ot 
Fanners' InHtitntes,  Bon.  O.  A.  WillmarCb, 
President  IlltnoU  Farm  en'  Initltate.  den- 
eea;    Clover.  J.   H.   Ho  I II  nra  worth,  Bldr~ 


Farm:  qnestlona:  Uy  Eiperleooe  with 
Clover,  Abe  Bekert.  John  Woolford,  Bam 
Duncan,  Joseph  Bonck.  John  Uall,  H«ll 
Crews.  Joseph  Hem  en  war. 
Afternoon  session,  l  p.  m, 
Sonr.  Our  Scbool  Boy  Dars.  qnartetle: 
election  of  officers:  declamation:  Tbe  Breed- 
Ins  and  Mauasement  of  Swine.  U.  A.  WUI- 
martb.  Seneca;  questions,  dlscuasiont 
Broom  Com  Seed  as  an  Article  of  Com- 
merce, Hon.  Thos.  Lroos.  Aroola:  questiona, 
discuislon:    Coro    Culture.    I>eep    Verana 

Shallow  Plowlni,  Prof.  A.  D.  Shammel, 
bampalEn:  Corn  Culture  and  Its  Commei^ 
olal  ProduBtB.  E.  S.  Furaman,  El  Paso;  qneationa:  dlBeasaion. 

Bvenlne  aesaion,  7:30  p.  m. 

Sons:.  The  Birthday  of  Old  Uncle  Sam.  qnartette:  Edneatlon  of  Farm  Life.  E.  B.  Fnra- 
man,  El  Paaoi  Agricultural  Education,  Q.  A.  Wlllmarth.  Seneea:  aone,  Good  Mlsht, 
quartette. 

Friday,  February  2— Woman's  Day— Mra.  E.  J.  HcCarty,  PTMidlDE— motnlnK  aeaslon, 
Sa.m. 

Prayer.  Rev.  Wm.  Luce:  sour.  Sons  of  tbe  Beapers,  qnartette:  paper.  DIsadvantsKe  of 
Farm  Life  Under  Prcsenl  Conditions.  .Ura.  Emeroy  Mitch  e  II  ,AnHila;  queations.  discussion: 
Difference  in  BfHoiencT  of  Individual  Dairy  Cows.  Prot.  Wtlber  J,  Prar  "    ■'" '  — " 


Joseph  Bouck,  Areola. 


Afternoon  se salon,  I  p.  m 
jcker  Stat. 


try  Lite,  Mm.  E.  A.  Uill<ieple,  Areola:  pap< 
DudUp,  Savoy. 

Officers  elected  for  the  enaalns  year:    President.  Ji 
Josepb  Coombe,  Areola;  treasurer.  Job u  Burky,  Areola. 

Averace  dally  attendance.  400;  coat  of  Institute.  196.07.    Had  a  Keneral  exhibit. 


It  Appliea  to  Conn- 
Methods  In  Our  Homes,  Mrs.  H.H. 

Skinner.  Areola;  Secretary. 
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DuPage  County  Fabmebs'  Institute. 

Held  at  the  court  house.  Wheaton.  111..  Jannary  17. 18  and  19. 1900. 

Offieers—G.  D.  Bartlett,  Presldentt  Bartlett;  R.  T.  Morgan.  Secretary.  Wheaton. ' 

Program— Wednesday.  January  17. 10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Prayer:  address  of  welcome.  Mayor  H.  W.  Grote:  response,  Mazzina  Slusser:  Farmers' 
Oivanization—Its  Necsslty  and  Benefit.  Oliver  Wilson,  Magnolia.  111.;  How  Shall  we  Keep 
Fertility  of  Soil.  James  Riley.  Thomtown.  Ind.;  music,  Wm.  Jovernall.  Naperville* 

Afternoon  session.  1:15. 

Music.  Wm.  Jovemall.  Naperville:  Poultry  for  Profit.  B.  F.  Wyman.  Sycamore:  Milk 
Fever,  its  Cause  and  Cure.  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander.  Evanston;  The  Cow,  S.  N.  Wright,  Elgin; 
Red  Clover,  James  Riley.  Tomtown.  Ind. 

Thursday,  January  18, 9:80  a.  m. 

Prayer;  The  Farmer  and  the  Government.  D.  W.  Wilton.  Elgin:  Horses.  F.  J.  Berry* 
Chicago:  music,  Mrs.  Kohnburst,  Glen  Ellyn;  How  a  Boy  Can  Buy  a  Farm  and  Pay  for  it. 
James  Riley.  Thomtown,  Ind.;  recitation.  Mrs.  Edith  Bartlett.  Chicago;  Horticulture.  Prof. 
J.  L.  Hartwell.  Dixon. 

Aftemoen  session.  1:15. 

Music.  Mrs.  Eohnhurst.  Glen  Ellyn;  election  of  officers;  Sanitary  Management  of  Swine» 
James  Riley,  Thomtown.  Ind.;  Dairying,  H.  B.  Gurler.  DeKalb;  Poultry  Interests.  E.  J.  Wa 
Dietz,  Downer's  Grove;  recitation.  Mrs.  Edith  Bartlett.  Chicago. 

Evening  session.  7:80. 

Music.  J.  McAulifTe's  orchestra.  Chicago;  recitation.  Mrs.  Edith  Bartlett.  Chicago;  ad- 
dress. Dr.  P.  L.  McEinney.  Evanston;  music.  J.  McAullfie's  orchestra,  Chicago^  recitation^ 
Mrs.  Edith  Bartlett.  Chicago;  music.  Mrs.  Kohnhurst.  Glen  Ellyn:  The  Relation  of  the 
Home  to  the  School,  with  stereoptican  views.  Prof.  C.  W.  Farr,  Assistant  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  Cook  county. 

Friday.  January  19. 9:80  a.  m. 

Music,  McAuliffe's  orchestra.  Chicago;  prayer:  paper.  Prof.  Chas.  W.  Farr,  Chicagot 
address.  Prof.  Bay liss.  State  SuMrintendent  of  Schools.  Springfield:  music,  McAuliffe's 
orchestra,  Chicago;  paper.  Mrs.W.  B.  Lloyd.  Glen  Ellyn;  address.  Mrs.  Ella  Toung,  Chi- 
cago. 

Afternoon  session.  1:16. 

Music  McAuliffe's  orchestra.  Chicago:  Com  Culture.  Its  Commercial  Products,  E.  S« 
Farsman.  El  Paso,  President  Illinois  Com  Growers'  Association:  address.  Prof.  O.  T.  Bright. 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Cook  county:  address.  G.  A.  Willmarth.  Seneca.  PresldiBut 
Ullnols  Farmers'  Institute;  recitation.  Mrs.  Edith  Bartlett.  Chicago:  miscellaneous  business; 
report  of  superintendents  of  exhibits;  music,  McAuliffe's  orchestra,  Chicago. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  C.  D.  Bartlett,  Bartlett;  Secretary,  Ri 
F.  Morgan,  Wheaton;  Treasurer.  James  W.  McKee.  Eola, 

Average  daily  attendance.  600.    Cost.  $206.96. 

Had  extensive  exhibits  and  prises  for  schools* 


Edgar  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

Held  at  Paris.  Illinois,  January  16. 17, 18. 1900. 

Officers— President,  J.  M.  Hollingsworth.  Ridge  Farm;  Vice-President.  C.  W.  Clark, Ed^ 
gar;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Julia  Tate,  Paris;  Treasurer,  E.  B.  Smith,  Grandview;  Cor« 
responding  Secretary,  Geo.  H.  Gordon,  Paris. 

Domestic  Science  Association^ President,  Mrs.  Mary  Fell,  Warrentoni  Secretary,  Mrsi 
Jas.  Marley,  Ferrell.    Mrs.  L.  C.  Clark,  Edgar;  Mrs.  Kate  Thompson,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Slemons. 

Program— Tuesday,  January  16.   Morning  session,  10  o'clock. 

Address  of  welcome.  Mayor  Z.  T.  Baum:  President's  address,  J.  M.  Hollingsworth;  re* 
port  of  Secretary,  Mrs.  Julia  Tate:  report  of  Treasurer,  C.  D.  Smith. 

Afternoon  session,  1:80  o'clock. 

Cattle  Feeding  and  Grazing  for  Profit,  J.  G.  Imboden.  Decatur:  Poultry  on  the  Farm# 
Fred  Grundy,  Morrisonville. 

Evening  session.  7:80  o'clock. 

Program  by  the  Paris  high  Achool;  address.  Prof.  W.  M.  Evans,  Eastern  niinois  Normal* 
OharlestoB. 

Wednesday,  January  17.    Morning  session,  9:80  o'clock. 

Farm  Drainage.  Geo.  E.  Levings,  Paris:  Legal  Rights  of  Drainage,  Judge  H.  VanSellar, 
Paris;  Road  Improvement.  J.  H.  Snively.  Kansas. 

Domestic  Science  sassion,  1:80  o'clock. 

Management  of  the  Home.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Clark,  Edgar:  How  to  Make  Pies.  Mrs.  Jas.  Marley, 
Ferrell;  Domestic  Science,  Mrs.  Rose  Carr,  Lis;  Better  Methods  in  Our  Homes,  Mrs.  H.  Hi 
Dunlap,  Savoy. 

— 17F. 


ETenliiBBSiil<ni.1:B0  o'clock. 


lap,  t)BT07. 

ThoradBT.  jKQOBTy  IB:   HorninK  lesalOD.  liWo'elook. 

Oeneni  Dlica-slon  on  Clover,  led  br  0.  D.  Rmltb,  QnndTlew;  A  Banter'*  Con  Crop,B. 
J.  Tarior,  Rld(e  Farm;  Coni  od  Timber  Lund,  W.  A.  PierBon,  Tennlllnii:  Experlenees  With 
(be  Weeder,  led  b;  ChM.  W.  Curl.  Haya;  Inaeeta  Injorioni  to  Com.  Prat  S.  A.  Forbe*.  Or- 

Afternoon  aeBBloD,  1:30  o'clock. 

The  Farmer's  Fnilt  and  Veietable  Oarden,  Mrs.  Bose  Carr,  Lis:  Onr  AerloultDnd  Col- 
lege, J.  U.  Honaold.  Warrentovn;  election  of  ofileera;  adjoaniment.  Qood  mnBle  Uirenich- 
oat    Live  dlicuaslon  of  all  topics. 

Offlcera  elected  for  the  enaalns  Tear:  PreBldeiit.  J.  M.  HolllnsaiTorth.  Bldce  Farm:  Sea- 
retuy.  Qeo.  H.  Qordou.  Paris:  TreaBur«r.  C.  D.  Smith,  OraodTlew. 

ATeraee  dallr  attendaooe.  UO.    Cost.  >ll».ei. 


TWBNTIBTH  CONQBBSSIOMAL  DiSTBIOT  FaBHEBS'   INSTITUTE. 

Held  with  the  Edwards  ConutTjaniiBTB'  lunUtata,  L.  N.  Beal,  Ht.  VernoD.  director,  la 
tbe  Court  Home,  Albion,  IlllDOiB.  Wedneiday.  Thnradaj  and  Piidar,  Decemtier  13.  U  and  U, 
ISW. 

Offlcera  of  Edwards  Conatr  FarmerB'  luetltnte:  President.  Albert  Fewkea,  Albion; 
Tlce-pnaldent,  Lioren  Jack.  Albion;  aecretarrand  treaanrer,  Walter  Rise.  Albion. 

ProBratn— Wednesday.      December      It, 
momlns  Besslon,  1:30  a.  m. 

Husfe;  prayer:  address  of  weleome;  re- 
Sponie;  appointment  of  nomtnitteea. 
Afternoon  leaslon,  1:00  p.  m. 
Hnile;  qaeation  box  opcDPd;  The  Primi- 
tive I'ertllliT  of  tbe  Soil.  How  KeBtored. 
Joseph  Htone.  Ht.  Cannel:  dlacnaslon.  A.  P. 
Henderaon.  Albtnn:  Our  Beet  luteresta, 
Robert  Mitchell,  Princeton,  lQd.:dl*enaaloa, 
J.  B.  Reld,  Albion. 

EvenlUB  aeBBlOD,  7:00  p.  m. 

declamation;   paper,  BdoeatiOB 


KubIl.    _.    . 

(orClllienahlD,  Prof.  John 

frinclpal  Albion  Pabllc"  ' 
roCHarpc    "^ 

Sharer.  Alta 


Albion:  maelc:  readlns,  Hlaa 


Albert  Pewkee,  President,  AlbloiL 


Offleem  elected  for  tbe  cnsnlnc  yeai 
treasurer,  Loren  Jack.  Aiblon. 

ATerase  daily  attendance.  12S:  cost.  I 


Thursday.  December  U.  moralnr  «m- 
Slon,  S:30a.  m. 

Hnalc:  prarer;  FarmerB*  InBtltotaa,  L. 

Beal.  Mt,  Vernon,  ■" -  *~'-  '^■--^— 

onomle    FeeJIng 

Carmi:  dlscusBlon. 

Afternoon  seaslon.  1:G0  p.  m. 

Uaslc:  qneetlOD  boi  opened;  Elementa 
of  Arrlcnltnre  In  tbe  ConnCry  School.  UIbi 
HanE.  KlnK.  Falrfleld;  dlacnsslon,  J.  W. 
Barber,  Albion:  Domestic  ticienee,  Mra.  L. 
N.  Beal.  Mt.  Veroon:  diaeusslon.  Hist  Lil- 
lian C.  Hall,  Albion. 

EvenlDB  aessian,  7:00  p.  m. 

Haslc;  prayer;  declamation:  miiBlc:  lao- 
tnre,  Dr.  D.  Berry,  Carml;  moalo. 

E'riday,  December  IE,  momlns  session. 

Music:  prayer:  report  of  commltiaes; 
Profll  In  Sheep.  Robert  Mitchell,  Princeton. 
Ind,;  diacuBslon,  F.  A.  West.  Albion:  Bortl- 
enltare.  L.  N.  Seat,  Mt  Vernon:  dlscDBslon, 
Horrla  Colyer.  Albion. 

Afternoon  Bcaslon,  1:00  p.  m. 

Hnalc:  qn'estlonboi  opened;  Extenilve 
ExhaoBtlve  Farm  id  e  Don  t  Pay— Eitenai** 
ProBro"Blve  FarmlnK  Does  Par— How  and 
Why,  Dr.  R  C-  MoriB,  OIney.  <liacn>Rloii. 
Dr.  Daniel  Berry.  Carml:  Imnroved  Public 
Elabwaya.  Rnbert  Mllchell,  Princeton.  Ind.; 
discnsslon,  Hon.  John  Landrlsan.  Albion. 
President,  F.  A.  West,  Albion: 


Effinqham  Codnti  Fabmbbs'  Institute  and  Dohbstio  Soienoe 
Association. 

Held  In  the  Court  Honu,  ESaEbem.  111..  November  Zl  to  ZS,  18W. 

Offloen— PrealdeDt.  P*ler  Beever,  EfBaBbem:  Tloe-prealdent.  W.  J.  Jotklm,  BnnKhaiii: 
•eareUr;,  Q-  W.  Hlrlitl.  Shomwar. 

Prorrwn.'-Tiieidaji.  November  11,  rnomins  leiilan,  10  K.  m. 

Mdalfl;  omr*'';  wldrei*  of  welaome.  URTorQrovei.  EfflDsham;  respoiiie.  Peter  Beever. 
prscldeoC  ol  the  luiUtuM:  muBioi  Kppolntmeiit  at  oominltlMa. 

Afternoon  aeiglon,  1  p.  m. 

Haalc:  BddreBf.  Poultry  on  the  Finn,  J. 
L,  Haan,  besucoup^  mnsloj  paper.  Foultrr, 
Wllllim  Homann.-UoecaalilllDnalc:  reellb- 
tlon.  Sockerr  SettlnskHen.  Miae  Masvle 
Qlord.  Biunmlt  lomiBhlp, 

Evenias  aeaeioa.  T:1D  p.  m. 

Eotertal anient  by  the  pnblle  lohoola  of 
thaeltyotEIHaKhBin, 

WedneidajF,  November  n,  momliiK  aei- 
■loB,  V  a.  m. 

Hnalo:  prayer:  paper.  Cattle.  Qeorge 
Ktncaid,  WAtson:  mnslo;  ftddreaa.  Stock 
Pe«dlnB  from  ataadlKiInt  of  Fertility.  Prof. 
BuKeue  Davenport,  Urbana;  mnile. 

Afternoon  eeialon.  1  p.  m. 
_  Mnalc;  add  reaa.  Rata  ins  and  FeedlDE 
EoEi.  L.  P.  Uauti,  Watson;  oddrvei.  Brppd- 
tns  and  HanaKBrneni  of  ^olae.  O.  A  Will- 
martb.  prealdeat  of  IIIIdoIb  Farmpm'  laatl. 
tiit«,  SeoKa:  lalk.  The  Soil  of  Efflnibam 
Connty.  Prof.  W.  J  Brinkley.  vlBe-prealdent 
of  Anatln  Colleee  Ef&Dshun. 

Evening  aeaalon.  7:30  p.  m. 

Entertainment  by  llieraryQaoeletlea  of 
AnitlD  UoUeiie,  EDnsham. 

Tboraday,  November  S.  mominK  aea- 
•lon,  9  a.  m. 

Mnale:  pniyer^aper,  Hnakmelan  and 
Tomato  (Jaltars.  W^  U.  Bradley.  Wataon; 
Clover  Culture  and  Ita  Benefleial  Reaolta, 
B.  D.  WataOQ.  Clinton:  muali-.:  Sola  Bean  a 
kod  Cow  Peaa.  Vv'm.  Dyke,  EftuiBham:  elee- 
Vea  ot  offlcen.  Peter  B««T«r,  Prealdent. 

Atlemoon  aaaaton,  1  p.  m. 

Domestic  Science  Asaodlation.  Mra.  H.  M.  Gloyd.  president.  Sumralt  toimahlp;  mnalCL 
addreea,  tjanltary  l!oDdllloag  of  tbe  Parm  and  Home.  Dr.  H.  C.  Van  Sandt,  Hontroae: 
music;  recitation,  Walter  Burrell.  Efflnnham:  paper,  Domaatle  Bolence.  Hri.  Rose  Carr. 
Lla;  music;  paper.  How  to  Create  and  f  reserve  t^e  Atmosphere  thatOlvea  Character  to  the 
Home.  Mscele  Qloyd,  SfflnEbam;  muaic;  paper,  Beorefttlon  In  the  Home.  Mlaa  Lulu  Oondo. 

OEBoera  elected  for  the  en;;ulnB  liear:  PreaidaDt,  Peter  Beever,  BfBnshwn;  aearetary 
udtreuurer.  L.  P.  Uanta.  Wation. 

Averwe  daliv  atteodaaoe.  100:  coat,  IM.OT.  Had  ezhtbltaof  pooKry.  Bralna,  TeeatBhlM 
MM  fmlt.  baby  ahow.  kitchen  and  needlework. 
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Eighteenth  Congressional  Distbiot  and  Fatette  County  Far* 

MEBs'   Institute. 

At  opera  house,  Vandalia.  IlL.  May  22,  28. 24, 1899,  held  under  the  auspices  of  th» 
Fayette  County  ITarmers*  Institute. 

Officers— 0.  E.  Cox,  President:  Geo.  P.  Houston.  Secretary;  Dr.  R.  T.  Hifffflns,  Treas- 
urer. Executive  Committee:— J.  J.  Zent,  S.  J.  Beer.  T.  8.  Washburn.  U.  F.  Easterday,  J.  D. 
Taylor:  £.  W.  Burroughs,  Director  18th  Congressional. District,  Edwardsvllle. 

Proffram,  first  session  Monday,  8  p.  m..  May  22. 

Music— piano  solo.  Miss  Hlffffins;  prayer.  Rev.  M.  L.  Wanier;  address  of  welcome.. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Brown:  response,  E.  W.  Burroughs,  Ifidwardsvllle.  director  18th  District:  ad- 
dress. L.  A.  Spies,  St  Jacob;  address.  Mrs.  Joseph  Carter,  Champaign.  President  Illinois 
Association  of  Domestic  Science;  music.  Mandolin  Club. 

Second  session,  9:30  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  May  28. 

Music— piano  solo.  Miss  Laurene  Wahl;  prayer.  Rev.  J.  B.  Webb:  Wheat  Culture*. 
Frank  Troeckler,  Mitchel;  The  Dairy,  L.  S.  Dorsey,  Moro. 

Third  session,  1:80  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  May  23. 

Music— piano  duet.  Miss  Adda  Brown  and  Mrs.  Addie  Henry:  The  Farm  Home,  Mrs.  A. 
H.  Wing,  Payette  County;  Household  Economy,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Challacomb,  Montiiomery  oo.; 
address.  Mrs.  Agnes  Ball  Thomas,  Montgomery  co.;  Domestic  Science,  Mrs.  Joseph  Carter* 
Champaign.  President  State  Association;  music— vocal  solo.  Miss  Hattie  Neil. 

Fourth  session,  8:00  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  May  28.,  EduoationaL 

Music,  Mttle  Quartet;  Benefits  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  G.  A.  Wilmarth;  balance  to  be- 
filled  by  County  Superintendent. 

Fifth  session,  9:80  a  m.,  Wednesday  May  24. 

Music— piano  solo.  Miss  Julia  Higgins,  prayer.  Rev.  J.  G.  Tucker;  Horticulture,  W.  A. 
Teung.  Butler,  member  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  Swine,  G.  A.  Wilmarth,  Seneca,  Presl* 
dent  niiuois  Farmers'  Institute. 

Sixth  session,  1:90  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  May  24. 

Music— vocal  solo,  Mrs.  Waverly  Houston;  The  Care  and  management  of  Sheep,  Isaae 
It,  Eillam.  Brunswick;  Cattle.  W.  H.  Fnlkerson,  Jerseyville,  President  State  Board  of  Ag. 
riculture;  music.  Mandolin  Club. 

Average  daily  attendance,  100;  cost  $99.45. 


Ford  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

Held  at  Gibson  City,  Illinois,  in  Burwell's  Opera  Hall.Tuesday, Wednesday  and  Thursday^. 
January  80  and  81,  and  February  1, 1900. 

Officers— P.  W.  Beardsley,  Gibson  City,  president;  J.  H.  Beagley,  Sibley,  secretary:  D. 
A.  Taylor,  Gibson  City,  Treasurer. 

Program,  Tuesday,  Jan.  80.    Morning  session.  9:80  o'clock. 

Prayer,  Rev.  M.  W.  Everhart;  address  of  welcome.  Mavor  Jones:  response  to  welcome 
address,  D.  P.  McCracken.  Paxton;  president's  annual  address,  F.  W.  Beardsley.  Gibson- 
City;  arrangements  of  exhibits. 

Afternoon  session.  1:80  o'clock. 

Address,' Breeding  and  Management  of  Swine,  Hon.  G.  A.  Willmarth.  President  lllinoiB- 
State  Institute,  Seneca.  111.;  discussion,  led  by  W.  R,  Harvey,  Sibley:  address.  Surface 
Cultivation.  Ed  Connell,  Gibson  City:  discussion,  led  by  Walter  Mottier,  Dix:  Agricultural 
Experience  Class;  led  by  John  A.  Scott,  Kempton. 

Tuesday  evening.  7:00  o'clock. 

Address,  Agricultural  Education.  Hon.  G.  A.  Willmarth.  The  Gibson  schools  will  fur- 
nish a  literary  and  musical  program  for  this  evening. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  81.    Morning  session,  9:8t  o'clock. 

Prayer.  Rev.  W.  C.  Snider;  address.  Com  Growing,  W.  B.  Mills,  Mt.  Palatine:  discus- 
sion, led  by  J.  P.  Trott,  Sibley:  address.  The  Farmer:  Is  He  Prosperous!  J.  N.  Bondurant, 
Paxton;  di8;:ussion,  led  by  V.  G.  Way,  Proctor;  Agricultural  Experience  Clas8,  led  by  J.  N. 
Bondurant,  Paxton. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  1:80  o'clock. 

Address.  The  Farmer  and  His  Son,  F  A.  Warner,  Sibley;  discussion,  led  by  J.  M.  Miner. 
Guthrie:  address.  Domestic  Science,  or  Better  Methods  in  Our  Homes.  Mrs.  Nora  B.  Dun- 
lap,  Savoy.  III.;  discussion,  led  bv  Mrs.  W.  C.  Mottier,  Gibson:    address.  Poultry  Raising. 
From  the  Standpoint  of  a  Farmers  Wife.  Mrs.  H.  D.  Young,  Sibley:  discussion,  led  by  Will 
^     McKeever,  Gibson;  Agricultural  Experience  Class,  led  by  J  as.  Klrkpatrick,  Clarence. 
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Wednesday  eyenlnr,  7:00  o'clock. 


Address  (to  be  selected), Mrs.  8.  D.  Culbertson.  Piper  City:  address  (to  be  selected).  Miss 
Clara  Ruby  Steen.  Pazton.  A.  proirram  of  masieal  and  literary  nnmbers,  rendered  by  the 
best  talent  obtainable,  will  be  famished.    Program  later. 

Tbnrsday,  Feb.  1.    Morning  session,  9:80  o'clock. 

Prayer,  Father  Cannon:  address.  Profit  in  Sheep  Raising,  W.  T.  Gash.  Melyin,  discus- 
sion, led  by  Geo.  Amott,  Paxton:  address.  Cattle,  Wfll  McEeever,  Qibson:  discussion,  led 
by  Wm.  Cox,  Proctor;  Arricultaral  Experience  School,  led  by  J.  C,  Steen,  Paxton. 

Afternoon  session,  1:80  o'clock. 

Address,  Diseases  of  the  DiffestlTe  Orsans  of  Horses  and  Cattle,  Prof.  D.  Mcintosh, 
iJhampaijrn:  discnsiion.  led  by  Or.  J.  W.  Dickey.  Uibson:  address.  Wastes  on  the  Farm, 
Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  Champaign:  discussion,  led  by  F.  A.  wamer,  Sibley;  reportof  Com- 

fdttee  on  Awards;  report  of  Committee  on  Election  and  Location:  election  of  delcffates  to 
tate  Institute. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensninft  year— President.  F.  A.  Warner,  Sibley;  seeretary,  J,  H« 
Beaffley,  Sibley:  treasurer.  D.  A.  Taylor.  Gibson  City. 

Averaffe  daily  attendance.  800.  Cost  of  Institute,  0106.08.  Had  a  large  exhibit  of  grains, 
4airy  and  kitchen  products. 


FoBD  C!ouNTY  Township  Farmers'  Clue. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Sulliran  Township  Farmers'  Club  was  held  in  the  town 
ball  and  opera  house,  Sibley,  111.,  January  2, 8  and  i,  1900. 

Officers— J.  P.  Trott,  President;  Charles  Hays,  Seeretary:  P.  Munson.  treasurer. 

Program— Tuesday,  January  2.    Afternoon  session.  1 :80  o'clock. 

Prayer,  Rev.  J.  H.  Hobbs;  address  of  welcome.  Mayor  C.  W.  Holmes;  president's  ad- 
•dress.  Mr.  J.  P.  Trott;  reports  of  officers;  general  business;  election  of  officers. 

Wednesday,  January  8.    Morning  session,  10  o'clock. 

Com,  Mr.  W.  B.  Mills,  Mt.  Palatine,  IlL,  discussed  by  Messrs.  H.  D.  Toung  and  8.  H. 
Taylor. 

Afternoon  session,  1:80  o'clock. 

Oats— CultiTation— Treatment  of  Seed.  A.  D.  Shamel.  Unlrersity  of  Illinois,  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Edw.  Rudolph  and  John  Franks;  resolutions. 

Thursday,  Januax  y  i.    Morning  session,  10  o'clock. 

Poultry,  Miller  Purvis,  Lake  Forest,  discussed  by  Mrs.  H.  D.  Toung  and  Mrs.  8.  H. 
Tavlor. 

Afternoon  session.  1 :80  o'clock. 

Spring  vs.  Fall  Plowing,  Mr.  Miller  Purvis,  Lake  Forest,  discussed  by  Messrs.  F.  A 
Wamer  and  Wm.  Rudolph. 

There  was  a  large  exhibit  of  farm  and  culinary  products,  with  liberal  premiums  offered 
in  each  class. 


Fbanslin  Codntx  Ihstitutb. 

Wm  held  kt  Banton,  NoTembcr  18.  IT  Bud  U,  18W.  ', 

Offlccn—Pivsidaiit.  William  Hatchlnioa,  BeDtoDi  SBeretMr.  Qeo.  H.  Tront.  Banton; 
tr«Mnr«T.  Cul  Uoore.  Benton. 

ProcTsm,  November  18, 9  s  m. 

OpenlDB  aons,  BentoD  High  Sobool; 
prayer.  Rer.  1.  8.  HIchs;  addreis  of  yitA- 
eome.  Uaror  J.  W.  Dwofford:  respoBie.  El- 
der W.  H.  Caraer. 

The  attemooD  geiatoD  irill  b«  Blven  ap  td' 
tbe  ladles  of  the  ooQDty.  Program  br  Ura. 
S.  W.  Swain.  Hn.  B.  H.  Flaiinlrail,  titu 
C.B.  Haddelsoii. 

NoTemberl?.  ' 

Sonr.  Benton  Hlrh  Sobool;  prayer,  Bev. 
C  A.  Barton:  Addieai  lo  Fannera.  W.  B. 
Ward:  General  Parmlns.  E.  Bleheaon;  dla- 
eaaBloo:  CntUratlon  and  Uarketlnc  Pmlta. 
Mr.  ElchBlmau;  dUouMion;  Small  Pniito 
and  HeLoDB.C.  M.  Dlion:  dUcuaalOD.  Tniok 
Parmlnr.A.  H.  Dnoeani  diseuiaian:  Qard- 
enlnK.  T.  S.  Wbite:  dlscuMloni  Slock 
RaliinK.  John  W.  Hill;  diacussloa:  CloTOr 
RataioB.  W,  Tbomaa:  diacaaslou;  Cow  Pea* 
and  Soja  Beans,  John  Martin;  dlscDSilon; 
Pacltlne  and  Shlpplog  PruLta,  J.  M.  VaooU. 
BsT.  W.  H.  (Jarner:  dlacuaalon;  Improve- 
ment of  Hlshways,  J.  Marshall  Jones:  dls- 
eaaalon:  Best  System  of  Making  Permanenl 
EtoadB.  M,  P.  Clayton:  discuaaion;  Foultry. 
T.  S.  Browning.  Mrs.  S.  W.  Swain.  Mrs,  J. 
B.  Moore;  dlseusalon;  general  dtscuaalon. 

November  18— Teat  berk'  day. 

Song.  Benton  Bigh  School:  prayer.  Rev. 
TboniM  O.  Holley;  Address  loTeachers,  J, 
T.  Cbenanlt:  Plve  Eaaentla]  Points  of 
Farming.  Jamea  Hill,  Jr.:  Uphill  Side  at 
Farming,  John  R,  Crawford;  The  Town 
Farmer.  T.  J.  Myera;  mlaocllaoeona  speak- 
ing by  other  teachers. 
President,  W.  H.  Camer,  Benton;  sacratary. 


William  Hntchlnson,  Beutoi 


OfBcers  elected  for  tbe   ensalng   ye 
[arahall  McNeal.  Benton;  treasurer,  C. 
Average  dally  attendance.  2S0;  eost,  188.82.    Had  a  general  exhibit  of  farm  products. 


14th  Congressional  Distbiot  Fabmbrs'  Institdtb. 

With  PattoD  County  Famian' luitJtDteuid  Fnltou  Coontr  DomHtle  Sal«nM  AaEOOia- 
Uon.  Andliorium,  CmntoD,  HI.,  JuiuuT  V,  tOuidU.UDO.  OliTer  WUsoD, HmhoUk.  Dii«atiV 
Uth  DlBtrlcc. 

Offloera  at  Fatton  Uoantr  Farmere'  Initltate— Preifdent.  C.  O.  HcCutcben,  Narrtaj  Sse- 
ntary.  H.  B.  Bice.  L«wUto«D:  X^^tBam.  Qeoiga  Bbawrer.  Lewlatovn. 

OOeera  of  Oomaatle  Selence  Aanoelation— Pnsldent,  Hra.  Samael  Campbell.  Lewlatown: 


aeialou,  9:30. 

Uaalc;  InToeation;  weloome,  Haror  W.  D. 
LewU.  Canton:  raaponae,  C.  C.  MoCnteban, 
Horrli.  PreBldeot  of  Falton  Conotr  Inill- 
tote:  mDBto;  FellowBhIp  Amons  FarmerB. 
J.  A.  Wtltiama.  Henry:  Fannera'  OrnTilsa- 
tloai.  Their  Neeesalty  and  BeneflI.l}l<Ter 
WftioD.  Inatltnte  Director  for  lllh  GonBrea- 


ilooal  d 


triot. 


AttemooD  aeaalon,  1:J0. 

Hnile:  The  Waateaonthe  Fann,  Ira  Cot- 
tlDB-ham.  Eden.  Psorlaoonnty:  mnalc:  Sheep 
Hnabaadrr.  E.  A.  Wallace.  Haraua.  HaaoD 
aonoti:  mniiic;  The  (^ivale  Dalryanrf  Sow 
toUake  It  Pay.  J.  H.  Uonrad.  ^inuetka. 
vi-Secretary    Illlnoia    Dairymen's    Aasocla- 

EtcdIde  aaaaion,  7:80. 
Hnalc:   Towcahlp  Hlfh  Sehools,  Alfred 
Bayllaa.  Spriorfleld,  Bnpl.  of  Public loalmc- 

tlOD. 

Wedneaday,  January  10.  MomluB  leaaloD. 

Unsic:  iDvopittlon:  Swine  HaDamnent, 
e.  W  Trane.  RaahTllle;  muale:  HoraM.  F. 
J.  Berry,  UhleaKO. 

Afternoon  aeaalon.  1:80. 

Uualc:  Hirbbr  Education  for  Women  a* 
.Besarda  lirtiep  HouKciieeplnB  and  Horae- 
maklns.  Hlaa  Una  Brenneniann.  Hloier: 
munle:  NuiHilon.Mra.  W.  U.  Edwards,  Lew- 
iatoi 


Even  In  fT  at 


Thuri 


llBiC 

o.lM. 
__    .    _«lilne.Ura  Gilbert  Miller, 
mualc:  Teaeblna  Domeallo  Keono- 
.   Netlle  M.   Kedile,  Bradly  foly- 
nBtllule.  Peoria. 
lay.  January  11.    HomlDB  seaalon. 


t:3U. 

InTOcatt^ni  mnilc:  Com  and  Ita  Commer- 
cial Prodncta.  E.  S.  Furamin.  £1  Paao; 
mu'la:  Moilern  WarehouBea  and  Warehoaae 
Hen  and  Their  ESetib  on  the  Prleea  of 
drain.  S.  S.  Turner.  MInler. 
Afternoon  aeBBlon.  1:00. 


C.  C.  HcOntchen.  Norrla. 


a  Lanila.  A.   P.  Qrout.  Wlocb eater:  mnsle; 


Opportunity  for  dtaenaalon  will  (oilaw  each  topic  OD  the  program. 
Tbnraday.9:30a.ni. 

OrBanliallon  meellngr  of  Fallon  County  Domeatlo  Seleoce  Aaaoelatlon  in  chapel  adjoin- 
ing the  Andltorlnm.    Mra.  H.  H.  Dunlap.  Savoy.  Illlnoia.  will  addreaa  tbe  meetloK. 
le  minlnK  y 


-i  elected  tor  It 

I.  H.  DIehl.  LepBebnrr: 
AyeraKe  dally  atlandanee.  1 


.    Coetotlnatltnte.lUt.OI. 
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Gallatin  County  Fabmebs'  Institute. 

Held  at  Shawneetown.  March  27  and  28, 1900. 

Offleers—President,  H.  Lres.  Shawneetown:  seeretary,  Qeorge  Hanlon.  Shawneetown; 
treasurer,  William  A.  Peeples.  Shawneetown. 

Program— Wednesday.  March  27.  afternoon  session,  1:80  o'clock. 

Music,  orchestra:  invocation.  Rev.  C.  B.  Whitesides:  Good  Roads,  V.  W.  Smith:  recita- 
tion. Miss  Mabel  Grater;  Com  Ralsinflr,  Henry  Hill:  mnsic.  orchestra;  Insects  Ixijarions 
to  Orchards,  G.  F.  Martin. 

Evening  session,  7:80  o'clock. 

Mnsic,  orchestra;  invocation.  Rev.  C.  B.  Whitesides;  recitation.  Miss  Rose  Roedelj  Our 

8 onntry  Schools,  Sapt.  W.  S.   Blackard:  recitation.  Miss  Belle  L.  McKadden:  The  Better 
levelopment  of  Children,  Dr.  Daniel  Berry,  Carmi,  111;  Education  for  Farmers'  Children. 
Mrs.  L.  N.  Beal. 

Thursday,  March  28,  mominff  session,  9  o'clock. 

Invocation.  Rev.  C.  B.  Whitesides;  music,  orchestra:  Sheep,  J.  K.  Pric^  The  Asri- 
eulture  of  the  Future.  Edward  Schnider;  recitation,  Miss  Lissie  Lowe;  Hoars,  Wm  Pickles: 
Orchards,  J.  B.  Hale;  Cooperation  by  Farmers, .  Grandon. 

Afternoon  session.  1  o'clock. 

Music,  orchestra;  Feeding  Stock,  Dr.  Daniel  Berry:  Stock  Peedinfl:  and  Breeding.  G.  J. 
Hall;  recitation.  Miss  Rose  ttoedel;  Poultry,  Geo.  G.  Rose:  Fruit  Growing,  L.  N.  Beai,  Mt. 
Temon;  Cattle,  and  Which  to  Buy.  Geo.  Hnebner. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President.  H.  Ives,  Shawneetown;  secretary, 
Qeorffe  Hanlow.  Shawneetown;  treasurer,  William  A.  Peeples,  Shawneetown, 

Average  daily  attendance  was  small;  cost  of  Institute,  177.70. 


Greene  C!ounty  Farmers'  Institute. 

Held  at  Court  House,  Canollton,  111.,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January  9-10,1900. 

President.  J.  G  Pope,  Kane;  treasurer,  Donald  Simpson,  Jr.,  Carrollton;  secretary:  E. 
Zeno  CurnutL  Carrollton. 

Protrram  Tuesday,  January  9.    Mominff  session,  10  o'clock. 

Call  to  order.  President  J.  H.  Pope;  prayer.  Rev.  R.  J.  Church;  sonar.  ** America/'  audi- 
ence; welcome  address,  Judfre  D.  F.  Sinfir;  re8pon!«e.  President  J.  G.  rope;  topic.  Poultry 
on  the  Farm,  J.  L.  Haun,  Beaucoup;  discussion,  fl.  M.  Groce,  Patterson;  Frank  Allen, 
Greenfield. 

Afternoon  session.  1  o'clock. 

Topic.  Good  Roads  Without  Rocks.  Sand  or  Gravel,  C.  H.  Van  Vleck.  Philo:  discussion, 
E.  M.  Busted.  Roodbouse;  Francis  Fowler,  White  Hall;  Piano  Solo.  N.  M.  Boggess,  White 
Hall:  topic.  The  American  Horse  Industry,  Col.  F.  J.  Berry,  Chicaffo;  discussion,  J.  S.. 
Parrelly.  Daum;  Dr.  H.  S.  Geer, Carrollton. 

Evening  session, 7:80  o'clock. 

Music.  Mandolin  club;  paper.  Practical  Rural  Education,  L.  K.  Jones,  Patterson;  vocal 
duet,  MiHses  Lucie  Miner  and  Anna  Connole;  address.  Elements  of  the  High  School,  Prof. 
£.  A.  Thurnbill,  Carrollton;  mnsic;  Mandolin  club. 

Wednesday,  January  10.    Morning  session,  10  o'clock. 

Topic.  Soja  Bean  and  Cow  Pea,  A.  A.  Hinkley,  Dubois;  discussion,  W.  H.  Bartlett, 
Jerseyville;  music;  topic, Corn  Culture,  F.  D.  Moulton,  White  Hall;  discussion,  W.  B.  Rob- 
inson, Carrollton. 

Afternoon  session,  1  o'clock. 

Piano  solo.  Miss  Ethel  Davis,  Carrollton:  topic,  Cattle  Feeding  and  Grazing  for  Profit, 
John  G.  Imboden,  Decatur:  reading. Mrs.  Howard  Burns:  topic.  Type  and  Quality  in  Farm 
Stock,  (illustrated)  Hon.  A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester. 

Evening  session. 7:80  o'clock. 

Music,  Collins  Bros.'  Orchestra,  Carrollton:  topic.  Horticulture,  Henry  Augustine, 
Normal;  discussion,  John  A.  Cannedy.  Carrollton;  reading.  Miss  Paula  Wood;  music, 
Collins  Bros.'  Orchestra;  How  to  Decrease  Pauper  Aid  Outside  the  County  Alms  House,  W. 
A.  Hubbard  and  Thomas  Henshaw. Carrollton  and  A.  M.  Foreman.  White  Hall;  music. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  C.  I.  McCallister,  White  Hall;  secre 
tary,M.  B.  Ross.  White  Hall;  treasurer,  Ed.  North,  White  Hall. 

Average  daily  attendance.  400;  cost,  $96. 


Gbdndt  Ooukti  Fabhbbs'  Inbtitutb. 

Held  at  Huod.  Juhuit  Hth  aDd  tSth,  IMO. 

O&ern.  Presldint.  Wlllli  A.  Cluk.  Caibon  Hill:  BacreUry,  Clara  A.  Hatfoid.  Veiona; 
Traainnr.  Frad  Harford.  Taronft 

Prori'aia— Wedneadar.  Janiurr  14.    Hora- 

Idk  loaalon,  ID  ft.  m. 

lola:  iDTOOiHim,  eht.  r.  n.  ua- 
>□:  bnilneia  meatlnr  and  «le«- 

AttemooiiiaaBfOD,  l:Wp,  m. 

Op«d1dc  ezero 
Verona:  i>r«*ldi 
Clark.  CarboD  I 
-dnstad  by  Mra.  Ji 

-oal  u>lo,  B«T.  B. 

reclutlon.HIai  RliaWlni 


K 


•r,  miBB  rtpiije  aiir»  maion;  ajanaaaioD, 
..  Louife  WalldV-  A"  Sable:  Hra.  Myrtla 
alker.  Haion:  Hra.  W.  A.  Clark.Carbon 

'■■ "iM,  B«»  E.  L.  Newport,  Wane  - 

.  Tha  Hoaaekaeper's  RIebta.  A 


STenlDK  seal  Ion,  T  v.  m. 

Vocal  solo,  Re».  E.  U  Newport,  Waupon- 
aae;  InrocatloD,  Rev.  Hart.  Maioii:  reariios. 
Charlea  Ulyea,  Wanponiee:  addreu,  Farm 
Home.  a.  S.  Fursmau.  El  Paio;  muaic.  Willli  A.  Clark,  Preildent 

Tbnradar.  Janaarr  W.    MomlnK  ■anion.  9:30. 

DpeniDK  exercises,  Brv.  UlUer.  HaKon;  raper.  Landlord  and  TeasDt,  J.  H.  Rosera. 
Horrla;  dlunaalon,  J.  L.  Wat*rmaii.  VaroDk:  F.  H.  Hurray.  Maaon:  E.  Walwortb.  Haaon; 
malic:  addreai,  Anicaltural  Education,  B.  Davenport.  Urbaoa. 

Aftemoon  geaalon.  1  o'clock. 

Op>Dlne  eierci . _. ,.. 

Wheeler,  Uhiod:  QaBarian  boa;  add  res  g.  V 
Wlllmarth.  Seneca-  muilo. 

Uffleera  sleeted  for  tbe  enanloK  year:     Pr 
tsry.  Hra.  Claxft  A.  Harford,  Verona:  Treaaar 

Averase  dally  attendance,  17S.    Cost.  tU.(S. 


Hamilton  County  Fahmebs'  Institotb. 

,  ji^MlDBS  bsaidei  the  annual 

l«  and  17. 1S». 

OlSeen— Prenident.  H.  A.  Hooker,  HoLemBboTO:  Beoretarr,  Ed.  H.  Bowen,  UaL«aua- 
boro;  traakurer,  Jabn  C.  Hall.  HoLeaiiBbaTO. 

Program— T ha Tiday  mornliiB. 
Call  to  order  br  lh«  president.  H,  A. 
Hooker.  McLf  ansboro;  addresa  of  weleom* 
b;  tbe  cltT  mayor,  J,  S.  Sneed.  McLeani- 
boro;  regpon-B  by  the  preatdeiit.  M.  A. 
Hooker.  UcLeaDBbaro:  readluB'  mlnutsB  br 
the  necreUry,  bl,  H.  Bowea,  Mc  LpacBboroi 
report  of  treaBurer,  John  C.  Hail.  HcLeana- 
bora;  General  dlBcusalan  on  Institute  work, 
H.  A.  Hooker.  McLeuiabora;  adloDrn  nnOf 

Afternoon  besslon. 

Marc-h.  La  FieiU.  EtoneoTierl.  Orphena 
Uandulltiaod  UuLtarClub:  Bubject,  A  Hlfr- 
take  I  Made  and  the  Leseon  I  Learned  from 
It.  Ueoree  K.  Bdwarda.  Mi^LeauBboro:  Co- 
Operailun  AmonE  the  Farmers.  Col.  Chaa. 
P.  fdlllB:  dlacuBslon:  Modem  Corn  Cnlrure. 
cm.  Hall.  Diiblitren:  dlacuselon.  UaklDff 
as  Orchnrd.  What  loDoand  What  Not  » 
Do.  and  Why  (llluBtratedJ.  F.  L.  William*. 
Tamaroa:  dUcuuton;  •djoamment. 

EtbdIdk  aesBion.  BM  o'clock. 
Mareh.  The  Charlatan.  Soosa.  Orphena 
Mandolin  and  Guitar  Ulub:  bode.  Miss  Eifflfr 
U.  Yatea  MaLeanaboro.  EITectB  of  Karal 
Influences  un  Moral  Cb«r«cler.  A  premium 
ofUvedollarB  (U.OO)  will  be  siren  the  (am), 
er'a  alrl  under  21  yetra  of  aee  who  will  write 
tbe  beat  article  on  above  topic.  CotileManta 
mu<t  autnally  realde  on  a  itno  In  Hsmilton 
county.  Two  dotiars  und  flfiy  cents  IK.60) 
will  be  given  for  Ibe  second  best  article. 

Jessie  SnyJer.  McLeaoBboro;  ove'rlure, 
Kniereency,  Pons.  Orpbeus  Manrii.iln  and 
Guitar  Club.  The  Education  of  Farin  Life. 
A  pr.'tnlum  of  Ave  dollsTFi  (U.OO)  will  be 
Blven  u,  thB  t-rmer's  hoy  under  ai  yours  Of 
aKe  who  will  write  tbe  best  article  on  abor* 
tuple.     Con  test  But  B   must   b  cm  ally    residn 

mlum  of  (wo  dollars  and  fitly  centa  (n.6ll> 
will  be  liven  for  ibe  second  beat  anlclo, 
Same  condltlonB  as  above.    Opera'le  aelec- 

..     .    „     ^        „,  .    _.  tion.  The  Kemll,  BaTon.  Orpheus  Mandoli* 

M.  A.  Hooker.  McLieaoBboro.  and  UnltarUlub, 

Fridav  morn  In  E  session. 

Orcbardins.  L.  N.  Beat.  ML  Vernon;  dlaruaaion;  Mistakes  and  Lesks  on  the  Farm,  John 
W.  Mllohell.  Umuch  townstalp:  discussion;  FarmlnE  as  a  VocBtlon,  Misa  Jessie  Snyder,  Mc- 
Leansboro:  recitation.  Mias  UamSe  Dally.  UcLeansboro;  adjourn  until  1  o'clock  p.  m. 

Afternoon  session. 

March.  Salvator.  Hans  S.  Line.  OrpheuB  Mandolin  and  OnlMr  Club;  Domestic  Science* 
Mrs.  Nfllle  Kedsle.  Peoria:  dlacuasian;  Preservine  and  KesiorlnE  Fertility  of  the  Soil.  J. 
M.  Weldln.  UcLeanaboro;  dlacuaalon;  Marketini  Farm  Products.  R.  I.  Bartlett.  Dahleren; 
dlscnjslon. 

Officers  elected  for  tbe  ensuinr  year:  President,  H.  A.  Booker.  McLeansboro;  secia- 
tery.  Ed.  3.  Boweo.  MeLeaoaboro:  treaaiirer.  John  C.  Hall,  McLeanabatO. 

Average  dallr  attendance,  1,000;  coat.  ■IIS.OH. 
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Hanoook  County  Fabmbbs^  Institute. 

Held  at  Bowen.  Illinois.  October  20-21. 1899. 

Officers— W.  B.  Marvel.  President,  Carthave;  Walter  Vansile.  Secretary,  Carthage;  0^ 
H.  Dennis,  Treasurer,  Hamilton. 

Program,  Friday  afternoon. 

Paper— What  Is  the  Matter  with  the  Bnttert.  L.  A.  Powell,  Bowen;  discussion:  paper-^ 
The  Past,  Present  and  Prospective  Patnre  Ourlooit  for  Farm  Lands  in  Hanooclc  Gonnty.  J. 
Cnlkin,  Carthaffe;  discnssion;  paper— DiTersifleld  Farminfir,  8.  M.  Black,  Clayton;  discns- 
tion. 

Friday  eveninr. 

Mnsic:  sonc;  recitation;  sonff;  lecture— Farm  Homes.  E.  8.  Fursman,  El  Paso,  HI.,. 
President  Illinois  Com  Qrowers'  Association.! 

Saturday  mominff. 

Address— Grain  vs.  Stock  Farming,  I.  N.  Hosford,  Hamilton:    discussion;    address— 
Whab  i  Learned  at  the  Parmer's  Congress.  G.  W  Dean.  Adams.  Ill;  paper— The  Beef  Ani 
mal  from  Calf  until  Marketed,  G.  W.  Shlnkle.  Denver,  HI.;  discussion  opened  by  J.  Farlow.. 
Auffusta;  sonff. 

Saturday  afternoon. 

Sonff;  recitation;  address— Com  Culture  and  its  Commercial  Products,  E.  S.  Fursman, 
El  Paso;  Paper— The  Farmer's  Garden,  J.  B.  Frisby,  Mendon;  discussion;  questioi^ 
drawer. 


Second  meeting  held  at  Town  Hall,  Hamilton,  eveninfl:  session  held  in  the  Christian 
9hureh,  Mrs.  A.  D.^arber,  presidinfi:  officer,  February  16  and  17, 1900. 

February  16,  afternoon  session.! 

Invocation:  address  of  welcome,  R.  R.  Wallace,  Hsmilton;  response,  Pres.  W.  B. 
Marvel.  Carthage;  The  Meadow,  Its  care  and  Preparation  of  its  products  for  market.  L.  B. 
Clark,  El  vaston;  discussion,  J  no.  C.  Pierce,  Bowen;  Sheep  Industry.  E.  S.  Franks,  Clay- 
ton:  discuRAion,  W.  A.  Moore.  El  vaston;  Grapes,  culture  and  marketing,  C.  P.  Dodant,. 
Hamilton;  discussion,  8.  N.  Black,  Clayton;  question  box. 

Evening  session. 

Music— insttumental;  soncr;  Domestic  Science,  Mrs.  C*  M.  McMllIen.  Denver;  recita- 
tion: Nursinflr  the  Sick,  Miss  Ella  Sheets,  Carthage:  song;  Wholesome  Foods,  Mrs.  Lucy 
B.  McMillen,  Mt.  Sterling. 

Saturday,  February  17,  morning  session. 

What  the  State  Institute  Prnpones  to  Do  for  the  County  Institute.  G.  W.  Dean,  Adamsf. 
Hogs  and  cattle.  Adjuncts  of  the  Farm.  I.  N.  Hosford.  Hamilton;  discussion.  Jno  Jackson, 

giota;  The  Past.  Present  and  Future  Outlook  for  Farm  Lunds  in  Hancock  County,  J no« 
ulkin,  Carthage;  election  of  officers;  transaction  of  business. 

Afternoon  session. 

How  Does,  and  Might  the  Farmers'  Institute  Benefit  the  Farmers!,  S.  N.  Black,  Clayton; 
Farm  and  Market  Gardening.  J.  B.  Frisble,  Jr.,  Mendon;  Clover  Culture,  E.  L.  Grosh,  Camp* 
Point. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year— President,  W.  B.  Marvel,  Carthage;  Secretary*. 
Walter  Vanzile,  Carthage;  Treasurer,  C.  N.  Dennis.  Hamilton. 

Average  daily  attendance,  160;  Cost  oC  the  two  meetings  $86.66. 


Habdin  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

Held  at  Cave-in-Rock,  November  2  and  3, 1899. 

Officers- President,  G.  W.  Hill,  Cave-in-Rock;  secretary,  W.  H.  Casad,  Elizabethtown;. 
treasurer,  Martin  Eichom,  Eiehom. 

Program— First  day.  November  2;  morning  session,  10  o'clock. 

Invocation;  address  of  welcome.  W.  T.  Blakeley,  Cave-in-Rock;  response,  J.  Q.  A.  Led- 
better.  Elizabethtown;  Benefits  of  Farmers'  institutes,  L.  N.  Beal,  Mt.  vemon. 

Afternoon  session— 1:80  o'clock. 

Stock  Feeding  and  the  Value  of  Food,  W.  C.  Davis.  Fairfield:  Wheat  Culture,  M,  L^ 
Tyer,  Cavein-Kock:  Raising  Hogs  for  Profit.  R.  H.  Hill,  Cave-in-Rock;  Sheep  Raising,  J. 
A.  Oxford.  Ellsabethtowu:  question  box 

Evening  session— 7  o'clock. 

To  be  given  by  the  pupils  and  patrons  of  the  public  school  of  Cave-in-Rock. 

Second  day,  Novembers;  morning  session,  10  o'clock. 
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Invooation;  Corn  Culture.  W.  J.  HalL  Lamb  *  Clover  and  the  Qrasset,  Judgre  John  Tyer* 
*Cave-in.Bock:  Poultry  on  the  Farm,  William  Mason,  CaTe-in-Boek;  question  box:  dis- 
•oussions. 

Afternoon  se8Sion~l:80  o'clock. 

Address— Horticulture.  L.  N.  Beal,  Mt.  Vernon;  The  Fntore  of  Agriculture.  S. 
'Schneider.  Saline  Mines;  discussions;  election  of  officers. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year— President,  M.  L.  Tyer,  Cave-in-Boek;  secretary 
4md  treasurer.  Edward  Schneider,  Saline  Mines. 

Averaffe  daily  attendance,  tt;  cost,  IM. 


Henderson  County  Fabmebs'  Institute. 

Held  at  Media.  October  18  and  19. 18W. 

Officers— President.  H.  W.  Stewart,  BiffgsTille;  secretary.  J.  Cecil  Brooks,  BiffgaTille; 
treasurer.  J.  Cecil  Brook,  Olena. 

Proirram— Wednesday  forenoon. 

Music:  prayer.  Rev.  J.  E.  Bradford:  address  of  welcome.  Prof.  H.  W.  Bowersmitb; 
paper.  Success  With  Hoffs.  Ed  Lk  Claybauffh;  paper.  The  Farmers'  ice  House,  Henry  Cow- 
•den:  paper.  Celery  Culture,  Mrs.  John  7.  Whlteman;  paper.  Hired  Help  on  the  Farm, 
Rodney  Gove. 

Wednesday  afternoon. 

SoQff,  Maud  Allison ;  paper.  The  Farmer's  Dauarhter,  Her  Responsibilities  and  Opportuni? 
ties,  M  Jeannette  Annerers:  paper.  Experiences  and  Observations  in  Horticulture,  Apple  and 
Stone  Fruits.  W.  T.  Weir;  Grapes  and  Berries,  John  Foster:  paper.  Save  the  Pieces.  Miss 
Laura  Patterson.  Belleville;  paper.  Department  Stores.  Village  Merchant.  T.  A.  Nichols; 
Consumer.  Ralph  Marshall;  discussion  led  by  H.  L.  Kelly;  talk,  The  New  Tax  Law,  Hon. 
J.  W.  Gordon. 

Wednesday  evening,  October  18. 

Talk,  The  Farmers'  Home,  Rev.  G.  W.  McCracken:  declamation.  Miss  Grace  Smith; 
soufr,  StroDffburst  Male  Quartette;  sons,  members  of  Biifffsville  Hiffh  School:  recitation. 
Prof.  W.  P.  Chalfant;  sons.  StroDffhnrst  Ladles'  Quartette;  declamation.  Miss  Maude 
Eldery;  sonff.  male  quartette;  recitation.  MIhs  Blanch  Rankin;  declamation,  Nora  Lyons; 
sonfir,  male  quartette;  reading.  Miss  Nellie  Zade  Leacock;  sonff.  male  quartette;  declama- 
tion. Miss  Maude  Mcintosh;  sonr.  Blffgsville  Hiarh  School. 

Thursday  morning. 

Prayer,  Rev.  G  W.  McCracken;  sonff;  paper.  The  Draft  Horse.  John  Huston,  Blandlns- 
ville;  paper.  The  Driving  Horse,  David  A.  Whlteman;  paper.  What  the  Airricultural  De- 

Eartment  is  Doinff  for  the  Farmer,  J.  Wesley  Rankin;  paper.  Beekeeping  for  Ladies.  Mrs. 
I.  C.  Axtell.  Roseville:  recitation.  Miss  Nellie  Z.  fieacock;  paper.  Woman's  Work  in  the 
House  and  Her  Help,  Miss  Anna  E.  Hughes.  Kirkwood;  paper.  The  Farmer's  Telephone, 
Ralph  W.  Rankin. 

Thursday  afternoon. 

Paner,  Hints  on  Butter  Making:,  Mrs.  Amelia  Maynard;  talk.  Temperance  in  the  Home, 
Mrs.  Pinch;  paper.  The  Culture  of  Com.  John  Huston,  Blandlnsville;  talk.  Insects  in- 
jurious to  Crops.  Prof.  Forbes,  of  the  State  University  at  Champaini,  State  Bntomoloffist; 
electiou  of  officers;  Farm  Insurance,  Chas.  M.  McMillan,  Denver. 

Discussions  on  all  subjects  will  be  allowed.  Persons  are  encouraged  to  bring  samples  of 
^ain  and  other  articles  worthy  of  exhibition,  for  which  small  premiums  will  be  offered. 
Not  less  than  twenty-five  ears  of  com  nor  less  than  a  half  bushel  of  grain  can  be  entered 
for  a  premium. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President.  H.  W.  Stewart,  BIggsville;  secretary, 
-J.  Wesley  Rankin,  BIggsville;  treasurer,  David  A.  Whlteman,  BIggsville. 

Average  daily  attendance,  150;  cost  of  institute.  $72.61. 


Tenth  CoMOBBesiONAL  Distbiot  Fabhbbs'  Institute. 

Under  the  anaplMB  ot  the  Hemr  Conntr  Farmen' tnitttnte.  Id  the  Oix-ni  House,  Wood- 
UdII.  F«bniiury  II,  IS,  IS.  1900.   J.  H.  CfwlidKe,  DireatorlOth  Diitrlat  OoteabarK. 

Offlceraof  Henrr  Connty  FBrman' iDitltute:  Preiideot.  W.  C.  Stioknay,  WoedhDil; 
Tjee  Drealdent,  Thos.  Cain.  Woodholl;  secretmry. Bobt  J .  ForsT,  Woodhall:  treuarer.  C.  E. 
MODBhtoD.  Woodhall. 

ProBnun— Wedneadw,  February  11.  Hornliw 
«eB>ion.iOa'elook. 

Huaio:  iDTOcatloB.Rev.  J.  P.  HcCoriLlpk,  pai- 
tOToI  H.  E.  Cbarcb,  Woodbnll;  addresd  of  wel- 
OOme.C.  C.  Shaw:  mayor  of  Woodbul:  response. 
W.  C.BtlEkney^resldent  Henry  Connty  Parm- 
er»'  Inatltnte,  Wooobull;  appointment  of  com- 
mittvea;  reeeivlns  and  arranjclDE  of  exhlbilB;  all 
mnst  be  in  by  8  o^eloek  the  drat  day  of  the  iDstl- 
(at«. 

AftemoOD  BeBiioii.l;30  o'elook. 

Huilo:  Cattle  Feeding.  Otli  Holt,  Qeneieo; 
MelvlD  AndenOD.  AnJover;  Does  Sheep  K»lslnE 
Pay,  B.  C.  HantoD,  Nekomaj  reporti  at  oommlt- 
t«e«:  election  of  deleirateB. 

ETenlnBiesElon.TiSOo'cloall. 
Hmle:  reel  tat  lon.Hlsa  Jennie  Reynoldi.Oneida: 
The  Ideal  Farm  Home.  Mrs.  8.  A.  Gamble, 
Woodhall:  Toealmnelo:  Bntter  Uaklnr.  Hre.  P. 
H.  Hunmondi.  Oneida;  Sorghum  Under  New 
Kethodi.  8.  J.  Bolton.  Alph&:  lDBtrnraeDt& 
mneleL^oiren  (      -      *■  "'  -   ■  ■■      -■ 

fold.  Woodhall. 

Tharsdar.  Pebraary  U.    MomInK  ■eiiion.SrlO  o'elook, 

Hiulc:  I  avocation.  He  V.  Qrant  3troh.  paetor  of  Preibyterlan  ehareh.  WoodhalL  Clttla 
Breeding,  ttobertj.  HoCaban.Orlon;AdapUblllty  of  the  Horae  to  the  Fu^or.Dr.  N.  Hi 
LowTT,  Wood h nil;  Sm&ll  Pmlt  on  the  Farm,  Wirt  Broa.,  Alpha. 

Afternoon  ■eselon,l:30o'oloek. 

Hualc;  Com  Cnltare,  Prof.   P.  O.  Holden,  Urbana,  profeaior  of  AErlcaltore  Phyalea, 

Salveraltyof  lIllnoUidSHcnaalon.  led  by  Jerry  Hanlon.  Qalva;  The  Halie  PropaKUida,  or 
e  Introdnolton  of  Com  Into  Foreisn  Conntrlei,  Clark  E.  Carr,  Q  ales  bare.  - 

Bvenlnf  Besatan,T:JOo'oloek. 

Uaelc:  raeltatloa.  Mill  Linra  Sbeller,  Woodhall;  Farm  Improyemen[R,D.  H.  Kelleber, 
Orln;  vocal  maile;  beat  aoawer  to  qneatloD  naked  by  DCealdent  at  30  (eeoode'  thoasht;  reel- 
tatlon,  Hra.  Horaae  Blmmons.  Woodhall;  pQnItry.  Fred  Hand,  Cambridge;  Instrumental 
mnele;  CheBtnnti,A.  A.  Hackey,  Woodhull:  paper.  Fan  oa  the  Farm.Hlae  Mary  C.  Hataer, 
Woodhall. 

Friday,  February  18,    HorolnB  HeealDn.9:10  o'elook. 

Haale:  Invoeatlon.  Rev.  Q.  A.  Swanbars.  pastor  of  Evaasellcal  Lutheran  ehureh.  Wood- 
hull;  BreedlDK  and  Uanaeemeat  of  Bwloe.  Q.  A.  fflllmartb,  Seneea.  president  Illlnota 
Farmere'  Xnalltnte:  Farm  Orchard,  J.  Friend.  Nekoma;  lostltate  Eitrasloa,  John  HUler, 


JO.    A.IPQ&;     matrumenca 

1  Fami.  Hiss  Aliee  Craw-  W.  C.  Stickney,  Woodhull. 


Muaie;  Water  for  the  Farm.  Wm.  Traoy,  New  Wiadior;  Farmere'  OrnalaatloDa,  their 
NeeessKles  and  Benefits,  Oliver  Wilaon.HaKnalia:  Qood  Koads.  Lloyd  Z  Jones.  Sal va;  Im- 
proved Public  Ht^hwayB,  B.   F.   WooUume.  Woodhall.    The  followlDE'  topics  will  be  dls- 

caaaed  daring  the  Inatltuteaa  tiice  permits;    " ""-' — ■■ "' -"  " " — 

.  elected  tor  the 
IcCahon.Orln;  t 
«e  dally  attendance, MO.    Coat,>llG.7L 
ji  exhibit  of  vTalnB,veBetab]B«,(n]lt  oalloarr  and  art. 
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Iroquois  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  annual  meetinff  was  held  at  Clifton,  January  17  and  18, 1900. 

Officers— President,  C.  E.  Foster,  Watseka;  Secretary,  Monroe  Qarrison,  Watseka; 
Treasurer,  H.  C.  Center,  Watseka. 

Program— Wednesday  morning,  9:80  o'clock. 

Prayer,  Bey.  P.  H.  Brown,  Clifton;  music.  Clifton  Orchestra:  address  of  welcome.  €• 
E.  Johnson,  Clifton:  response.  President:  address.  Com  Culture,  E.  8.  Fursman,  PresidenI 
lUinuis  Corngrowers'  Association,  El  Paso,  III. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  1:80  o'clock. 

Music.  Clifton  Orchestra:  sonar.  Dr.  A.  B.  StilAs.  Clifton;  address,  Illinois  Airrieultura 
'Comparadvely  Considered,  Hon.  F.  M.  Crangle,  Watseka;  son^,  H.  M.  R.  S.  Quartet,  Ash- 
kum;  address.  Col.  F.  J.  Berry,  President  American  Horse  Breeders'  Assoeiauon, Chicago; 
vocal  solo,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Gleason,  Clifton;  music,  Clifton  Orchestra. 

Wednesday  eveninar,  7:80  o'clock. 

Music,  Clifton  Orchestra;  vocal  solo.  I*d  Like  to  Hear  That  Song  Again,  Miss  Bell« 
Chapman,  Clifton;  recitation.  Eugene  L'Hote.  Mllford;  address.  Farm  Homes.  E.  S.  Pars- 
man,  El  Paso,  ill.:  comet  solo.  Chas.  Trimble,  Clifton:  vocal  solo.  Miss  Kurbasch,  Kankar 
kee;  piano  duet.  Miss  Elliott,  Kankakee,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Sill,  Clifton. 

Thursday  morning,  9:80  o'clock. 

Prayer,  Rev.  D.  McLeish,  Clifton;  music.  Columbia  Orchestra,  Clifton;  location  of  next 
Institute;  election  of  ofB.cer(t;  report  of  committee  on  awards:  address.  General  Farming, 
Ohas.  H.  Doiton,  Dolton  Station,  ill. 

Thursday  afternoon,  1:80  o'clock. 

Song,  Illinois.  Peotone  Quartet.  Peotone,  111.:  address.  Diseases  of  Horses  and  Cattle. 
Dr.  D.  MclDtonb,  University  of  Illinois;  song,  Peotone  Quartet:  vocal  solo.  Dr.  A.  B.  Stiles; 
-eong,  Peotone  Quartet;  question  box. 

Thursday  evening,  7:30  o'clock. 

Music.  Columbia  Orchestra:  song,  Peotone  Quartet:  piano  solo,  R.  R.  Meents,  Ashkum; 
■address.  The  Country  School.  Prof.  Alfred  Bayllss.  State  Supt.  Schools.  Sprinefleld:  sonc 
Peotone  Quartet;  recitation,  W.  H.  Sellers.  Clifton;  vocal  solo, The  Old  Bam  Window, Mrs. 
R.  F.  Cummings,  Chicago;  short  talks  by  early  settlers. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  C.  E.  Foster,  Watseka;  Secretary* 
Monroe  Qarrison,  Watseka;  Treasurer,  N.  C.  Center,  Watseka. 

Average  daily  attendance  500  Cost  of  liistitute,  1206.00.  Had  a  large  exhibit, conslstinc 
•of  grains,  poultry  and  culinary  products. 


Jackson  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

Annual  meeting  was  held  at  Couii  House,  Murphysboro,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  October 
-28  and  21,1899. 

Officers—E^sident,  H.  G.  Easterly,  Murphysboro;  secretary,  W,  W.  Thomas,  Makanda^ 

Program— Monday,  October  2;{~Morning  session. 

Music:  invocation;  address  of  welcome.  Mayor  I.  W.  Bills;  response.  President  H.  O. 
Easterly.  Carbondale;  Raising  Potatoes  Under  Straw,  J.  M.  Sohroeder,  Murphysboro;  Live 
Stock  in  SDucbern  Illinois,  J.  C.  Glenn.  Champaign;  Cow  Peas  as  a  Fertiliser,  J.  W. 
iStanton.  RIchview. 

Afternoon  session. 

How  to  lucre  Me  and  Maintain  Fertility  of  Soil,  Norman  J.  Coleman,  St.  Louis;  lecture, 
-with  charts— Injurious  Insects,  Prof.  G.  n.  French,  Southern  Illinois  Normal,  Carbondale; 
Farmers'  Reading  Matter,  T.  J.  Cross,  Campbell  Hill. 

Evening  session. 

Music;  session  of  Ladies' Domestic  Science  Society:  lecture— Woman's  Work  in  Farm* 
-ers'  Institutes,  Laura  Patterson  Lee,  Belleville:  music 

Tuesday,  October  21— Morning  session. 

Music;  Apples  for  Jackson  County,  T.  W.  Thompson,  Carbondale:  Diseases  of  Horses 
and  Cattle,  Dr.  Armstrong,  Carbondale:  Agricultural  Education.  Prof.  E.  Davenport,  Cham- 
paign; Truck  Farming.  Ed.  Worthen,  Murphysboro,  0.  M.  Linn.  Grand  Tower;  election  of 
officers;  perfecting  organization. 

Afternoon  session, 

Fralt  Growing,  Orchards.  Etc.,  J.  W.  Stanton,  RIchview;  What  Can  a  Woman  Do  on  the 
Farm!— Prof.  E.  Davenport.  Champaign;  Dairying  on  the  Farm,  John  F.  Hanna,  Oraville; 
Wheat  Culture,  J.  L.  Miller,  Murphysboro. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year— President.  H.  G.  Easterly,  Carbondale;  secretary, 
M.  L.  Graff.  Murphysboro;  treasurer,  fid.  Worthen,  Murphysboro. 

Average  dally  attendance,  200;  cost,  160.60. 


Ja«peb  County  Fabmbbs'  Institute. 

H«ld  la  tbe  Court  Batue.  Newton.  III..  Tbnridar  and  Frldar.  NoTember  a  uid  U.  18BS. 
Offletn— PreRldent.  Wm.  E.  Barratr   Lii.  111.:   Tlce-prealdaat.  J.  U.  Qeditle,  Newton. 
'i.-.  MoretarT  and  treunrei.  A.  A.  Nmi,  Nawtou,  111. 

Pronam— Thnrlda;.  November  tX,  iOM 

Smxg  Barvfee  and  iDvoestloa;  wetoome 
addrea*.  Hon.  Q*o.  W.  Fitbian.  eitr  maTor 
of  Newton:  renmnae,  J.  M.  Qeddis.  Tlee- 
Drealdent,  Newton:  paper.  Com.  Ita  Culture 
and  HuketlDK.  Wm.  Tantls,  Wheeler;  dia- 
ensBlon,  (a)  P  reparatloa  of  tbe  Soil:  (b) 
Hethod  of  Cnltare:  (c)  HarketiiiB  ol  tbe 
Same;  The  Work  and  Ulaalon  at  Farmera' 
InitltDtea.  Hon.  O.  A.  Wi  1 1  martb.  President 
State  iDstltute.  8eneea;  paper.  How  to  Keep 
tbeBoyaon  the  Farm.  Daniel  UoDt.  New- 

The  night  aeaalon  wilt  b«  eondnstedbr 
Prof  B.  B.  Brookii,  prlnalpal  of  the  Newton 
Hith  Sahool. 

SonEa,  reeltatlonaand  addreaaea;  paper. 
Tbe  Farm  as  ma  Edneator.  CharleB  Bevia. 
teacher  In  the  Hlzh  School.  Newton. 

Fridar.  NovamberU.  10:00  a.  m. 

OpenlnK  eierelaes:  paper.  CaltlTatlon 
oftbeOnaiies.  f.  B.  L.aiubert.  Lalona:  dia- 
cnaalon.  (a)  Harketlni  ofitbe  Same;  <b]  Ita 
Effect  on  <he  Soil;  Deltrr  Meibods  In  Our 
Homea,  and  Work  of  the  Domfstlo  Science 
AHaoolalloD.    Mrs.    Jonrph    Carter.    Cbiim- 

gilKn.  Premldent  of  IlllDOli  Aaaoclailoii  a( 
omaalic  Science:  paper.  The  Ideal  Home, 
■nd  Adornment  of  the  Same.  Mr*.  Peter 
Jaekaon,  Borota:  paper,  Hortkultare.  J.  Y. 
Srana.  Hiat  Libenri  paper.  The  FdimerH 
a  Cltlien.  A.  E.  laler.  Newton:  paper.  Oood 
Hoada  Wlthoat  Intone  or  OraTet.  T.  J  Ad- 
I.  Newton;  paper.  Sheep  Hnabandry,  Ira 


W.  E.  Barrett.  Newton. 


Prealdent.  Qeo.      . .,   , 

aecrelarr  and  treaanrer,  A.  A.  Nees.  Newton. 
Averase  dally  attendance,  SO;  aostW.TS. 


Jeffeeson  County  Paemebs'  Institute. 

The  annnal  meetlnr  waa  held  In  tbe  Conrt  Honae,  Ht,  Vernon.  III.,  Wedneadar  and 
Tbnradar.  Nor.  U-U, !«» 

O  IB  cera— Pre  aidant,  L.  N.  Beal.  Ht.  Vernon:  lecretarr  and  treaanrer.  John  B.  Pierer, 
Ht  VemoB. 

ProBTam,  Wednesdai,  NoTember  IE.    Uomlne  aeaalon.  ■  o'clock. 

SoDB.  UL  Vernon  qoartette:  anns,  Bev.  J.  D.  Hooker'a  Quartette;  aons,  America,  b* 
atl:  opening  addreaa.  Mayor  Q.  P.M.  Ward;  aonr.  Hr.  Vernon  Quartrlte:  rea  pop  ae,  BeT.  D. 
J.  Hookar,  Mt.  Vernon;  aolo.  Mlia  Florence  Tanner,  ML  Vernon:  addreaa,  L.  N.  Beal.  Vlo«- 
t^aldent  SUte  Farmera'  iDatllute,  Ht  Vernon;  aons.  Hooker'a  Qnartette. 

Afternoon  aeaalon.  1  o'etoek. 
Bods,  Tbe  Band  tbat  Holds  the  Bread,  Ht.  Vemoo  Qnartettei  addreaa,  Com  and  Oata, 
KBd  How  to  Qmw  Them.  Piof.  Holoen,  Cbamnalni:  1001;  addreaa.  How  to  UtUlia  Oar 
Oorn  Crop  to  the  Beat  Advantacei.  Senator  J.  T.  Payne,  Ht  Vernon:  aonc. 

EvenlnE  leaaion.  T  o'clock. 

Sonr.  Ht  Vemnn  Qnartette:  aonr.  Hnater  Tom  and  Mlai  Mattle  Hoaa.  Ht  Veraon; 
Tlolln  duet.  Mai-ter  Bex  Bober  and  Mlaa  Nellie  Jnnker.  Ht  Vernon:  declamation.  Haater 
Tom  Moaa.  Mt  Veraon:  aonir.  Hmker'a  Qnartette.  addreaa.  Prof.  Holdrn,  Urhana:  aons: 


TbnrBd*7.  November  18.    MomlDK  atation,  >:S0  o'clock. 

Sour.  Ht.  TernoD  Qnaiiette:  paper.  Bow  to  Bet  uid  Grow  Vnilt  Stock,  NelaoD  Bmltb 
Mt.  Vernon:  sonic:  paper.  How  to  Ql«e  Your  CnUdren  a  Praetlcal  Edngatiop.  J.  H.  HIU, 
Oomity  Saperlntendent  of  School!.  Ht.  Vernon:  aouB;  paper.  Why  Can't  We  All  Bnoeeedf 
John  K.  Piercy,  Mt.  VemoD:  aone. 

AftemooD  aesaion.  1  o'etotk. 

Sone:  addrenB.  Mrs.  .VelUe  Eedile,  Peoria:  lonr;  paper,  The  Rnral  Home.  Hra.  Jeff 
Heltsclaw,  Ht.  Vercop:  bodk:  paper.  The  Woman  aa  a  Helper.  Mra.  Oacar  Haxer.  Mti 
Vernon:  10112. 

pacen  elected  for  the  e^aalns  Tsu^Prealdent.  B.  T.  Hixej.  Ht.  Vemoo:  iccretarr 


Jersey  County  Fabmgbs'  Institute. 

The  annaal  meetlne  waa  held  at  Jeneyvllte,  Janoary  II  and  11, 1900. 
Offlcers;    President,  Spaocer  Wycoff.  !>e1hl;   aecretary  and 

Jeraeyyllle. 


J.  W.  Becker, 


Spencer  Wyoolf.  Oelbl. 


Program— Thnraday.  Janaary  11,  IMO. 
uomlnr  leaalon. 

Opecinr  remarka.  President  Spencer 
Wye«IT:  Poultry  on  tba  Farm.  J.  Ii.  Hamii 
Beancoap,  III,;  general  dlaoaasion. 

Afternoon  leaalon. 

Appointment  of  eommltteei ;  Farm 
HorUcnltnre,  Henry  Aaenatlne.  Normal,  tILi 
eoperal  dlicnsslon  led  by  E.  A.  Rlehl,  Alton: 
Does  Our  CoDnDDoiiy  Want  a  CaDDlnc  Fao^ 
toryt:  Cattle  Feedlneand  QriilnK  for  Proflti 
John  6.  Imboden.  Deoatnr,  111.;  Shall  W« 
ContlDDC  to  RaliG  Wheat,  dlsenealon  led  by 
C.  B.  BartletC  Delhi;  awardinc  of  township 
premium!. 

Evenlne  fleaston. 

Hasle.  Pointer's  orchestra,  rjolin.  harp 
and  comet:  Present  Opportnnltles,  ProL  J. 
Pike,  Jeraeyrllle:  ronaio.  Pointer's  orchea- 
tra,  rlolin,  harp,  oomet;  Does  JeraeyrlU* 
Need  HanufactnrlnK  EitabllBhrnenCi.  MaJ. 
W.  E.  Carlln:  general  dlsensaionled  by  Hon. 
TboB.  F.  Fsms:  mnalc,  Pointer's  oroheatrk. 
TloUn,  harp,  oomet. 

Friday  morning  aeislon. 

Saja  Beana  and  Cow  Peaa.  Anion  A. 
Hinekley,  DuBola,  111.:  Keneral  dlBcnaaiDO 
led  by  W.  H.  Bartlett,  Delhi:  Pofots  on 
RalslnK  Cora.  Cbas.  Updike  and  Epb.  Glbsr- 
son.  Jersey  connty;  yenecal  dlscaaaloD: 
Farmers'  HIatakes.  D.  I.  Doncan,  Selma. 
Ind. 

AfteraooQ  aeaslon. 

Awarding  prises  onesaays;  Asrlcnltnral 
EdDcatlon.  Prea.  G.  A.  Willmarth,  Seneca 
III:  addraas.  Type  and  Qnallty  in  Farm 
Stock  (II  lustra  ted},  A.  P.  Qrout.  WlDcbester, 
III.;  Free  Rural  Delivery,  cener^  dlscna* 
sion;  election  of  oDcera. 
PreaidenI,  Spencer  Wyooff,  Delhi:  seoratary  and 

100.81.    Had  an  exhibit  of  farm  prvdnets. 


JoDavibss  Countt  Institdte. 

The  uinDiJ  m«etliie  wu  bdd  at  Stookton  JaoDur  IB  mad  IB,  1900. 

OUeart:    freitdent.  Freeman  Lanter.  StoekUmi   aeeretarr.  R.  A.  OllTer,  Stookton; 

joho  Dallro.  Oslenk. 

PiornuD— Tbandar,  JMiiuirT  18, 10:00  a. 

Prayer.  BeT.  Wm.  Caton;  maele;  Sheep 
for  Profit,  Wm.  SkeDe.  Derlnda;  Hortical- 
tnre,  Chae.  SlmmoDi,  Ward'*  Grove:  Rural 
free  Malt  Delirery.  W.  Q.  Cnrtti.  Ward'a 
Qroret  dlieaislon;  maale.  Prof.  Hoefle; 
The  Farmer  ai  a  Citleen.  John  Dallyn,  Ga- 
lena; Dairyman  and  Mletakea  In  Dalrylnc 
S.  H.  Wrtrbt,  Elrlni  Ralsine  and  FeedloB 
B«ef  Cattle.  Chat.  Speer,  HunoTer:   dlieua- 

BrenlnK.  1;00  o'clock. 

AddresB  of  weloome.  M.  E.  Hammond; 
Mlponie.  O.  W.  CartlMi  mneic;  orsanlui- 
tlon  of  Inititote  and  aDpoIntmeDt  of  com- 
mittee ■:  resltatton.  LdIq  Towneend:  vtollo 
Bolo;  fire  mtnateTolnnteeripeeeheeimnilo: 
aniweri  to  qacitloni  from  qnery  box. 

Frldar,  January  19, 10:00  a.  m. 

Waste  on  the  Farm.  P.  Q.  Holden,  Dr- 
buia;  Swine  Haabandry.  B.  W.  HonnUr. 
Eltaab-th:  dlsenisloD;  mnalc.  Prof.  Hoefle; 
Domestic  Science.  Hra.  Nellie  Eedile. 
Peoria:  Ponltry  for  Profit.  W.  A.  Scotch- 
brook.  Stockton:  Need  of  HoceSelt-Rellanoe 
amoDK  Farmera.  Hri.  A.  A.  SlmmonB.Qreen- 
vale:  Beets  (cr  Profit.  Wm.  Skene.  Derlnda. 

OfBcers  elected  for  the  ensnlnr  year: 
President.  P.  H.  Rtndesbacher,  Sloekton: 
■eeretarr  and  treasurer,  B.  A.  Oliver,  Stock- 


Freeman  Lanter,  Stockton. 


Johnson  County  Institdte. 

Johnson  oouDty  held  two  Initltntei  darinc  the  year. 

Officers— PreaidcDt.  W.  J.  Caeoer.  New  Bamslde:  seerotary.  J.  C.  B.  Heaton.  New  Barn- 
side:  traaaorer,  D.  W.  Muthls.  Vienna. 

Monday.  November  S,  moraloK  session.  10  o'clock. 

Unalc;  Invocation.  Elder  E,  B.  TImniang.  New  Barnslda;  opeelns  address.  H.  Q.  East- 
•rly.  CarboDdale.  director  of  2Zd  ConiressloniJ  district;  How  to  Hanaee  Bees.  Dr,  W.  R. 
Mlaell,  New  Barnslde:  Public  Roadi— How  to  Build  Them.  J.  W.  Healon.  Sr..  New  Burn- 
aide:  How  to  Repair  and  Keep  Them.  F.  W.  Capman  and  others.  New  Bnrnalde. 

AttemoOD  seaiion.  1:30  o'clock— Session  of  Ladles'  Domestic  Science  Society. 

Mnile:  onraniiatljo:  lecture.  Laura  Patterson.  Belleville:  What  Can  Woman  Do  On  the 
Farmi  Mrs.  W.  J.  Casper.  New  Bum  aide:  dlacnaslon  at  topic  s  oovered. 

EvenlDE  session.  7:80  o'clock. 

Shoold  Asrlciilture  be  Tausht  in  Our  Public  Schoolal  Ulse  Sarab  J.  Wblttenbere. 

Ety  anperlntendent  public  schoola.  Vienna:  Home  Qovemment.  Mrs.  B.  S.  Kenneda. 
okels.  Cal.:  The  Farm  as  a  Means  of  Early  TralDine.  Hra.  0.  B.  Marrab.  president 
1  Sprlnri  Callese,  Creal  SprluKa;  paper.  Save  the  Pieces,  Laura  Patterson.  Belleville. 

—18  F. 
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Tuesday.  November  7,  morning  session,  9  o'clock. 

The  Parmer  as  an  Experimenter^.  M.  Cavitt  and  T.  B.  Reynolds,  Osark:  Waste  on  the 
Farm.  Mark  Whittaker,  Belknap:  How  to  Prerent,  D.  P.  Beanmann.  Tunnel  Hill:  The 
Breeding  and  Management  of  Swine,  G.  A.  Willmarth,  president  Illinois  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute, Seneca:  Commercial  Fertilizer.  F.  M.  Wright  and  W.  J.  Gasper,  New  Burnside; 
Clover  and  Peas  as  Feed  and  Fertiliser,  Moses  Pickle,  Begent,  and  J.  F.  Casper,  Osark« 

Afternoon  session,  1 :80  o'clock. 

The  Work  and  Mission  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  G.  A.  Willmarth,  president  Illinois  Fann- 
ers' Institute,  Seneca:  Poultry,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Reynolds,  C>zark.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Casper.  New 
Burnside;  Cattle  Raising  in  Johnson  County.  Norman  J.  Mosley.  Vienna;  The  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Interests  of  Johnson  County  and  How  to  Develop  Them.  Hon.  Pleas.  T.  Chap- 
man and  Hon.  T.  H.  Sheridan.  Vienna;  general  discussion;  question  box. 

Tuesday.  March  27.  morning  session,  9  a.  m. 

Music;  invocation.  Rev  B.  B.  Timmons,  New  Burnside;  Why  We  Hold  l*his  Institute 
Now,  T.  S.  Ballance,  New  Burnside;  Best  General  Purpose  Cattle,  D.  T.  Beauman.  Tunnel 
Hill;  dincussion.  U.  J.  Moseley,  Vienna;  Farm  Waste  and  How  to  Utiliae  It,  R.  E.  Biden- 
hour,  Vienna,  J.  W.  Edmonson  and  T.  S.  Ballance,  New  Burnside. 

Afternoon  session.  1 :80  d.  m. 

Music:  Our  Hill  Land— How  to  Keep  Up  Fertility,  D.  T.  Beauman,  Tunnel  Hill,  U.  J. 
Mosely.  Venice,  and  J.  W.  Heaton.  Jr.,  New  Burnside;  discussion;  Poultry--Oare  and  Man- 
agement, Mrs.  G.  P.  Calhoon.  New  Burnside;  Poultry  for  Profit.  C.  L.  Gingrich.  Osark; 
Cow  Peas  vs.  Clover  for  Feed  and  Fertility,  4.  W.  Stanton.  Riehview,  president  Southern 
Illinois  Horticultural  Society;  discussion;  recitation.  Miss  0.  A.  Hard  wick,  professor  of 
elocution  and  calisthenics  of  Creal  Springs  College,  Creal  Springs. 

Evening  session.  7  p.  m.    In  charge  of  Domestic  Science  Club. 

Music:  Invocation.  Rev.  E.  B.  Timmons,  New  Burnside;  address,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Murrah, 
president  Creal  Springs  College.  Creal  Springs;  recitation.  Miss  Zora  Phillips.  New  Bum- 
side;  paper,  Mrs.  D.  ET  Clymer,  New  Burnside;  recitation.  I'm  Only  a  Little  Fellow,  Harry 
Tates.  New  Burnside:  paper,  Mrs.  G.  R.  Parker.  New  Burnside;  recitation.  Miss  C.  A. 
Hard  wick,  Creal  Springs;  Infiuence  of  the  School  and  House  in  the  Formation  of  Character. 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Whlttenberg,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  Vienna;  recitation,  That 
Country  Sweetheart  of  Mine,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Alsbrook.  New  Burnside;  paper.  Miss  Edith  Bur- 
ris.  Vienna;  recitation.  Miss  C.  A.  Hardwlck,  Creal  Springs;  music;  dismissal.  Rev.  G. 
Landerdale. 

Wednesday,  March  28,  morning  session,  9  a.  m. 

Music;  Insocation,  Rev.  G.  Ltanderdale.  New  Burnside;  Orchard  Cultivation,  R.  W. 
Stanton.  Riehview,  and  Rev.  W.  W.  Woodslde,  Creal  Springs;  discussion;  Our  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Interests  and  Their  Development.  Levi  Ternll.  Creal  Springs.  Hon.  T.  H.  Sher- 
idan and  R.  R.  Rldenhonr,  Vienna,  and  J.  W.  Stanton,  Riehview;  discussion;  Transporta- 
tion and  Marketing  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  H.  L.  Mussman,  traveling  transportation 
agent  C.  C  C.  &  St  L.  R.  R.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  discussion;  dismissal.  Rev.  B.  ^.  Timmons. 

Afternoon  session,  1:30  p.  m. 

Spraying— How.  Why  and  When,  Prof.  J.  C.  Blair,  assistant  horticulturalist  State  Uni- 
versity, Urbana;  Practical  Lesson  in  Spraying,  by  Going  Into  the  Orchard  and  Showing 
How  the  Work  is  Done.  Prof.  J.  C.  Blair.  Urbana. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year*.  President,  W.  J.  Casper,  New  Burnside;  secre- 
tary, J.  C.  B.  Heaton.  New  Burnside:  treasurer,  D.  W.  Mathis.  Vienna. 

Average  daily  attendance.  125,    Cost,  184.25  first  meeting;  186.84  second. 


Kane  County  Institute. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Geneva,  February  6, 7  and  8, 1900. 

Officers:  President.  R.  J.  McCormack,  Geneva;  secretary,  C.  P.  Dutton,  Geneva;  treas- 
urer. Henry  McGough,  Burlington. 

Program— February  6. 1900. 9:30.  a.  m. 

Prayer.  Rev.  W.  B.  Millard,  Geneva;  address  of  welcome.  D.  J.  Hogan,  mayor,  Geneva; 
response.  Hon.  ,?ohn  Stewart,  (/ampton;  music  (piano,  violin,  flute),  Mrs.  C.  H.  Cutter,  Miss 
Blanche  Cutter.  Cyra  Cutter,  Aurora;  Sanitary  Care  of  Swine.  James  Riley.  Thorntowu.  Ind.; 
discuHSion,  Pred  Belden.  Kaneville;  S.  W.  Meyers.  Joseph  Ingham  and  Mr.  Wilson,  Sugar 
Grove;  recitation,  Miss  Emma  Schneider,  North  Aurora. 

1:30  p.m. 

Music,  violin  solo,  selected.  Tracey  Holbrook.  Bntavia;  address.  The  Weather  Bureatt 
and  Its  Work.  Prof  C.  E.  Liuaey.  Springfield;  Com  Culture.  James  Rtley,  Thorntown,  ind.; 
discussion:  Poultry  for  Profit.  B.  F.  Wyman.  Sycamore;  discussion,  John DeLancey, Elgin; 
George  Peck,  Geneva;  song.  J.  M.  Shaw,  Geneva. 

Evening  session,  February  6.  7:30  p.  m. 

Music,  piano  solo.  Mae  L.  Dutton,  Geneva;  address.  Genius.  Rev.  Ernest  Wray  O'Neal, 
Aurora;  song.  Miss  Luella  Skinner.  Elgin;  recitation.  Miss  Alice  McCormack,  Geneva; 
music,  violin  solo,  selected,  Tracey  Holbrook. 
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February  7, 9:90  a.  m. 

Mnsio,  piano  daet.  Misses  Daisy  Demmer  and  Minnie  Hanson,  Geneva;  address.  Cost 
of  Milk  Production.  Prof.  T.  L.  Heokei.  8t  Anthony  Park,  Minn.;  discussion,  Ira  Russell, 
Plato:  B.  C.  Chappel,  Blfln;  S.N.  Wright,  Biffin:  Frank  Shepherd,  Dundee.;  music,  duet, 
Tiolin  and  piano.  Misses  Mamie  and  Annie  Bussell,  Hampshire;  vocal  duet.  Misses  Pearl 
Werthwein  and  Adalen  Watrous,  Hampshire. 

1:90  p.  m. 

Music.  Kaneville  Mandolin  Club,  Mrs.  Bemiett  Humiston,  Mrs.  E*  D.  Spencer,  Miss 
Raylln  and  Miss  Fink,  assisted  by  A.  and  E.  Gualano;  The  Colleffe  of  Agriculture.  Prof. 
Buffene  Davenport,  Crbana:  music,  piano,  Charley  Backus.  Hampshire:  Domestic  Science. 
Prof.  Nellie  8.  Kedsie.  Peoria;  Calf  Ralsinff.  Prof.  T.  L.  Hecker;  quartet,  Mrs.  Underwood, 
Miss  Sharp,  Mr.  Bayles.  Mr.  Glos,  St  Charles. 

Evening  session,  February  7, 7:90  p.  m, 

Music,  EaneviUe  Mandolin  Club:  address.  The  School  and  the  Farm,  Prof.  Frank  H. 
Hall,  Jacksonville;  music,  concerto  for  violin;  Mendelsshon,  Miss  Julia  Garfield.  Campton; 
recitation.  Miss  Mabel  G(arfleld,  Campton;  quartet,  Mrs.  Underwood,  Miss  Sharp,  Mr.  Bayles, 
Mr.  Glos,  8L  Charles. 

February  8, 9:90  a.  m. 

Music,  piano  solo,  Miss  Minnie  Hanson;  Dairying.  H.  B.  Ghirler,  DeKalb;  discussion* 
J.  P.  Mason.  Elffin;  S.  Wilcox.  BUrln,  Alfred  Bosworth,  Elffin;  recitation.  Miss  Alice  Mo- 
Comack,  Geneva;  Agricultural  Icducation,  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  Madison,  wis.;  quls^ff  the 
professor,  everybody's  opportunity. 

1:90  p.  m. 

Election  of  efilcers;  Elementary  Lessons  in  Stock  Feeding,  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry;  discus- 
sion and  questions;  quartet,  Mrs.  underwood,  Mrs.  Sharp,  Mr.  Bayles,  Mr.  Glos,  Si  Charles. 

EveninE  session,  February  8,  7:80  p.  m. 

Music,  piano  solo.  Preambule,  Oth.  violin  senata.  Bach,  Mae  L.  Dutton;  Tropical  Africa^ 
•ftereopticon  views  of  the  Boer  country.  Dr.  Wm.  A.  CoUedge,  Aurora;  suite  for  violin  and 
piano,  Cesar  Cui.  romance,  serenade  and  finale,  Mr.  Henke.  Aurora,  and  Miss  Doty,  Batavia; 
recitation,  Grigffsby  Station.  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Miss  Hattie  Waterhouse.  Aurora; 

Xiano  solo,  Tarentelle,  NIcode,  Alice  Doty;  souate.  piano  and  violin,  Arthur  Foote,  Finale, 
Jlearo  Appasionato,  Miss  Doty  and  Mr.  Henke;  quartet,  Mrs.  Underwood,  Miss  Sharp* 
Mr.  Bayles  and  Mr.  Glos,  St  Charles. 

Ofllcers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Robert  J.  McComaok,  Geneva;  secre- 
tary, C.  P.  Dutton.  Geneva;  treasurer,  Henry  McGough,  Geneva. 

Average  daily  attendance,  1,000;  cost,  $168.67;  had  an  exhibit  of  much  merit 


EllTKAEBB  COONTT  INSTITUTE. 


;.J.  Falter  B^njoIUer,  MkQteno.' 


0.  W.  Bunud.  MuiMno. 


d  *PiioTDtmeDt  of  eommlttMS ;  tr«uaru^« 


How  to  Heat 
iveOpLivod  DUX*  nnnBiiBffr;  iHrrflntBlim,  Ifnl 
.r  J.  F.  Sobmeltier  and  S.  H.  WrUhtj  Broad 
Dred  WuoDS,  E.  J.  VlalLHantaao:  Br««d- 
DK  and  MuiBKcmeiit  at  Swine.Q.  A.  WUI- 
!    narth.  oresfdent    of    State    AMOciatloti, 

Evenlni  seailoD.To'elook. 
HdhIc.  Hantcno  band:  aong,  Hr.  HottU 
UariR.Chleaca:  piano  dnet.BUnabB  Smith. 
'ields  Miraean;  Loaaei  from  laferlor  Live 
*tock  and  How  to  Froreat  Them,  Professor 
SoKene  Davenport,  Deao  CoUeee  of  Asrl- 
■nltore.  (JhampalKn:  vooil  solo.  Mrs.  J.  M. 
lulick;  reeltatlon.  Pearl  LeBeaa;  aoag.  Hr. 
UbtUi  mDsic.MBDiSDo  band. 

Thnradsr.  JanoarTSe.  1900.    Morn  Ins  sei- 
-lon.B:BO  o'clock. 
PlBDO.  Mn.OulIrk,  Manteoo:  Farm  Tela- 

B'lonee.  Bev.  Zeller.  Hanteno;  soar,  Hr. 
btIs;  HorllcDltare  far  the  FBrmer.  D.  8. 
McKlaBtrr,  laodBcape  arardener  for  Illinois 
Butem  HospltBl.  Kiokakee:  election  of 
ofBoera  and  location  of  next  InBtitate. 


AftamooB  aaailon,  lo'eloek.    Ladles' 1681100. 

lonK.l(rB.Chiliok:  recitation,  Jlmi 

PanpUD.  Mrs.  A.  8.  Cntler.  Kaukakt.^,   cuui^.^.^u  .u  lii« 

gamnei:  soue.  Ulsi  Neida  Marceao :   Better  Methods  In  onr  Homes.  Mrs.  Nora  B.  Duniap, 
Savor;  senenl  dlsetissian. 

OBloers  elected  for  the  onanlDc  rear:     PreBldeot,  O.  W.  Baroard,  Hanteno;  leeretBrT, 
Xi.  W.  Smith.  Hanteno;  treasnreri  J.  F.  Bchmeltier,  Hanteno. 

Averace  dallr  attendance,  KO.   Coat  of  Inatltnte,  HS.t». 


ESMDALL    OODHTT  FaBHBBS'  INSTITUTE. 

te«tdnK  ma  held  >t  Town  "»",  TorkrllU,  W«dD 

OflMrs— Preaidant,  Edmond  Snlr.  Torkrtlle:  tIm  [>raildeiit,4>  E.  HTer,  M lUtnrook; 
•MntuTuid  traunrer,  Bobert  Btrtj.Onrtto;  Alonia  SUdmI,  TorkTiUs;  John  Shaw, 

Plattavllle. 

PTOcram— WednMdmr,  Jannmrr  10,  mom- 
liu:MHloii,ia*.iii. 

Mniliii'  Terooa  (marob),  Haael;  prarar. 
B«7.  Jfliie  Dean,  Briitol:  addrei*  of  vel- 
«oiiie,  Bev.  B.  W.  Heek,  TorkTillei  reiponae. 
BdmoDd  Saelr.  Na-aa-sari  MMretarr's  ir 
port,  BaKen*  Uatloeh.  TorkTlUe:  mnalc. 
Empire  (oTertare).  Fault;  addreai.  Oar 
AxTlcDltural  Department,  What  ItiiDoine 
for  the  Fanner.  W.  F.  Weeie.  Ottawa. 

Afternoon  aeailon.  I:30o'e1oek. 

Haale,  Vera  (walM),  Bankln;  reading. 
She  Wanted  to  liearn  Blooatlon,  Mrs,  Fred 
Wormley.  Oawero;  addresB,  Croailni  or 
HTbrldlElne.  and  BrMdInKUp  ol  Seed  Com 
for  Qaallt7  and  Yield,  W.^StAddard,  Car- 
llDTlUe:  report  of  eiperlmenta;  Idlieatslon; 
■ddreta.  The  Boad  Problem.  General  Im- 
provement aod  Care  o(  Roada,  B.  C.  Mid- 
daneh,  Clarendon'Hllla:ldiBeiuilOD;Bddre8l, 
Special  vM,  Opneral  Farmlne,  B.  F.  Wyman, 
Sjcamore;  diacaaaloni  maalo,  Uortenala 
{oyertorej.  Bendlx. 

STenlne  ■eBiIon.  7:30  o'clock. 

UnBle.  DaDce  of  the  UoonbeamB,  Horae; 

Toeal   solo,   lel acted,   Hra.  Bobert  Barki,  

Mlllbrook:  readlnr,  from  Rndrard  Elpllnc,  " 

Mill  Qertrade  Gale.   Piano:    inatrumanUl 
■olo,  (elected,  U1*t  Mary  ScoitkId.  HUllDglon:  ] 
Farm.  Mrs.  John  ttalelrh.  Sp«cte  Grove:  mu a:., 

towe.C.  T.  Ohse;  addreas.Our  Farmerg'  Qirla.  Ura 
mokr  Hoke  a  Irac-tlme  mareb).  Holimaon. 
Tharadar.  Jannarr  H,  momfnB  aeialou,  10  o'clock. 
MnsIcFnreQold.  (OTertare).  SehlllinE:  praTer.    Bev.  J.  A.  Smith.  Eendail;  addtoai. 


Afternoon  leaa  Ion,  1:10  o'clock. 

Hnalo.  Bllaalnl  Dreama  I walta),  Hermann;  election  of  offlotta:  readlnK,  Darina  GT««n*a 
f\jiBt  Machine.  HliB  Maade  HoClond,  Plattrille:  paper,  Oatii.HlBtorr.CiiltDFe,CoatrO, 
E.  Van  Vieok,  Philo:  dlacaaiioni  ad dreiB.  Education  of  the  Farmer'a  Bon,  G.  W.  Adamtft 
dlacnabion:  addreBH.  Dalri  aa  an  Adjunct  to  General  Farming,  D.W.  Wllaon,  Elfin;  dlMna- 
■ion:  moBlc.  HBBBanetta  (caprice).  Cohen. 

EvenlDit  acBslon,  T;30  o'clock. 

Haalc.  Swnet  iMngloB,  Uenael;  aonc,  male  gaartet;  readlns.  The  Ballroad  Throngh 
the  Farm,  HlSB  Belen  F.  Hoaeh.  Aarorm;  muBlo.  flute  boIo,  Comlnir  Throat^  the  Bn,  Coz, 
L.y.  Kooa:  lecture.  The  Farmer  and  the  Social  Unreat,  Prof.  John  Graham Brooki.Chleaso 
DnlTeraityi  muBic,  Southern  Bloisoma  (march).  Prjor:  soar,  male  Quartet. 

OCBcerB  elected  for  the  easulnrr  rear;    Prealdent,  A.  E.  Hrera,  Hlllbrook;  aeeretary  and 

aaurer.  Alonao  Stanael.  YorkTule. 

Areraf*  dallr  attendance,  3S0;  eoat,  11(147, 
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Knox  County  Fabmebs'  Institutb. 

The  MiDnal  meeting  was  held  io  the  Court  House,  Galesbuct*  Febmary  7. 8  and  9, 1900. 

Officers— A.  G.  Charles,  president;  H.  M.  Sisson,  treasurer,  Galesburgr;  O.  L.  OampbelU 
secretary.  Knoxville. 

Program.— Wednesday.  February  7.  morning  session,  10  a.  m. 

Call  to  order  by  the  president:  music:  prayer;  address  of  welcome.  Hon.  Fletcher  Car- 
ney; response.  President  A.  G.  Charles;  appointment  of  committees  on  resolutionsi^omina- 
tions,  nomination  of  officers,  selection  or  delearates  to  congressional  meetinsr  at  Woodhull 
and  State  meeting  at  Mt.  Vernon;  paper.  Sowing  Grass  Seed,  Joseph  Thirl  well,  Galesburg; 
discussion. 

Afternoon  session.  1:90  p.  m. 

Music;  paper.  Sheep  Raising,  Wm.  Behringer,  Wataga;  discussion:  address.  Work  in 
the  Agricultural  Cohege,  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  University  of  Illinois;  paper.  Poultry  on  the 
Farm,  Chas.  Palmquist,  Abingdon;  discussion:  song,  fid  Williamson,  Abingdon;  address. 
Country  Schools,  bupt.  Alfred  Baylis,  Springfield. 

Thursday,  February  8.  morning  session,  9:80  a.  m. 

Music;  prayer;  address.  Domestic  Economy,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Reed,  Galesburg;  discussion; 
Butter  Making  at  Home,  Mrs.  H.  Greig,  Oneida:  discussion;  reading.  Miss  Clark.  Abingdon; 
Education  on  the  Farm,  F.  M.  Higgins,  Ottawa;  music,  Male  Quartette,  Abingdon. 

Afternoon  session.  1:80  p.  m. 

Music;  paper.  Pure  Food,  W.  A.  Robbins,  Galesburg:  discussion:  address.  Com  Cul- 
ture. Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  University  of  Illinois;  discussion;  paper.  What  I  Have  Learned  at 
Farmers'  Institutes,  E.  S.  Fursman,  £1  Paso. 

Friday,  February  9,  morning  session.  9:80  a.  m. 

Music;  prayer;  paper.  Care  and  Feeding  of  Cattle,  John  Avery,  Galesburg;  paper.  Cat- 
tle, L.  H.  Kerrick,  Bloomlngton;  discussion. 

Afternoon  session,  1:80  p.  m. 

Song;  address.  Agricultural  Education,  Hon.  G.  A.  Willmarth.  Seneca,  president  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute;  discussion;  address.  Expansion  of  Our  Trade  in  Meat  Products.  Hon. 
Clark  E.  Carr,  Galesburg. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Arthur  Hinckley,  Galesburg;  secre- 
tary, O.  L.  Canipbell,  Knoxville;  treasurer,  H.  M.  Sisson,  Galesburg. 

Average  daily  attendance,  800;  cost,  183.00. 


Lake  County  Faemebs'  Institute. 

Th«»Dni»lmaetiiievMheldM  Antloch  PebraftirS  nsd  lO.lMlO. 
OIBaen:    President.J.  £.  Holcomb.Bockefeller:  MoreUrr,  J.  J.  Bark.  Antlocb:  t 
rer.H.  B.  IMcree.Antloch. 

Prayer.  BeT.E.  J.  Aikln;  muBic';  addTCM 
of  welcome.  J.  C.  James,  Jr..  Aurloch;  re- 
«poiiae.Pre>iilPDtU.B:.Ho!eomb.RoGlietell>rT 
maaliM  ippolntmcnt  of  commlueps:  Acrl- 
cnltural  EdncMlon  Prof,  W.  J.  Henir.MMl- 
liDD.  WiscoDsin;  all  subjects  open  for  dlt- 
onsafon  *t  tbe  cloie  of  eftch  >ddre*i. 

Afternoon  sesiion.  1:S[)  o'clock. 

Haak:  Slock  FpedlnB,  Prof.  W.  J.  Henry. 
MMisoD,  Wix.:  mQBic;  The  Farmers' Home. 
Ber.  E.  J.  Atkin,  ADliocbi  music;  Sixty 
Years  Behind  the  Plow,  T.  J.  V»nM«er. 
Fnrette.Wis. 

EtodIdc  leBsfon,  T:SD  o'clock. 

HdsIc:  recitation.  Hiss  ElHe  Didama.  An- 
tloch;  lalo.  S.  U.  HnnKertordi  reclUClon, 
Miss  Haniette  Cbtnn.  Anciorh;  solo.  S.  M. 

S pollard .  Antlocb:  Farm  Indnstrles,  Sara 
(eenbarK.  Chleafo:  maslc 
Satonlay,  Pebroary  10.    Momlns  session, 
to  o'clock. 
Music:  prayer.  Bev.  E.  J.  Aikln.  Antlocb: 


Tbe  Dain  Vov.  DeWitt  Stanton,  Antioch! 
music:  Spafford  qnartette;  Sheep  Hdb- 
baudry.  B.  U  Mnrrie,  Buasell:  music:  Tbr 
Partners'  Meeds  in  LeKlslatlon.  C.  T.  Hey. 
decker.  Wanke«an:  Domestic  Sclsp'-'  s.r. 
SteenboFB.  Chlcaso:  music:  Thinss 


Afternoon  session,  t:BO  o'clock. 
Beports  of  commtttaes:  election  of  olQoerr 
— I   delegates;   music:   Edacation   c'  "" 


Prosram  sabjeet  to  change  to 


Offloera   elected   tor    the  enauiuK  year; 
resident  Buiph  Chittenden.  Onmee:  eee- 
>t»ry.  J.  J.  Burke,  Anlloch;  treaaarer.  H. 
.  Pierce,  AuUaah. 
AveraKe  dallr  attendance.  500.   Cost,  (100,00. 


La  Salle  County  Fabmbbs'  Institute. 

Qola.  February  18  and  It.  1900;  Q.  A.  Will- 

l.  Wlllmartl 
an.  Freedon 
I— Tuesday,  FebmarT  IS,  afternoon  seBBlon.  1  :D0  p.  m. 
Unsic.  America:  prayer,  Bev.  Enos  Hott,  EsrlTllle;  a<ldresB  of  wel 
Barlvilie;  response.  Pre*.  Wlllmarth.  Seueca;  addreHs.  ulover.  [ts  Val 
C.  Perrler.  Shefllela;  vooal  Uuel,  Mesdunea  H.  F.  QimBteBd  aoil  Ueary 
dress.  Domestic  Science,  Mrs.  Joseph  Uarter.  UhampalEU,  president  : 
Domasllc'iclflnce;  diseosaloD. 
EvenlnK  session.  7:10  p.m. 

Music;  prayer;  music;  reading.  The  Doom  of  Claudius  and  Cynthl 
Irmes.  Mendota:  address,  ABrlcuitural  Bdui'alion.  Prof.  E.  Davenp< 
AKTlcnltnr^  Colleee.  Urbanai  reading.  Miss  Elisabeth  Klerdeu.  Ottair 
the  Poor,  Miss  Julia  V.  Lathrop,  member  of  State  Board  of  Charities:  i 
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Wednesday.  February  14.  mornins  session^  9:90  a.  m. 

Jf uslc:  prayer;  address.  The  Profit  in  the  Com  Crop.  W.  B.  Mills.  Clear  Creek,  member 
of  Corn  Growers'  Adsociation  of  Illinois;  discnssion;  query  box.  in  oharce  of  D.  M.  Terry, 
Freedom:  address,  F.  M.  Hisrins.  Ottawa,  editor  Ottawa  Fair  Dealer. 

Afternoon  session,  1:00  p  m. 

Music;  address.  Good  Roads.  John  M.  Stahl,  secretary  Farmers'  National  Congress: 
piano  duet.  Misses  Mattie  Walters  and  Georfria  M.  Chapman,  Freedom;  address.  Type  and 
Quality  of  Farm  Stock,  A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester,  president  Illinois  Lire  Stock  Breeders* 
Association:  discussion,  address.  Our  Agricultural  Department,  What  It  is  Doinff  for  the 
Farmer,  D-  W.  F.  Weese,  Ottawa,  Assistant  State  Veteiinarian;  adjournment 

Oilloers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  G.  A.  Willmarth,  Seneca;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Chapman,  Freedom. 

Arerage  daily  attendance,  800;  cost,  9B6. 


Lawrence  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Lawrenoeyille.  December  6. 6  and  7. 1899. 

Officers— President,  Robert  Kingsbury,  Pinkstaff;  secretary,  W.  E.  Neal,  Bridgeport; 
treasurer,  J.  E.  Dickirson.  Lawrenceville. 

Program— Tuesday,  December  5,  morning  session,  10. 

Music:  invocation.  R«y.  J.  Lieeper:  appointment  of  committees:  address  of  welcome. 
Mayor  S.  J.  Gee;  response,  J.  A.  Benson,  Kusseliyille;  Com  Culture,  H.  H.  James,  Allison; 
discussion,  led  by  E.  Wiswail. 

Afternoon  session.  1:15. 

Music;  Poultry  on  the  Farm.  Mrs.  S.  Rose  Carr,  Lis;  discussion.  C.  J.  Watts,  E.  F. 
Dalr/mple:  Broom  Com.  Cultivation  and  Pi-eparation  for  Market.  D.  H.  Shank:  Mistakes 
and  Leaks  on  the  Farm.  Robt.  M.  Kirkwood.  Lawrenceville;  question  box  opened. 

Evening  session.  7. 

Music:  Undeveloped  Resources  in  Lawrence  County.  A.  L.  Maxwell,  Lawrenceville; 
Co<5peration  Among  Farmers.  O.  H.  Barnes.  Pasturefield. 

Wednesday.  December  6.  morning  session,  9:30. 

Music;  invocation.  Elder  J.  E.  Moyer;  Potatoes  as  a  Field  Crop,  C.  0.  Applegate.  Island; 
discussion.  H.  K.  Seed ;  The  Futur<»  of  Farming  and  the  Inducements  Olf ered  Bright  Toung 
Men  to  Stay  on  the  Farm.  Hon.  J.  E.  Dickirson. 

Attemoon  session.  1:15. 

Music:  Hog  Breeding  and  Feeding.  L.  A.  Spies.  St.  Jacobs;  discussion;  Better  Methods 
in  Our  Homes.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Duniap.  Savoy;  question  box  opened. 

Evening  session.  7. 

Music;  Farm  Orchards.  W.  D.  Barr.  Lawrenceville:  discussion. C  J.Borden,  Lawrence' 
ville.  Questions  will  be  read  and  discussed  during  this  session.  Nothing  of  an  objection* 
able  character  will  be  noticed. 

Thursday— Woman's  Day— Morning  session,  9:90. 

Music:  Invocation.  Rev.  D.  S.  Moore;  Scenes  in  Our  Walks,  Mrs.  J.  R.  King.  Bridge- 
port; address.  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Lackey;  What  Can  a  Woman  Do  on  a  Farm,  Mrs.  W.  Sl.  White, 
Russellville. 

Afternoon  session,  1:15. 

Music;  paper  on  Domestic  Science.  Mrs.  S.  Rose  Carr,  Lis.  Followed  by  organisation  of 
the  Domestic  Science  Association  of  Lawrence  County;  election  of  officers  for  ensuing 
year. 

Officers  elected  fer  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Robert  Kingsbury,  Pinkstail;  secre- 
tary. W.  E.  Neal.  Bridgeport;  treasurer.  Mrs.  J.  R.  King,  Bridgeport. 

Average  daily  attendance,  300;  cost,  174.60. 
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Lee  C!ountt  Fabmebs'  Institute. 

Th«  umaal  m«etiiiff  was  held  ftt  the  Opera  House,  Amboy,  111.,  January  9  and  10, 1900. 

Offieers:  President,  J.  L.  Hartwell,  Dixon;  vice  president.  A.  A.  Beede,  Palmyra;  see- 
ffetary.  Boy  E.  Swiff  art,  Dixon;  treasurer,  Eusene  Baymond.  South  Dixon. 

ProKram—Tuesday,  January  9.    Momlnff  session,  10:45  o'clock. 

Prayer,  Bev.  E.  S.  Chandler,  Amboy:  address  of  welcome.  Mayor  Johnson,  Amboy;  re- 
«ponse,  W.  I.  GuiBn.  Paw  Paw;  address.  President  J.  L.  Hartwell;  business  and  reports  of 
•eeretary  and  treasurer. 

Afternoon  session.  1:16  o'clock. 

Appointment  of  committees:  Bural  Libraries,  Miss  Frances  LeBaron,  Elffin;  discussion; 
Breeding  and  Management  of  Swine,  G.  A.  Wlllmarth,  president  Illinois  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute; discussion:  Dalryinff  as  an  Adjunct  to  General  Farming,  Editor  D.  W.  Wilson,  Elffln 
Dairy  Beport;  discussion. 

Ereninff  session,  8  o'clock. 

Music;  Bural  Schools.  Prof.  John  W.  Cook,  DeKalb.  president  State  Normal  of  Northern 
Illinois;  discussion;  music;  Agricultural  Education,  (Illustrated  by  stereoptican)  Prof.  P. 
G.  Holden,  Champaign;  readlnar  of  prise  essays;  music. 

Wednesday,  January  10.    Morning  session,  10  o'clock. 

Prayer,  Bey.  A.  A.  Mohney,  Amboy;  Potato  Culture,  Lee  Sterry,  Dixon;  discussion; 
Corn— Fodder,  Daniel  8.  Mackay.  Mt.  Carroll,  president  Carroll  County  Farmers'  Institute; 
discussion. 

Afternoon  session,  1:80  o'clock. 

Prevention  of  Smut  in  Oats  and  Wheat.  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden.  Champaign,  State  Unlvers- 
ity  of  Illinois;  The  Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Cattle  for  Market.  U.  H.  Hughes,  Dixon;  dis- 
cussion; election  of  officers. 

Eyening  session  8  o'clock. 

Music:  Horticulture  on  the  Farm.  Mrs.  C.  Hey,  Dixon;  music:  Food  and  Nutrition.  Mrs. 
L  D.  Page,  Princeton;  music;  What  Can  the  Boy  Do  on  the  Farm.  G.  W.  Bice,  Mendota; 
music. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  J.  L.  Hartwell,  Dixon;  secretary, 
Charles  Hey,  Dixon;  treasurer,  W.  Badger,  Amboy. 

Average  daily  attendance,  000.    Cost,  9108.49. 

Next  Institute  at  Amboy  January  8-9,1901. 

Prises  were  given  for  essays  by  school  boys  and  girls. 


Frldar.  Octoner  IS 


Livingston  C!ounty  Fabmers'  Institute. 

b'  Open  Honie,  Pontlu,  IllinolB,  ThondrnT  and 

OQeers  of  'be  [niiiltme--PceBii]eDt.  S.  U.  Barnes.  Fairbnry;  Beeretur,  C.  R.  TombanKh; 

ProKTUn— Thonday  forenoon.  10  o'llook. 

Mnalc:  pnrer,  R»v.  J.  H.  Hatfield;  mnaio; 
PrealdeDt'B  addresa.  Marion  OallDPi  Th« 
Work  and  Hlsalon  at  barmen'  InitltotM. 
Q.  A.  Wnimarth,  Seneca.  President  llllnola 
Fanners'  Institute. 

Thnraday  aftrmoon,  1:90  o'clock. 

Magle  (mnilc  far  this  seiBlon  fnrnlihed  br 
llllnola  State  Reformatory):  The  Edueatloii 
of  the  Farmer.  C.  C.  Pervler.  ShelBeld. 
Presldeot  Bureau  County  Parmttrs'  Inatl- 
tnte;  maslci  IcaproTements  of  Honw 
aronnds.  Prof.  J.  C.  Blair.  Urban*.  Dnivoi^ 
sity  of  IIUdoU;  muglc- 

Tbaiidi.y  evenlne.  7:  SO  o'e1o«k. 

Vocal  aolo,  W.  L.  Miller:  The  Farmer  aa  > 
CltlKOD,  Joseph  (jarter.  Superintendent  of 
SohooU.  ChampalKn:  violin  daet,  Mle««a 
Lltta  Rathban  and  Hsrte  Patton;  leadinc, 
Ulss  Anna  Dlion;  vocal  solo.  8.  B.  Sims. 

Friday  (orenoOD.  9:30  o'clock. 

Uaalc;  Clover.  Joseph  C&rter:  vlollnsaiOt 
Hlsa  Grace  HcUnrray:  Farm  Hortlcnltnra. 
Prof.  J.  C.  Blair:  electlop  of  officer!. 

Friday  aftonioon.  1:80  o'clock. 

Soi^e,  EricksOD  Trio;  Teuhlnf  Damestle 
Economy,  Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Kedsle.  Bradler 
Polylecbnic  InsUtate,  Peoria;  readlns.  Hlas 
Belen  Scouller;  Poultry.  Hlller  Purvli. 

Officers  elected  for  the  eneolnB  year: 
Prealdent.  J.  W.  McDowell.  Fairbury;  Sec- 
retary. H.  B,  Taylor.  Falrbary:  TreasoMT. 
J.  B.  StrawD.  Forrest 

Averace dally attendance,ZiS.  Cuat,Cll.tt. 
Had  an  extenalve  eiblblt  of  Bralna.  fruit* 
and  vesetablei.  for  whlub  liberal  premliuna 
8.  M.  Barnes.  Falrbnry.  ^"  ■*''^' 


Logan  CJounty  Farmebs'  Ikbtitute. 

The  aiiDtial  maetlne  wu  held  at  tha  Cltr  Hall,  Lincoln.  III..  December  8. 7  kiid  S.  18 
OlBoeri-PresideDt,  Hod.  J.  T.  Porter,  Klkh«rt;  rice- Pre nM en t.  Wlllism  H.  Erani 
ooIni'tieoreljiT.  J-  W.  Jones,  Lincoln:  Tre&anrer.  John  A.  CrltcbBeld,  Broulwell. 

Prornm— Wedneidmy,  December  6.  Hom- 
Inr  teasloD.  lOo'clocy. 

Uu-ic,  plftDo;  Dr»7er.  Bct.  B.  M.  Tlnnon. 
pMtor  0.  P.  charoh.  Llneala;  sddreae  □( 
welcome,  E.  C.  Moos,  count j  Judae:  re- 
iponse.  A.  H.  Ukldwell.  Mew  HotUoil :  Presi- 
dent's sddress.  Hon,  J.  T  Foater.  Elkbart; 
report  of  lecreUrj,  J.  W.  Jones,  Lincoln: 
reiwrt  of  treainrer.  J.  A.  Crltchfleld,  BrOtA- 
well. 

Afternoon,  1  o'clock.  Women's  Seislon. 
Mrs.  E.  Q.  Oilesby.  President  LosanCouuty 
Domestic  Sc  Fence  Aiioeisiion,  presidins. 

MdsIc.  piano  solo.  Hlis  Anna  Evaos  Oal- 

£Cd.  Blkfaart:  address.  Iron  Sbarpenlnc 
DD.Hrs.  Pannle  M.  Bpalti.  Uasoo  county: 
Saslc,  Tocal  solo,  Mrs.  Uabel  Lampo.  New 
Dlland:  maslc.  Ladles'  Mandolin  Club:  ad- 
dress. The  Art  of  Butter  Uaklns.  Hra. 
Springer.  SprloKBeld:  discDssloa:  music, 
Ladles'  Mandolin  Ctab. 


Hnslc,  planu  suiu,  m 

Holland:  addrees.  Par: 

and  How  to  ObUin  Then..    _.   ..    

8npt.  Farm  and  Litr  Telepbone  Co.,  Parmer 
City:  disGQsaloD:  music,  piano  lolo:  addreae. 
How  We  Bnlld  Hood  Boada,  J.  Ed.  Miller, 
Monmoatb, 

Afternoon  aeaslon,  1  o'clock. 


^Friday,  December  B.    UoininK  leealOD,  10  ^-  '^-  Foster,  Elkhart. 

Hasle,  plana  solo:  Hy  Eipertenee  WItb  Clover,  dleeaoiion  led  bjr  John  MrHarry,  Har* 
ana:  A.  B,  Nicholson.  Llnooln;  Qeorre  Lacbenmerer,  Mt.  Pnlaskl.  and  H.  P,  Purvlance: 
music,  quartet,  Bansar  Broa.:  address,  Com  Culture  aud  lis  Commercial  Valne.  E.  8.  Fnra- 
man,  El  Paso.  111.,  Preiideacot  the  Illluols  Corn  Growers'  Asaoclaliun. 

AJtemoon  seislon.  1  o'oloek. 

Piano  solo.  Mies  Mae  Foster,  Elkharl:  election  of  officers  tor  enaulnE  year:  address  Pub- 
lic Warehouaea,  Warehousemen  and  Tbelr  Effect  Upon  the  Price  of  Qrain,  S.  B.  Tanner, 
Mloier:  muaic.  Mlas  Reed,  Lincoln:  address.  Rural  Mall  Delivery,  J,  B.  Curry,  Eminence: 
dlacuaslon. 

OfBcars  elected  (or  the  ensuluE  year:  President.  J.  T.  Poaler,  Elkhart:  SecreUry,  J.  W. 
Jones.  Lincoln:  Treasurer.  J.  A.  Crltchfleld,  Lincoln. 

A veraEe  dally  attend BDce.  too.  Cost.  II  17.86.  Had  an  exhibit  of  farm,  dairy  and  culinary 
prodDCta,  with  liberal  premiums. 


MoDoNOUQH  CouNTT  Fabmbbs'  Institute. 

MScara:    PrMldent,  A.  B.  8U<ikl«,  Good  Hap«;  MonUrr.  Frad  Mlaer,  Ad>lr: 
W.  w.  W«bb.  eood  HopA. 

The  ftDDna]  raMilDS  wM  hold  tD  thi  town  hall,  BlaodlniTille.  Fridv  and  Bat 
OetolMt  e  ud  I.  ISH. 


Promm—Tiiitj. 

pT»jn,  paitoi  of  the  H.  E.  eharch;  miute: 
Farm  iDBuraneea,  John  Dllrteb,  Blandiiu- 
Tlllei  Farm  Talaphouei,   Dr.   Blee,  DI*oo. 

IlliDOtS. 


of  RalslDK  Sheep.  W.  B.  Spiocr.  Bashnelli 


ETeninE  ielalon,  T:10  o'clock. 

Unslo;  reeitatlon,  Ulai  Qartnide  Hanklna, 
Seiota;  Orohard  UananmoDt,  Prof.  Blair. 
UnlTcrsitr  of  lUlDOlirUrbana. 

Satnidar.    HornluB  smiIoii.  10  D'oloek. 

Prarer,  putor  of  the  Baptist  ohnreh; 
music:  How  I  Breed  and  Balae  Hora,  Frank 
H.  HerioK.  BraadlnsTlllr;  ComparatlTt 
Valae  of  Food  for  Domestic  Animals.  John 
Haaton,  BlandlnaTille. 

Aftemooti   ■esalOD— Women's  svsaion.  10 

Better  Method s  In  Our  Homea.  Ura.  H.  M. 
Dualap,  Savoy.  111. 


question  box  will  tie  opened     Headqaartera 
A    T>   s.i.ki„   n^^  n„,-  "1"  ^  •'  S"**'  Balloa  where  reanced  ratM 

A.  R.  Stickle.  Good  Hope.  have  been  aecorsd. 


The  second  meeting  was  held  at  Bashnell,  ill..  In  West«rD  Normal  Colleca  Ohapel,  Feb- 
nary  l(  and  IK.  1900. 

pFogram— Wednesday,  February  U.    MomiuK  session,  10  o'clock. 

Music:  prayer.  Rev.  W.  W.  Morcan.  pastor  Baptlat  chnrcb;  address  of  welcome,  Hon.  C. 
C  Cbaln,  editor  UcDoDouEhDemocrnt.  Busbnell:  respoune,  F.  G.  Miner,  Adair,  secretary 
HcDoQOusb  Countr  Farmers'  IngtituCe:  music:  Farm  Telepbouea.  Mr.  Leander  Sarven, 
Prairie  City:  Better  Public  Roads,  Hon.  Q.  W.  Dean.  Adams,  director  Farmers'  Inatltnts, 
Utb  ConKraaslonal  Dislrict. 

Afternoon  session,  1:S0  o'clock. 

Muiloi  Public  Warehouses  and  Warehonae  Hen,  and  Their  Effects  on  the  Prices  of 
Oraln.  Mr.  S.  8.  Tanner.  Mlnteri  Haw  to  Improve  Oar  Conntry  Schools.  E^sldent  W.  W. 
Earnest,  Western  Normal  ColleKc.  fioebnell. 
Evenlor  session.  T:30  o'clock. 

Unaici  EducstloD  of  the  Farmer,  Hon.  G.  W.  Dean.  Adams. 
Thursday.  Febrnary  15.    HomlDK  session.  10  o'clock. 
Music:  prayer,  pastor  M.  E.  church.  Buahnell:  Rotation  of  Crops.  Mr.  W.  W.  Webb,  G«od 

=■■* •'  "">-    "-:!.  A.  A.  Adair.  Macotnb. 

>'clock. 
aree  of  the  MrDonouEb  County  Domestic  Science  Association,  Mrs.  O.  M.  M. 
resident.  Sooll-burK;  reritatlon,  Mn.  Blanche  Llndav,  Good  Hope:  Tbe  Object  and 
tie  Domestic  Scleoce  Association:  music:  Home  Influences  on  tbe  Youdk,  DeUa 
>n.  Bentley:  elecClon  of  officers  for  tbe  Domestic  Science  Association;  there  will  be 
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MoHenbt  County  Fabmbbs'  Institute. 

Th«  arnraal  meetins  was  held  at  Hanrard,  Janaary  Slit  and  February  let  and  2d.  1900. 

Officers— President.  Q^ortn  A.  Hunt,  Greenwood;  Secretary.  M.  Zlmpleman.  Marenffor 
Treasurer.  H.  T.  Thompson,  Huntley. 

Program— Wednesdayt  January  31, 1900.    Momlns  session,  10:80  o'clock. 

Prayer;  music;  address  of  welcome.  Mayor  J.  A.  Sweeney.  Harvard;  response,  Fred 
Hatch,  Bprlnsr  Grove;  Soil  Exhaustion  and  How  to  Prevent  it.  Miller  Purvis,  Lake  Forest; 
music;  Tile  Drainage  for  Highways,  H.  H.  Thompson.  Huntley. 

All  subjects  open  for  discussion  at  the  close  of  each  address. 

Afternoon  session,  1:S0  o'clock. 

Music;  How  I  Fenced  My  Farm.  H.  D.  Hugrhes.  Antioch;  The  Value  of  Improved  Live 
Stock,  Fred  Hatch,  Spring  Grove;  music;  Road  Improvement,  W.  L.  Eaton.  Rockford. 

Evening  session,  7:S0  o'clock.  Ladies'  session,  conducted  by  Mrs.  B,  W.  Overton,  Rich- 
mond. 

Music,  Ladies'  Quartette.  Harvard;  prayer.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Krotser,  Harvard;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition, Mrs.  I.  D.  Page.  Princeton;  duet,  small  boys;  recitation,  Mrs.  Delia  Earl,  Hebron; 
Scientific  Training  for  Housekeepers.  Mrs.  I.  D.  Page;  solo,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Crumb.  Harvard; 
recitation.  Miss  Buth  Overton,  Richmond;  music.  Ladies'  Quartette. 

Thursday,  February  1, 1900.    Morning  session,  10  o'clock. 

Music:  prayer;  What  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Farmer  can  do  for  Each  Other* 
Prof.  E.  Davenport,  Dean  of  the  State  Agricultural  College.  Urbana;  The  Silo  and  its  Use, 
H.  D.  Hughes.  Antioch;  music;  The  Relation  of  Feed  to  Butter  Fat  as  Shown  by  the  Oil 
Test,  M.  Long,  Greenwood. 

Thursday,  Fesruary  1, 1900.    Afternoon  session,  1:80  o'clock. 

Music;  Balanced  Rations  for  Dairy  Cows.  Prof.  E.  Davenport,  Urbana:  The  Benefits  of 
Mutual  Farm  Insurance,  David  Hunter,  Rockford;  music;  music;  A  Few  of  MyMlstakes* 
Miller  Purvis. 

Evening  session,  7:80  o'clock. 

Music.  Lyric  Quartette,  Harvard;  What  is  Taught  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
How  it  is  Done,  Prof.  E.  Davenport,  Urbana;  solo.  Miss  Beatrice  Gave,  Urbana;  Farming- 
Then  and  Now,  or  in  the  408  Compared  with  the  Present,  H.  C.  Mead.  West  McHenry;  duet. 
Miss  Gaye  and  Mr.  Anderson;  The  Mission  of  Our  County  Fair,  A.  3.  Wright.  Secretary 
McHenry  County  Fair:  solo,  S.  E.  Anderson,  Harvard;  Sixty  Years  Behind  the  Plow,T.  J. 
VanMatre,  Fayette,  Wis.;  music,  Lyric  Quartette. 

Friday,  February  2, 1900.   Morning  sessioif,  10  o'clock. 

Music:  praver;  Keeping  a  Flock  of  Breeding  Ewes  at  a  Profit,  H.  D.  Hughes.  Antioch; 
Farm  Fences,  M.  Ziinpelman,  Marengo;  music;  Economical  Improvements  of  Live  Stock, 
Prof.  E.  Davenport,  Urbana;  Poultry  on  the  Farm,  Miller  Purvis,  Lake  Forest. 

Afternoon  session,  1:80  o'clock. 

Music;  election  ol  officers  and  delegates;  reports  of  committees;  music;  The  Farm  Gar- 
den, Miller  Purvis,  Lake  Forest;  Dairying  on  the  Farm,  H.  D.  Hughes,  Antioch;  Things  Are 
Not  as  They  Used  to  be.  T.  J.  Van  Matre,  Fayette,  Wis. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  George  A.  Hunt,  Greenwood;  Secre- 
tary, M.  Zlmpelman,  Marengo:  Treasurer,  H.  T.  Thompson,  Huntley. 

Average  daily  attendance,  400.    Cost,  $111.88. 


McLean  Codnti  FABMaas'  Inbtitctb. 


Offlesn  McLein  Coan);  Fannen'  Institute— PraiMont, 

S  resident.  OBC»r  Bennet,  Leror:  necretarr,  ''■-   "    -    - 
.  BaldridKS,  Bloom  in  Eton. 


Prorrun— TnesdaT.  JaDnsTT  It,  mominc 
■eeslon.iaioa  o'clock. 
^nslOj^  'S9'i    5''!?i_'''?*"Si  Stnreeoni 

iSui, 

mlnartaD;    ireaaDrer'a     report.    W.    3, 

Baldridce,  BIoomlnstODjkddrets,  The  Work 
and  HiKBion  of  Fumera'  Initltate*,  Hon. 
U.  A.  Wlllmartb.  tteoeCK,  preifdent  IIIIdoU 
State  PanoerB'  Institute. 

Afternoon  leiilOD.  I;30  o'clock. 

IiaM   8.    HaTmond.    Sidney,    p'reildlnc. 


Piatt  Coantir  Parmer*'  InBtltnte. 

Hnslc,  piano  solo.  Mr.  K.  Schlllfni;  ad- 
dress,  Avricnltnral  Education.  Hon.  U.  A. 
Wlllmarlh;  address.  H<^rket  Qardenlnrand 
nard«DinE  (or  the  Farmer.  L.  H.  Leaton, 
Normal. 

Wedaeaday,  Jatinatr  IT.  momlsK  eeislon. 


T  F^rmere'  Institute. 
9  solo,   Arthur  Loar: 


D.  B.  Stubblefleld.  OoTel.  dress,  B'eet  Cmtle  Situation  In  Centra)  Illi- 

noil.  Kruik  H.  Punk.  Bloa.ulnrton:  sd- 
dresR.  Cattle  FeedlnE  and  OrazinE  for  Profit.  John  Imboden.  Deratar;  discuBBlon,  BaEh 
Hruemsn.  LeilnEUiD:  L.  E.  Haker.  Downs:  O.  P.  )JkkEES,  DaDvers:  address.  Hoes  aud 
UowtoRnlseTbsm.  D.  P.  McCraekrn.  HsiIdd:  discussion.  C.  C.  Brown,  BeTWorth;  Frank 
Benjamin,  bloomin^on;  Wm.  VaodeTetider.  LeiluEton. 

Afternoon  session,  1 :3a  o'clock— Don  est  lo  Science  Session— Mrs.  Joseph  Carter.  Cham" 
palEn.  presldlDE,  president  Illinois  Assoclstlon  Domestic  ijclence. 

Instrumental  solo.  Hiss  Bffle  Alllxon.  assistant  teacber to  Mr.  Skinner.  Wealeyan  Gallon 
of  Music;  psoer.  How  Shall  We  LIfpI  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Barlow:  A  Leaf  From  My  Cookluc 
School  Note  Bonk.  Miss  Era  Atkinnon;  ri-cltsllon.  The  New  Version.  A  Little  Cook:  paper. 
The  Domestle  Science  Agxociatton.  Its  Scope  and  Valne  to  Farmers'  WIt's.  Mrs.  S.  Nobis 
Kins:  vocal  solo,  Miss  Isabel  SCenlek.  ssiilstaat  teacher  to  Urs.  iikluDer.  Wesleran  Colten 
of  Music:  paper,  antrltlon.  Mrs.  I.  D.  Pase.  Princeton.  III. 

EveninE  session.  7:30  o'clock. 

F.  M.  Borders,  Clinton.  presldlDE.  president  DeWItt  Countr  Famiers'  Instltnte. 

Music.  Weslerau  Olee  Club:  recitation:  address.  How  to  Eeeo  tbe  Old  Han  i>n  the 
Farm.  Air.  Joseph  Carter,  Champalrn. 
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Thursday  January  18,  momiuff  settlon.  10:00  o'clock. 

F.  W.  Beardsley.  Sibley,  prealdlnff.  president  Ford  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

Music,  clarionet  solo,  Clark  B.  Stewart:  address.  The  Farmer  as  a  Horse  Breeder,  Geo. 
Williams,  Athens,  111.,  secretary  Illinois  Horse  Breeders'  Association;  discussion.  Capt.  S. 
N.  Eiuff,  Bloominrton;  Wm.  Hurt,  Arrowsmith;  C.  K.  Ream.  Gridley:  Thomas  Kent,  Lex- 
inffton:  address.  Dairying  as  an  Adjunct  to  Oeneral  Farming.  W.  J.  Barnes,  McLean;  dis- 
cussion, F.  L.  Gaston,  Normal;  Joseph  Wrinkle,  Danvers;  W.  D.  Snow,  Bloomington. 

Afternoon  session,  1:80  o'clock. 

Oscar  Bennett,  Leroy,  presiding,  vice  president  McLean  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

Music,  piano  solo,  Frank  Harvey;  address.  The  Science  of  Breediuff,  Feedinir  and  Care 
of  Sheep.  J.  M.  Burt.  Arminflrton;  discussion,  Jacob  Zieirler,  Clinton;  Robert  Reed,  Bloom- 
inston;  J.  C.  Wakefield,  Hey  worth;  introduction  of  resolutions;  election  of  oi&cers:  sale 
of  exhibits. 

Oi&cers  elected  for  the  ensuius  year:  President,  B.  D.  Funk,  Shirley;  secretary,  J.  M. 
Anthony,  Bloomin£ton;  treasurer,  J.  F.  Moore,  Bloomington. 

Ayeraffe  daily  attendance,  800;  cost  of  Institute.  8146  60.  Had  an  extensive  exhibit  of 
fann,  dairy  and  culinary  products,  for  which  liberal  premiums  were  paid. 


Maoon  Countt  Fabmebs'  Institutb, 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Decatur. 

Officers— President,  William  H.  Bean,  Blue  Mound;  Secretary,  C.  A.  Thrift,  Forsythe: 
Treasurer,  C.  H.  Scott,  Mt.  Zion. 

Program  not  reported. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuinsr  year:    President,  William  H.  Bean,  Blue  Mound;  Secre- 
tary, C.  A.  Thrift,  Forsythe;  Treasurer,  C.  H.  Scott,  Mt.  Zion. 

Average  daily  attendance,  800.   Cost,  800. 


Macoupin  County  Farmbbs'  Institute. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Carlinville,  December  20  and  21. 1899. 

Officers— E^sident,  W.  B.  Otwell,  Carlinville:  Secretary,  Bobt.  Whiteley,  Carlinville; 
Treasurer,  B.  G.  Duckies,  Carlinville, 

Program— 1  o'clock  p.  m. 

Meetinsrcalled  to  order  by  President  W.  B.  Otwell:  prayer:  paper  on  pool  try.  What  I 
Would  Do  Were  I  to  Start  Over  Again.  S.  A.  Rigg.  Palmyra.  III.;  address.  Benefits  to  Be  De- 
rived from  Farmers'  Institutes,  G.  A.  Willmarth,  Seneca,  III..  President  Illinois  State  Insti- 
tutes; Benefits  to  Be  Derived  by  the  Farmer  at  Our  County  Fairs,  8.  B.  Dugger,  Womao,IlL 

Bvening  session.  7:80  o'clock. 

Music,  string  duet,  mandolin  and  guitar,  James  Brown  and  Alfred  Mayfleld;  essay.  The 
District  School.  Mary  Murphy,  Carlinville;  vocal  solo,  selection,  Grace  Kaurauff.  Carlinville: 
recitation,  selection.  Prof.  Wesley  Challacombe:  music,  selection,  male  quartet.  Prof.  ChiU- 
lacombe,  Jas.  Brown,  Harry  Cundall,  Herbert  Orowder;  address.  Our  Young  Men,  Rev.  J. 
A.  Lucab,  Carlinville;  music. 

Thursday,  6  a.  m. 

Address,  Com,  W.  H.  Rowe,  Jacksonville;  address.  Cattle  for  Mscoupin  County,  Macou- 
pin County  for  Cattle.  Charles  E.  Denby.  Carlinville;  address.  Tiling.  D.  T.  Michaels,  Car- 
linville; address.  Exhibits  at  County  Institutes,  Ed.  Grimes,  Raymond,  111. 

Thursday  afternoon,  1:80  o'clock. 

Type  and  Quality  in  Live  Stock,  A.  P.  Grout.  Winchester,  111.;  address.  The  Relation  of 
the  Farmer  and  His  Cow  to  Bach  Other,  C.  L.  Stoddard.  Carlinville;  papers,  Dairying  and 
Butter  Making.  J.  W.  Boatman.  A.  B.  Steidley,  Carlinville,  III. 

Thursday  evening.  7:80  o'clock. 

Music,  piano  duo,  selection.  Misses  Liszie  and  Marie  Steinmeyer;  music,  contralto  solo, 
selection,  Margsret  Westermeier:  essay.  Domestic  Economy.  Mrs.  Lou  Watson,  Bamett.IlI.; 
vocal  solo,  Mrs.  T.  K.  Gore:  vocal  solo,  Mis^  Mildred  Rowe:  recitation,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Barcus; 
vocal  solo.  Miss  Mary  Selgel;  address.  The  Making  of  a  Man,  T.  H.  Marsh.  Alton. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuiog  year:  President,  W.  B.  Otwell,  Carlinville;  Secretary, 
W.  H.  Stoddard,  Carlinville:  Treasurer,  R.  E.  Chiles.  Comer.  *^ 

Average  daily  attendance,  500.    Cost,  896.26. 

k 


Madison  County  Fabhbbs'  Institctb. 


L.  A.  Splea.  E^Bldeut,  St.  Jacob. 


Friday,  Not.  ]7,18W,9:30>.  m. 

HnBlo.  St.  Jabob  HaodollD  aad  Onltar 
elnb;  report*  of  affleen;  reports  of  delo- 
KaCea  to  State  InsUtute:  apiiolDtmnit  ot 
committee b;  addreai.  Com  Culture  uid  ita 
Commercial  Prodacta,  E,  8.  FSiranian,  EI 
Pa>o.  rrealdenl  of  [lllnoia  Com  Qrowert' 
Aasociatloo;  dlseuaaloD:  addresa.  Practical 
aad  ProBtable  Fruit  GrawlDE.  W.  A.  Youde, 
Batleri  diacnaalau.  lad  br  C^aa.  FaEenrotE. 
or  EdwardsTlIIe,  and  E.  Hoilard,  of  Helvllle; 
music,  piano  aolo.  Mrs.  L.  MIckaeh. 


Mlaaea   Lottie  Warman  aod  Llaale  Leder- 
„„ .   .Joja)   Beana,  Their  Value  ai  Farm  Cropa, 

!d  br  Fred  PeonlnK,  Eut  Alton:  mnile.daet,  Hn. 


iT'^oT  fSoJa)   Beana,  Their  Value  ai  Farm  Croj 

_ .ia.OlneridUcuaslon.  led  by  Fr-*   -— '--    "■--   " '-  ■■— ■  ^ 

Hlcksch  and  Mlaa  Nellfe  Stt 


Friday.  Norember  17, 18OT.  7:30  p.  m. 

Thla  aeaalrm  will  be  Id  cbarge  ot  ihe  Madison  County  Domeatie  Science  Aasoclatlou. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Spies,  presldeni;  Hra.  E.  W.  Burronstia.  Tlce  prealdent:  Hiss  Anna  Boblnaon, 
lecretary:  Mta.  L.  Doriey  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Cnlp.  execatire  commUtee. 

Uasle.  St  Jacob  Mandolin  and  Guitar  clnb;  recitation.  Hisn  Ethel  Fsires.  St.  Jacob;  ad- 
dress. Whatibe  Illinois  AssoclatloQ  of  Domettle  Solence  Is  Dolus,  Mies  Anna  RoblnaoD, 
Iiibertr  Prairie,  aecretary  Madison  County  Domestic  Science  Association;  mnalc.  piano 
iolo,  Un.  Jas,  0.  Miller.  St.  Jacob;  addresn,  The  Qlrlon  theFarm.  Ura.  Wm.  H.  CartwrlRht. 
TJpper.Alton:  music.  Oratitfork  quartet:  addre-s.  P.  Q.  Holden.  Urbana;  muale.  Qrantfork 
quartet:  recitation.  The  Flood  and  [be  Ark.  John  Aeblscber.  St.  Jacob;  mnalc,  Oranttorll 

Saturday,  NoTember  18, 1899,  tl;30a.  m. 

Music,  St.  Jacob  Mandollu  and  Quitar  club;  address.  Why  are  Dairy  Profits  Smalil  Lee 
3.  Dorser.  More:  discussion,  led  by  .ioseah  Blattner  and  Fred  Stocker,  ot  Blshland;  ad- 
dreas.  Carina  for  UUk,  J.  A.  Latter,  Jr..  HiEbland,  lll.,ot  AKriculturalCollere,  Champalsn; 
dlicnsalOD. 

MadlsoQ  Conntf  Domestic  Science  Aasoclatlon.  M.  E.  church.  9;3I(  a.  m.,  Saturday,  No*. 
IB.  IBW, 

Hnsloi  The  Model  Kitchen.  Mrs.  L.  A.  Splea.  St.  Jacob:  Practical  Hints  to  Practical  Peo- 
ple, MIbb  a.  Robinson.  LIbertyPralrle:  muslii:  How  Can  the  Domsailc  Sconce  Anaoclatlon 
be  Made  Helpful  to  H-amiers'  Wives.  Mrs.  E.  W.  BnrrouEhs.  KdirardBVllle:  The  Homo  Edu- 
cation of  Children.  Mra.  W.  H.  CsrtwriBbt.  ITppei  Alton:  music. 

Saturday.  November  IS.  1B».  1;S0  p.  m. 

Music.  Mandolin  and  Qnltarclub:  reports  o(  eammltt«es:  election  ofotScersi  addnn. 
Wastes  on  the  Farm.  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden.  Urbana.  from  the  UnlTerslty  of  Illinois,  AcrlCDl- 
tural  Experiment  Station;  diacnsslon;  music.  St.  Jacobs  Ladles'  quartet:  baby  show  not  a 
part  ot  the  Institute  program. 

OSlcera  elected  for  the  ensninK  year:  President.  L.  A.  Splea.  St.  Jaooba;  secretary.  Lm 
B.  Dorser.  More;  treasnrer,  Lee  8.  Dorsey.  Moro. 

Averace  dally  attendance,  7S0:  coat,  (96.80. 


Mabion  County  Fabhbbs'  Institutb, 


Uusie;  iDVOutloDi  tddreu  of  waloome,  UarorT.  S.  Hanbft]].  Sftlcm:  reapoDia.  J.  H. 
Oraeo,  Preildent  County  ParmerB'  Iii<tltat«;  Tlmotb;  knd  Red  Top  for  ProDt.  H.  N.  Wood- 
wud.Odln:  MbIodb  ts.  Strewberrlei.  QUbert  Boats,  Wklnut  Hill;  How  to  Qrow  Wheat, 
Forreat  Shuftfelt.  Salem;  Saja  Beans  and  Cow  Peaa.  A.  A.  Hlncklsy.  DaBoi*. 

NooD  tDtermliislon. 

RalRlne  and  Feeding  Sheep  far  Profit.  A.  J.  Harrer.  Salem;  Hortiealture,  A.  0.  Beal.Ut. 

?smon:  PteklDK.  Packfrnr  aod  MsrkeclnK  Ventsbles  and  Fruit,  EdiarQ.  Davla  and  joaeph 
pies,  Chicago:  Uomettic  Bcienoe.  Sarah  H.  Beal.  Mt.  Vemou. 
I^eoond  day. 
UaaiOi_SwIne  Ralilns  and  Feeding.  J.  D.  Telford,  Salem;  Planting  and  Balllne  a  Peach 

grebard,  Wm.  ferrine,  Cenlralla;  ScrarlDa  and  Cultivation  for  Fruit.  H  A.  AldricL.Neoaa; 
urConntry  ScboDliandTheirRolatlan  to  tbeFanuer.  J.  E.  Wbitchurcb.  Conutr  Supertn- 
tendent  of  SohoolB. 
Noon  Into rml II ion. 
The  Farm  from  the  Parmer  Boy '■  Standpoint.  Judee  J.  B.  Eaffy.  Salem:  Type  and  Qnal- 

Sin  Farm  Slock,  A.  P.  Oront,  Wfnoheater:  Broom  Corn  aa  a  Crop  for  Profit  in  Uarlon 
nnty,  J.  R.  Honroe.  Sell:  reporta  of  ofBoeri;  report  of  committee;  appointment  ot  dele- 
mtea  to  State  meeting;  election  ot  office raiaeleetlon  ot  place  ot  next  meetlns. 

OfHeeraelacted  tar  tbecDBolnK  year;    Preaident.  A.  V.  Sehennerhorn.  KlornDtidy:  See- 
retary.  Lincoln  Kell.  Salem;  Treasurer,  A.  J.  Harvey,  Balem. 
Avenure  dally  altnidanae.  100.    Coat  M. 


Mabshall  Ck>UNTr  Fabhbrb'  Institute. 

The  annnal  meetlns  waa  held  In  new  opera  hooie,  Hvnry,  III-  Friday  and  Satnrday 
Deoember  1  and  2.  1B09. 

Offioera— President,  C.  J.  Held.  Laoou;  Vice-President,  P.  F.  Thierry;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Elmer  Qulnn. 
Prosram— Friday.  December  1. 
Call  to  order  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.i  prayer. 
Bev.  A.  K.  Tultla:  addreaaot  welcome.  Mayor 
B.  F.  Forreat;  renponse.   Hra.  C.  J.  Held. 
Laoon;  paper.  Feliowalilp  Amons  Farmera. 
Clarence  Uroiseup.  Wenona;  disonsslon,  H. 
B.  Ulller,  Hopewell;  DBper.  What  la  the  Host 
ProBtable  Breed  of  Hosa  for  the  Parmer*  to 
Balse.  H.  E.  Broaddus.  Varna;  discussion. 
Thorn  aa  Honler,  Henry. 
bReceaatlllliSOp.m. 


8.  S.  U( 

fioberts;  papei. . 

Sboald  UDderetaud.    Mli 


ouuuiu  i^uueraiauu,  mjBa  iiimma  otrawn, 
Lacon;  dlaeusslon,  T.  F,  Clover.  Henry;  J. 
8.  Thompaon.  Laoon;  addreas.  The  Host 
Frofliable  Breed  of  Horaea  for  the  Parmer 
to  Raise.  F.J.  Berry,  Chlca([o;  dlBonBaiou, 
Bobert  Burtreas,  Wenona;  JTO.  Hill,  Henry: 
paper.  Is  Fruit  Culture  Profltable  In  Mar- 
.,...,  j,._-^  ^  «   „_- dIscuBslon. 

discussion. 


shall  ^anty.C.E.  Burt.  Henry;  dlscui 
Frank  Shelton.Toluca;  paper.  Kitchen  I 

Kr.  Mr*.  Peter  Hel  ■    •' 
inle  Tall.  Henry. 


Brentnc  sesalon,  7:10  o'< 


Saturday.  December  £.   S;Wa.m. 

Prayer,  Rev.  A.  K.  Tallls;  uaper.  Poultry 
(or  Profit,  W.  8.  Harrison,  Henry:  dlscna- 
■lon,  A.  a.  Kemp.  Wenona:tpaper,  The  Past, 

Present  and  Future  ot  tba  Cattle  Bualness, 


Reuben  Braaddna.  Varna;  dlscuaalon,  A.  C, 
Uarvin.  Wenona;  J.  E.  Qnlnn,  Henry;  duet, 
Hisses  Clara  Williams  and  Edna  Powers, 

Henry;  report  of  delegate  to  State  Institute.  C.  J.  Held,  Lacon. 

— 19F 


A.  lb  Tomer:  saMr.  Adaptlnr  One's  Self  to  Their  Pi»ltlOD  in  Life.  Elite  Speiry,  Laeon; 
dluu»loD.  J.  H.  Eirknatiiok,  Henm  paper.  What  are  the  Uost  Profitable  Qratna  for  a 
Hanhall  County  Fumer  to  ftalaet  B  M.  Stoddard,  Tolucaj  dlaonialon.  Andrew  Baeohlet, 
Lacon:  J.  H.  Williams.  Putnam:  Jobn  Tnrobull,  LaPnlrie. 

Bacesa  to  1  ;30  p.  m. 

RecitatloD,  Hlu  BdlthOalnn.  Henry;  eleotlon  of  offloera:  paper.  Hoat  Profitable  Breed 
of  Bbeep  on  tbti  Farm,  C.  W.  Uonler.  LaPraiiie:  diMnislan.  H.  J.  French  and  H.  A.  Winter. 
WsDOnai  GeoTse  Vail,  Henry;  addresi.  Prerentlon  of  Smat  In  Oats.  Prof.  P,  O.  Holden, 
Chanpalen:  paper.  How  »hall  We  Edneate  Our  Soyi  tor  Socceaafnl  Farmers!  Wlllli  Hills. 
Ht.  Palatine:  discussion,  Oeorae  StrawD.  Liacon. 

Officers  electrd  for  the  enanlns  rear:  President.  C.  J.  Hsld,  Laoon:  Secrttary  and 
Treasurer,  H.  J.  French.  Wenona. 

Average  daily  attendance,  ISO.   Cost  of  titltate  ITT.SB. 

Had  an  exhibit  of  com,  butter,  bread  and  apples. 


Mason  Codnty  Pabhbbs'  Ihbtitdtb. 

The  annual  meeMnK  was  held  In  Prank's  Opera  Honie.  Mason  City.  111..  Wednesday  and 
Tbarsday.  October  1  and  G.  1808. 

OfBcera— Charles  Hlmmel.  Prenldent.  Bishops;  Oeorse  W«im«r,   Seeretary.  Topoka; 
Hlas  Lena  HcHarry.  Treamirer.  Hason  City. 

PcoKram— Wednesday,  Ootobec  *.  Vom- 
Inr  session.  10  o'clock. 

Music;  Invocation.  Bev.  FlaEre,  Hason 
City;  address  of  welcome.  Uayor  Carslll: 
response.  Q.  0.  Bappins.Havana:  Our  Poul- 
try Interests.  J.  W.  Safter.  Hasan  City: 
Prodncta  of  Com,  E.  8.  Fursman.  El  Paao. 
I    111.;  election  of  officers. 

Aftemoon  seaaion.  liX)  o'clock. 

Hualc:  Com  Culture.  E.  8.  Fursman,  El 
Paso:  discusalon,  J.  W.  McHarry,  Havanai 
music;  Stock  FeedInK,  Ralph  Allen.  Delk- 
van;  dlscDsalon.  T.  N.  Sutton,  Oeoree  Uath- 
ers,  8.  B.  Spear,  all  of  Hason  City:  Public 
Roads.  E.  A.  Wallace,  Havana;  discussion, 
8.  F.  Porter,  Hason  Olty,  J.  Q.  Spalts. 
.    Haaito:  music. 

BvenlnE  ssBslou,  T:BCI  o'clock. 

Husio;  reclUtlon.  Guy  Porter,  Hason  City; 
The  Necessity  and  Relation  of  County,  Dis- 
trict and  State  Institutes,  general  discus- 
sion. Oliver  Wilson.  HaenoUa,  III.:  mnslo; 
Farmins  as  a  ProBresslTB  Sclsnce,  Q.  W. 
Scarlet,  Havana;  discussion.  B.  D.  Biner. 
Hason  City;  mnslo. 

Thursday  mamlnB.  10  o'clock. 

Uuilc;  invocation:  Horticulture  and  Fmlt 
for  the  Farm.  C.  W.  Whitnall.  Peoria;  dis- 
cussion. W.  W.  Baker.  Tallola,  C.  E.  Hlm- 
mel. Bishops:  muaie;  Clover  as  Feed  and 
Fertiliser.  Prof.  P.  Q.  Holden.  Champalni 
general  dlsounsion:  music. 

Afternoon   session.  1:30  o'clock.    Ladlaa' 


The  House  We  Live  In.  Urs.  Enlows:  Qov- 

emment  In  the  Home,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Lowers. 

Chas.  E.  Hlmmel.  Bishops.  Topeka;    Domeallc  Economy,    Urs.    Nellie 

Kedzle.  Pearla-  eeneral  discussion:  mnslc. 

Averasedally  attendance.  Its.   Cost,m.tS. 


Massao  CotJNTT  Fabubbs'  Institute. 

The  umnftl  meetfns  ma  held  at  Metropoll*.  III.,  November  Zl  and  ZZ.  18W. 
Offleen— Preildent,  f.  A.  Armitroas,  Maaiee:  Vlce-Prealdent.  Andrew  DaTlsalon,  He- 
tropoUs:  Seoretarr,  EIm.  C.  Behneeman.Unlon-ville;  Treaanrer.  J.  F.  HeCartner,  HetropolU. 


AddreiB  ot  w 
raapmiBe,  Preildent  P.  A.  ArniatronKl  Rota- 
tion o(  Crops.  J.  H.  HolIInsaworth.  Rld^e 

Afternoon  aoaslon,  1  o'clock. 


Even  Ins  aesalon,  T:30  o'clock. 

Mnale;  orianliation  o(  Domestic  Solenea 
SoeletT;  lecture,  The  Parmer's  B07,  J.  H. 
HDlllnssworth,  Bidge  Farm. 

Wednesday,  NoTember  32,    Homing  sei* 

Wheat  Cnltn  re. W.  P. White,  Cutler;  Dairy- 
ing. Andrew  DaTlison,  Metropolis;  election 
o(  offlcers:  mlieellaneous  baslness. 

Afternoon  session.  1  o'clock. 

Soil  UaDaffement.  prof,  P.  Q.  Holdeo, 
tJrbana:  Aericultare  Bdncatlou  [Q  the  Raral 
Schools,  J.  U.  SenioldB,  Conntr  Superin- 
tendent, HetropoUs.  Qeneral  dlscnislon  will 
tallow  each  ot  the  subjects. 

Officers  elected  tor  the  enanlns  year: 
President.  Oeo.  C  Scbneeman.  UnloDTllle: 
Sooretarr,  W.  P.  CockerlU.  Uetropoils; 
Treasnret,  J.  F.  McCartney.  Metropolis. ' 

Averajte  dally  attendance,  ICO.  CoBt.l88,(HI. 

F.  A.  ArmstronE.  Massao. 


Menabd  County  Faemees'  Institute. 

Held  In  the  court  bouse.  Petersbnre.  111.,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January  ill  and  11.1900. 

Offlcera-H.  A.  Wood,  Petersburs.  President]  J.  H.  Kincald,  Athens,  Vice-President;  1. 
H.  Beard,  FeterabnrK,  Secretary;  C.  E.  Smoot.  Feterabarg,  Treasurer. 

PrDKTwn— Tuesday,  January  U.    Homing  aesalon,  10  o'clock. 

Uuiie;  prayer.  Sev.  Tbeo.  Kemp:  report  of  secratary.  I.  H.  Beard;  report  o(  treasurer, 
Cbar'es  Smoot:  President's  address,  B.  A.  Wood;  Hlstjikfls  otlSM,  two  minute  talks;  CoOp- 
Qratlon  Amons  Farmers,  Col.  Charles  F.  Hllla,  director  of  the  17th  Concresslonal  district. 
gprlnsBeld. 

Afternoon  sesBlon,  1:  IS  o'clock. 


*  Beneficial  Besults.  Mr.  Henry  Wallace.  EdlMr 

.,.,...^,  »._,._.«_  ■^i.m^-,..^,  _»...v-.,  The  Country  School.  Hon,  Alfred  BayllsB.  Stato 
Superintendent  Pabllc  Instmctlon.SprlnBfleld:  music;  reading.  Mrs.  E.  L.  GleaaOD,  Men- 


EvenlDC  Betsion,  T;30  o'clock. 

Music,  Manhattan  Quartette:  address,  The  Country  School.  Hon,  Alfred  Bayllss.  Stato 

ouperintendont  Pnbllc  InBtruotlon.SprlnBfleld;  music;  reai*' —  ""    *"    '     "' "~ 

4ota,Ill.:  address,  Mr.  Henry  Wallace.  Dei  Moinel,  Iowa. 
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Wednesday.  Janaur  17^    Mominir  session.  9:80  o'clock. 

Music:  prayer.  Rev.  W.  B.  Olmstead;  paper.  Tuberculosis  In  Relation  to  4nimal  Indus- 
try and  Public  Health,  Dr.  W.  J.  Lawson.  v.  S.;  paper.  The  Farm  Telephone  and  Some 
Other  Things.  I.  H.  Beard;  Jest  Hoir.  Fred  H.  Rankin.  Athens,  111. 

Afternoon  session,  1 :80  o'clock. 

Music;  recitation.  MataQrosboll;  open  parliament,  conducted  by  ladles;  topic,  How  to 
Make  Country  Homes  More  Attractive  and  Promote  Sociability;  music;  recitation,  Alice 
Bnsley;  paper.  A  Housekeeper's  View  on  Pending  Problems,  Mrs.  Lena  Batterton;  address. 
Rural  influences.  Mrs.  £.  L.  Gleason.  Mendota,  111. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuinic  year:  President,  H.  A.  Wood*  Petersburg;  Secretary* 
I.  H.  Beard,  Petersburg:  Treasurer.  C.  E.  Sweet,  Petersburir. 

Average  daily  attendance.  400.  Cost,  188.48.  Had  exhibits  of  grains,  Tegetables, -fruits, 
dairy  and  culinary  products. 


Meroeb  County  Farmers'  Institute 

And  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Domestic  Science  Association,  Gilbert's  Hall^ 
Viola,  111.,  December  J 4  and  15, 1880. 

Officers  of  institute:  President,  P.  M.  Camahan,  Aledo:  yice  president,  John  Montgom- 
ery, Aledo;  secretary,  R.  M.  Pinkerton,  Viola;  treasurer,  J.  Q.  Haverfleld,  Joy. 

Officers  of  Association:  President.  Mrs.  Willard  Carter,  Aledo;  secretary,  Mrs.  Mary 
McHard,  Aledo. 

Program— Thursday,  December  14.    Morning  session,  8:80  o'clock. 

Prayer,  Rev.  G.  D.  Hensell;  address.  P.  M.  Camahan,  president  Mercer  County  Insti- 
tute; paper.  The  Farmers  and  Our  County  Fair,  A.  L.  Woodhams  and  Samuel  Durston,  Mew 
Windsor. 

Afternoon  session,  1:80  o'clock. 

Prayer,  Rev.  T.  G.  Morrow;  piano  solo.  Miss  Elisabeth  Crosby:  vocal  solo.  Miss  Nellie 
Harkrader.  Alexis;  declamation,  Herbie  Smith;  song,  Bertha  L.  Stewart;  address.  Making 
an  Orchard,  What  to  Do  and  What  not  to  Do  and  Why,  F.  Li.  Williams,  Tamaroa.  111.;  Ques- 
tion box.  Alva  Jary,  Sunbeam,  IlL 

Evening  session.  7:80  o'clock. 

Prayer,  Rev.  H.  W.  Fisk,  D.  D.;  song,  Gilchrist  quartette;  piano  solo;  declamation,  Nora 
Morris;  song.  Lila  Crosby:  address.  Education  of  Our  Boys  and  Girls,  Alfred  Bayllss, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Springfield,  111.;  song,  quartette,  short  talk,  C.  L» 
Gregory,  Aledo. 

Friday,  December  15.    Morning  session,  8:80  o'clock. 

The  Association  of  Domestic  Science  holds  this  session  and  the  officers  of  the  same  will 
preside. 

Prayer,  Rev.  G.  D.  HenMell;  song,  quartette;  Piano  solo;  election  of  officers;  declama- 
tion, Maud  B.  Holmes;  address,  pisposal  of  the  Waste.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Lloyd,  Glenellyn,  IlL; 
song,  quartette;  discussion,  Mrs.  Mary  McHard,  Aledo,  111. 

Afternoon  session.  1:80  o'clock. 

Prayer,  Rev.  T.  G.  Morrow;  song,  quartette:  declamation,  Cora  L.  Stewart;  piano  duet; 
election  of  of&oers  and  delegates;  song,  auartette;  address.  Breeding  and  Management  of 
Swine,  G.  A.  Willmarth,  president  Illinois  State  Institute,  Seneca,  111.;  song,  quartette; 
question  box  opened,  J.  H.  Coolidge,  Galesburg;  William  McGaughey,  Viola. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  A.  L.  Woodhams,  New  Windsor;  see- 
retary,  H.  Biglow,  Aledo;  treasurer,  Ellsha  Lee,  Hamlet 

Average  daily  attendance,  800;  cost,  $108.71. 

Had  an  exhibit  of  farm  and  culinary  products. 
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MoNBOB  County  Fabmbbs'  Institute. 

The  annual  meetlnar  was  held  at  Court  House,  Waterloo,  Illinois,  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday.  November  14,15,18,1899. 

Offleers:    Presidexit,  John  G.  Schneider,  Harrisonville:  yloe  president.  Louis  Vogt 
Columbia;  secretary,  Wm.  J.  Harms,  Eidd;  treasurer,  P.  A.  Maus,  Waterloo. 

Proffram^Tuesday,  November  14.    Morning  session,  10  o'clock. 

Music;  address  of  welcome.  Mayor  Oeo.  W.  Ziebold,  Waterloo:  response,  John  O. 
Schneider,  Harrisonville,  president  Monroe  County  Fanners'  Institute:  How  can  Our 
County  Roads  be  Improved  with  the  Least  Possible  Expense.  H.  C  Niemann,  Harrisonville, 
and  D.  D.  Cullen,  Eidd;  Grain  and  Stock  Feeding.  Frank  Moore,  Chester. 

Afternoon  session.  1:80  o'clock. 

Music:  Winter  Wheat,  W.  T.  White,  Cutler,  Perry  county;  Cattle  Baislnir.  for  the  Dairy 
and  for  Market,  Hon.  J.  W.  Drury,  Waterloo. 

Evening  session.  7:80 o'clock. 

Vocal  music  by  the  Mandolin  Nickel  Block,  Waterloo;  address,  G.  A.  Willmarth,  Seneca, 
president  Illinois  State  Farmers'  Institute:  a  selection  by  the  Mandolin  Nickel  Block, 
Waterloo:  address.  Prof.  J.  W.  Jackson,  superintendent  Waterloo  public  school;  vocal 
music. 

Wednesday,  November  16.    Momluff  session,  9:80  o'clock. 

f^'  Music;  Hoff  Raisinir- Which  Pays  Best  Under  Present  Condition,  to  Sell  When  Shoats 
or  Fatten  for  Market,  Blazer  Schmidt,  Waterloo;  general  discussion;  appointment  of  com* 
mittees. 

Afternoon  session,  1:90  o'clock. 

Music;  Woman's  Work  in  Farmers'  Institute,  Miss  Laura  Patterson.  Belleville;  essay, 
Mrs.  Dr.  A.  Whltmore,  Waterloo;  oricanization  of  a  Domestic  Science  club:  adjournment 

Thursday,  November  16.    Mominir  session,  9:80  o'clock. 

Country  Schools,  P.  R.  Brieffel.  Columbia;  How  to  Keep  the  Boys  and  Girls  on  the  Farm, 
J.  W.  Kickert.  Waterloo. 

Afternoon  session,  1  o'clock. 

Reports  of  oi&cers:  reports  of  committees;  election  of  new  officers;  appointment  of 
delegates  to  State  Institute. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  John  G.  Schneider,  Harrisonville; 
secretary,  William  J.  Harms,  Kidd;  treasurer,  P.  A.  Maus.  Waterloo. 

Average  daily  attendance,  75.    Cost,  967.60. 


The  18th  Conqbessional  Distbict  Fabhbbs'  Inbtititce 

Wbi  bald  with  HoDtcomerr  Oonatr  Pumen'  InatltDta.  BaTmond  III.,  Tiiaid>r.  Wednai- 
dar  and  ThuredBT.Decsmber  11,13.14.18)9',  E.  W.  BanooKtia,  BdvardsTllls,  director  Uilh 
I>i»lriet. 

Offloera  of  Hontcomerr  Conntr  Parmen'  InititQte:  Preildcnt,  Edward  Qrlmc*.  Rar- 
mondi  aecretaiT.  B.  C.  Rieharda.  HUUboro:  treainrer.  ±.  A.  K.  Sawrer,  HlUtboro. 

neadar.  Deeambcr  U.   Horn- 
lock. 

ailUboro; 


ward  Grimes.  B 
port.  A.  A.  K.  Ijaii^er.'^ilaWo.' 
Aftaniooa  aeMlon.  1:H)  o'clock. 


Muak,  RaTinoDd  orcbeitra:  reoltatlOD, 
Ulai  8uale  Dar.Rarmocd;  ptano  BOlo.Ulaa 
Grace  Qd Iter.  RaTmoDd:  PBper.Fami  Telo- 

B'lone.Hr.  C.  C.  Ullla.  DeCBtnr:  vocal  aolo. 
lia  JcKSlc  BcadleT.  Karmond:  addresa, 
J  low  to  Keep  the  Old  Ubd  on  the  Farm.  Hon. 
DBeph  Carter.  Cbampalsn;  reellatlon,  MIsi 
Aanea  Direr.  Butler;  mualc,  HlUiboro  LUbt 
Qaard  Band. 

Wednaadar.  Deoembar  13.  Homlns  lea- 
ti^a,l:W  o'alodli.. 


Edward  Qrlmet.  Raymond. 


m 


o'clock.     Domestla 


GtsdIds  flsailon, 

Mnnlc,  Rarmond 

Homeij.  HoQ.  E.  S. 

dreM,  We  Item  Horses,  Mi 
Raymond:  reclti  ■'       ' 

Thursday.  December  11.    Morning 


HarketlDK  Potal 


tra:  recitation,  HIbi  Mabel  Bowles.  Rarmond;  addreea.  Pann 
!■□,  Et  Paso:  vlaDu  solo.  Uiss  Uyrtle  Strider,  RaTmond;  ad- 
S.  E.  BlmonsoD  While  Oak;  vocal  BOlo.  Ulia  MoUte  BaBhaa, 
" — ''  Ellaabetb  Day,  Raymond:  music, Raymond  orchestra. 


.  Raymond:  address.  Soja  Beans.  Cow 


lir,  Abe  Brokaw.  Lltebifleld; 
Buiinra  and  Fruitt  OrowlnE.  HoD. 
Lltobfleld:  addr*sa.  Qrowing  and 
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Afternoon  Msslon. 


MufliOt  Wares  Grove  orchestra;  address.  Com,  Hon.  E.  S.  Parsman,  El  Paso;  mosio, 
Tooal  solo.  Miss  MoUie  Hushes.  Raymond;  RoonduD.  Hon.  E.  W.  Burroughs,  director  tSth 
Conffresslonai  District,  EdwardsviOe;  piano  solo,  Miss  Myrtle  Starr.  Hillsboro;  election  of 
oficers. 

Oficers  elected  for  the  ensains  year:  President,  Edward  Orimes.  Raymond;  secretary, 
E.  C.  Richards,  Hillsboro;  treasurer.  W.  A.  Beatty,  Raymond. 

Average  daily  attendance,  1, 900.    Cost,  $148.02. 


Morgan  Countt  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  JaeksonTille  October  18, 19  and  20, 1899. 

Oi&oers— President,  W.  H.  Stevenson;  vice  president,  Chas.  A.  Rowe;  treasurer,  R.  S. 
Wood;  secretary,  A.  C.  Rice,  Arnold. 

Program.— Wednesday  morning,  10  o'clock. 

Prayer;  music;  address  of  welcome,  Jas.  H.  Danskin:  response.  President  W.  H.  Ste* 
Tenson;  music;  Weed  Pests  and  Methods  of  Eradication,  James  Ranson. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  1:80  o'clock. 

Music;  Management  of  Swine,  Ell  McLauffhIin.  Winchester;  music;  How  to  Make  Farm 
Life  Attractive,  John  B.  Joy,  Concord:  music;  Marketing  Farm  Products,  btansfleld  Bald- 
win.   Music  furnished  by  Illinois  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Thursday  morning,  9:90  o'clock. 

Prayer;  music;  Conserving  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil,  H.  B.  Rice.  Lewistown:  Clover,  gen- 
eral discussion;  music;  Value  of  Manure,  Hon.  A.  P.  Grout.  Winchester;  Cow  Peas,  0.  A. 
Rowe. 

Thursday  afternoon,  1  o'clock. 

Election  of  officers;  music:  Com  Culture.  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden.  University  of  Illinois. 
Urbana;  music:  reading  of  prize  essays:  The  Susrar  Beet  Industry.  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden, 
University  of  lUiaois.    Music  furnished  by  the  ColTeire  of  Music. 

Friday  momins,  9:30  o'clock. 

Prayer;  music;  The  Cattle  Feeding  Problem,  A.  C.  Rice.  Arnold;  discussion,  led  by  J. 
W.  Cleary;  music;  The  Horse,  Hon.  Jonn  Landrigan.  Albion;  music. 

Friday  afternoon,  1 :80  o'clock. 

Music;  The  Good  Roads  Movement,  Chas.  W.  Brown.  City  Enicineer.  Jacksonville; 
music:  session  of  the  Woman's  Country  Club;  music:  Relation  of  Science  to  Aflrrlculture. 
Prof.  T.  P.  Carter,  Illinois  College:  sale  of  exhibits.  Music  furnished  by  the  School*  for  the 
Blind. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:    President,  W.  H.  Sterenson.  Jacksonville;  secre- 
tary, A.  C.  Rice,  Arnold;  treasurer.  K.  S.  Wood,  Jacksonville- 
Average  daily  attendance,  600;  cost,  $91.18.    Had  exhibits  of  irrains,  fruits,  veiretables 
and  culinary  products. 


MoDLTRiE  County  Farmbbs'  Institdtb. 

Deettnr  ma  held  *t  SalllTi 
UBident.  Thomw  H.  Crowd 
aoB  Hnitmin.  LoTlnrton. 


Thnmas  H,  Crowder.  Betbttnr. 


Prorrwn.— BViday,  10  a.  m. 

InvocBtlon.  Rev.  S!.  W.  Brlckert.  SdIII- 
Tui:  ireloome  uldress.  Major  Ibuu  Hud- 
son: raapoDse.  T.  R.  Crowder.  president 
Uoultrle  Count;  Fimiers'  ItiatltuU:  mnHle. 

Sulwell  Quartette:    Farmera'  Inatltnte.  E. 
'.  Barrousbs,  dlreotor  tstb  ConK-  Ulatrlot 
IniEltuteimnale. 
1:90  o'clock  p.m. 

Prarer.  Rev.  Clarenes  B«ed.  SnlUvaD; 
mualoi  Cftttle  FeedliiK  and  Graslns  for 
Profit.  J.  Q.Imboden.  Deoatnr:  munlc:  The 
Horse.  J.  L.  Bone.  D.  7.  8..  Bethuir:  muilo. 


dresa.  T.  J.  Burrill,  Urb 

Satnrdar.  10  a.  m. 

Prarer.  Rev.  S.  K.  Hftrafamui.  BaJlivaD; 
baalneaa  meetlnBL mnalo;  Broom  Com  Cul- 
tnrSi  Levi  Seaan.  Cadwell:  Bwine  Breeding 
and  Feeding,  G.  A.  Wlllmarth,  preBldeol 
State  farmers'  Inatltnte:  addreaa,  T.  J. 
BDrtlll.  Urban  a. 


Q,  8ulH»an; 

daeti  Lorab  and  Iiliile  Monroe,  tjntllvau; 
addreaa,  Mra.  H.  M.  Dnnlap,  Savoy;  lolo, 
Hlaa  Gertmde  Meeker.  Sullivan:  Onr 
Parmer  Oirla.  Jllia  Jeaale  Edmlnitoa,  Sal- 
livaa:  address  on  Domestic  Seienoe.  Hra. 
ObaltaeombF.  Hlllsboro;   aolo.  Hlas  Willy 


Averase  dally  attendance,  ZOO;  cost,  M. 


Oqlb  Countx  Fabmbbb'  Institute. 

Tbe  umaal  meetins  tu  held  Id  the  CItr  Hall,  Boehelle,  III..  Wednesday  and  Thandkr 

umarf  lOudll.lSOO. 

■  Wilknn,  OMBOn; 


SOQ,  Ueodota:  AEriciiTtiiral  Education,  Q. 
A.  WlllmaTtb.  prealcent  llllnoln  Biata  liutl- 
'tnt«,  Seneca;  Farm  PenaeB.  Renry  Talbot. 
Lin  den  wood  1  Dalrrlmi  as  an  Adjunct  l« 
Oeoeral  FarminK.  D.  W.  Wilson.  ElRlu. 

EveniiiK,  7:10  p.  m..  Opera  Bouae. 

Overture.  Harp  Orchestra:  prarar,  Ber. 
Murrar;  Home  Makina,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Lloyd, 
«len  Ellyn:  Uale  Quarteite,  ReT.  Crouae, 
W.H.  WlllLainB.DT.  Etmer,  A.B.  Baamnsaen; 
readlue,  Mlsa  Wlonefred  Ladd:  Hale  Quar- 
tette, CiarcQce  Oarduer.  R.  E.  Slpe,  John 
Bain.  Charles  Wiley;  Eeeplns  the  Boy  on 
the  Farm.  Prof.  J.  L.  Hartwelf  DUou;  read- 
ins.  Mrs.  E.  L.  Uleason.  Hendotai  LadlM' 
Quartette;  re  ad  luff. 

Thnraday,  Jaunary   11,   moTnias,   B:SO 

tlOD  of 


f^efs'ln^OTaeR^rs'iDK'KeiieraldtBcusMon'. 

Shas.  Walknp,  Oresoa,  leadlus:  Hot  Bala- 
ic.  S.  W.  Hyers,  seoretary  NoRbern  1111- 


nltryoD 
n-.  Rur 


Rural  luftneneei.  Ura.  E.  L. 

I.  Mendota;  Tbe  Farmer's  Qardeu. 

Mrs.  Emma  Hey.  Dlion. 

AftemooD.  1  p.  m. 

Maslo;  prayer.  Bey.  Tibbies;  Fruits  (or 
tbe  Fanner  and  HoiTtoQrow  Them,  J.  L. 
Hartwell.  Dixon;  Special  yersni  ueneral 
Farmlne.  B.  F.  Wyman,  Sycamore:  Tbe 
Work  of  Our  Eiperfment  Station,  Prof.  P. 
Q.  Holden,  Gbampalan;  Foods  and  Natri- 
«OD,UTa.J.  D.  PaKe.l>riDoeton:   The  Field 


Averue  dally 
January  3-2S.  1901 


Chaa.  King,  Elnsa. 


dally  attendanoe.  100;  coat.  1107.21.    Next  Institute  at  Polo  with  the  9tb  District 


Phobia  CouNTr  Faemers'  Institute. 


a  City; 


i_nncers-~tTesiaent.  t.iiiaa.  'i.  virooaman.  aiu 
•eeretary  and  treasarcr.  Arthnr  Tates,  Dnnlap. 

We  would  ask  those  wltbln  drlvlnK  distance  to  brine  your  lunch  baskets  aloni.  A  com- 
mittee at  Alta  will  reoelye  the  baaketa  and  spread  therefrom  aco-operatlye  meal  for  all  In 
tbe  dlnluK  room  of  the  hall,  and  snpply  tea  and  coffee  free.  Come  all.  and  brine  your 
nelsbboTS. 

Procram.— Thnraday.  February  15.  afternoon  session.  1;S0  p.  m. 

InTOcntlon.  Rev.  H.  Apple,  North  Peoria;  address  of  weioome.  Chaa.  Hayo.  Alta;  r»- 
•poQse.   Hon.  U,  A.  WlUmarth.  Seneoa;   prealdent'H  address.  Chas.  T.  Woodmr-    •<■---•■ 


Onall 
Salllt 


I.  CapL  H,  Aornstlne.  Normal:  dlscunslon;   address.  Type  and 
.    o  r. WlQchesIer;   discussion.    Music  will  be  In  ohacse  of 


EtoiIdk  seBsiOD,  I'M  p.  m. 


Addraii.  Ponltrr  (or  the  ^ventre  Parmer,  In  Cottliifbta,  BdeDi  qa«ry  bos,  inpar- 
«d  brDr.  TqUoh.  Alte:  addreai.  Higher  EdnektlDn  for  Women.  H  Bcffard*  Better 
aeekeeplnsaDd  Home  MkklDE-  Llna  BrenneTnui,  Hlnier;  paper,  8.  B.  KsmIt.  DnnUii. 

sic  wtllbe  Id  cbarBe  of  Chu.  T.  WoodmBD.  Alts. 


Friday,  Pebraary  IS.  momlDK  seadoD.  10  a.  m. 

Addrean.  Tile  DralQBue  of  Parm  Land,  Tboa.  B.  HoClanahaD,  Homnonth;  addreia.  Soil 
Perttllty.  Wm.  West,  Hanna  Uhy:  dlaouiBlon;  eleotlon  of  offloers, 

AfteroooD  eeeilon.  l:10p.  m. 

Address.  Atfiicultural  Edui^atlon,  Hod.  O.  A.  Wlllmartb.  Seneca:  addrea^  What  Should 
be  the  Farmer's  Chief  Aim.  and  the  Beat  Method  of  ObtalnloK  Itf  Hon.  O.  J.  Baiter,  Peoria: 
address.  Breedlnr  and  Peedlae  of  Dairy  Aolmals,  Prof.  W.  J.  Kennedy.  Collece  at  ABTlcal- 
tare.  Urbana.    Muslo  In  cbarse  of  ftlrs.  laabel  Wakefield,  Halem. 

Offleers  elected  for  the  enaalnr  rear:  Prealdent,  Charlea  T.  Woodman,  Alta:  aeoretarr. 
A.  B.  Yatea,  Dunlap:  trgasnrer.  A.  H.  Yate*.  Dunlsp. 

ATeraffe  dally  attendanoe,  not  reported ;  ooat  of  Inatltn(«.  tn.7B. 


Perry  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  annaal  meerlne  was  held  at  the  court  honae.  Pliiekneyvllle,  (lllnala.  Thnraday  and 
Frldar,  November  2S  and  21,  IBM.     OfflBera:    Prvsldent.  F.    A.  Wllllama,  Tamaroa:  Vic* 

Siwsldent,  John  HcLuueblln.  CampbellHIII;  aeoretary.  F.  C.  Paige.  Tamaroa;  treaanrer, 
.  P.  AnderaoD,  FiDckDeyrlUe. 

Program— Thnrsd  ay,  November  21. 

MornlDK  sesaloQ,  t:M  o'clock. 

Music;  lavoonliOD,  Rev.  Stierwalt.  Plnek- 
neyvllle:  address  of  welcome,  Mayor  O.  P. 
Mead,  PiDCkneyTllle:  response.  President 
P.  A.  Wlllluni.  Tamaroa;  Cow  Peaa  and 
^oja  Beans,  Chas.  Sisberti  discussion,  Wm. 
K.  Jackson.  Tamaroa,  Rev.  John  E«ltb.  8nn- 
Held.  E.  M.  Harris,  DuQuoln:  FerlllUailon 
for  Wheat.  Wm.  E.  Braden.  Cutler;  dlioDI- 
■loD.  ^.H.  Thompson,  Matt  Rob  b.  Swan  wick. 
Bee  Raisins  'or  ProDt.  Mr.  Brayshaw.  Dn- 
Quoln,  John  McLauffbllc,  Campbell  Hill. 

Aftemooo  session.  lilS  o'clock. 

Poultry  for  Home  and  Market.  Geo.  M. 
Ames,  Tamaroa;  discussion,  John  S.  Neely, 
Sunfield.  W.  C.  Harlow.  Sunfield.  Wm.  Ed- 
senoD.  Tamaroa:  How  and  When  to  ijpray 
fnr  Fratt.  a.  U.  Dunlap.  president  IlHoora 
State  Hortlcultnral  Society.  Savoy:  Domea- 
tli:  Science,  or  Better  Methods  in  oar  Homes, 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Dunlap.  Savoy;  How  I  Succeeded 
In  Orofflns  Clover.  S.  T.  Campbell.  Rodney: 
discussion.  Henry  Ksufman,  Tamaroa;  H. 
Wheailey.  Tamaroa;  queerlon  box,  opened 
by  Bvcretary:  appolntlns  commlltees. 

Evening  Session.  7:30  o'clock. 

Music:  Ornamenting  School  Qrounda,  P. 
L.  Williams.  Tamaroa.  H.  N.  Corn,  enperln- 
Ipodent  PiDckDeyvlllescbools;  AgricuUnral 
Edneatl'in.  G.  A.  Wtlimarth.  preeldent  HH- 
nolaState  Farmers'  Instilule.  ijeneca;  Wo- 
man's Work  in  Farmers'  Institutes,  Mtsa 
Laura  Patteraon,  Belleville;  abort  talks  by 
delFgates  from  other  Farmers'  Inatltntea. 


Prldi 


November  14,   momlnc  aeaalon. 


9:80  o'clock. 

ITOOatiOD. 

igTImb , 

Iscuaslon.  Hoo.  Won- 
derllch.  Swanwlck,  Enoch  Eaton.  PInokney- 
TlUe.  Richard  Lee,  Sunfield ;  EeeplDg  a  flock 
of  Breeding  Ewes  at  a  ProDt.  H.  D.  Hnjhea. 
Antlocb;  discussion,  Geo.  Heape,  Tamaroa, 
J.  O.  Rice.  Tamaroa;  The  Telephone  In  Bn- 
rat  CommuDliles,  Philip  Peaman.  Cutler; 
Silo  and  Dairying.  W.  d.  Fraier,  AfrricnI- 
Hammack,   Pinckneyyllle.  Samuel  CotMn. 


Aftemoon  ■aitlou,  1:11  o'oloek. 

The  Outlook  (or  th«  Farmer,  W. 
Q.  A.  WllImMth.  preitdent  Illinoli 

Eltir,  Halt*.  Arthur  C.  Hodn,  HQcfieia;  attaint  nmer  id  ids  rarm  aome,  m.  vt,  rnsa. 
Tunaroa:  CorD  Caltnre,  P.  Q.  Holdm,  AErteDlnral  Colleie,  Champaien;  diicniiloD.  A. 
H.  Bvani,  Tunaroa,  W.  C.  Uer«n.  Tamarom.  Ed  flooae.  Snnflald;  Howl  Panond  Hr  Ttrat^ 
H.  D.  Hashei.  Antloeh;   report  of  oommltteea  and  baaiDeia  meetlos. 

Offloera  elMSted  foreDinliiB  reuT    Preildent.  P.  A.  Williams,  Tamaroa:  leoretarr.  F. 
C,  Paire.  TamarOB!  treuorer.  John  Lemmeti,  PinokuerTlUe. 

Averue  daily  attendance,  17G.    Cost,  M.St. 

Piatt  County  Fabubbs'  Iitotitutb, 

The  annaal  meeting  wai  held  at  Kontleello.  Uareh  tl  and  It,  IMO. 

Offlcen:    Prealdeot.  C.  J.  Boar,  UonticflUo:  aeeretMr,  Charles  Lamb,  Jr.,  Bemcnt: 
treaanr«r.  J,  P.  Oirabr,  MontleeUo, 

Pioiiam— Wedneadar,  B  a.  m. 

Call  to  order:  aoDK.  America;  prayer, 
Bev.  H.  Q.  Qlelser:  addreia  of  weloome.. 
HarorJ.  E.  Andreir;  reaponae,  P.  T.  Dlla- 
tDahi  miDHtfli  of  18B9.  aeontarr;  report  of 
IreuiDrer,  J.  P.  Ownby;  addreaa  of  preal- 
dent.  C  J.  Bear:  appolotmept  of  committeei, 

l:IGp.m. 

Call  to  order:  aolo.  Hrs.  LnnlB  Bataa; 
mnals:  paper:  mnale;  addresi.  Julia  La- 
throp.  Hull  House,  ChlcEBO;  dlacaasloD; 
aolo;  addreii.  Mrs.  Flo.  MUFer:  music. 

Husle;  address,  Th>  Needs  of  Oar- 
CouDtry  SchoolB,  Chaa.  Uclutoah.  (.'onuty 
HuperlntepdeDC  aohoola:  music:  add  re  a  a. 
AsrleullDrBl  Education,  G.  A.  Wlllmanb, 
president  IIUqo's  State  Farmera'  Inatitate, 

Tbunday.  B  a.  m. 

Uoalo;  prayer.  Rev.  W.  8.  Calhoauj  The 
Farmer,  r.  A.  Odemhelmer:  Problems  of 
Our  Farmers.  W.  C.  Bubbert;  discussion: 
Corn  BreedlDit  and  Culture.  A.  D.  ShameU 
UDl«ersity  ot  llllDois:  gaDeral  discussion; 
Resnlta  from  Listing  Corn. Samuel  W.  Aller- 
ton:  discussion:  music:  tlowtoHak  Fsm- 
inK  Profltable  and  Maintain  Soil  PerlUiiT 
R.  U.  Dobsun:  seneral  discussion:  Shall 
We  Balse  our  Own  Potatoes.!  Jamea  W. 
Smith. 


Offleera:    Prealdent.  C,  J.  Bear.  Hontf- 
oello.  secretary,  Tbomaa  Lamb.  Jr.,  Bement: 
treasurer,  J.  P.  Ownbr,  HontleellO. 
C,  J.  Bear.  Montloello.  Ayerage  dally  attendance,  ISO.     Cost  at 

lostitDte,  «».». 


Pike  County  Fabmebs'  Institutb. 

TheuumalmeetliiBirubfllcl  ftt  the  opant  boose.  OriscaTlUe.  III..  Tharidfty  uid  Frl* 
■itts.  DeeembeT  11  and  IS.  ISBS. 

Offloera— President.  J.  H.  Bnab.  Plttaflsld:   Seeretur.  C.  O.  Winn,  QrisirsTUIe:  TreM- 
arer,  Robert  Anderson.  Qrlsrsvltle. 

ProKrain— Tlmrsdar.  Deoember  14.    Uom- 
Ins  lesaion.  B:tO  K.  ID' 

C&II  to  order.  J.  H.  Bash,  President:  iiiTO- 
eBtioD.  Sev.  J.  M.  Barton:  Btrd  Rowli,  H. 
Thoroberrr.  Parrr:  The  Hob.  Thoi.  Penee, 
N«w   SHlem:    dlsousslon,   G.   W.   Wtthun. 
Perrj:   Dr.  Kernolds.  Bl  Dm:  Sun  Smut, 
Detroit. 
Afternoon  session.  1:*0  p.m. 
Com  Cnlture.  W.  H.  Bowe.  JaoksonTllle: 
dlseasaion.  Dr.  Q.  Smilh.  Q.  R.  Neirmsn. 
OrlrrsTllle:  E.  Wblttleton.  Barry:  lAM«i 
from  Inferior  Live  Stock— How  to  PreveDt 
<    Them.  Bnrene  Davenport,  Urbsna;   Ponltry 
I    BUslnr.  Ura.  Q.  M.  Huler.  Hoopeston ;  diB- 
I   eossloD.  Mrs.  H.  Coheaoar.  Plttsfleld:  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Perry:  Mrs.  Lashnrr.  Orleir*vllle. 
Evenins  session.  7:t0p  m. 
Psnn  Homes,   B.  S.  Furamui,  El  Psso: 
Education  ol  Oar  GlTls.Hrs.  Henry  H.  Dun- 
lap.  Savoy. 


Openlne  prayer.  Rev.  J.  H.  Helhl;  When 
and  How  to  Spray,  Henry  M.  Dnn lap.  Savoy; 
dlacnsBion. P.  Bhsw.Snninierhlll;  W,  Perry. 
Unton:  Cow  Peas  aod  .Soja  Beana.  W.  H. 
Stoddard.  CarllnvUle:  discussion.  H.  H. 
Laabary.  arlEBSviUe;  K.  J.  Wllsey.  Pitt*- 
Held. 
Afternoon  aeasian.l:10  p.  m. 
Feeding  and  Qrailne  Cattle.  J.  G.  Im- 
boden.  Deeatnr:  dlsenaslon.  Wm.  Hammet, 
J.  H.  Bush.  Plttsfleld.  Perry;  J,  Walker.  Perry:  Vine  Wills,  Pitts- 

^Id;  Future  Praapeote  of  the  Farm,  C.  Bolln.  Milton:  Types  of  Animals  (lUastrated).  A.  P. 
Qront.  Wlncbeater. 

ErenlDK  session.  7:)0  p.  m. 
The  Horse.  Norman  J.  Coleman.  St.  Lonls. 

Offloers  elected  for  the  ensnloE  year:    President.  H.  J.  Weatlake.  Plttsfleld;  Seeietary. 
W.  A.  Beed.  Plttsfleld:  Treasurer.  W.  R.  Wllsey.  Plttsfleld. 
Average  dally  BtMndance.  60D    Cost.  tt30.«0. 


PoPB  County  Fabmbeb'  Institutb. 

TbAMHHUtlDiMtlns  wubeldatGolBoiid>,Illliioli,  FrfdUBBd  8fttnnlar>NoTeiiiberS>iitk 
4,  t8B». 

',  A-  H.  Floya.  Qoloandfti 


,     , jodge.  fctoloondni 

Obidct  of  Pumers'  lustltnte.  J.  R.  8te>B>ll. 
~        gvllle.a.  A.  Wlllmartb.  Seneca:  music; 


lodBBvllle.  a.  A.  WUImartb.  Seneca:  m 
{oU>— Shoald  WeiAppeal  to  the  Stu 

Aid  In  Bulldlns  Roads.  Joa  W.  King,  i. 

Thomrion.  and  W.  S.  Mon-li.  Qoleouda. 


'>^'%a\/:  Klni,  D.'G. 
Dd  W.  "    •■        '      "    ■  ' 

AltentoDn  i 
MdiIo;  Beef  Cattle— Beit  Breed  and  How 
to  Peed.  John  R.  Harper.  Rook  Quanr.  N. 
Hoaaly.  Qranteburs.  and  O.  W.  Morers.  Uol- 
eonda:  music;  How  to  Inoreaae  and  Keep 
Up  the  PertilltT  of  the  Soli,  A.  H.  Floid  and 
Q.  A.  WUImartb,  Seneca. 

Satnrdar.  November  1,  morning  leialon. 
BiOO  o'clock. 

Music:  Prayer.  Rev.  J.  C.  Thompaon.  Ool- 
BOnda;  Wheat— How  to  Cultivate  and  Raise 
■ ""'-■Tllle; 

Pk5.' 
e  Ob- 
La- 

Rifllne  SnnTw*.  cf  Holmes!  Temple  Hill. 

Afternoon  session,  1;IXI  o'clock. 

Husic:  Does  It  Pay  to  Raise  Horses  and 
Hntea)  £d.  Keltner.  OJendale:  J.  R.  Stea- 
«11.  HodseTllle.  and  Thomas  Austin.  Rock. 
What  Have  1  Learned  About  Farmlnr  In  the 
Past  Teart  tj.  E.  Tanirhn,  Qolconda.  and 
H.  W.  Wellman.  Qolconda:  Prof.  J.  C, 
Blair.  Champalm.  Q.  A.  Wlllmarth.  Seneca; 


president,    Oeorse  Qebaur,    Rlains  San; 

— retary.   A.   H.    Plojd,  Qolconda:  treaa- 

!,  H   W.  Wellman,  Qolconda. 

'eraK*    daily    attendance.     EOa  Cost 


Henry  Wallers,  Waitersbars. 

Pulaski  County  Fabmees'  Institute. 


^S^" 


Brltton;  discussion. 

Evenlnc  session,  T:W  o'clock. 

Huslc:  rwitatlon;  Instltnte  Work,  L.  N.  Beal:  discussion:  Our  Country  Roads.  F.  B. 
Graves:  adloumment. 

Saturday.  Uarah  It.    Uomlns  session,  ID  o'clock. 

Marketing  PTnlt.  J.  W.  Stanton;  diacasaion;  election  of  offleera. 

Afternoon  aeaalon,  I  o'cloek. 

Treatment  of  Soil  In  Dry  Weather,  Prof.  J.  C.  Blair:  dlscasilon;  Cannlni  Industry.  J.  7. 
Connelli  dlscusaioD. 

Question  Box.  A  mlscellsneoas  and  Interesting  feature  will  be  a  question  boi.  Those 
who  attend  mar  write  any  question  Dertalnlnjr  to  subject!  of  intereat  to  tanners,  handlns 
the  alip  on  which  the  question  is  written  to  the  secretary.  These  will  be  read  off  from  time 
to  time,  tbe  ansvers  to  be  furnished  by  extern  pa  raneona  speaklnK  frona  the  audience,  i  It  is 
hoped  to  make  this  feature  valuable  In  the  InterehanEe  of  Ideas. 


A  Dice  literary  prosram  wilt  be  airuiBed. 

TaeidKy  forfDOOn.  10  a'clock. 

DIveroiBed  FarmloE.  D.  W.  f  lind'ei  Stock  Peedioe  from  >  Standitolnt  at  Pertllitr,  Prof. 
tanne  DaTeaport.  of  the  Sl&te  CDlveraitr;  mnBlo:  DlseMOS  of  Cattle  uid  Horaei,  D.  O. 
leltoti:  UarketlnE  Pnilt.  J.  F.  WlUan.  loUoved  bj  H.  U-  HoKendobler. 


MaklDC  &□  6rchariI~WhRC  to  do  and  Wbr:  and  OmameotlDB  Scboul  OrouDds,  F.  L. 
WIlUatDS.  TamarOB;  Qrape  Cul'nre.  E.  J.  Ayeri;  eteetioDof  offlMca:  Grass  Calture.  H.  G. 
EaaterlT.  MnriihyaliDro:  adjournmeDt. 

OfBcerBBlectfdforthPBnsuinByeBr:  ProHident  P.  E.  Graves,  Villa  Ridn:  SMretary 
«nd  Treaaorer,  H.  L.  McGee.  Villa  Uldse. 

Averace  dallr  BtteodaDce.  first  meetlDK.  SS.    Cost,  70,96. 

Average  dally  atteadance.  secood  neetltis.  100.    Cost,  •72,10. 

Putnam  Codntt  Fabhbbs'  Institute. 

Tba  annnal  meetlns  was  beld  at  PatDam.  December  20  aod  21.  tSW. 

Officers— President,  B.  B.  Cntler.  Flortdi  SearetarT  aad  Treasurer,  F.  E.  Smith,  Clear 
■Crepk. 

Procram,  Wednesday  mornlne.  10:30. 
Prayer,  Kev.  Weaver;   mQsle:   addreai  of 
welcome.    Rev,    Clmaon;    resiionse,  W.  B. 
HlUai    maile:     crealdent's  address.    E.  B. 
Cntler:  recesn,  dinner— 12:30  p.  m. 

Aftemoan  <.esBloTi,  1:30.  Maslc;  The 
CbemlBty  of  Cookins.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Lloyd.Glen 
Ellrn.  m.^lUlBtakeaoDtheFann.  J.  O.  Wln- 
sh I p,  Putnam,  111.;  dlscusaloa,  John  Swa- 
.ClearCreek,  111.;  music;  AErlcultural 
icatlon.  G.  A.  Wllmarth.  Seneca,  111.; 
Better  Raral  ScbooU.  W.  R.  Hawthorne. 
Graavllte, 111.:  discussion. NaomlaWiniBms, 
PutDsm,  111.,  Hattle  Wilson,  Uacnolia.  111.) 

ThnradBT  momlnK.  B:tO. 
music;  Prarer,  Rev.  Weaver:  music;  The 
BresdlDE  and  Manacsment  of  Swine,  Q.  A. 
Ilmartb;    dlicusslon,  John  Wilson,  Los- 
t.  111..  H.  E.  Newbam.  Hennepin.  111.; 
Some  Needed  LeElglatloQ.  J.  E.  Taylor.  Hen- 
iln.  111.:    discussion,  O.   P.  Carrot,  Put- 
nam. 111.,  J.    E.    Bamanl.    Granville.    111.; 
Savins  the  Fertility  of  the  Farm.  P.  C.  Hol- 
den.  Urbana.  III. 
Aftemoan  secalon.  1:10. 
Muslei  election  of  ofllcers:   BreedinK  Im- 

f roved  Live  Stock.  Elmer  Qutnn,  Henry, 
II.;  dlscuislon,  .lames  B.  Thornton.  Hac- 
Dotla.  111.,  A.  B.  WllHon.  Uacnolia.  III.:  Far- 
mer!' Orsaniiallon.thelrBeneetand  Neces- 
sity. Oliver  WllaOD,  director  Kth  District. 
tUsKnolla.  III.;  qneeilon  box.  under  tbe 
maDagement  of  Mrs.  Albert  Stickel  and  Hiss 
EBle  Bracken. 

OfBcers  elected  for  the  ansulnB  year.— 
President.  B.  B.  Cutter.  Florid;  SecreUry. 
F.  E  Smith.  Clear  Creek;  Treasursr,  F.  E. 
Smith,  Clear  Creek. 


E.  a  Catler.  ITtaild. 


farm,  dairy  and  culinary  products. 
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Randolph  County  Fabmbbs'  Institute. 

The  Twenty-flrit  GonffreBiional  Dlstrtet  Farmers'  Institute  was  held  with  the  Bandolpb 
County  Farmers'  Institute.  W.  B.  Klmsey,  Tamaroa,  director  21  st  District,  in  Sprours 
Opera  House.  Sparta,  Illinois,  November  16. 16  and  17, 1899. 

Officers  of  the  Bandolph  County  Farmers'  Institute:  President,  W.  H.  Wilson,  Bald- 
win; secretary,  J.  M.  Clark,  Sparta;  treasurer,  J.  W.  Caldwell.  Sparta. 

Program— Wednesday,  Noyember  16,  mominir  session,  10:00  o'clock. 

Arrangement  of  exhibits;  iuTocation;  address  of  welcome.  Mayor  John  Watson,  Jr., 
Sparta;  response.  President  W.  H.  Wilson,  Baldwin;  appointinir  committees. 

Afternoon  session,  1:16  o'clock. 

Papei^-Crop  Botation.  John  T.  Nixon,  Marissa;  Cooperation  in  Horticulture,  B.  H* 
Allen,  Sparta;  Insects  Injurious  to  Wheat,  £.  C.  Green,  Urbana;  discussion;  question  box* 

ETeniuff  session,  7:80  o'clock. 

Pai>er~Order  in  the  Home.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Clark,  Sparta;  Bee  Keeping,  C  H.  Thies,  Steeles- 
Tille:  Paper~ What  Are  We  Dolus  for  Our  Boys,  Mrs.  Lydia  B.  Stewart,  Schulines;  Ad- 
dress, Hon.  B.  E.  Sprite,  Chester. 

Thursday,  November  16.  morning  session,  9:30  o'clock. 

Prayer:  paper— Building  Up  a  Bun  Down  Farm.  D.  M.  Hathom,  Blair:  Fertilization  for 
Wheat,  W.  E.  Braden.  Cutler;  discussion:  Fruits  for  Home  Use,  A.  A.  Hinkley,  DuBois; 
Commercial  Apple  Growing.  J.  W.  Stanton,  Bichview;  discussion. 

Afternoon  session,  1:16  o'clock. 

Question  box:  My  Experience  in  Feeding  Beef  Cattle.  G.  W.  Wilson,  Sparta:  Mistakes 
and  Leaks  on  the  Farm.  8.  C.  Warner,  Pana;  Grain  and  Stock  Baisinc,  Fraink  Moore* 
Chester. 

ETenine  session,  7:80  o'clock. 

Agricultural  Education.  G.  A.  WiUmarth,  Seneca;  Twentieth  Century  Education— What 
It  Should  be.  Prof.  S.  A.  McEelvey,  Sparta. 

Friday.  November  17,  morning  session.  9:80  o'clock. 

Invocation;  Sheep  Husbandry,  M.  A.  Dennis.  Sparta:  Cow  Peas.  T.  J.  Cross.  Shiloh 
Hill:  Outlook  for  the  Farmer.  W.  T.  White.  Cutler;  Home  Dairying,  J.  C.  Bichie,  Marissa, 
W.  C.  Patton,  Sparta;  discussion;  question  box. 

Afternoon  session,  1:00  o'clock. 

Business  meeting;  paper— Woman's  Work  in  the  Farmers'  Institute,  Miss  Laura  Pater 
son.  Belleville;  address— Hints  on  Baisinff  the  Farmer's  Most  Important  Crop— Its  Boys 
and  Girls.  Bev.  J.  L.  Chestnut,  Coulterville:  address— Our  Needs,  W.  B.  Kimzey,  Tamaroa. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President.  James  M.  Clark,  Sparta;  secretary, 
William  A.  Mclntire.  Sparta;  treasurer.  Thomas  L.  McMillan,  Sparta. 

Average  daily  attendance,  800.    Cost  $77.06. 


Richland  Cocntt  Fabhebs'  iNsriTnTE. 

The  umnal  meetlDC  wu  beld  In  the  court  honsi,  Olneri  UL,  ThorKdar  and  Plidar>  D»- 
BinberTuidB.  18M. 
Oneeri— President ,  W.  B.  Poland.  OIney:  Secretar;  and  Treaiurer.  F.  BrittoD.Calhaan* 

Program— Thuradsy,  December  7.  Uttom' 
Idk  aesiloD,  IS  o'olook. 

Invocation.  Rev.  HonBh.  Oluey;  addreaa 
of  welcome.  Mayor  Wllaon,  Olney:  reaimiiae. 
Preetdent  Poland,  Olney:  caper.  Her  Own 
Selection,  Mrs.  Parker  Jackaon.  Calhotui; 
mnafe.  Hi^s  Ella  Wbeelar.  Olney:  panar  ob 
Domeitic  Science, Mrs.  S.  Boee  Carr,  Lls,IlL 

Afternoon  seaslon. 

Maelc  by  Mlaa  Wheeler;  recitation.  th» 
Hlaeea  Adamaona,  Clareaont:  paper.  How 
D  Keep  the  Boya  and  Girla  on  the  Farm, 
Hra.  Charlea  Maoe,  Olney:  The  Ponltry  In- 
dustry, Olen  Wiiaon.  Oiney;    Kaneral   dla- 

salon,  led  byJ.  B.  Deliell.Olney:  Orasaea 

r  Poraea  and  Hay.  Chas.  Mace.  Olney: 
G.  W.  Wheeler,  Olney:  TheBroom  Com  Id- 
dnstry.  S.  R.  Duncan,  Areola;  reneral  dla- 
OQSsion.  led  by  B.  F.  Heap,  Olney. 

Haaio  by  Mandolin  Clnb;  recitation.  Mls> 
NPttie  Poland.  Olney;  mnalo  by  Olney  Man- 
dolin L'lnb;  recitation.  Hlaa  Stella  Qroff, 
Claremont:  oddreea.  Does  FarmlnB  Pay  .Bey, 
J.  O.  Housh,  Olney;  mualo  by  Handolin 
Club:  recitation  by  Earl  Dally. Olney:  mnaie 
by  Mandolin  Clnb;  recitation.  Hiaa  Mw- 
earet  Balmer.  Oloeyi  mnsic  by  Mandollu 
Clnb. 
Friday,  December  8.  UominK  aeasion. 
Uuslc  by  Berryville  Qaarteti  invocation; 
Baby  Beef.or  How  to  Raise  Cattle  for  Proflt. 
Robert  Klnasbnry.  Pinkstaff;  seneral  dla- 
cnssion.  led  by  Phil  Heltman,  Olney:  mnsta 
by  Quartet;  addresa.  Cooperation  Amonr 
Farmers,  Chai.  F.  Hills.  SprinsBeld. 
W,  B.  Poland.  Olney.  Afternoon  session. 

Hnslc  by  Quartet:  Swine  BreedlnKforProSt.  L.  A.  Splea,!St  Jacob:  seneral  dlscilMion, 
led  by  Ed.  Phillips.  Olney:  Orchard  Caltlvatlonlandl  Spraylna.  H.  A.  Aldrolh.  Neoff*; 
Eeoeral  discnsBlon,  led  by  Chai.  Vanausdel.  Olney;  recitation.  Miss  Canby.  Berryville; 
music  by  QQarteC;  election  of  offlcera  for  tHOO. 

Offlcers  elected  (or  the  ensaina  year:  Prosldent,  Ed.  Phllllpa.  Olney;  Seoretary  and 
Tresaorer,  Frank  Brltton,  Calhoun. 

Averace  daily  attendance,  600.    Cost.  t70.K). 


Rook  Island  Coumtt  Fahbbb'  Institute. 

Bock  Iiland  oonntT  betd  two  iDStltntci  dnrliie  the  put  T^>r.  ooe  of  three  leailons  at 
Edslncton,  December  19.  IBM,  uid  Ihe  anDnBl  meeting  at  Port  Biron  Jaouarr  IB  and  IB,  1900. 
Offloeri:  Prealdaet,  W.  H.  Wheaton.  BoTnolds;  Sacretary,  Ell  CarblD,  Carbso  Cliff; 
Treasnrer,  F.  H.  CalJwell,  Hllan. 

Program   D  Member   U,   IBW.   mombiB 

InvoeatloQ,  Rev.  T.  B.  Johuion;  mneto: 
addreie  ot  welcome.  Dr.  HUler:  Teiponie. 
preildent:  mutlci  Farm  DalryioE.  Tbomaa 
Cunpbalii  dJaoaesloii  aod  qaeetlone;  Tbe 
Silo  BDd  Sllare.  S.  W.  Slater;  qaeitiooB  and 
dUoDiaion:  maale. 

Afternoon  Beiilon. 

Haslo;  Llle  <m  4he  Farm.  W.  S.  HcCnl- 
loach;  dlicnaalOD;  mnalc;  Sheep  ParmlDB, 
John  Eobbardt;  qaeitlana  and  dlseasalon; 
Swine  FarmlDE.  B.F.  Foantalne:  dlicaasIoD; 
niDllC:  buiineiB  >e>BlOD:  adjoam  l«T:16. 

Evenlnj)-  ReKBlon. 

Opened  with  prarer.  Bev.  T.  B.  Johiuon: 
mtisb;  reeltatlon.  Hn.  HlUer:  Fmlta  on 
th«  Farm.  BU  Corbin;  qseatloue  and  dia- 
enailon;  einslnr;  Our  Commoa  Sehooli.  8. 
J.Fersnaonl  Beneraldlieaailonof  thetown- 
•blp  Mbool  qneitlon. 

ProEram— January  18,  mornlne  leaitoD, 

Hnalo;  inTocatlon,  Bev.  J.  C.  Cralne, 
Port  Bttod:  addreie  of  weleome.  E.  H. 
Boeera.  Port  Byron;  reipouBe  by  president. 
W.  H.  WheatoD,  Reynold*;  Swine  Indnetry, 
S.  L.  Woodbam.  Port  Byron. 

AttemoOD  aeailon.  t:SO  p.  m. 

Opened  b;  mnsle;  Poultry  foe  Profit,  B, 
F.  Wyman.  Syoaraore;  Dairy  UanaxemeDt, 
1.  H.  Harehall,  Coe,  W.  H.  Wheaton. 

Bvenlnc  seeion.  7:X>. 

HdbIo;  recitation.  Mrs.  Dr.  Ulller.  Eds- 
Inrton:  Our  Common  Schoole,  Snpt.  S.  J. 
FarKaeon,  Boek  teland:  reoitatlon,  Clarence 
Walther.  Port  Byron.  W.  S.  Whealon.  Reynold!. 

January  19— momlDK  eeiaton.  10  a.  m. 

Election  of  oOeerai  Seed  Corn  and  Fteparation  of  Soli  tor  Com,  Henry  Carpenter.  EdK- 
tOKton;  Cilltt*atlsn  and  EarraetlDK  Com,  F.  A.  Wood.  Bdeloslon. 

Attemoon.  1:80. 

Huale;  Tniak  Farmlnr.  W.  S.  MoCuUonrh.  Taylor  RIdKH;  Special  Breeds  ot  Dairy 
Cowa;  B.  F.  Wyman.  Syoamore;  dlaonailon  after  eaeb  topic;  muale  at  often  aa  can  be  made 
eouTenlent  by  the  committee. 

OSeera  elected  tor  tbe  eneniuE  year;  preeldent.  W.  H.  Wbeaton.  Reynolda;  leeretary, 
Ell  Corbin.  Carbon  ClltC;  treasurer.  L.  B.  Stracer,  Book  Island. 

Average  dally  attendanee,  IDO;  coat.  IK.11  for  two  laatltntes. 


Saline  Codntt  Fabmebs'  Institute. 

TheaDDDBl  ni«etiiiBwuh«ldKt  HuTlsborK,  No*eTiib«T  8  ud  B.  ISSB. 
Officers— Pre* Went,  J.  J.  Jooes,  Eldonda;   SooreUry.  H.  8.  Anderian.  HkirlabarK; 
Treunrer,  W.  E.  MiMhell.  Eldondo. 

Prormn,  Wednesdar.  November  8, 
10:00  a.  m. 

Addreai  ot  weloome.  Unyor  B.  F.  Bloe; 
reapoDBe,  Preildent  John  J.  Joaes:  Hu- 
■sement  of  Small  Fmlta.  W.  E.  Evani;  The 
Parmer  and  hla  Orchard,  John  Odnm. 

Afternoon,  1:U0  p.  m. 

WbeM  Ralilag  in  Saline  County.  Dr.  L.  N. 
Parlalii  ManaEsment  of  Ba«a.  F.  H.  Atwood. 
addresi,  The  Work  and  Mlaslon  of  the  Far* 
men'  Inatlmte.  Q.  A.  Willmarth,  Seneca, 
Illlnoli.  Prsildent  of  State  Inslltntc:  Far- 
mer'a  BeadlnK  Hatter.  U.  IL  Bntler.Balelvh, 
IILI 

Wedneeda*  erenlns.  edncatlonal  seulon. 
V.aiD.m. 

Educated  Amerloan  CltlMiiahlp  ■  Neoaa- 
Bltr,  U  E.  Torh.  Saperintendent  of  E>Bbllo 
Sehooli:  address.  Affrlcnllnrml  EdnoatloD, 
Krot  EDBeoe  Dareoporl.  Dean  ot  the  Col- 
less  of  Airrlcolnire,  State  UnlTanlty,  Cbam- 

Thnrsday.  Nov.  S,  BrOO  a.  m. 

What  kinds  of  Poultry  pay  on  tha  Farm, 
B.  E.  Edwards.  Qatatla.  llf.;  Feedlne  aud 
UarkellDE  Hdks.  Z.  W.  Toddjt:  HarkMInc 
Crops  OD  Pnot  vs.  Marketing  Oraln,  Hon.  A. 
K.  Vlckers.  Vienna.  111.;  The  Stock  Pea.  Ita 
iTortb  as  a  crop  and  the  belt  method  of 
Hanueme nt,  John  J,  Pariah:  Farm  Daliy^ 
ins,  L.  F.  Wls^,  Eldorado.  IlL 

Afternoon.  1:00  p.  m. 

Election  of  offle^ra  and  organlaatlom  Id> 


i.  J.  Jones.  Eldorado. 


Injurloas  to  the  Oroharil.  Prof ,  Q,  H. 

Frsneh.  Carbondale,  111.;  Stock  feedinKfr"'" 
theSUndpolntof  Fer'illty,  Prof.  B.  Dav 
port;      Iniecta    lajurlons    U 
French. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensnlnB  year- 
President,  John  J.  Parlih.  HarrlpburK;  8ea- 
retary,  Z  W.  Young,  Francis  Mills;  Tres*- 


Dave«- 


Hanoahon  County  Fabubbb'  Institutb. 

....  -_„.„.  Jieetlns  was  held  In  the  Methodist  ct 
day,  Wednesday  and  Tbarsday.  October  IT.  IS  and  IB,  II 

oncer*;  President  J.  F.  Bird.  MecbaDiesbiire.  111.;  Tleerresldent.  B.  F.  Workman, 
Aabnm,  III.:  secretary,  James  A.  Stone,  Bradfordton,  111.;  treasurer,  L.  H.  ColemaB, 
fiprlDKlleld,  III. 

Program— Tuesday.  Ostober  17.  IBBB.  momlns  session.  10  o'clock. 

Hnsic:  prayer,  Rev.  W.  H.  UnsKTOve:  addrrss  of  welcome.  J,  F.  Hall,  Herbanlesbuni 
reapoDse,  Col.  Cha*.  F.  Hills,  SprtDgfleld:  president's  address.  J.  F.  Bird.  UechaslcsbarK: 
report  ot  secretary.  James  A.  Stone.  Bradfordlun:  report  of  treaRUrer,  L  H.Coleman, 
SpriDKlleldi  muHic:  reports  of  delesales  troin  Tsrions  towpsblps  as  to  the  crop  and  other 
acrlcnttunil  conditions  tbrouEhaut  the  county;  qnesllonboz. 

Afternoon  session,  1:90  o'clock— woman's  session. 

Mrs.  E.  H,  CofTmsn.  PresidcDt  SanBsmon  County  Domestic  Science  AssoclatloD  In  tha 
ehair:  mnpic;  prenldent's  •drir^xs.  Mrs.  E  U  ColTman;  piper^Biitrer  Hsklns.  Hra.  I 
PoormsD.  Barrlsy:  dlsrassion.  Mrs.  Dave  Fletcher.  Buftaln;  Mrs.  John  Conncll,  Lanesvllle; 
Mn.  Charles  flail,  Mr^banlcsburs;  Mrs.  Era  H.  BprloKPr.  SprlnsHfld;  tdusIp;  papei— 
Poultry  on  the  Farm,  Mrs.  Ed.  Herrln.  Bnffalo;  discussion,  Urs.Rsper  Thrall,  Baffalol 
**—  "sslet,  Rnchexter;  papfi^Home  MakfPit  on  the  Farm.  Mrs.  Charles  Ross.  BrwhoB- 
-' ■--    "--  WfllHa"   "  --'-     "—   "    "   "...—  ™.. " 


rldse:  DfscnssloD,  Mrs.  Will  Hall.  Buffalo:  Mrs.  E.  B.  HlUrr,  Wllllamsvllla:  Papei^-Urnn- 
laatlonand  Work  of  Domestic  Science  Clubs.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy.  111.;  dlsotUMon. 
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Eyenlnir  session,  7:30  o'elock— Litenury  and  motloal  entertainment  by  the  youjig  people 
of  Mechanlesburir  and  yloinity. 

Oriran  solo.  Mrs.  Itob;  address— Man  on  the  Farm,  Prof.  Hamy:  mnsio,  male  quartette; 
reading,  Harry  DePrates;  Toeal  solo.  Miss  Marie  Poston;  reading.  Miss  Nellie  Waters: 
piano  dnet,  Graoe  Bullard  and  Ethel  Thompson;  recitation.  Mable  Bnroham;  TOcal 
•olo.  Miss  Julia  0*Connor;  reading.  Miss  Lena  Freeto;  Tocal  solo.  Miss  Fannie  Campbell; 
paper.  Miss  Clara  Bullard;  vocal  solo.  Miss  Eva  Cross;  recitation,  Ethel  Coffman;  piano 
80I0,  Miss  Nellie  Alvey;  reading.  Miss  Ethel  Johnson. 

Wednesday,  October  18, 1889.  morning  session.  9:00  o'clock— Live  stock  session. 

Music:  Prayer.  Rev.  Havner;  address— Breeding  Improved  Live  Stock,  Prof.  W.  J.  Ken- 
nedy. State  Agricultural  College,  Champaign;  d  iscussion;  paper— Feeding  Beef  Cattle,  W. 
8.  Bullard.  Mechanicsburg;  discussion,  Gkorge  R.  Ross.  Mechanicsburg:  J.  Milton  Jones, 
WiUiamnville:  E.  D.  Boynion.  Pleasant  Plains:  J.  H.  Piekrell,  Springfleld:  paper— Breeding 
«nd  Feeding  Hogs.  Henry  C.  Garvey;  discussion,  J.  W.  Coffman,  JTDan  Waiters,  Meehan- 
iesburg;  John  Juneman.  Barclay:  paper— Breeding  and  Feeding  Sheep,  J.  A.  Stone,  Brad- 
rordton;  discussion,  Jerome  A.  Leland,  Springfleld;  J.  B.  Hunter,  8r.,  Buffalo;  question 
box. 

Afternoon  session,  1:80  o'clock— Horticultural  session. 

Music;  address— Care  of  Orchards.  Prof.  J.  C  Blair,  State  Agricultural  College.  Cham- 

J9Agni  discussion.  Andrew Alson.  Riddle  Hill;  Joseph  Pierson,  J  B.  Stuve,  Springfleld; 
.  W.  Jones,  Lincoln;  paper— Small  Fruits  on  the  Farm.  Chas.  O.  Ross,  Breokenridge:  dia- 
enssion,  Henry  Sprinkle  and  Charlls  Burchman.  Mechanicsburg;  paper^Growinflr  nuit  for 
Market,  John  Upton.  Springfleld;  discussion.  N.  Lobdell.  Rochester;  W.  J.  bpauldinjr, 
Springfleld;  paper— The  Farmers'  Garden.  J.  W.  Cogsdall.  Springfleld;  discussion,  B.  P. 
Workman,  Auburn;  R.  M.  Johnson,  O.  H.  Fullenwider,  Mechanicsburg;  question  box. 

Evening  session,  7:80  o'clock— Educational  session. 

Music:  address— Education  of  Farmers'  Boys.  Prof.  W.  J.  Kennedy.  State  Agricultural 

Sollege,  Champaign;  music;  address— Education  of  Farmers'  Girls.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap, 
avoy;  music;   address— Our  State  Agricultural  College,  Prof.  J.  C.  Blair,  Champaign; 
queition  box. 

Thursday,  October  19. 1809,  morning  session,  9:00  o'clock. 

Music;  prayer:  paper— Care  of  Meadows  and  Pastures,  Hon.  J.  F.  Foster,  Elkhart;  dis- 
eussion;  paper— Rotation  of  Crops,  A.  B.  Hostetter,  Springfleld;  discussion;  paper— 
Farmerr  Relation  to  the  State  Fair,  Dr.  A.  L.  Converse,  Springfleld. 

Afternoon  session,  1:80  o'clock. 

Musie;  paper— The  Public  Highways.  L.  H.  Coleman,  Springfleld;  discussion;  paper— 
Rural  Electric  Railways.  P.  H.  Kiser,  Mechanicsburg;  discussion;  paper— The  Board  o| 
Supervisors  and  the  Farming  Industries  of  the  County.  J.  0.  Joy.  Loami;  discucsiont 
paper— Sugar  Beet  Cultivation  in  Sangamon  County,  J.  F.  Miller.  Springfleld; 

Afternoon  session,  1*80  o'cloek— Ladies'  Session. 

This  overflow  meeting  was  held  in  the  Sunday  School  room  of  the  Methodist  ehurch, 
and  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers  and  discussion  of  topics  of  especial  interest  to 
the  wife,  mother  and  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Miller,  of  Williamsville  presiding. 

Paper— Sanitation  of  the  Home,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Shumway,  Springfleld:  discussion;  paper- 
Surroundings  of  the  Farm  Home,  Mrs.  Henry  Garvey,  Buffalo;  discussion;  paper— The 
Arehiteeture  of  the  Farm  Home,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Herrin.  Lanesville;  discussion;  paper— Fur- 
nishing the  Farm  Home.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Prather,  William nville:  discussion;  paper— The  Table; 
Its  Furnishings,  Food,  Fellowship.  Etft.,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hall.  Springfleld;  discussion;  papei^- 
Cookery  on  the  Farm,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Coffman,:  Mechanicsburg;  discussion;  paper— Home 
Management  on  the  Farm,  Mrs.  David  A.  Brown.  Springfleld. 

Oflloers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  B.  F.  Workman,  Auburn;  secretary, 
James  A.  Stone.  Bradfordton;  treasurer.  L.  H.  Coleman,  Springfleld. 

Average  daily  attendance.  800.  Cost.  8100.08.  Had  an  extensive  exhibit  of  farm  produeta 
and  pantry  stores,  baby  show  and  plowing  matches. 


SoHUTLBB  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  RushviUe.  111.,  Thursday  and  Friday.  October  12  and  18, 

Officers— President,  Charles  M.  Doyle,  Rushville;  Secretary,  John  H.  Boice.  Rushville; 
Treasurer.  M.  W.  Geer,  Rushville. 

Program— First  day,  October  12.   Morning  session,  10  o'clock. 

Music:  invocation.  Elder  Malvan.  Rushville:  opening  address,  Hon.  M.  W.  Greer,  Rush- 
ville; receiying  and  arranging  exhibits;  all  exhibits  must  be  in  by  12  o'clock  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 12th. 

Afternoon  session,  1:80  o'cloek. 

Music;  recitation,  Florence  Hare.  Rushville;  address.  The  Oat  Crop.  Its  Value,  and  How 
Beet  to  Raise,  Hon.  James  A.  Teel,  Rushville:  address.  Prevention  ox  Smut  In  Oats.  Prof. 
P.  G  Holden.  Urbana;  discussion;  music;  address.  M.  E.  Cooper.  Huntsville;  address.  Com 
and  It!  Culture,  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  Urbana;  recitation.  Master  Will  Johnston.  Rushville. 
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Evening  session.  7:80  o'clock. 


Music;  recitation.  Miss  Ermie  Richards,  Rnsbyille:  address.  The  Farm  as  a  Means  of 
Early  Training.  J.  E,  Wyand.Bnshville;  address.  The  Hog  as  a  Factor  in  ClTillBation.  W.  BIL 
Green,  Rushville. 

Morning  session,  9  o'clock. 

Music;  address.  How  I  Manage  My  Bees.  J.  W.  Robinson,  Center:  discussion;  addresif 
8hould  Exhibits  at  County  Fairs  be  Limited  to  the  County!  J.  w.  Whitson,  Rushyille;, 
•ddress.  Horticulture,  L.  N.  Beal.  Mt  Vernon;  address.  Should  Agriculture  and  Hortioal- 
Mie  be  Taught  in  Our  Schools)  Superintendent  of  Schools.  L.  J.  McCreery,  RushviUe. 

Afternoon  session,  1:90  o'clock. 

Music;  address.  The  Farmer  as  an  Ezperimentor,  L.  F.  King,  Huntsyille:  recitation,. 
Miss  Addie  Foot.  Rushville;  address.  Cattle  and  Stock  Raising  for  Illinois.  A.  P.  Grout, 
Winchester:  address.  Education  of  Farmers'  Boys  and  Girls.  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Beal,  Mt.  Ver- 
non. 

Eveniuk  session,  7:30  o'clock. 

Music;  recitation.  Miss  Katy  Ritchey,  Rushville;  address,  Miss  Emma  Lovejoy,  Prince- 
ton. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President.  Charles  M.  Doyle,  Rushville;  Seere- 
tary.  J.  H.  Boice.  Rushville;  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Whitson,  Rushville. 

Average  daily  attendance,  700.    Cost  of  Institute,  171.82. 

Had  exhibits  of  farm  and  culinary  products. 


ScoTT  County  Fabmbbs*  Institute. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  court  house,  Winchester,  111.,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
December  12  and  18, 1899. 

Otticers:  President,  Eli  McLaughlin.  Winchester;  secretary,  George  R.  McLaughliUr 
Winchester,;  treasurer.  John  W.  Taylor,  Winchester. 

Program— Tuesday.  December  12,  morning  session.  10  a.  m. 

Invocation,  Rev.  W.  F^  Gilmore.  Winchester;  address  of  welcome.  Hon.  Henry  Miner, 
Winchester;  response.  President  Eli  McLaughlin,  Winchester;  treasurer's  report,  John  W. 
Taylor,  Wmchester;  Rotation  of  Crops,  N.  R.  Smithson,  Point  Pleasant;  discusion. 

Afternoon  session,  1  p.  m. 

Mutual  Farm  Insurance.  Col.  Chas.  F.  Mills,  director  17th  district.  Springfield:  discus- 
sion: How  to  Grow  an  Apple  Orchard.  Hon.  H.  M.  Dnnlap,  president  Illinois  State  Horticul- 
Inral  Society,  Savoy;  discussion;  Breeding  and  Management  of  Swine,  Chas.  A.  Bowe, 
Jacksonville;  discussion. 

Evening  session,  7  p.  m. 

Music;  recitation.  Gladys  Glbbs,  Point  Pleasant;  music:  recitation.  Miss  Margaret 
Watt,  Winchester;  music;  recitation.  Miss  Bertha  Watt.  Winchester;  Organisation  and 
Work  of  Domestic  Science  Clubs.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy. 

Wednesday,  December  13— Morning  session,  19  a.  m. 

Poultry  Profits,  T.  J.  Priest.  Winchester:  Restoring  soil  fertility,  E.  A.  Riehl,  Alton; 
Small  fVult  Culture,  Hon.  H.  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy;  Sweet  Potato  Culture,  E.  A.  Riehl,  Alton. 

Afternoon  Session,  1  p.  m. 

Type  and  Quality  in  Farm  Stock  (illustrated),  A.  P.  Grout.  Winchester:  Losses  from 
Inferior  Live  Stock  and  How  to  Prevent  Them.  Prof.  E.  Davenport.  Dean  Illinois  Agrioul* 
tural  College,  Champaign;  Horse  Breeding.  George  Willlama.  Athens;  election  of  officers. 

Evening  session,  7  p.  m. 

Music;  Better  Methods  in  Our  Home,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy;  music;  Agricultural 
Education.  Prof.  E.  Davenport.  Champaign;  music. 

Officers  elected  for  ensuing  year:  President.  Henry  Miner,  Wlneliesteri  secretary,  Geo. 
R.  McLaughlin.  Winchester;  treasurer,  J.  W.  Taylor,  Winehester. 

Average  daily  attendance,  169:  cost,  $76.81 


Shblbt  Cocntt  Fabmebs'  Inbtitute. 

Two  InitltDWB  wen  h«Id  In  Shelbr  ooaaty  darlaE  the  put  rew  >t  BbelbTvllle  on  Octo- 
twr  IT.  1&  uid  It,  IBN  >Dd  Pebraur  n  and  S.  19l». 

S.  Klllam,  Toi*< 
r,  ShelbTTllla. 


Prosrun.  Oct  17,  IBM,  t:Kk 

Musis:  Con  Cnltnra.  O.  J.  kvtj;  dlaoQl- 
■ion:  Bdac&tlon  of  Fsrm  ChlldreD,  Hn.  Ar- 
ttiar  Pierce. 

EtiiiIde  sa»10D. 

UdiIc.  recltBtlDBB  and  addreaii  r«port 
of  Cooklnir  Behool  at  Spriasdeld,  Ml  is  Hilda 
PenwelL 

Oct.  IB.  10:00  a.  m.    Live  Stock  BaiBlon. 

Mailfl;  praver,  W.  H.  Uraves:  addreia, 
BearlDraDdfeedluc  Beef  Cattle  br  J.  Q. 

Subodea.  Decatur:  BreediuB.  Uare  and 
arketluB  HoneB,  led  by  Dr.  Newbr. 

1:10  p.  n. 

ParmerB'  Initltataa.  E.  W.  BurroaebB, 
Sbeep  BuBbandrr:  music:  The  Botr.  led  by 
Jno.  Swenwl.  Jas.  F.  Kuli,  P.  A.  Mauti: 
discusilou:  Prult  Culture.  Fludlay  Behy- 
■ner,  C.  M.  Sareeant  and  Q.  W.  Orisso. 

Eveolns  BesBioii.    EdocatlaoaL 

Maalc;  AirrlcuItuFal  Education.  Q.  A.  W11I- 

Ootoher  1».  lOiX  a.  m. 

Prayer;  Qood  Road  a,  C.  H.  Van  VIeck: 
Dulles  of  HfKhway  Com  mission  era  aod 
Blrhta  of  Laud.OwDers  Alone  Public  iloada. 
Judre  TbomtoD. 

1:80  p.  m. 

Music:  SanlUry  Condltlou  of  tbe  Farm 
Home. Dr.  W,  J.  Eddy:  dlBOuailoa:  Cow  Peal 
aa  a  Crop  and  Fettlllisr,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Burrlll, 
Drbana.  111. 

PebrUBFTZT.  10:00  a.  m. 

IS  eierelaeai  Remarks  of  County 
It.  W.  E.  Klllam;  Dalrylns  for  Pro- 
Spies.  St.  Jacob.  III.     _  ^^ 

Noon,  1:30  p.  m. 

Paper.  How  to  Orfuniso  a  Domestio 
Science  Club,  Mrs.  (V,  U.  CralK:  Demon- 
Btratlon  ot  a  HyeleQic  Bieakfaet.  UIbs  Anna 
BobluBOn.  EdwardBTllIe.  111.;  paper.  Nutri- 
tion, Mrs.  Ed  Tiuket:  paper.  ProfeiBlou  of 
Bonsekeaplnir.  Ura.  D.  Slmmous. 
inlninB  seaiton.  1:3V  p.  m 


Prei 

fit.  I 


W.  E.  Klllam.  Tower  B 


Huslc;  topic,  Eiperlmenul  Parmlns:,  Q.  D.  Chaffee;  mnalc:  recitation.  Wlnfred  Dovt- 
blt;  paper.'Prot  R.  J.  Botwits. 

Pebmarr  n.  10:00  a.  m. 

Cow  Peas.  B.  C.  Morrison.  Olney.  Illl;  Anthrax  In  Cattle.  Dr.  Urerii  Hiatakw  and 
Leaks  on  tht  Farm.  S.  C.  Wavoner. 

OfflceraclcctedfOTtbeensnlns  rear— President.  W.  E.  Klllam.  Tower  Hill:  SMretarr, 
F.  Uhriatman. Sbelbyvllle.  Treasorer.  J.  W.  MIddleswonh.  lihelbyTllle. 

Avetace  dally  attendance,  100.     Cost  of  first  mee ling.  tSS.H).     Cost  of  second  meetinc. 


8t  Clair  County  Farmers'  Institute. 


ProKnuo— Wednesday,  November  ZL   UomlQe  session.  10  o'clock. 

>Iuile:  HoK  Brvedlns  and  Feedlni.  O.  H.  Helms,  BelleTllle;  dlscasslon;  qocstton  box. 

Afternoon  seiBlon.  1  o'clock.    ■ 

Paper.  O.  R.  Tate,  BellsTllle;  dlseassloni  Horticulture  in  Sontbern  Illinois,  L.  T.  Din- 
tleman.  Belleville:  dlBcuiBlon;  Home  Management.  Mra.  blisia  Ktllian.  BclieTllU:  dlseox 
■ton:  Support  ot  tbe  Farm,  J.  B.  Polr«t,  BejUTllle;  question  boi. 


ET«ntDB  acBilon,  7;S0  o'atocfc. 

Plsno  lolo.  His*  EmuiB  Beit.  Fr««bQrar:  recltBtlou,  Rar  Haleotnb.  PreebQrs:  maile; 
recitation:  Home  Life  on  the  F&rm,  Htai  0>i67  Whiteside,  Belleville;  Better  Hethodi  In 
Our  Hamea.  Hra.  H.  M.  DunUp,  Ssvoy. 

Thnndny,  Novemtieril.    HomlDS  leiBion.  10  o'clock. 

Haalo;  EeeplDRaFlockof  BreedlDEEweiat  uProftt,  H.  D.  HDKhea.  Antloeh:  dlicaa* 
■Ion;  KotatlODOf  Crops,  J.  T.  Nlion.  MuleBa:  dilCmllODi  Option  Deallnr,  Fred  Belml. 
BellsTltle;  dlieusslonj  qaeiticm  box,  ' 

AttemooD  Besaion.  1  o'clock. 

Htielo:tnnaaot1onorbaBlneaa:The  Silo  uii)  ItB  Valaetotbc  Dalrrlnan.  W.  J.  Prtaler. 


Stabe  County  Fabhebs'  Inrtitutb. 

The  annnal  meetlnE  wai  held  at  Bradford.  llllaolB.  in  Deyo  Broi.  and  Cecle'a  ball,  D*- 
cember  II.  1(  and  IB,  I8SB. 

OtHeen;    Prealdent.  J.  N.  Concer.  Wyoming:  aMrAtarj-treasurer,  Wilbur  P.  Snares 
Tonlon. 

Program  —  WedceBdaT.     December    U, 
momluE  seasloQ,  10  ocloek. 
ArranelDK  Fibibita. 
Afternoon  aeaalon.  I  o'clock. 
HlacellaneoQi    buaineiB   and   qneatlOB 
box. 

Thondar.   Dtecmber  11— MomlnE  ■••• 

Addreas.  Hon.  Crma  Boeock,  Bradfonli 
The  Work  and  Hlsilon  of  Fannera'  InaO- 
tntea.  Hon.  G.  A,  Wlllmarth,  Beneca;  Broom 
Com.  M.  Bevler.  Bradford. 

Aftemnoon  Beaalon,  1  o'clock. 

Btitter  Ua.kliiB.  J.  W-  Blit,  Tonlon; 
Bread  Uaklnr.  Ura.  J.  Rlit.  Tonlon:  Pointa 
OD  Com  Cnltnra.  Prof.  P.  Q.  Holden,  Urbaoa: 
Clover,  lu  Vainc  on  tba  Fam.Clarton  O. 
Pervler.  Sheffleld. 

EvbdIdk  aeaalon,  1 M  o'clock. 

Arrlaaliural  Edncatlon.  Uod.  Q.  A.  Wlll- 
marth, Seneca:  llIInolB  ColleBo  of  Aerlenl- 
tarc.  Prof  P.  Q.  Holden.  Urbaua;  mnalc  and 

Friday.  December  it— Homlnj)-  tauloQ, 
10  o'clock. 

Surface  Cnltlvatlon.  J.  H.  LlEKCt,  Brad- 
ford; Hunae  Planta,  Oeorse  Bevler,  Brad- 
ford; PreTCDlion  of  Smnt  In  Oata,  Prof.  P. 
Q.  Boldcn.  Urbana;  The  Farmeri'  Home.  J. 
C.  Alherton.  Weac  Jeiaey. 

Attemooa  aeaalun.  1  o'clock. 
Cheese    Miklnit    from  '  the     Farmen' 
I    Standpoint,   A.    B.    TomLlaion,    Nepoaaet: 
Hrslene  for  the  Fannera'  Home.  Dr.  Viola 
'•   Shaw,  Bradford:  Education  of  tfae  Farmer, 
C.  C.  Perrier,  Sheffleld;  HomeToprca,  Mr*. 
J.  N.  CoDKer.  Wyomloe.  M.  L.  Qerard,  Bradford;  queatlon  box. 

Offloen  elected  for  the  eD^uiajr  rear:    Prealdent.  M,  Bevler,  iBradtord;  aeeretary.  WU- 
bnr  P.  Snare,  Toulon;  Ireaaurer.  Wilbur  P.  Snare,  Toulon. 
Averace  dolly  attandaDce.ZSO;  coat,  ua SI, 
Had  an  exhibit  of  farm,  dairy  and  cnllnarT  piodneta. 


Stbphenson  County  Faembbb'  Institute. 

The  MIIID«l  BlMtlDK  «l 


Jimailc. Frank  BoifUsiielii. 

HarlETiiiappoJDtm'-DtoCaommlttees'.  Sbepp, 
W.C.  iiwu.se;.  Fneporl:  dlai-neBlon;  Tbe 
Qenertd  PuriwBe  Horee,  W.  S.  Fehr.  Dikot*; 
dlicusiloo:  mnHle:  ■djoarninr-* 


■ftemoon.  M™.  0*0. 

W.  ShlptiT.  President  Stephenson  Coant; 
>oineitiB  Sclenoe  Asiaclatlon.  In  the  cbaEr. 


KTenlQE. 

Mnilc,  Olblcr's  Oieheatn;  kddresn.  T.  J. 
Vu>  Hatre.  FaretU.  Wig.;  recllation.  No- 
tradT'sChUd,H«iel8h1ppy,Mci;oDiiell:The 
AetUKl  uid  PoiBlble  Relitloni  of  AErfcul- 
tare  to  Boclkl  Lire,  Prof.  J.  A.  Eelth.  De- 
Kftlb;  rMitation.  MJM  Blancba  Enlpscblld. 
Freeport;  mnsle. 

Jumary  IS.    Uomlne.  10  o'clock. 

Opening  ehomi:  Asrlcnlturel  Edncation. 
Q.  A.  Wlllmuth.  Pragident  lilfnali  Stue  tn- 


t 


I  icStimin.  WmrRln'er. 

innBlo.y.  H.  C.  A.  Quartette, Free- 
port:  report  of  commlltea  and  election  of 
oBoere. 
Atternoon,  1:S0  o'clock. 
OpenlncaoDK;  A  Farmer's  Ezperleoce  In 
laLejrlsTatDre.  Bon.  B.  F.  Aaplnirall.  Free- 
j>Tt;  Hom-Haklns.  Urs.  W.  B.  Lloyd.  Ulen 
lllrn,  III.LDiaslc,  Y-  U.  C-  A.  Qaartette. 
' '-  Profluble  Pork  ProdDallon.  E  J. 


President,  W.C.  Swanier.  Freeporti  SAcretarr, 
B.  Walker,  l^akota. 
Averaee  daily  attendance.  SSO-    Cost.  (128.5Z. 


Tazewell  County  Faemees'  Institute. 

9  Hlnler  Opera  Bonsi-.  HInler.  III,.  Wednesdar. 

1  IS,  I8sg. 

OUeerSi  President.  Kalpb  Allen.  DelsTan:  vice-president.  J  F.  Beal.  Mlnler;  secre- 
tary, R.  C.  ('rtbfleld.  Hlnleri  treasurer.  John  Betielbercer,  Boyntou. 

ProKnun— Wednesday.  December  it,  10  o'clock. 

Call  to  order:  prayer:  bode.  "America."  by  the  audleme:  ad  Iresn  of  welrome.  S.  3.  Tan- 
ner. Hint  er;  resPODse.  Raiph  Allen,  president.  Uelaran;  music;  artdrets.  What  tbe  Farra- 
Sn'  Institute  Is  DolnE  for  the  Farmer.  A.  B.  Hostetter,  State  Secretary  and  SupetluiendenC, 
prlnsBeld. 

Afternoon.  1:1b  p.  m. 

Uusic;  topic.  Cattle  Raisins  and  Feeding.  L.  H.  Kerrlck.  BlonmlPKloD:  dlscnasion', 
topic,  BreedlDK  and  HanaEement  of  Boss.  Hon.  O  A.  Willmartb.  Siala  l>rri<ldent  Seneca; 
discussion:  topic.  Uy  Experience  iritb  Sheep.  W.  H.  B.  Uct'oroikk,  UopvdBle:  discussion, 
lid  by  W.  a.  Burt,  Armlnston  and  D.  W.  PuterbauEb,  Mackinaw. 
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Evenioff  session,  7:80  p.  m. 


Music,  piano  doet,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Bnehriff  and  Miss  Katie  Ellilf ;  recitation.  **Heart's  Ease," 
Miss  Alma  Briffffs;  Fruit  for  the  Farm.  J.  W.  Griesomer.  Hopedale;  recitation,  OiTe  Da- 
Lonir,  Armlngton;  music,  violin  and  piano,  Paul  Na^el  and  Miss  Ottella  Buebric:  address, 
Affrieultural  Education.  Hon.  G.  A.  Willmartb,  .Seneca;  music,  piano  duet,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Buehrie  and  Miss  Katie  EUiff. 

Thursday.  December  14— Morning  session,  9:80  a.  m. 

Music;  address.  Com  Culture,  A.  D.  Shamel,  Unlyersity  of  Illinois.  Cbampaisrn;  ones- 
tlons  and  general  discussion;  music;  address.  A  Farm  and  Its  Manasemeut,  Hon.  I.  S.  Ray- 
mond, Sidney;  discussion,  led  by  W.  M.  Sbreve  and  H.  J.  Bisenberger;  address,  Rer. 
Walter  H.  North.  Deer  Creek. 

Afternoon  session,  1:16  p.  m.    Ladies'  session.  Miss  Lina  Brennemann,  presidinir. 

Music.  Miss  Emma  and  Carl  Kuhfuss;  recitations,  Oma  and  Blanch  Nealy  and  Hella 
Johnson:  sonir.  **The  Merry  Plow  Boys."  by  three  little  girls:  recitation.  Adelia  Kunce; 
reading.  Keeping:  Coot,  Miss  Emma  Tmiff;  recitation.  Home  Again  With  Me,  Miss  Fleta 
Daris.  Tazewell;  music:  recitation.  "The  Old  Pioneers."  Mrs.  w.  B.  McCormick;  readikijr 
Nervous  Prostration  tAmonff  Country  Women,  Miss  Leta  Davis;  music,  solo.  Mrs.  W.  H. 
North.  Deer  Creek:  paper.  Poultry  Ralsinir.  Miss  Nina  Giffen.  Delavan:  paper.  Social  and 
Intellectual  Culture  on  the  Farm,  Miss  Gertrude  Railsback,  Tasewell;  music,  Miss  Emma 
and  Carl  Kuhfuss. 

Evening  session.  7:80  p.  m.* 

Music,  violin  and  piano.  Paul  Naffel  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Buehrlff;  address.  Who  is  the  Farm- 
erf  Geo.  N.  Bradley,  principle  Minfer  school:  music,  violin  ana  piano,  Paul  Naswl  and  Mrs, 
i).  H.  Buehricr:  address.  Fellowship  Among  Farmers,  James  R.  Miller,  Grand  Secretary  I. 
).  O.  F.,  Springfield;  music,  piano  duet. 

Friday.  December  15— Momlnir  session.  9:80  o'clock. 

Topic,  Pasture.  W.  R.  Perry.  Stanford;  discussion.  led  by  Arch  Robinson,  Tremont; 
My  Experience  in  Su^ar  Beet  Balsing,  Rons  Bartholomew,  Manito:  discussion,  led  by  Clar- 
ence Wilson.  Mackinnw,  and  A.  B.  Lee.  Tazewell:  music;  sddress.  Farmers  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, Hon.  W.  A.  Moore.  Morton;  election  and  business. 

Afternoon  session.  1:15  p.  m. 

Music,  violin  and  piano.  Paul  Naeel  and  Miss  Ottella  Buehrlg:  recitation,  ''Counting 
Egffs,"  Miss  Cora  Starkey;  symposium.  Weeds— 1.  Road  Weeds.  Ralph  Allen:  2.  Thistles, 
Val  Graff:  8.  Button  Weeds.  Pie  Print.  TRos  Viemont;  4.  Running  Vines,  O.J.  Brenneman: 
5.  Cockleburrs.  J.  F.  Beal:  recitation.    So  Was  I."  Miss  Alma  Briggs:  music,  violin  and 

{»iano;  How  to  Better  Our  Roads,  general  discussion,  in  which  highway  commissioners  are 
nvited  and  expected  to  participate;  music;  adjournment. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuinsr  year:  President.  Ralph  Allen.  Delavan;  secretary,  R. 
C.  Crihfleld.  Minier;  treasurer.  John  Betzelberger.  Boynton. 

Average  daily  attendance.  400;  cost  of  Institute,  874.73.  Had  an  exhibit  of  farm,  dairy 
and  culinary  products. 


Union  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Court  House.  Jonesboro.  111.,  October  25  and  26.  1890. 

Officers— President.  A.  Ney  Sessioi^s,  Anna;  Secretary.  Geo.  Barringer,  Jonesboro: 
Treasurer,  J.  B.  Jackson,  Jonesboro. 

Program,  Wednesday,  October  25.    Mominir  session,  10:00  o'clock. 

Music;  Invocation,  Rev.  T.  Eamhart,  Jonesboro;  address  of  welcome.  Mayor  T.  J. 
Watkins,  Jonesboro;  response.  President,  A.  Ney  Sessions,  Anna;  Our  Poultry  Interests, 
Blain  Fitch,  Cobden;  ireneral  discussion;  Cow  Peas  as  Feed  and  Fertiliser,  J.  W.  Stanton, 
Richview;  general  discussion ;  election  of  officers. 

Afternoon  session.  1  :d0  o'clock. 

Music;  Fruit  Culture.  Theodore  Goodrich,  Cobden.  Willis  Cauble.  Alto.  Pass:  general 
discussion:  Losses  from  Inferior  Live  Stock,  how  toprevent.  Prof.  E.  Davenport,  Cham- 
paign; general  discussion;  Public  Roads,  Hon.  D.  W.  Karraker,  Jonesboro;  ffenerai  dis- 
cussion. 

Thursday,  October  26.    Momine  session,  10:00  o'clock. 

Music;  invocation.  Rev.  Silas  Green.  Jonesboro;  Truck  Farminir.  T.  P.  Slfferd,  Anns, 
E.  R.  J  lunette.  Anna:  jreneral  discussion:!  Agricultural  Education,  Prsf.  E.  Davenport, 
Champaiim.  A.  M.  Dubois.  Cobden;  general  discussion;  music. 

Afternoon  session.  1:80  o'clock. 

Music;  Com  and  Wheat  Culture,  J.  W.  Stanton,  Richview:  general  discussion:  What 
Can  a  Woman  Do  on  a  Farmi  Ladies  discussion;  Feeding  Cattle  and  Hogs,  Ed.  Walton, 
Anna.  L.  J.  Hess.  Anna,  H.  L.  Otrich.  Dongola. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year— President,  A.  Ney  Sessions,  Anna;  Secretary, 
George  Barringer.  Jonesboro;  Treasurer,  D.  W.  Karraker,  Jonesboro. 

Aversire  daily  attendance,  26.    Cost  126.75. 


Vebmilion  Ck)UNTr  Fabhebs'  Institute. 

Tbe  uuittftl  mMtlQK  wm  held  *t  Bldec  Fftim,  111..  FflbruarT  8  and  S.  ISOO. 
01Bo«i«— G.  W.  HobioD.  President,  DanTille:  Ju.  A.  CnoDlncbBm.  Vlee-PrMldtnt,  Dan- 
Tllla;  D.  U.  Fowler.  Treuorer,  Duvllle:  J.  H.  OKkw(»od.  SeereUrr.  Dnvlllt. 

Prorrun— Ttanndar.  Februur  &  Mom- 
i&r  lUilOn.Sa.  m. 

Openlne  pnrer:  addrese,  Presldtnt  Qeo. 
W.  Hobaon;  reipon«e.  W.  M.  BInei,  BIdce 
Farm;  Cora  Caltnre.O.P.  StDffelbeam.Boai- 
vtlle;  FetdluB  and  Marketlos  UatUe,  J.  A. 
Cannlosbant,  Hoopeatoc. 

Atternooa  iSMlon,  1:19  p.  m. 

Haalo.  Qlea  CInb;  Bwtne  Hnabandnr.Q.A. 
WUlnui^.  Heoeea:  A.  Q.  Woodbury.  Dan- 
TUIe;  PoDltrr  Balilne.  Hra.  Qeo.  H.  Hanler. 
HoopcbIod;  Domeatlo  8o!enoe,  Hfai  Dors 
Jimei,  CMlIo:  Hra.  J.  J.  SoDthwarth.  AUer- 

EveniDE  aeaaion.  T  p.  m. 

CloTar  Cnltare,  H.  D.  Wation.  Clinton; 

Friday,    Febniary  S.      Horalns    aeaaion. 

Farm  Dnlnatf*.  Thos.  3.  HoClanahan. 
Monmonth:  Hortlenltare.  Orley  Neabit,  Cat- 
Ilni  eleeOon  of  oflleers. 
Afternoon  lesaton.  1  :S0  p.  m. 
DalrylnE.  Mllea  WatermaD,  BIdce  Farm; 
Stock  Balilns  by  Farm  Tenant,  Qeoree  W. 
Hobaon,  CoIIIboq:  W.  Q.  Barron,  Allertoni 
Sheep  Halaine.  U.  Grant  Fowler.HDpe;  Oeo. 
Allen.  AUerton.  Gleo,  W.  HabKan.  Coltlaoii. 

EvenlnB  aeaaion,  7  p.  m. 

Hnilc.  Glee  Club;  Qood  Boada,  Tboa.  3.  HcClanahan,  Monmouth;  Soja  Beans  and  Cow 
Peaa.  Sobert  C.  Morris,  Olney. 

Eaek  topio  io  be  discussed  la  flve-nilDute  speeches. 

OOeers  elected  (or  the  enaulDK  year:    President,  Geo.  W.  Hobsoti.  Banter:  Seoretary. 
J.  H.  Oakwood,  Danyllle:  Treasurer.  David  M.  Fowler.  DanTille. 

Averaca  dally  attendance.  SSt.   Coat.  no.7E. 


Wabash  County  Fabhbbs'  Institute. 

The  aa&Da]  mMtlDK  wu  held  at  the  Court  Houie.  Ut.  Canncl,  III.,  Tharrdk7,  Frldar 
BDd  Sfttardiir.  October  2S.  ZT  and  28,  IBBS. 

Officers— PreildeDt.  O.  H.  Wood.  FiiendiTllle :  Secretary,  Paal  Chlpman.  Mt,  Cumri. 
Treaanrer.  E.  B.  Keniepp,  Mt  Carrasl. 

Prorram,  Tbnrsday.  OotobcTK.    MornlnK 
leisloD,  10  :W  o'clook. 

AmDyiDK    Exhibits,    Hallock    Shearer, 
Sapt..Ht.  Carmel. 


dlscQiElon.  J.  Zimmerman.  J.  ^.  S'etlei- 

ETenins  session,  7:Wo'cloel[. 

Mnsic,  male  qnartette:  The  Farmer  ai 
Viewed  br  the  CItr  Man.  Haj.  Sterns.  Ut. 
Carmel;  discussion,  J.  H.  Hftcheli,  Tho*, 

Friday.  Ootober  n.  Momlnciesilon,  10:01 

o'clook. 

Diseases  and  Care  of  Farm  AnlmaU.  Dr. 
D.  Hclntosh,  (Jrbana:  discussion;  Th* 
Clover  PISDt  and  Its  Enemies.  Dr.  3.  A. 
Forbes,  Urbans;  discussion. 

Afternoon  aeaslan,  1:80  o'olock. 

Inyoeatlon,  Etev.  F.  L.  West.  Ht.  Carmel; 
guesilon  boi    opened;   mnslo,  ladies' 


;  Domestic  Science,  Hrs.  jine  Carter, 

impalKn:  discussion.  Hiss  Lottie  seller, 

Carmel;     music,    ladles'    qoartctta; 


Woauds.  and  how  to  treat  them.  Dr.  1 
Intosh.  Urhana. 
ByenlDK  session.  7:00  o'clock. 
Music,  male  qnarteHe;  Advaotajres  In  tlM 
Short  Coarse  In  AerlcQltore,  Dr.  B.  A. 
Forbes.  Urbana:  mnaic,  ladles'  qnartett«i 
The  CuUlnBry  Art,  Mrs.  Jane  Carter,  Cham> 
palKn;  music,  male  qDartelte- 

Hatnrday.  October  2H.      Morning:  seislon, 
id: DU  o'clock. 

Breeding  and  Peedlng  Cattle.  Han.  A.  P, 
Grout,  WiDcbester:  dlscnsslon,  S.  S.  Seller. 
W.  F,  Courier;    Silo  asd  Foraw  Crops.  W. 
C.  Darls,  Fairfield. 
Aftemon  lesslon,  I, SO  o'clock. 
O.  B.  Wood.  Friend 9 Tl lie.  Music;  Invocation.  Ber.  J.    H,   Waltrlck. 

Mt.  Carmel;  question  boi  opened:  mnsia. 
ladiesqairtelte:  The  EIrht  Yfar  PnbUo  School  Conrxe  and  its  Relation  to  Arriculmre, 
Mils  Hmnle  KtnK.  FatrHelil;  discussion.  Prof.  W.  S.  Booth,  Mt.  Carmel;  reports  of  BOU- 
mlttees;  elecliOQ  oCotBcers. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensulDB  year-President  O.  H.  Wood.  FrleDdsTllle;  S««retarrt 
J.  E.  Seller.  Sugar  Creek:  Treasurer.  Isaac  W.  Jaqnes,  Mt.  Carmel. 

Averace  daily  attendance.  100.    Cost,  191.90.    Had  an  exhibit  of  farm  products. 


Wabben  Oddnti  Fabmebs'  Institute. 


Pronam,  Tbursdsr.  F«b.  IS.  9:30  a.  m. 

ryer,  Monmonth: 


.—  Fai 

ilo.  Wamer  qoartat; 


J.''FursmM 

aso,  PreHldent  of  the  Illinois  Coro  Qrowers'  Association;   discussion:  music,  Waioni 
tel;   Eafflr  Corn,  P.  E.  Sperry,  Eleanor;  recitation.  Miss  InaA.  Cobb.  Monmoath. 


Fridftr.  Feb.  It,  «:M  *.  m. 

Prmirer.  Dr.  T.  H.  Binnki  mnalai  Wbcddw  qaartet;  Cotd  Culture,  E.  S.  Ptmrnan,  B) 
Puo.  Prealdant  Illlnola  Com  urowen'-AflsoelatloD;  dlscaialnn;  Fruit  Caltnre,  Bev.  John 
Bub.  MoDinaiitbi  dUooisioDi  Farm  EooQOmloB,  Dr.  Dftrld  EIdIst,  Chftmpalea.  Dean  of 
the  Collere  of  IilterBtare  and  Arti;  inosio.  Wwner  qaarteti  adjoanunent. 

I.  Cobb,  Honmoath;  dlBcnmloD;  Sanlt*- 

_,.   _. .  -lonmontb:    The  Relation  of  Home   and 

SehCHii.  Un.  Msrr  E.  SfkeB,HonmonUi  oo..  Supt.  of  Sobooli;  dlBensxIOD;  mnslc:  Teaeh- 
Ihe  Domestic  EcoDomr.  Mrs.  NetUe  S.  Eedaie,  Peoria,  Prtoclpal  DndleT  PolnectiBlC  In- 
■titate:  reBolntlonai  adjoanuuent. 

Offlcera  elected  for  the enBulnKTeai^PreBldent.  Ell  DIiod.  Roievllle;  Secretarr, Buolld 
K.  Cobb,  UoDDiouth;  Treasurer,  Tbomaa  T.  McClanahan.  Honmouth. 

Average  dallr  attendaaee,  NO.    Coat  of  (nstltntc,  ns.W. 


Washington  County  Faembbs'  Institute. 

TheantiiialmeatiDcwaabeldat  NaahTllIe,  NoTambern  aodn,  18W. 
Oflleara^PreBldent,  t.  D.  Maxwell,  Oakdala:  Secretary.  H.  L.  Uerker,  NaahTillei  Treai^ 
nier.  John  HeTor,  AddleTiUe. 


Ifelooine  addraai  br  Chai.  Lnke:  erarcr 
by  Bev.  UcQuaen;  muilei  Rotation  of  Cropi. 
dlecDselOD  br  J-  Saadall.  Capt.  Mar,  A. 
BlnrkleT.  S.  Flaibeard  and  WUIlam  Mliler; 


motion  to  adJonmnntillilOi  oarrled. 

Afternoon  teialon.  1:X  p.  m. 

Howand  When  to  BpraT  for  Fruit,  Hon. 
H.H.DuDlap,ot  Savor;  Domeatio  Solenee, 
lira.  Dunlap;  ReBtorlnc  8otl  FertUltr.  Mor- 
and  Smith,  of  NaihTllle:  Dalmlnr,  Crrn* 
Sawyer,  nt  Beancoap;  dlnenaiilon  br  Wm. 
Kacler,  Okavrllle;  John  Marer^ddlevllle; 
Chaa.Hoor«.NaihrUle:  Cbai.  White.  Beau- 
•oupi  adjournment  ontU  erenlni  aeiilon. 


Norambern,  afternoon  aaaalon,  1:10. 

Ladlea'duet:  report  it  eoaunltleeon  reto- 
InUonai  uollon  made  that  report  of  commit- 
tee be  aeoepled:  carried:  The  Fanner  aa  a 
Bnalnea*   Man.    Frank   Hoore;    KeepinK  a 

Isr" ""- —'■" 

tortk 

KnKler  and  J.  W.  Stanton;  adjonrnecL  ' 

Ereninc  aeailon.  I  p.  m. 

Heetlnir  called  to  order  bj  Vloe-Preaident 
Chaaney;  mntle  by  oreheatra:  aonc  br  (a- 
miJeqaartettei  The  Countrr  School,  f^f. 
Qlbba.  of  Okawrlllfl:  recitation  br  Mabel 
Oorer:  mnalc  br  tba  oreheatra:  The  Work 
and  Ulaaion  of  Farmera'  Inetttutea.  J.  W. 
Stanton,  of  HIchTlew;  motion  to  adjourn.  J.  D.  Maxwell.  Prealdeot.  Oakdale. 

OOoaraalected  tor thaenanlDK  rear:    Prealdent,  J.  D.  Maxirell.  Oakdale:  Seoretarr,. 
M.  L.  Marker.  Naibrllle;  Treaaurer,  John  Merer,  Addlevllle. 
Areracw  daily  attendance.  MO.   Coat,  ns.GO. 


Wayne  Codntx  Fabhbbs'  Institote. 


r,  A.  R.  UcDaolal.  Jcffersoo villa. 


PrOBnm.— Hondkr.  October  B.  mocnlns 
■eaiion.  U)  o'olook. 


Aftflniooii  leistoD,  1  o'clock. 

Honai  In  Soutbem  lUlnoli,  J.  B.  Lbo- 
Irlnnn,  Albloo,  111.;  diionsfllon;  Domestle 
ieltnet.  Hn.  L.  S.  Baal.  Ht,  ramon,  Ill.j  dli- 


BvbdIdk  aasiloQ,  T  o'sloek. 

HuilctiT8trlu(tBuid;  Ednoators  uFuni' 
era.  J.  L.  YouiiK.  aoDDty  BUDeiintandeiit  of 
schools.  Fftlrfleld.  111.;  Haaic  b;  quartette: 
PraotlcBl  ApplleatloD  of  Phrsiea.  u  Taucht 
in  Public  SrhtwlB.  Prof.  A.  E.  Olteln.  pilnel- 
palot  Foirfleld  Htrh  Sobool,  Palkleld,  III.; 
recitation.  Ulaa  D&Ur  Rider.  Falifleld.  111.; 
maiie  by  quartette, 


E.  A.  Rankin,  Prealdant. 


Ernilns  aeaiion.  7 


Orchard  Culture,  H.  A.  Aldrleb.  Neon, 

:l,.  Tlcepresldentof  Slate  Hortioaltnral  So- 

lety;   dlscuaalon:   masio   by  qnartettei  ad- 

I  .ireSB,  L.  N.  Baal.  Mt.  Vemou.  dlreatoc  of  Mlth 

I  DlatrloC  and  Tloe-presldent  o(  State  luntituM. 

Afternoon  aeseloa,  I  o'clock, 

,         Addreaa,  Hra.  Joseph  Carter,  president  of 
I  IlllaoiB   Association    of    Domeatle    Scleuee. 

CbampalBQ.  111.:   Cattle  RalaloE  and  Feedlns 

In  Southern  llllnoia,  A    °   " *  ' ^ 

Stale  Institute.  Wind 

maslo  by  Quartette. 


... .^ a  by  qaartette:  recitation  by  aohool  pnpIU:  addreaa,  Domeatle 

ociDuuB.  lars.  Joaeph  Carter,  Champaign,  III.;  solo,  Mrs.  Lon  Roberta,  Fairfield,  111.;  easay 
byJdlae  Haley  Churchwel!,  Jeflaraonvltie.  111.  recitation,  Wm,  IrrloB,  JeflersonTllle.  111.; 
BODg  by  qoartette;  musie  by  strlDBband. 


Averace  dally  attead 


lei.  Jeffersonvllle. 
t,  t8C,W.    HadanTexhlblt  otfamprodqete. 


White  Codnty  Faemees'  Institdte, 


F.  E  Pomaroy.  Carml. 
Program— December  12,  momliiK  aesslon.  3:90. 
Opening  prayer.  Rev.  D.  Manly:  addres*  of  president:  appointment  uf  oominltteee; 

election  of  olBcera  for  IMW. 

Afternoon  sesalon.  1:30, 

ImproTBd  Publto  ttlrbwi 
Practloal  Fannin  k,  Eiekial 

Even  In  K  aeaeloD,  7:00, 


(ore."  1 


iske  two  etalka 


s  where  only  one  greir.  be- 
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Wedneidaf  tnoToInc  tMdon,  BiW. 

Orcnlajt  prarer.  Ber.  J.  A.  Tutor:  Looal  TaxmttOD.  Wm.  HoiiklDi:  dtMnialou,  R.  B. 
Holoomb:  Ths  Qood  then  U  In  the  Bob,  ^ii  Roblnion;  Urchardi,  L.  N.  Beal.  Ut  Verooii. 

Aitemoui  leailoii,  1:30. 

IniHt*  of  Daman  to  th«  Furn.  ProC.  Qen  H.  Fran«b.  Cubondale.  III. 

OfllMn  eleetvd  for  the  ensninK  rear:  Prealdant.  Exklel  S'liDiiueer,  Barnt  Prairie:  mo' 
retaiT  aod  treaaarer.  Daniel  Berrr,  Carml. 

ivtnse  daUr  anendanca,  SOO.    Coat,  IIS.OO. 


Whitbsidb  County  Faemeeb'  Institute. 

Wbltealde  ooootT  held  two  InatluitH  dnrinr  the  pait  rear.  od«  Mar  U.  1880.  at  Coleta; 
and  the  anniiBl  meatlnr  at  Horriaon  Deoambar  t  aDdS.lSW. 

OlBoen:    Prealdent.  A.  D.  Stanter.  ColeUi  aecretarr.  J.  J.  JahnaoD,  Horriaon:  treaai 
nrer,  C.  B.  Mitchell.  Boand  Qrove. 

FrOKram  Har  14.  IS».  10.  a.  m. 

Prarar,  Bav,  S.  C,  BeoDett:  addreaa  of 
waloome.  Rev,  C.  B.  HcKIm;  raaponae. 
Chaa.  A.  Wetberbeeof  thatowDofStetllnBi 
nlnntea  of' laat  meetlnr:  The  Proper  Rota- 
tion of  CrapB,  Chaa.  W.Ui(ehell.Mt.  Pleaa- 
•nt.  and  J.  U.  Crom.  Oeneaee:  time  allotted 
to  each,  10  minutea;  vocal  aolo.  Ura.  S.  C. 
Bemiett:  tbe  forenoon  Mialon  will  oloan  at 
lilts. 

Atterooon  teasion.  1:10  o'aloeh. 

dEvB  Wooda;  How 


Can  We  Make  Farm  Work  and  the  Farm 
Home  More  Attnwtlvel  Harmon  E.  Burr. 
pnlooOrove:  Mr«.  LemaelOerdeiandMra. 
Levi  Tborpe.  Oeneaee:  ten  mlnoua  eaeb: 
InatmmeDtil  aolo.  Hri.  Lewia  PenKh^Tha 
BMt  Method*  of  Potato  Culture.  B.  C.  Wtll- 
laina,  Jordan :  Urii  Minara.  Qeneaee.and  K. 
Slauller.  Jordan:  moile  by  pupil* of  Colata 

Evenlnc  aeaaloD.  8  o'eloek. 


A.  D.  Stanley.  Colata. 
er,  Etev.  W.  E.  Leavltt  of  Horriaon  :^lnate* 


Afternoon  aeaalon,  1:10. 


•tlMte.  Peoria,  tlL;  K«iiaraldlH:n*aiDn  opened  by  Hr*.  6.  Elllnsbam,  Horriaon. 

TheCovand  Her  Feed.  Hon.  Lotber  Hltchell,  Dixon,  lUlDola;  John  Floek,  Hums; 
William  Boyd.  Morrison:  maBie,  vooal  duet.  Eleanor  and  Mamie  Smith. 

Evening  aeaaloD.  1:S0. 

Mnaic,  comet  aolo,  O,  D.  Webber:  recftation,  Hlsa  Nettle  Brearton;  mualo.  vocal  aokh 
Ulai  Uaud  A.  Robinaon,  pianist,  W.  J.  Burnett:  Oar  Bnral  8ehaoli.  addreaa  by  Prealdent 
JohnW.  Cook,  oflbe  DeKalb  State  Vonnal  School:  Baneral  dlicnsilou  opened  by  Mri. 
Mary  Talbott.  Jordan:  mnalo.  vooal  aoto.  Hli»  Maud  A.  Roblnaen:  recitation.  Wallace  Lie 
terj  tQlial«.  Amerlea.  sudb  by  the  audienee.  Hiaa  Boblnaon  taadlns. 


1 
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Wednesday  session.  9  a.  m. 


Music,  by  pupils  of  Miss  Anna  Corcoran's  room,  Noithside  school;  prayer.  Rev.  L.  T. 
Bush;  election  of  officers;  business  matters. 

Recess. 

The  Breeding  and  Management  of  8wlne,  O.  A.  Willmarth,  Seneca,  President  of  Illinois 
State  Farmer's  Institute:  general  discussion  opened  by  8.  M.  Coz.  Prophetstown,  and  H.  J. 
Simpson.  Garden  Plain:  music,  by  pupils  of  Miss  Annie  T.  Aitken's  room,  Northside  school. 

Afternoon  session,  1:80. 

Music,  by  pupils  of  Miss  Ludnda  F.  Sallee's  room.  Northside  school;  recitation,  Happer 
Payne;  What  Fruits  Shall  the  Farmer  Raise  for  His  Own  Use  and  their  Proper  CultiTatlonf 
Hon.  J.  L.  Hart  well,  Dixon.  111.;  general  discussion  opened  by  John  Byers,  Albany,  and  -R. 
B.  Stoddard,  Sterlinff. 

Recess. 

Who  is  Asking  for  Macadamised  Roads  in  the  Rural  Distriotsf  (b)  Their  Desirabilij^ 
and  Probable  Co»tf  Hon.  J.  H.  Ooolid^e,  Galesburff;  Luman  Ramsay.  Rock  Falls;  B.  F. 
Brooks,  Portland;  Frank  Thomas,  Tampico:  closins  thoughts  by  the  President  of  the  In- 
stitute and  others;  music,  by  the  Morrison  Hiffh  School  Quartet. 

Averaffe  daily  attendance,  600.    Cost,  186. 


Will  County  Fabmbbs'  Institute. 

The  Twelfth  Gonffressional  District  Farmers'  Institute,  F.  I.  Mann,  Oilman,  111.,  dlreo* 
tor.  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Will  County  Farmers'  institute.  Meetings  will  be  held 
at  joliet  Theatre.  Joliet.  111.,  with  headquarters  at  Hotel  Munroe,  Thursday.  Friday  and 
Saturday.  J  anuary  11. 12  and  18, 1900. 

Officers  of  Will  County  Farmers'  Institute— President,  James  EL  Alexander,  BomeoTllle, 
R.  D.;  secretary.  Milton  GF.  Van  Horn,  Plainfleld. 

Proffram^Thursday,  January  11.    Morninff  session,  10  a.  m. 

Prayer:  music.  Amphlon  Lady  Quartette;  address  of  welcome^on.  John  B.  Mount:  re- 
sponse, Dayton  Hutchinson,  J  iickson;  muHic,  Marley  Quartette;  Do  the  Farmers  Get  the 
Benefit  Tht^y  fc^hould  from  the  State  Fairf  C.  B.  RusselL  Hoopeston.  Vermiliou  County; 
Farmers*  Burdens  and  Blessings,  Geonre  Bunnett,  Caton  Farm:  recitation.  Ruby  Jane 
Cockle.  Manhattan;  Why  are  not  Farmers'  Families  Better  Supplied  with  Home  Grown 
Fruitf  George  B.  i^^mith,  Lockpott:  The  Feeding  of  Beef  Cattle, Homer  B.  Grommon,  Wheat- 
land; The  Power  of  the  Farmer,  W.  B.  McGrath,  Manhattan. 

Friday,  January  12.    Mominff  session,  9:80  a.  m. 

Prayer;  music,  Marley  Quartette:  What  is  the  Farmers'  Most  Pressinjr  Need,  William 
Thompson,  Plainfleld.  R.  D.;  What  BfTect  Will  the  Spanish- American  War  Have  on  the 
Farming  Interests,  Leon  Hay,  Kankakee,  Kankakee  county;  recitation,  Luella  Stanner. 
DuPage;  Potato  Culture,  John  D.  Fraser.  Lorkport;  The  Prevention  and  Destruction  of 
Weeds  on  the  Highway,  A.  F.  Lambert,  Romeovllle,  R.  D.;  Actinomycosis,  John  Letham* 
Goodenttiwn. 

Afternoon  session.  Woman's  session  of  the  Will  County  Farmers'  Institute.  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  John  Baker.  Manhattan;  secretary.  Laura  B.  Alexander,  Lock  port  **Homeii 
the  chief  school  of  human  yirtue."  "A  woman's  worth  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  real  good- 
ness of  her  heart,  the  greatness  of  her  soul  and  the  purity  and  sweetness  of  her  character.'' 

Prayer;  music.  Amphion  Quartette;  Opportunities  of  Women.  James  Patterson,  Wheat- 
land; Ins  and  Outs  of  Housekeeping  and  Home-making,  Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Wala,  New  Lenox; 
recitation.  Miss  Maud  Toung,  Jackson;  Is  Letter  Writing  Becoming  a  Lost  Artf  Mrs.  Annie 
Uttermire.  Manhattan;  Making  the  Most  of  Life.  Mrs.  John  Van  Horn,  Plainfleld:  recitation. 
Miss  Maggie  Gallager,  Manhattan;  The  Art  of  Living  with  Others,  Mrs.  James  Milne,  Lock- 
port. 

Saturday,  January  18.    Morning  session,  9:80  a.  m. 

Prayer;  music,  Marley  Quartette;  What  is  the  difference  in  cost  in  putting  into  the  bam 
an  acre  of  Timothy  Bay  ana  an  acre  of  Shredded  Com  Stalks,  and  what  is  their  relative 
▼aluef  J.  B  Eichelberger,  Plainfleld.  R.  D.;  Child  Labor  on  the  Farm.  Lloyd  C.  Smith.  Plain- 
field;  recitation.  Florence  Thompson,  Wheatland:  Our  Children,  Miss  Cora  B.  Holdridge, 
Plainfield;  Clover,  why  we  do  not  have  better  success  with  it,  Charles  McKenne,  Caton 
Farm. 

Afternoon  session. 

Music.  Aniphion  Lady  Quartette;  awards  of  premiums  announced;  election  of  officers; 
Why  Do  Our  Boys  and  Girls  Not  Remsin  on  the  FHrm,  D.  B  Givler,  Naperville;  essay.  Mist 
Ruland,  Homer;  llliti(»is  as  an  Agricultural  State,  and  its  Resources  as  Compared  with 
Other  States,  Bon.  F  M.  Crangje,  Watseka,  Iroquois  County;  The  Profitable  Cow,  and  How 
Best  to  Obtain  Her,  Wilbur  J.  Fraser,  University  of  Illinois.  All  questions  open  for  dia- 
cussion. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  J.  H.  Alexander,  Romeoville;  Secre 
tary  and  Treasurer,  Merton  G.  Van  Horn,  Plainfleld. 

Average  daily  attendance,  1,600.    Cost  of  Institute,  8284.60. 

Had  an  extensive  grain,  dairy  and  culinary  exhibit,  with  liberal  premiums. 
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Williamson  CSounty  Fabmbbs'  Inrtitutb. 

The  2Sd  CoDffressional  District  Farmen'  Institute  was  held  with  the  Williamson  Connty 
Farmers*  Institute.  H.  G.  Easterly,  Garbondaie.  director,  in  the  Court  Honse.  Marion,  IlL, 
Moyember  10  and  U,  1899. 

Officers  of  Williamson  Connty  Farmers'  Institute— President,  Geo.  Neely,  Absher;  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Minnie  L.  Copeland,  Marion;  treasurer,  A.  M.  Townsend,  Marion. 

Friday,  November  10, 1B9^— Mominff  session,  10  o'clock. 

Sonjr'*  prayer,  R«y.  J.  H.  Ford,  Marion;  music,  led  by  Miss  Harris;  address  of  welcome. 
Mayor  T.  J.  Younirblood.  Marion;  remarks,  President  George  Neely  Absher:  County  Boada, 

tobert  Lupfer,  Cartenrille.  Wm.  Beed, ■  Marion.  A.  Luke  Balls.  Marlon;  Ponttrr,  Mrs.  R. 
endrickson.  Mrs.  J.  B.  HartkofT,  Lake  Greek:  Irish  Potato  Culture.  A.  M.  Townsend, 
arion,  Peter  Watsier,  Lake  Greek,  Mr.  McGuire,  Carterville;  adjournment 

Afternoon  session,  1:16  o'clock. 

Music;  Horticulture  and  Fruits  for  the  Farm,  G.  M.  Dickson,  Parrish;  Jas.  Barter, 
Attilla.  M.  V.  Felts.  Lake  Greek.  Joshua  Chamness,  Ghamness:  Shall  We  Have  Farm  Fence!, 
John  M.  Cruse.  BlalrsTille,  Fred  Becker,  Lake  Greek.  John  Grant,  Marion;  paper.  Our  At- 
traetive  Farm  Homes,  Miss  Delia  Harris,  Lake  Greek:  music:  Bee  Keepioff,  Jas.  H.  Co\^ 
man,  CralnylUe,  Samuel  Lancaster,  Marion,  W.  W.  Grant,  Marion;  music;  paper.  Educa- 
tional Side  of  Farm  Life,  Mrs.  Ann  Hess,  Wolf  Greek;  address.  Domestic  Science,  Sarah 
Beal,  Mt.  Vernon;  music;  adjournment. 

Eveninff  session,  7:80  o'clock. 

Sonff,  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Bepnblio;  music;  recitation.  Miss  Bullock,  Crab  Orchard; 
address.  The  Country  School,  Hon.  Alfred  BayllsSiState  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools; 
Work  and  Mission  of  Farmers'  Institute,  G.  A.  Willmarth,  President  of  State  Institute, 
8«neea,lll. 

Saturday,  Noyember  11— Mominff  session.  9  o'clock. 

Music;  prayer;  music;  Dairy,  Gtoo.  Knobloch.  B.  G.  Coke,  Greal  Sprinfrs.  Minnie  Hess, 
Wolt  Greek:  Liye  Stock,  Frank  Chamness,  Grainyille,  L.  Grisham.  PuUey  Mills:  Corn 
Culture  in  Williamson  County.  W.  T.  Fowler.  Lake  Creek;  Thos.  Mitchell.  Corinth;  Dispo- 
sition of  Com  Crop  Gus.  Burkhols,  Grainyille,  Joe  Hay  ton.  Eicht  Mile,  P.  0..  Garbondaie, 
Geo.  Boberts.  Corinth;  rest:  music;  paper.  The  Farmer's  Garden,  B.  P.  Hill,  Grainyille; 
paper,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Kicham,  Fredonia,  Perry  Hess,  Wolf  Creek;  adjournment. 

Afternoon  session,  1:15  o'clock. 

Music;  address.  Dr.  Jas,  Hayton,  Eisrht  Mile,  P.  O..  Garbondaie;  Agricultural  Fairs, 
Gko.  M.  Boberts.  Herrin.  Noah  Hunter.  Blalrsyille,  Mrs.  B.  Hendricks.  Marion;  paper,  Diff* 
Bity  of  Farm  Labor,  B.  O.  Clarida,  Grab  Orchard;  rest;  music;  secretary's  report;  election 
of  officers;  adjournment. 

Offieers  elected  for  the  ensuinff  year:  President,  W.  M.  Beid,  SpiUerton;  secretary*  H. 
L.  Copeland.  Marion;  treasurer,  A.  Townsend,  Marion. 

Ayerace  daily  attendance,  100;  cost,  |1]5,60.  Had  an  exhibit  of  farm  and  culinary  prod- 
nstSa 


WiNNBBAGo  County  Fakmbrs'  Institute. 


The  annail  meetioK  w>i  held  H  Il«li<l«lilhon  HkU.  Bookford.  TaudaT  and  Wednesdar. 
iaojun  M  and  17.  tSOO. 

tOeorKeW.  Colllna,  Bookford:  Tle«pr«aldet>t,ro«t«r  Onhani,  Har- 

r,  W.  L.  Frli'bls,  Boeklord:  treaanrar,  D.  W.  STaoa.  Booktord. 

ProKram— Toeadar.  Janaan  K  m 


OSccni    Preili 


IDE  addreai.  Pres.  Geo.  W.  Colllna;  Whr 
Fumeri  Sboold  Seep  Sheep.  E.M.  Brsokol- 
ridKe.  QailCord;  dlicaaaiOD:  SnocaHfol  Ost 
Cnltan  and  Treatment  of  the  S«e(t.  WUllam 
pollock,  Bhlrland;  dlieniilon. 

Aftenioon  aeaaloD,  1:3D  p.  m. 

AppoiDtliiE  of  oomailtteea  on  nomlna- 
tioDi  and  reaoluUoDB:  Potato  Culture.  Baiv. 
Chaa.  D.  Merrill,  Belolt.  Wii.(  dlaciiiaJolli 
niQale.  Hlai  Carolin*  Radeck*.  lolalat;  Hri. 
X  L.  Eeeii.  aceomcaDlati  TeachlncDoiiuatlB 
Bolenofl.  Hn.  Nellie  S,  Eedile.  Peoria,  prin- 
cipal of  the  BridloT  Polrtflchnto  iDetitotet 
CoDBolidattoD  of  Scboola  a*  a  lf«aaiire  of 
Eeonomy  and  Better  Sehoollnc.  Prof.  O.  J. 
Sem.  Boekford.  iMrantr  superintendent  ot 
■oboolti  dlaooaalonilqneatlon  box. 

Wadneadar.J  auuanr  IT.  mornln  k  aetalon, 

Balalns  Beef  Ifor  Profit.  C.  C.  Lrford, 
Boseoe:  dlacuailouj  Tbe  AdTantace  of  bA 
AETlcultaral  Edneation.  Prof.  P.  B.  Holdu. 
of  the  Sule  Dn!»e™!tr!  mnalc,  Oeo.H.  Holt 
lololat,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Keep,  aeoompanlat;  How 
to  Secure  tbe  Haat  Profit  from  tbe  Dairy 
Cow.  Olirenee  Coolrldge,  WtntiebBKo;  dls- 
euaiioiL 

Afternoon  aesalon,  1:10  p.  m. 
Report  of  eommltteei  and  election  of  ot' 
fleers:    question   box;    music,   piano  aolo, 
Mrs.  J.  Li,  Keep;  mD>iCi  solo.  Cbarles  Olson; 
Bow  Best  to  Preserre  the  Pertllltx  of  th* 
Soil.  Prof.  P.  Q.  Solden:  dlscuiston;  quM- 
tlonboi:  ParminK  as  aProKresslraSolenoa, 
A,  8.  Collins,  BetTldere. 
OScen  elected  for  the  ensulns  rear;    President.  Foster  Qrabam.  HarrfsoD;   seeretMT. 
W,  L.  Prisble.  Roektard.  box  MS:  treasurer.  D.  W.  Evans.  Boekford. 
Averase  dsUr  attendance,  no.    Cost,  (100.17. 


Qeo.  W.  Collins.  Boekford. 


WooDFOBD  County  Fabmekb'  Institute. 


1.  Bt  Paao 

Program- Tuesday.  October  IT.  18S9.    UorulDB  sc 

Uuale.  Knoblauch'!  Orehesti 
IrvlDB:  respoDso.  President  isai 

Afternoon  session. 

Unsic  (aonK).  Wilson  Qaarlpttp;  Clever.  C.  C.  Pervler,  Sbeffleld,  111.;  discussion:  Sirln« 
Ralslne.  (it.  A.  Wlllmanh.  Seneca.  111.,  Prealdentof  IlllDoU  Farmers' Institute:  discussloai 
Horses.  P.  J.  Berry.  Chlosio.  111..  Breat  commission  horss  merchant  of  the  west. 
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Evenloff  session. 


Musie,  Enoblanoh's  Orchestra:  recitation.  Mrs.  Hnztable:  song,  Wilson  onartette:  ad- 
dress. Domestic  Science,  Mrs.  Eedzie,  of  Peoria,  Ul..  one  of  the  most  interesonir  talkers  in 
the  State  and  the  leading  instructor  in  the  Bradley  Institute;  song,  Wilson  Quartette. 

Wednesday,  October  18. 

Prayer.  Rev.  Boelter;  song,  Wilson  quartette;  Shall  We  Feed  or  Sell  Our  Qrainf  P.  H. 
Davison.  Yankeetown;  Amos  Marshall.  Boanoke;  15  minutes  each;  Horticulture  for  the 
Farm,  Prof.  Blair.  Champaign;  discussion;  Com  Culture.  E.  S.  Fursman. 

Afternoon  session. 

Song,  Wilson  Quartette:  reading.  Miss  Myra  McGulre;  How  to  Keep  the  Old  Man  on  the 
Farm,  Hon.  J.  L.  McGKiire.  Hon.  J.  A.  Banney,  Metamora;  The  Farm  Home.  Miss  Mary 
Kaufman,  Eureka,  111.;  How  to  Make  the  Home  Attractive  for  the  Children.  Mrs.  Mary 
Bobertson.  Cazenovia;  How  Can  the  Farmer  Improve  the  County  Schools,  W.  J.  WhetzeU 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Isaac  Boys.  Metamora:  Secretary,  W. 
H.  Smith,  Eureka;  Treasurer,  G^rge  Shuman.  El  Paso. 

Average  daily  attendance,  600.    Cost,  177.04. 

Had  an  exhibit  of  farm  and  kitchen  products  and  poultry. 


SUMMARY. 


Total  number  of  counties  holding  Institutes  in  the  year  ending  March  1,1900. 

Total  number  of  Institutes  held  m  the  year  ending  March  1, 1900 

Total  number  in  daily  attendance  at  Farmers'  Institute  sessions 

Total  c<vit  of  the  100  Institutes , 

Average  daily  attendance  at  Institute  sessions 

Average  cost  of  County  and  District  Institutes 


101 

109 

85.805 

$10,170  61 


98  80 


—21   F. 
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PAPERS  READ  AT  COUNY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 


Cattle  Department. 

Live  Stock  in  Southern  Illinois,  by  J.  6.  Glenn,  Champaififn,  at  Jackson 
County  Institute. 

Cattle  Growing  and  Feeding,  by  Alex.  Clark  and  William  Logne,  at  Adams 
County  Institute. 

Prize  Cattle  and  How  They  were  Raised,  by  L.  H.  Kerriok,  Bloomington. 

Raising  Live  Stock,  by  Thomas  Steers,  America,  at  Pulaski  County  Insti- 
tute. 

Cattle  and  Stock  Raising  for  Illinois,  by  A.  P.  Grout,  at  Brown  and  other 
County  Institutes. 

Dairy  Department. 

Dairying,  by  W.  R.  Hostetter,  Mt.  Carroll,  at  Stephenson  County  Institute. 

How  to  Secure  the  Most  Profit  from  a  Dairy  Cow,  by  Clarence  Coolidge, 
Rooki'ord,  at  the  Winnebago  County  Institute. 

The  Family  Cow  and  Her  Owner,  by  C.  L.  Stoddard,  at  the  16th  District 
Institute. 

Better  Butter,  Better  Prices,  by  W.  H.  Stevenson. 

Domestic  Science  Department. 

A  Plea  for  Domestic  Science  Clubs,  by  Mrs.  Harry  Grundy,  Morrisonville^ 
at  19th  District  Institute. 

Child  Training,  by  Mrs.  Robt.  English,  Marshall,  at  Clark  County  Institute. 

Home  Management,  by  Mrs.  Lizzie  B.  Killian. 

Home  Makers,  by  Mrs.  W.  T.  Price,  at  Cass  County  Institute. 

Management  and  Economy  as  it  Applies  to  Country  Life,  by  Mrs.  Etta  R. 
Gelespie,  at  Douglas  County  Institute. 

Report  of  the  Cooking  School  at  the  State  Fair,  by  Miss  Pen  well,  at  Shelby 
County  Institute. 

Report  of  the  Cooking  School  at  the  State  Fair,  by  Miss  Margaret  Black. 

Report  of  the  Cooking  School  at  the  State  Fair,  by  Miss  Eva  C.  Chapman. 

Sj^stematic  Housekeeping,  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Clark,  Sparta,  at  Randolph  County 
Institute. 

The  Daughter's  Place  on  the  Farm,  by  Mrs.  Brilla  H.  Cartwright,  Upper 
Alton,  at  the  Madison  County  Institute. 

The  Farmer's  Daughter  and  Her  Responsibilities  and  Opportunities,  by 
Miss  Jeanette  Annegers. 

The  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Farm  Home,  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Eddy,  at  Shelby 
County  Institute. 
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Wholesome  Foods,  by  Mrs.  Lucy  B.  McMillen,  Denver,  at  Adams  County 
Institute. 

Foods  and  Nutrition,  by  Miss  Francis  North,  Supt.  Bumham  Hospital, 
dhampaign.  111. 

Educational  Department. 

A  Problem  of  the  Farmer,  by  E.  B.  Bentley,  Clinton,  at  the  Dewitt County 
Institute. 

Cash  versus  Credit,  by  John  M.  Berkholder,  Clinton,  at  the  Dewitt  County 
Institute. 

Consolidation  of  District  Schools  as  a  Measure  of  Economy  and  Better 
Schooling;,  by  G.  J.  Kern,  Rockford,  at  Carroll  County  Institute. 

Does  our  Present  Country  School  System  Give  as  Much  Encouragement  to 
Remain  on  the  Farm  as  to  Enter  the  Professionst  by  Miss  Minnie  King, 
Fairfield,  at  Wayne  County  Institute. 

Making  the  Most  of  Life,  by  Mrs.  Van  Horn,  Plainfield,  at  the  12th  District 
Institute. 

Our  Children,  Their  Training,  by  Miss  Cora  B.  Holdridge,  Plainfield,  at 
the  12th  District  Institute. 

Belief  for  the  Poor,  by  Mrs.  Flo  J.  Miller,  Monticello,  at  Piatt  County  In- 
stitute. 

Rural  Libraries,  by  Miss  Francis  LeBaron,  Elgin,  at  Lee  county  Institute. 

Something  of  Life  in  Brazil,  by  Mrs.  Eugene  Davenport,  Urbana,  at  Cham- 
paign County  Institute. 

The  Country  School,  by  R.  P.  Briegel,  Columbia,  at  the  Monroe  County 
Institute. 

The  Farm  as  a  Means  of  Early  Training,  by  Mrs.  G.  B.  Murrah,  Creal 
Springs,  at  Johnson  County  Institute. 

i  

The  Art  of  Living  With  Others,  by  Mrs.  Jane  Milne,  Lockport,  at  Will 
County  Institute. 

The  Relation  of  School  Work  to  Life  on  the  Farm,  by  Frank  H.  Hall, 
Jacksonville,  111. 

FARM  DEPARTMENT. 

Agricultural  Department,  What  it  is  Doing  for  the  Farmer,  by  Wesley 
Kanxin,  Media. 

A  Renter^s  Com  Crop,  by  E.  J.  Taylor,  Ridge  Farm. 

Are  the  Illinois  Fanhers  Making  the  Most  of  Their  Opportunitiest  by 
Wiley  M.  Dewees,    at  Piatt  County  institute. 

Conserving  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil,  by  H.  B.  Rice,  at  Morgan  County 
Institute. 

Com  Culture,  by  0.  J.  Avery,  Prairie  Home. 

Cooperation  Among  Farmers  in  Marketing  the  Products  of  the  Farm,  by 
Geo.  W.  Wilson,  Sparta,  at  Perry  County  Institute. 

Cow  Peas  as  a  Fertilizer,  by  J.  W.  Stanton,  Richview. 

Fertility  of  the  Soil,  by  R.  B.  Starr,  at  Adams  County  Institute. 

Grain  and  Stock  Raising,  by  Frank  Moore,  at  Monroe  County  Institute. 

Grass  Culture,  by  H.  G.  Easterly,  Carbondale,  at  Jackson  county  Institute. 

How  to  Improve  Com,  by  A.  D.  Shamel,  Urbana,  at  Tazewell  County  In- 
stitute. 
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Restoration  of  Soil  Fertility,  by  E.  A.  Biehl,  at  Clinton  County  Institute. 

Successful  Oat  Culture,  by  Wilbur  H.  Pollock,  Shirland,  at  the  Winnebas^a 
County  Institute. 

The  Cost  of  Timothy  Hay  as  Compared  with  Shredded  Com  Fodder,  by  J. 
E.  Eichelberger,  Plainfield,  at  12th  District  Institute. 

The  Farmer's  Garden,  by  S.'  N.  Black,  Clayton,  at  Adams  County  Institute. 

Tiling  Swamp  Lands,  by  J.  H.  Kinker,  Villa  Ridge,  at  Pulaski  County 
Institute. 

Wheat  Culture,  by  E.  L.  Grosh,  Clayton,  at  Adams  County  Institute. 

Listing  Com,  by  S.  Allerton,  Chicago,  at  Piatt  County  Institute. 

GOOD  ROADS  DEPARTMENT. 

Good  Roads,  by  Van  Vleok,  Philo,  at  Champaign  County  Institute. 

Our  Road  Laws,  by  Judge  Anthony  Thornton,  at  Perry  County  Institute* 

The  Prevention  and  Destruction  of  Weeds  on  the  Highways,  by  A.  F. 
Lambert,  Romeoville,  at  the  12th  District  Institute. 

Tile  Drainage  for  Highways,  by  H.  T.  Thompson,  Huntley,  at  McHenry 
County  institute. 

Good  Roads,  by  W.  L.  Frisbie,  Rockford. 

HORSE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Horse,  by  John  Landigran,  Albion,  at  Morgan  County  Institute. 

HORTIOULTURB    DEPARTMENT. 

Cultivation  of  Orchards,  by  Joseph  V.  Kraus. 

Spraying,  by  L.  Berry,  Carlyle,  at  Ford  County  Institute. 

The    Farm    Orchard,  by    William  D.   Barr,    at   Lawrence  County   In- 
stttute. 

What  Fruit  to  Plant,  by  C.  N.  Dennis,  Hamilton,  at  Adams  county  Insti- 
tute. 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Poultry  for  Profit,  Mrs.  William  Chandler,  at  Douglas  County  Institute. 

SWINE  DEPARTMENT. 

Hog  Raising,  by  Eddy  Claybaugh,  at  Henderson  County  Institute. 

Profitable  Pork  Production,  by  T.  J.  Van  Metre,  at  Stephenson  County  In- 
stitute. 

The  Breeding  and  Management  of  Swine,  G.  A.  Willmarth,  Seneca. 
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PAPERS  READ  AT  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 


The  papers  read  at  County  Farmers'  Institutes,  embodied  in  this 
report,  were  selected  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute  from  the  lists  of  papers  recommended  by  the  di- 
rectors from  the  several  congressional  districts. 

These  lists  contained  carefully  prepared,  practical,  instructive 
papers,  all  of  them  worthy  of  publication  and  careful  reading.  But 
more  of  them  were  recommended  than  could  possibly  be  published 
within  the  limits  of  this  volume. 

There  were  also  a  large  number  of  equally  valuable,  instructive 
and  entertaining  papers  read  at  the  several  County  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes which  the  directors  could  not  secure. 

To  select  from  so  many,  when  all  were  so  excellent  was  no  easy 
task.  The  following  papers  were  accepted  by  the  committee  with  a 
view  of  covering  as  wide  a  range  of  topics  as  possible.  Topics  which 
would  be  of  the  most  general  interest  to  the  farmer  and  his  family 
and  would  apply  more  fuUy  to  the  State  at  large. 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

By  J.  C.  Qlenn,  of  Champaign.  111.,  before  the  Jaekson  Co.  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  at 

Mnrphysboro,  Get  24, 1899. 

The  welfare  of  the  people  of  our  country  is  so  dependent  on  agriculture 
that  knowledge  on  this,  tne  greatest  of  occopations,  is  souffht  with  constantly 
increasing:  eagerness,  whether  such  knowledge  be  imparted  by  men  speaking: 
from  actual  experience,  without  claim  to  information  gained  from  written 
treatises  or  scientific  research,  or  men  deeply  learned  in  theory,  reinforced 
by  the  results  of  scientific  investigration. 

Standing:  easily  first  in  importance,  in  agriculture  is  the  g[reat  problem,  how 
to  most  successfally  breed,  mature  and  market  live  stock  with  a  view  to  profit 
for  the  producer,  as  well  as  adding  to  the  comforts  and  the  enjoyments  of 
life. 

Standing  as  we  do  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  20th  century,  after  a  long: 
period  of  years  o/  most  wonderful  activity  in  discovery  and  development,  in 
which  men  of  energy  and  capital  have  sought  new  fields,  offering  promise  of 
reward,  we  find  in  the  southern  part  of  the  g^reat  State  of  Illinois  the  frarden 
«pot  of  the  United  States,  a  very  larg^e  territory,  as  yet  only  partly  developed, 
possessing  a  soil,  which  by  reason  of  its  natural  fertility  and  location,  is 
i^apable  of  producing:  profitable  crops  in  as  ^eat  abundance  and  variety  as 
any  locality  in  the  United  States.  This  territory  of  such  splendid  natural 
resources,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  successful  breeding,  raising:  and  market- 
ing of  the  different  kinds  of  live  stock,  and  slowly  but  surely  these  facts  are 
forcing  themselves  upon  our  people.    Let  us  briefly  state  some  of  the  condi- 
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tions  necessary  to  success  in  the  live  stock  indastry.  First.  A  fertile  soil,, 
combined  with  climatic  conditions  that  insare  the  production  of  an  abundance 
of  such  foods  as  are  best  suited  to  promote  the  viflrorous  growth  and  maturity^ 
of  animals. 

Southern  Illinois  meets  these  conditions  as  completely  as  any  country  in 
the  United  States.  All  that  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  vast  supplies- 
of  animal  food  products  of  the  highest  value  is  tor  the  farmers  and  stock 
raisers  to  adopt  and  pursue  a  policy  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  production  of 
such  foods  as  are  best  calculated  to  insure  the  greatest  and  most  profitable 
growth  and  maturity  of  live  stock  that  will  at  the  same  time  not  only  main- 
tain but  constantly  increiise  the  fertility  of  our  farms,  and  it  is  a  fact  of  the 
highest  importance,  a  mighty  truth,  that  the  friends  of  acrriculture  ought  ta 
keep  constant!:^  and  prominently  iu  the  foreground,  that  the  very  foods  that 
best  promote  vigorous  growth  of  bone  and  muscle  and  llesh  in  animals  are- 
the  products  best  calculated  to  maintain  and  increase  the  fertility  of  farms, 
whether  we  consider  the  fertilizing  value  of  these  food  plants  in  their  direct 
relation  to  the  soil  or  their  value  m  connection  with  the  grazing  and  feedings 
of  animals. 

Such  food  products  as  the  different  kinds  of  clover,  cow  and  other  kinds- 
of  peas,  soja  and  other  kinds  of  beans  are  all  well  known  to  be  of  the  highest 
value  as  soil  fertilizers  and  they  are  the  foods  that  produce  large  growth  of 
bone  and  flesh  and  a  vigorous  constitution  in  animals. 

What  country  is  better  adapted  to  the  production  in  great  abundance  of 
these  most  valuable  animal  foods  than  southern  lUinoisf  How  admirably  the 
soil  and  climate  of  southern  Illinois,  a  country  not  yet  half  developed,  are 
adapted  to  a  system  of  farming  and  stock  raising,  which,  if  adopted  and  pur- 
sued, would  make  this  country  rich,  even  bej[ona  the  dreams  and  hopes  of 
those  who  know  its  vast  resources  and  possibilities;  a  country  which  in  con- 
ditions that  best  fit  a  country  for  comfortable  homes  and  the  production  of 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  can  not  be  excelled  anywhere  in  this  broad 
land. 

It  may  be  thought  by  those  that  have  not  closely  studied  the  subject  that 
because  southern  Illinois  is  not  in  what  is  generally  termed  the  corn  belt,  it 
is  therefore  not  the  best  for  live  stock,  ana  in  this  connection  it  is  important 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  very  large  part  of  southern  Illinois  is  a  splendid 
corn  country,  and  that  an  ample  supply  of  corn  can  be  produced  to  furnish 
ready  for  market,  the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  animals  that  may 
be  grown  on  our  grasses,  clovers,  cow  peas,  soja  beans,  bran  and  middlings, 
all  products  of  southern  Illinois,  with  larger  and  stronger  frames  and  muscles- 
ana  more  vigorous  constitutions  than  can  possibly  be  produced  where  com 
is  the  principle  food  used. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  discouraging  the  use  of  corn  in  its  proper 
place  and  as  a  valuable  part  of  the  well  balanced  food  ration.  Corn  has  been 
m  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  cheapest  and  most  valuable  fattening- 
food  for  live  stock,  but  it  should  be  constantly  kept|in  mind  by  the  farmer  and 
stock  raiser,  that  while  corn  is  the  cheapest  and  most  valuable  fat  producer, 
that  it  is  not  a  bone  and  flesh  producer,  and  that  flesh,  what  we  call  red,  lean, 
meat,  is  the  valuable  part  of  the  carcass,  that  gives  the  animal  most  value  in 
markets,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  corn  decreases  the  fertility  of  farms. 

As  southern  Illinois  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  production  in  great  abundance 
of  bone  and  flesh  producing  animal  foods  as  well  as  the  production  of  corn,, 
ample  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  the  animal  ready  for  the  market  after  a 
strong  frame  and  vigorous  constitution  has  been  built  by  the  use  of  the  dif- 
ferent grasses,  clovers,  cow  peas,  soja  beans,  bran  and  middlings,  the  farmer 
and  stock  raiser  need  only  use  corn  to  help  finish  the  animal  for  market  and 

Eerhaps  as  a  small  part  of  the  ration  for  the  growing  animal  to  supply  animal 
eat. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  the  exclusive  or  principle  use  of  corn  as  a 
food  for  young  and  growing  animals  of  any  kind,  such  a  course  of  feeding- 
produces  an  animal  of  small  weak  bone  and  a  feeble  constitution  and  should 
DC  avoided  at  all  hazards. 
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Let  me  once  afi^ain  ur^e  upon  the  farmers  and  stock  raisers  of  soathem  Illi- 
nois to  make  fcood  use  of  these  foods  here  in  such  great  abundance,  foods 
that  are  not  onl^  best  adapted  to  the  successful  crrowing  of  live  stock,  but  will 
increase  and  maintain  the  fertility  of  their  farms  and  prove  a  source  of  wealth* 
comfort,  luxury  and  infinite  satisfaction  and  result  m  makiufr  southern  Illi- 
nois what  nature  fitted  her  to  be,  one  of  the  f^randest  and  richest  sections  of 
the  s^reat  Mississippi  Valley. 

Beferin^  acrain  to  corn,  the  fact  it  has  been  proven  by  the  hig^hest  authority 
that  taking  the  entire  corn  stalk,  or  plant,  ear  and  all,  38  per  cent  of  the  nu- 
tritive value  of  the  plant  is  contained  in  the  corn  stalk  and  fodder  and  62  per 
cent  in  the  ear.  No  intelligent  stockman  needs  to  be  told  of  the  value  of  well 
cured  corn  fodder  as  a  food  for  live  stock,  and  farmers  should  no  more  think 
of  throwing:  away  40  per  cent  of  the  value  of  their  corn  crop  any  more  than 
they  should  thiuK  of  throwing  away  two  bushels  out  of  every  five  of  wheat  or 
auy  other  crop  that  they  raise. 

An  acre  of  corn  that  will  make  50  bushels  of  shelled  coru,  would  have,  to- 
gether with  the  fodder  well  cured,  a  feeding  value  of  about  75  bushels  of 
corn.  Can  the  farmer  then,  in  this  day  of  close  competition,  afford  to  throw 
away  the  value  of  25  bushels  of  corn  to  each  acre  by  neglecting  to  harvest 
and  save  his  fodder  in  good  condition,  but  here  th3  important  fact  forces  it- 
self upon  us  that  to  realize  the  value  of  this  corn  fodder,  the  farmer  must 
keep  live  stock  to  consume  it,  turn  it  into  beef  and  mutton  as  corn  fodder  is 
a  commodity  that  will  bear  shipment  in  this  way.  He  must  feed  it  or  lose  its 
value.  Eamr  corn  and  all  the  different  varieties  of  sorgum  are  splendid  foods 
for  live  stock  and  produce  a  large  amount  of  feed  per  acre,  staud  drought 
much  better  than  Indian  corn,  and  can  be  planted  to  be  cut  and  put  up  in 
shock  or  may  be  drilled  or  sown  broad  cast  and  mown  and  cured  as  nay.  The 
sorghums,  as  all  know,  remain  green  and  retain  the  full  strength  in  stalk  and 
leaves  before  being  harvested  long  after  Indiau  corn  is  perfectly  dry.  Stock 
feeders  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  rely  largely  on  those  foods  because  of 
their  value  as  foods  and  because  of  the  certainty  of  the  yield,  drougnt  doing 
little  injury  to  them.  Southern  Illinois  will  raise  these  crops  as  certainly  as 
anj  region  in  the  United  States  and  our  farmers  and  stock  raisers  should 
raise  a  large  amount  of  these  crops. 

One  reason  for  the  slow  development  of  southern  Illinois  in  live  stock  in 
terests  is  the  fact  that  its  people  do  not  realize  the  natural  richness  of  their 
lands  and  their  capability  of  raising  immen^^e  amount  of  pasturage  and  foods 
for  live  stock  if  the  owners  of  lanos  will  only  devote  them  to  such  uses. 

The  farmers  of  central  Illinois,  what  is  known  as  the  corn  belt,  are  justly 
proud  of  their  country,  where  farms  sell  for  $70.00  to  $100.00  per  acre,  where 
two  crops  are  relied  on  as  certainties  only,  that  is  corn  and  oats,  but  these 
$70.00  to  $100.00  per  acre  lands  do  not  grow  more  corn  fodder  per  acre  than 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  our  hill  lands  bordering  on  small  streams  and 
the  great  Mississippi  river,  while  our  bottom  lands  far  excel  in  natural  fer- 
tility and  lasting  qualities  the  lands  in  the  famous  corn  belt. 

Today  may  be  seen  growing  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  Big  Muddy,  the 
Eincaid  and  the  mighty  Mississippi  and  other  streams,  com  that  will  yield  as 
many  bushels  per  acre  as  the  average  acre  in  central  Illinois,  with  a  much 
larger  yield  of  fodder  than  is  grown  in  central  Illinois,  and  all  this  corn  and 
fodder,  together  with  the  other  crops  that  may  be  grown  in  southern  Illinois 
should  be  fed  to  well  bred  live  stocK  that  would  find  a  ready  and  profitable 
market  in  the  great  near  by  city  of  St.  Louis,  or  in  Chicago.  The  location 
of  southern  Illinois,  its  nearness  to  market,  its  ample  facilities,  and  low  rates 
by  rail  or  river  are  all  advantages  that  count  immensely  in  farming  and  stock 
raising. 

The  stock  raisers  motto  sbonld  be,  **good  breeding  and  good  feeding," 
these  must  go  hand  in  hand.  It  does  not  pay  to  raise  scrubs  and  there  is  no 
excuse  for  doing  so  when  full  blood  males  may  be  readily  obtained.  A  num- 
ber of  farmers  could  join  in  the  purchase  of  animals  full  blood  and  all  reap 
the  benefits  and  so  devote  the  cost  of  obtaining  full  blood  animals  as  to  make 
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the  same  a  small  matter  to  each  individnal.  There  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween raising  a  little  spindling  half  Jersey  steer  that  sells  when  fat  for  $40.00 
and  raising  a  high  graae  Short  Horn  Angnser  Hereford  that  would  sell  today 
lit  $75.00  to  $100.00,  owing  to  the  age  anaflesh. 

What  is  true  as  to  cattle  is  equally  as  true  to  sheep,  hogs  and  horses.  The 
time  will  soon  come  I  hope,  when  the  value  of  this  part  of  Illinois  as  a  sheep 
country  will  be  appreciated. 

In  central  Illinois  a  level  country  of  black  and  much  of  the  time  damp  soil 
not  well  adapted  to  sheep,  many  farmers  sell  $7.00  to  $9.00  worth  annually 
the  product  of  one  grade  ewe.  With  good  care  a  flock  of  ewes  will  average 
1^  lambs  annually  that  will  sell  for  $4.00  each  or  $6.00  for  lambs  and  the  ewe 
will  shear  about  $2.00  worth  of  wool.  What  industry  is  more  profitable,  and 
when  it  is  known  that  sheep  will  almost  clear  land  of  sprouts  and  weeds  and 
make  a  j^owth  of  mutton  and  wool  while  doing  so  thus  killing  for  the  sheep 
raiser  '*two  birds  with  one  stone,"  that  is  getting  rid  of  the  weeds  and 
sprouts,  clearing  the  land  and  raising  mutton  and  wool  while  doing  so,  the 
wonder  is  that  the  rich  hills  of  southern  Illinois  do  not  now  graze  tens  of 
thousands  of  sheep  to  enrich  their  owners  and  clear  up  the  lands  and  add 
wealth  and  beauty  to  our  country. 

If  several  of  the  farmers  would  join  together  and  go.  if  need  be  to  Ken- 
tucky or  Tennessee  and  buy  one  or  more  car  loads  of  tne|commonbQt  hardy 
ewes,  ship  them  here  and  divide  them  among  themselves,  and  then  join  to- 
gether and  buy  a  few  full  blooded  males,  Shropshires  or  some  combined  mut- 
ton and  wool  breeds  and  begin  grading  up,  they  would  in  a  short  time  have 
a  good  grade  of  sheep  fit  to  go  to  any  market,  m  fact  the  men  who  would  d« 
this  would  make  monejr  from  the  start,  for  the  lamb  the  product  of  the  first 
cross  would  be  a  surprisingly  good  and  salable  sheep.  In  this  way  this 
country  could  be  at  httle  cost,  made  a  sheep  raising  country,  second  to  none. 

Of  course  I  would  prefer  to  start  with  a  better  grade  of  ewe,  but  our  far- 
mers perhaps,  would  prefer  to  start  with  a  ewe  that  is  hardy,  a  good  mother 
that  will  raise  one  or  two  good  lambs,  a  ewe  that  will  cost  perhaps  $2.00  each 
instead  of  starting  with  ewes  that  would  cost  $5.00  to  $8.00  each. 

Grading  up  sheep  and  hogs  is  comparatively  quick  work  when  full  blood 
sires  are  used  and  the  profits  resulting  from  such  breeding  should  be  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  lead  farmers  to  adopt  such  methods. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  horses  of  the  right  type  were  more 
in  demand  in  the  markets  of  the  world  than  now.  The  heavy  draft  horse, 
the  coach  and  the  carriage  horse  or  the  light  harness  horse  are  all  in  active 
demand,  but  purchasers  at  large  prices  demand  a  horse  of  high  class,  it  a 
draft  horse  he  must  meet  the  demands  for  heavy  draft  and  look  well.  If  a 
coach  or  carriage  horse  is  wanted  he  must  have  good  size,  elegant  conforma- 
tion and  beautiful  and  high  all  round  action  and  style,  with  as  much  speed  as 
is  practicable  in  combination  with  these  other  qualities. 

If  a  light  harness  horse,  he  must  be  a  handsome  individual  with  beautiful 
style  and  action  and  the  more  speed  the  better.  Southern  Illinois  is  splend- 
idly adapted  for  a  good  horse  country. 

Experience  in  the  past  few  years  has  clearly  proven  that  to  raise  and  ma- 
ture stock  ready  for  the  market  at  the  greatest  profit,  the  animal  should  have 
from  the  beginning  of  its  life  an  abundance  of  food  best  adapted  to  promote 
its  rapid  growth  and  vigorous  maturity  at  the  earliest  age  possible.  Early 
maturity  is  now  the  motto  of  our  most  successful  stock  raisers.  It  does  not 
pay  to  keep  a  steer  until  he  is  three  or  four  years  old  to  take  on  flesh  during 
the  summer  and  starve  it  off  in  some  bleak  stalk  field  or  around  a  half  rotted 
stack  in  the  winter.  It  does  not  pay  to  remake  lost  flesh  once,  twice  or  more. 
Push  the  animal  from  the  start.  Mature  it  ready  for  market  young.  Carry 
it  over  not  more  than  one  winter  if  possible.  Baby  beef,  baby  mutton,  and 
baby  pork  is  the  kind  that  makes  the  money. 

The  agricultural  fairs  in  our  different  counties  may  do  much  to  encourage 
the  live  stock  industry  by  giving  as  liberal  premiums  as  circumstances  will 
justify  and  adopting  the  plan  of  holding  auction  sales  of  blooded  stock  on 
the  fair  grounds  during  each  fair,  and  encouraging  the  stock  raisers  in  var- 
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ions  ways  to  eotubine  and  purchase  full  blood  animals  to  take  to  the  farms 
and  start  the  g^ood  work  improvinn:  our  farm  animals  and  adding  wealth  to 
the  coantry. 

The  lack  of  time  and  the  limits  of  this  address  will  not  allow  me  to  go  into 
details  as  to  the  many  advantages  that  sonthern  Illinois  possesses  as  a  live 
stock  coantry  but  let  me  briefly  urge  upon  the  land  owners  and  stock  raisers 
to  study  the  resources  of  your  own  lanas  and  of  this  country.  Tou  will  find 
it  immensely  rich  in  resources  and  possibilities.  Subscribe  for  and  read 
carefully  a  number  of  our  farm  and  stock  papers.  Avail  yourselves  of  not 
only  your  own  observation  and  experience,  but  the  observations  and  exper- 
ience of  others,  the  most  intelligent  and  progressive  as  voiced  in  our  agricul- 
tural papers,  and  you  will  thus  receive  constantly  increasing  encouragement 
to  engage  in  the  great  work  of  making  southern  Illinois  one  of  the  greatest 
live  stock  countries  in  the  United  States. 

In  my  opinion  a  meeting  of  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  best 
methods  of  improving  agricultural  conditions  should  be  closely  confined  to 
the  business  for  which  the  meeting  is  intended,  to  the  exclusion  of  political 
or  other  outside  Questions,  but  inasmuch  as  the  question  of  tariffs  and  trusts 
has  invaded  this  meeting  I  deem  it  not  out  of  place  to  sav  that  all  trusts  and 
combinations  having  for  their  purpose  the  lessening  of  tne  production  of  ar- 
ticles and  increasing  the  price  of  the  same  to  the  consumer  is  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  such  combinations  should  be  destroyed  by 
direct  and  stringent  legislative  enactment.  Such  a  method  of  dealing  with  the 
trusts  I  consider  far  more  effective  than  anv  attempt  to  make  political  capital 
by  charging  or  by  intimating  that  this  or  that  tariff,  or  financial  policy,  fos- 
ters trusts. 

It  is  far  better  for  a  government  to  adopt  a  financial  and  tariff  policy  best 
calculated  to  give  labor  employment  at  ^ood  wages  paid  with  sound  and  staple 
money,  makes  a  good  market  at  home  for  the  products  of  the  farm  and  de- 
velops the  many  resources  of  our  country,  rather  than  to  adopt  a  policy  that 
would  starve  the  trusts  to  death  by  paralyzing  the  interests  of  labor,  the  farm, 
the  mine,  the  factory,  in  shozt  the  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  our  people. 

The  trust?  must  look  to  the  great  masses  of  laboring  and  producing  people 
for  a  market  for  their  products.  Without  the  great  mass  of  people  are  all 
fairly  prosperous  they  can  not  have  money  to  buy  from  trusts  or  elsewhere. 
A  svstem  that  would  starve  and  reduce  to  beggary  all  industxr  would  leave 
nothing  for  the  trust  * 'octopus"  to  feed  on,  and  it  could  not  nourish  or  pay 
dividends  on  its  watered  stock.  Therefore  kill  the  trusts  by  direct  legislative 
enactment,  but  let  the  great  common  people,  the  producers  and  laborers,  all 
engaged  in  legitimate  business,  live  and  prosper  by  giving  the  legislation  best 
'CaicuTated  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 

I  rejoice  that  sectionalism  is  now  well  nigh  a  thing  of  the  past;  that  there 
is  no  north,  no  south,  no  east,  no  west;  that  there  is  now  a  united  effort 
•among  the  agricultural  classes  of  our  entire  country  to  advance  their  com- 
mon interests.  I  rejoice  that  the  time  has  come  when  men  of  all  religious 
and  political  beliefs  may  take  each  other  by  the  hands  and  put  their  shoul- 
•ders  to  the  same  great  and  irresistable  wheel  of  progress  that  has  already 
placed  us  first  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  witn  a  future  before  us  glori- 
ous beyond  the  power  of  the  mind  to  grasp. 

CATTLE  GROWING  AND  FEEDING. 

Read  at  the  Adams  County  Institute  by  Alex.  Clark  and  William  Loffue. 

We  will  open  our  subject  with  the  calf.  It  oueht  to  be  of  a  beef  breed,  it 
matters  not  of  which  kind,  and  if  it  be  a  grade  will  very  likely  prove  as  prof- 
itable for  a  feeder  as  a  full-blooded  animal. 

Now,  we  have  the  calf  on  our  hands,  and  the  question  is  how  shall  we  han- 
•dle  it  to  make  it  of  most  profit  to  the  ownerf  The  first  two  or  three  weeks  it 
should  be  allowed  to  suck  three  times  a  day,  especially  if  the  days  are  long 
4ind  hot.  and  by  so  doing  you  are  likely  to  prevent  dysentery,  which  often  af- 
fects calves  from  one  to  six  weeks  old.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  calf  is  so 
Affected,  turn  it  with  the  mother  and  let  it  stay  with  her  until  it  gets  all  right 
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rin.  In  our  experience  we  have  never  lost  a  oalf  treated  in  this  way.  Whea 
calf  if  five  or  six  weeks  old  we  place  oats  or  bran  in  a  box  in  the  lot 
where  it  has  access  to  it.  We  do  not  approve  of  lettine  the  calf  ran  with  the 
cow  any  time  of  the  year  if  it  is  healthy.  Let  the  calf  to  the  mother  twice  a. 
day  until  it  is  about  four  months  old.  it  has  learned  to  eat,  increase  its  feed. 
Shelled  corn  and  oats  are  prefered.  Feed  in  the  lot  that  the  calf  is  in  the 
habit  of  staying  in  at  night. 

As  soon  as  it  has  learned  to  eat  its  rations  of  grain  all  right,  shut  off  tho 
milk  gradually  and  it  will  not  fret  after  the  mother.  Now  we  have  the  calf 
weaned  and  we  must  not  slack  up  on  the  grain,  but  rather  increase  it;  and 
when  the  pastures  begin  to  fail  put  hay  in  the  rack  so  that  it  may  learn  to  eat 
the  hay  before  the  grass  is  entirely  gone. 

What  we  have  said  up  to  this  point  relates  to  calves  in  general.  Now  let  us 
take  up  the  steer  calf,  especially.  He  should  have  grain  and  hay  treatment 
during  the  winter,  and  when  grass  comes  his  box  should  be  removed  to  the 
pasture,  provided  the  pasture  is  not  near  the  feed  yard.  We  would  leave  off^ 
the  oats  and  feed  shelled  corn  alone  while  running  on  pasture.  We  have  now 
brought  him  up  to  the  age  of  one  year  and  he  ought  to  weigh  700  to  800- 
pounds.  We  hold  him  on  this  treatment  until  winter  comes.  At  the  be&[in- 
ning  of  winter  he  should  weigh  1,100  to  1,200  pounds  and  is  a  fine,  fat  fellow 
ready  for  the  market.  But  if  we  do  not  want  to  sell  him  now,  we  can  feed  him 
longer  and  he  will  gain  as  fast,  or  faster,  than  a  stocker  or  feeder,  as  we 
commonly  term  cattle  of  this  size  and  each  pound  you  put  on  is  worth  ^  to 
1  cent  more  than  that  put  on  the  thin  steer. 

Now  we  have  the  calf  pretty  well  matured  and  we  believe  he  is  all  right. 
We  will  next  take  a  load  of  stock,  or  feeding  steers,  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
when  most  farmers  commence  feeding  before  the  grass  is  all  gone.  Com- 
meuce  feeding  snapped  or  shook  corn  about  ten  ears  a  day,  continue  this  for 
ten  days,  then  increase  the  feed  to  twice  a  day.  By  the  time  the  grass  is  gone 
you  will  be  feeding  about  forty  ears  a  day.  We  are  now  ready  for  the  feed 
yard.  First,  let  us  look  to  the  arrangement  of  the  yard.  Place  the  boxes  so 
as  to  have  plenty  of  room,  fill  the  hay  racks  with  clover  hay,  which  is  prefer- 
able. Feea  twice  a  day  a  little  more  than  they  were  netting  on  the  grass,  in- 
crease this  until  you  get  them  on  full  speed,  being  careful  that  they  are  not 
pushed  too  fast  to  a  full  feed.    Increasing  one  ear  a  day  will  be  fast  enough. 

When  we  say  full  feed  we  mean  just  what  they  will  clean  up.  Don't  have 
anything  but  the  chewed  cobs  in  the  boxes.  This  is  our  plan  for  winter  feed- 
ing- Our  reason  for  not  keeping  corn  bv  them  is  that  changeable  weather 
aficects  the  appetites  of  cattle.  In  soft,  damp  weather  a  steer  on  full  feed  will 
not  eat  enough  to  hurt  him;  but  when  the  wind  changes  and  the  weather 
grows  colder  his  appetite  sharpens  and  he  is  liable  to  gorge  himself.  Sum- 
mer feeding  is  different.  You  can  fill  up  your  boxes  and  turn  your  cattle  to 
them.  We  have  never  had  had  results  oy  so  doing.  A  steer  may  stand  off 
a  day  or  so  and  probably  stiffen,  but  he  will  generally  come  all  right  in  a 
short  time.  Water  is  a  very  important  factor  in  connection  with  cattle  feed- 
ing. They  should  have  access  to  pure  water  every  day  in  the  year.  Now  we 
have  our  cattle  readv  for  the  market.  But  don't  ship  them  yourself.  Sell  at 
home  to  some  reliable  shipper  if  yuu  can,  for  it  is  seven  times  out  of  ten  you 
do  better  than  to  ship  your  own  cattle  or  hogs.  If  you  meet  a  bad  market 
and  lose  money  you  have  no  way  in  making  it  back.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
shipper.  He  will  try  to  make  it  off  of  the  other  fellow.  In  preparing  our- 
cattle  for  weighing  to  a  shipper  it  is  business  to  fill  them  as  full  as  you  can. 
But  don't  use  salt  to  do  it.  For  it  is  unjust,  and  it  is  damage  to  the  man  you 
sell  to,  and  to  yourself  if  you  have  to  drive  any  distance  to  the  scales.  We 
should  be  honest  in  this  respect,  for  this  is  mostly  done  behind  the  buyer's 
back.  And  then  we  can  sit  down,  count  our  money,  and  sing,  'U  want  to  be 
an  angel,"  and  let  the  shipper  look  out  for  himself. 
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PRIZE  CATTLE. 

By  Mr.  L.  H.  Eerrick. 

I  will  try  now  to  comply  with  vour  request  to  furnish  you  some  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  g^raae  Aninis  steers  which  we  recently  sold  to 
Armour  &  Co.,  at  $8.25  per  cwt.,  on  the  hoof,  were  raised  and  fed. 

The  cattle  were  what  we  call  "two  year  olds."  They  were  calves  of  the 
season  of  '97;  some  of  them  possibly  came  as  early  as  April,  others  of  them 
as  late  as  October,  or  possibly  later.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  these 
steers  were  well  bred.  When  we  speak  of  a  steer  beings  well  bred,  we  mean 
that  he  is  so  bred  that  with  the  right  kind  of  feed  and  care  he  will  grow  into- 
the  highest  and  best  beef  type  and  the  best  weight  in  the  shortest  time 
Whoever  will  frequent  the  Union  stock  yards  at  Chicago,  and  will  keep  a 
close  watch  on  what  is  there  done,  will  soon  learn  that  the  steer  that  brings- 
the  very  highest  price  will  generall:^;  weigh  about  1,500  poundis.  While 
lighter  steers  sell  well,  other  things  being  equal,  the  l,500-i>ound  steer  still 
sells  better;  and  the  old-time  2,000- pound  steer  is  not  now  in  it. 

BREED  AND  BREEDING  TELL. 

Breeding  and  breed  quality  tell  in  the  stock  yards,  as  any  shipper  or 
breeder  will  very  soon  learn.  The  market  topper  must  carrv  on  fine,  short, 
straight  legs,  a  wide,  deep,  smooth,  symmetrical  body,  with  neat  head  and 
neck,  all  wrapped  up  in  a  mellow  hide,  which  will  be  just  as  full  of  ^ood  beef 
as  you  can  get  it,  and  as  I  have  said,  about  1,500  pounds  should  be  his  weight. 
To  produce  such  steers  and  such  beef,  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  fcrowinfc 
and  beef  making  process  must  be  carried  on  at  one  and  the  same  time  and 
all  the  time  from  calf  hood  to  the  finished  steer.  The  old  method  of  first 
growing  the  frame  of  the  steer,  to  be  rapidly  fattened  up  after  he  is  two  and 
one-half  or  three  years  old,  and  that  principally  with  corn,  does  not  now 
and  will  never  again  produce  the  highest  priced  beef,  because  that  process 
will  not  produce  the  best  beef,  and  it  will  not  produce  the  steer  that  will  net 
the  most  beef  to  his  gross  weight. 

THE  SIRES. 

The  two  carloads  of  $8.25  steers  sold  to  Armour  &  Co.,  were  sired  by  our 
stock  bulls.  Craigo  of  Estill,  H.  B.  19518,  and  Craft  of  The  Wells,  H.  B. 
23450.  This  article  is  not  written  to  exploit  the  excellencies  of  my  stock  bulls 
at  all;  I  mean  onlv  to  say  that  we  use  in  producing  these  steers  the  very 
finest  bulls  we  could  get  or  raise,  and  indeed  they  are  the  same  bulls  that  are 
mated  with  our  finest  full-blood  and  registered  cows.  No  one  need  expect 
for  a  moment  to  raise  the  very  best  steers  by  the  use  of  anything  but  the 
superior  sires.  When  I  was  much  younger  in  the  cattle  business  and  was 
known  principally  as  a  steer  raiser  and  feeder  I  often  visited  the  herds  of 
noted  full- blood  breeders,  and  I  remember  that  they  frequentlv  pointed  out 
to  me  cheaper  bulls  with  the  remark:  '^Here's  a  bull  that  will  not  cost  yoa 
so  much  money  and  he  will  get  you  just  as  good  steers  as  one  of  these 
higher  priced  SuUs."  Fortunately  I  knew  better,  and  I  never  yet  bought  a 
bull  that  I  did  not  think  at  the  time  was  a  good  one. 

Craigo  of  Estill  was  used  Ave  successive  years  in  our  herd.  If  he  had  been 
an  indifferent  animal,  it  would  have  required  a  lifetime  to  redeem  the  herd 
from  the  ill  effects  of  his  work,  if  indeed,  it  could  ever  have  been  redeemed. 
I  can  not  give  any  encouragement  to  the  cattle  breeder  who  has  not  made  up 
his  mind  Uiat  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  that  it  will  cost  him  to  get  a  good 
bull.    So  much  for  breeding. 

CALVES  GET  ALL  THE  MILK. 

The  $8.25  steers  were  raised  in  much  the  same  wav  that  we  have  been 
raising  our  steers  for  a  good  many  years  past.  Our  practice  is  to  allow 
calves  to  run  with  their  dams,  taking  all  of  the  milk,  for  six  or  seven  months. 
If  I  should  give  vou  the  whole  story  of  the  $8.25  steers,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  tell  you  that  tne  cows,  while  carrying  these  calves,  were  fed  and  cared  for 
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in  a  way  that  we  might  reasonably  expect  them  to  bring  us  strong  and 
shapely  calves.  The  cows  were  changed  now  and  then  from  one  pasture  to 
another,  which  gave  them  change  of  water  and  of  scene.  In  season,  whea 
the  blue  grass  was  plentiful  and  toothsome,  for  several  months  together  they 
would  get  nothing  but  blue  grass.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  they  got  a 
variety  of  feed — corn  fodder,  timothy  and  clover  hay,  oats,  com  and  straw — 
in  short,  about  every  good  thing  we  could  grow  on  the  best  kind  of  central 
Illinois  land.  All  cattle  running  on  green  grass  of  any  kind  will  appreciate  a 
little  dry  roughage  of  some  kind  and  it  ought  to  be  provided  always  within 
their  reach. 

The  old  method  of  weaning  calves  and  afterwards  letting  them  learn  to  eat, 
we  discard  entirely.  Long  before  our  calves  are  weaned  the^  know  how  to 
«at  and  are  eating  well.  Their  food  at  first  is  ground;  we  give  them  com 
meal,  ground  oats,  bran,  almost  always  a  little  oil  meal  and  sometimes 
shelled  ccfm  and  whole  oats  when  they  are  old  enough  to  eat  these.  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  give  them  alJ  of  these  feeds  at  one  time,  but  always  more  than 
one  of  them.  We  do  not  always  weigh  and  compound  their  rations,  but  we 
make  a  very  careful  note  of  the  effects  of  different  feeds  used  and  are  guided 
by  the  condition  and  thrift  of  the  calf,  as  to  what  we  ought  to  give  him  and 
what  we  ought  to  keep  from  him.  For  roughage  our  calves  get  about  what 
they  like  best.  When  not  on  good  blue  grass  they  have  com  fodder,  which 
is  always  good  for  a  calf,  clover  hay  when  we  have  it,  timothy  hay  and 
straw;  out  timothy  hay  by  itself  is  poor  roughage  for  young  calves. 

DO  NOT  OVER-PEED. 

We  do  not  crowd  our  calves  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  months.  We  would 
rather  not  see  them  getting  very  fat;  but  we  keep  them  growing  well,  and  in 
what  would  be  called  very  good  condition.  Black  leg  or  black  quarter,  a 
very  fatal  and  common  disease,  seems  much  more  likely  to  attack  very  high 
conditioned  or  over-fed  calves.  Keeping  this  always  in  mind,  we  proceed 
more  cautiously  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  months.  After  thej  are  fifteen  or 
eighteen  months  old,  and  on  until  they  are  twenty-six  or  thirty-two  months 
which  latter  are  the  ftges  at  which  our  steers  go  to  market,  they  are  kept  right 
along  on  full  feed.  We  feed  twice  a  day  in  large  open  troughs,  the  steers  all 
mating  together. 

The  very  best  manner  of  feeding  and  the  only  perfect  manner  is  to  feed 
€ach  steer  by  himself,  but  this  would  require  so  much  extra  labor  that  it 
would  greatly  lessen  the  profits  of  cattle  feeding,  and  it  is  our  aim  not  only 
to  proouce  the  best  cattle,  but  to  produce  them  in  the  most  economical  way — 
the  way  that  others  may  follow,  or  that  may  be  generally  followed  with  profit. 
The  same  kinds  of  feed  are  used  to  the  end  of  the  feeding  process,  increasing 
the  com,  however,  because  that  is  our  most  abundant  and  cheapest  feed  and 
because  it  is  the  feed  that  fattens.  The  last  year  com  is  generally  fed 
whole;  I  mean  not  ground,  but  we  break  it  up  well  in  the  trougns,  and  m  the 
summer  time  when  it  gets  very  hard,  we  generally  soak  it,  sometimes  twelve, 
sometimes  twenty-four  hours. 

REARED  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

The  Christmas  steers,  and  all  of  our  cattle  in  fact,  are  reared  out  of  doers: 
that  is,  they  are  not  confined  in  barns  or  sheds,  but  are  provided  with  good 
shelter  from  storms  which  they  use  at  will.  The  steer  appreciates  more  than 
almost  any  other  animal  a  dry  place  where  he  may  lie  down,  and  a  little  bed- 
ding is  a  very  welcome  thing  to  him.  He  does  not  mind  rains  or  snows  very 
much,  nor  any  kind  of  a  storm  that  does  not  come  sidewise. 

We  try  to  protect  our  two  year  old  steers  when  they  are  getting  pretty 
heavj  and  fleshy,  from  the  flies,  as  far  as  we  can  during  July  and  August,  by 
providing  a  darkened  barn  or  shed  into  which  they  may  go  to  escape  from 
the  fly  pest  when  at  its  most  trying  stage. 
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We  have  said  over  and  over  again,  bat  will  say  it  here  too.  that  to  produce 
the  very  finest  beef  in  the  most  economical  wav,  gentle  handling  is  essential. 
One  can  almost  talk  the  beef  on  to  a  steer  and  I  know  an  uncouth,  unsym- 
pathetic feeder  can  swear  and  scold  and  yell  the  beef  off  a  steer. 

Variety  in  the  feed  we  constantly  maintain.  We  make  frequent  changes  in 
the  feed  of  our  steers.  Nearly  all  writers  on  cattle-feeding  warn  feeders 
against  the  diseases  that  may  follow  changes  of  feed;  this  is  all  right,  but 
other  disasters  and  loss  will  follow  the  long  continued  feeding  on  any  single 
feed.  Of  course  we  make  changes  with  great  care,  always-  watching  closely 
the  effects,  but  variety  in  the  feed  and  frequent  changes  in  thd  feed  will 
surely  become  canons  of  the  best  steer  feeding. 

THE  RIGHT  METHOD. 

Can  beef  be  profitably  produced  by  the  method  I  have  here  very  brieflj 
and  imperfectlv  outlinedf  We  believe  it  can.  More  than  that,  we  believe  it 
is  the  method  oy  which  beef  can  be  profitably  produced  year  by  year  on 
these  high  priced  lands  of  central  Illinois,  or  anywhere  that  lands  are  high. 
I  do  not  believe  the  feed  that  I  used  to  produce  a  hundred  pounds  of  $8.25 
beef  cost  any  more  than  the  feed  used  to  make  lower  priced  beef.  I  don't 
believe  it  cost  as  much. 

The  old  method  of  beginning  to  feed  a  steer  at  two  and  one-half  years  old 
will  not  go  here  any  longer  in  beef  cattle  raising.  If  we  are  to  raise  beef 
cattle  out  of  this  high  priced  land  we  must  get  to  market  in  a  good  deal  less 
time  and  with  better  beef  than  we  used  to  get  there,  and  the  process  which  I 
have  outlined  is  the  only  one  that  I  know  of  that  will  do  it. 

We  raise  steers  for  the  sole  purpose  of  convertin^^  the  feed  of  our 
farm  into  high  priced  beef.  Whenever  a  steer  is  not  doing  all  that  he  can  of 
that  work  in  a  month  or  a  day  he  is  loafing.  The  more  feed  a  steer  can  use 
in  a  month— mark  I  say  use,  not  waste — the  more  and  better  beef  he  is 
making  and  the  more  money  he  is  making  for  his  owner. 

MAINTAIN  DUE  PROPORTIONS. 

I  said  further  back  that  we  do  not  carefully  weigh  and  compound  the  food 
rations  for  our  calves  or  steers.  I  ought  to  modify  that  statement  at  least 
this  much.  We  know  that  the  body  of  a  steer  is  composed  of  many  different 
elements  or  substances,  and  he  will  require  all  of  these  in  his  feed,  in  some- 
thing like  their  due  proportion  if  he  is  to  be  madiB  to  grow  and  thnve  in  the 
very  best  way.  In  our  feeding  we  have  respect  to  all  this,  and  aim  at  all 
times  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  supply,  in  tneir  proper  proportions,  what- 
ever the  steer  needs  for  his  best  and  most  rapid  development. 

Experience  in  feeding  will  teach  the  most  careful  cattle  man  a  good  manv 
of  the  things  he  must  know.  But  he  is  not  obliged  nowadays  to  wait  for  all 
his  knowledge  upon  the  tardy  results  of  his  own  experience.  Our  agricul- 
tural stations  in  several  of  the  states  are  getting  valuable  knowledge  by 
actual  experiments  in  cattle  feeding,  and  they  get  some  of  it  faster  than  any 
farmer  by  himself  can  get  it.  I  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  experi- 
ments in  these  stations  for  some  very  valuable  information  in  beef  cattle 
breeding  and  feeding,  and  any  breeder  or  feeder  will  do  well  to  note  closely 
what  they  are  doing. 

RAISING  LIVE  STOCK  IN  PULASKI  COUNTY. 

By  Thomas  S.  Steers;  read  at  Pulaski  Co.  Institute. 

As  we  have  no  vast  prairies  upon  which  our  stock  may  roam  in  this  county, 
we  need  not  attempt  to  get  a  herd  of  thousands,  but  from  15  to  300  head,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  farm,  and  raise  stock  in  connection  with  our  regular 
farm  work,  feeding  our  surplus  grain  and  hay  to  them  and  sell  the  finished 
product;  in  that  way  we  will  keep  up  or  improve  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  ad- 
vance the  prices  of  grain  and  hay,  and  instead  of  receiving  from  15  to  35 
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cents  per  bnshel  for  corn,  we  will  receive  at  least  from  40  to  50  cents  if  we 
raise  Rood  thrifty  stock,  which  I  claim  will  not  cost  more  than  one-half  what 
the  scrub  cost  pound  for  pound,  because  the  scrub  will  eat  more  and  not  make 
near  the  growtn  the  better  stock  will. 

If  we  will  keep  stock  enough  on  our  farms  to  consume  our  surplus  hay, 
l^rain,  and  straw,  and  especially  the  straw,  the  fertility  of  our  farms  will  not 
•become  exhausted  so  soon  as  they  otherwise  would. 

I  have  noticed  for  the  last  few  years  our  farmers  have  been  touching^  the 
match  to  the  straw  stacks  just  as  soon  asthethreshiujET  is  completed,  not  stop- 
ping: to  realize  that  we  are  robbing  the  soil  and  not  giving  anything  in  return 
for  the  crop  just  taken  off;  whereas,  if  stock  consume  the  straw  and  the 
manure  is  spread  upon  the  fields  the  fertility  will  be  increased  and  we  will 
raise  better  crops  and  the  sale  of  the  stock  will  be  no  small  item. 

Cattle  in  their  native  state  are  almost  free  from  disease,  but  man,  breedini? 
with  some  particular  object  in  view,  has  often  weakened  the  constitution  of 
the  breed;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  manner  of  feeding  and  caring  foi 
them  produces  more  diseases  in  this  countrv  than  any  other  agent.  Our  steep 
hillsides,  which  we  can  not  profitably  till,  if  sown  in  some  good  pasture  grass 
can  be  made  even  more  profitable  to  us  than  the  part  we  till. 

In  our  county  clover  is  at  present  more  extensively  used  for  pasture,  but 
during  the  early  summer  months  it  grows  so  rapidly  that  the  cattle  are  often 
troubled  with  clover  bloat,  and  we  are  sometimes  compelled  to  use  the  knife 
and  quill  to  save  them.  With  the  different  grasses  for  permanent  pastures 
such  IS  not  the  case.  They  ma^  eat  during  the  earlier  months,  while  the 
grass  is  so  fresh  and  green,  until  they  do  not  feel  easy,  but  dog  da^s  bring  a 
wonderful  change  to  the  same  luxuriant  pastures  and  they  alter  their  green  to 
a  dull  brown,  the  vegetation  making  little  or  no  growth  and  the  cattle,  which 
were  so  well  fed  during  the  earlier  months,  now  are  very  scantily  fed  and  in 
addition  are  compelled  to  fight  flies,  which  seem  to  be  worse  at  this  season. 

Cattle  will  do  much  better  during  dog  days  if  they  have  a  strip  of  wood 
land  with  a  stream  of  water  or  a  pond,  where  they  may  go  for  water  and  get 
rid  of  the  flies. 

Our  farmers  are  becoming  more  interested  in  stock  raising  as  the  yeais  go 
b^,  realizing  that  the  fertility  of  the  farm  can  in  no  way  be  so  easily  main- 
tained as  by  adopting  a  system  of  farming  that  will  consume  all  the  grain 
and  grass  produced  on  the  farm,  and  marketing  only  the  finished  product  in 
the  snape  of  the  very  best  of  improved  stock. 

A  prominent  paper,  the  Republic,  of  the  19th  inst.,  gave  the  best  breeds  of 
beef  cattle  in  the  following  order,  placing  the  Durhams  or  Short-horns  at  the 
head  of  the  list;  the  Herefords,  the  Polled  Angus,  the  Devons  (a  breed  of  cat- 
tle of  uniform  red  color,  with  a  white  bush  at  the  end  of  the  tail) ,  the  Brown 
Swiss,  the  Holstein  following;  the  Holstein  being  recommended  as  milkers  as 
well  as  beef.  My  preference  is  Durham  and  Herefords.  For  dairy  purposes 
the  Jerseys  probably  are  best. 

1  see  no  reason  why  Pulaski  county  can  not  produce  cattle  just  as  good  as 
the  counties  north  of  us  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  ship  to  better  markets 
when  the  home  market  will  not  pay  a  fair  price. 

And  I  believe  if  we  will  raise  better  cattle  and  more  of  them  we  will  have 
no  trouble  in  obtaining  better  prices  for  them.  In  September  a  stock  buyer 
from  Chicago  offered  me  5%  cents  at  the  farm  for  good  cattle.  He  wanted 
either  Durhams  or  white  faced,  as  he  called  the  Herefords,  and  either  in  a 

good  thrifty  condition  or  fat.    He  said  he  did  not  want  scrubs  at  any  price. 
»nly  a  short  time  ago  some  good  1,400-pound  steers  sold  in  Chicago  for  7 
cents  per  pound. 

Horses  and  mules  of  good  quality  may  be  raised  at  a  profit  in  Pulaski 
-county.    The  hog  as  a  subordinate  to  consume  the  by-products  of  the  farm 
will  pay  a  good  profit.    Sheep  raising  requires  but  a  small  capital  and  can 
Bot  oe  Deat  for  ridding  a  farm  of  sprouts  and  manuring  the  land. 
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Prof.  Roberts,  an  Amerioan  expert,  calculates  the  value  of  manure  from 
one  sheep  to  be  worth  $1.60,  thus  increasing  the  value  of  the  sheep  on  the 
Tarm  that  much;  sheep,  however,  will  not  do  well  on  low  land. 

The  time  I  think  has  passed  for  selling  calves  for  veal  in  Pulaski  county, 
for  the  difference  in  price  between  grown  cattle  and  veal  is  so  small  that  the 
farmer  will  make  more  by  raising  the  calf  than  by  selling  them  for  veal. 

With  a  good  pasture  and  a  small  expense  the  calf  at  present  prices — I  will 
use  Chicago  prices  for  comparison — October  26,  1899,  prime  beef  $6.40  to 
$6.70  per  100  pounds,  veal  $6.75  to  $7.70  per  100  pounds.  We  will  presume 
the  beef  at  3  3 ears  will  weigh  1,200  pounds  at  $6.40  will  bring  $76.80,  while 
the  calf  6  weeks  old  will  weigh  about  150  pounds  and  at  $6.75  will  bring 
$10.12. 

You  may  count  the  expense  of  raising  the  calf  and  see  if  it  does  not  pay  to 
raise  them.  Feed  crushed  feed,  a  crusner  will  not  cost  much,  the  calves  will 
soon  learn  to  eat  and  they  may  be  weaned  earlier  without  checking  their 
:^owth.  Stock  will  get  all  the  substance  there  is  in  c«rn  or  other  grain  when 
it  is  crushed,  as  it  will  be  more  easily  digested,  thus  making  more  meat  for 
the  amount  of  feed,  also  increasing  the  profit. 

OATTLE  AND  STOOK  RAISING  FOR  ILLINOIS. 

Paper  read  by  A.  P.  Groat,  of  Winchester,  III.,  before  the  Brown  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

It  is  said  that  agriculture  may  be  divided  into  four  stages  or  phases  of 
evolution,  all  of  which  may  be  plainlv  seen  at  the  present  time  and  through 
which  all  of  our  highest  agriculture  nas  gone. 

The  first  is  the  pastoral  stage — the  agriculture  of  the  uncivilized  man  and 
of  the  old  testament,  as  well  as  tha^  or  our  own  western  frontier  since  the 
first  settlement  of  this  country.  It  fs  the  agriculture  of  flocks  and  herds  as 
now  represented  on  the  plains  or  range. 

It  is  the  most  primitive  of  all  agriculture  but  yet  capable  of  being  success- 
fully continued  for  long  periods,  or  until  crowded  out  by  the  demand  for  a 
greater  per-acre  production. 

The  second  era  is  the  time  of  the  soil-miner  or  soil-robber.  This  is  the 
system  of  which  the  Dakotas  are  at  the  present  time,  with  their  vast  wheat 
fields,  the  most  conspicuous  example.  It  is  what  Illinois  and  other  middle- 
western  states  were  thirty  years  ago,  or  western  New  York  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  eastern  states  were  sixty  years  ago. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  this  system  is  the  "killing  the  goose  that  lays  the 

f olden  egti.^^  It  goes  well  for  one  generation  but  it  is  a  curse  to  posterity, 
'he  soil-robber  goes  to  a  new  field  and  finds,  as  Douglas  Jerrold  has  said, 
that  the  earth  has  "only  to  be  tickled  with  a  hoe  and  she  laughs  with  a 
harvest."  The  marvelous  store  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  together  with  its  re- 
cuperative powers,  may  in  some  instances  allow  this  to  be  continued  for  long 
periods,  but  the  ultimate  end  is  a  mathematical  certainty,  and  when  the  earth 
no  longer  responds  readily  to  the  tickling  process  the  farmer  must  either 
change  his  methods  or  move  on  and  seek  new  fields  to  impoverish. 

It  is  written  in  our  agricultural  history  that  under  ordinary  conditions  this 
type  of  agriculture  can  endure  for  only  a  single  generation.  Unless  a  higher 
tvpe  of  farming  comes  to  its  relief  its  end  is  the  deserted  farm.  Generally 
tnis  kind  of  husbandry  may  be  called  the  agriculture  of  cereal  production. 
It  is  a  husbandry  that  in  the  end  can  beget  nothing  but  poverty. 

After  the  soil-robber  has  worked  out  his  claim  and  departed  toward  the 
setting  sun,  leaving  nothing  in  sight  but  a  mortgage,  then  comes  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  new  and  better  type  of  agriculture — the  agriculture  of  animal 
industry. 

This  is  pre-eminently  the  man  with  the  dairy  cow  and  the  fat  steer,  with 
the  highly-bred  pig  and  the  mutton  sheep—the  man  of  herd  books  and  stock 
shows.  He  is  the  agriculturalist  who  every  day  works  a  miracle — who  takes 
twenty  tons  of  luiy  and  grain,  transforms  it  into  a  ton  of  butter  and  draws  it 
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to  market  in  a  spring  wagon;  who  takes  a  field  of  com  and  makes  it  walk  to 
market  on  its  own  legs;  who  fattens  ten  or  a  dozen  fine  steers  where  his  pa- 
ternal forerunner  grew  one  lean,  long-homed  ranger.  With  all  these  changes 
comes  in  new  social  conditions;  because  there  is  more  work  to  be  done,  the 
rural  population  becomes  denser;  and  because  skill  and  science  takes  the 
place  of  rude  handicraft  the  intellectual  life  of  the  community  is  quickened.. 

It  is  an  agriculture  that  is  radiant  with  promises.  While  the  j^revious  type 
offers  only  the  dreary  prospect  of  a  steadily  decreasing  fertility,  animal 
husbandry  makes  certain  the  fact  that  because  the  soil  srields  much  this  year 
is  a  reason  why  it  should  vield  more  next  year.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  a 
system  which  returns  to  tne  soil  92  per  cent  of  all  the  fertility  removed  by  the 
crop,  aided  by  the  newly  available  fertility  and  the  nitrogen  added  by  bac- 
terial and  atmospheric  agencies,  can  not  fail  to  raise  lands  to  a  high  and  con- 
stantly increasing  state  of  productiveness,  while  at  the  same  time  the  return 
will  be  larger  than  by  any  ordinary  system  of  cereal  production. 

After  the  stockman  has  moved,  not  because  he  wants  to  but  because  he 
must  find  cheaper  lands  adapted  to  his  purpose — then  comes  the  last  and» 
possibly,  highest  type  of  the  evolution  of  the  farm — ^the  growing  of  high  grade 
specialties.  It  is  typically  the  ^priculture  of  the  strawberry  and  the  truck 
garden,  of  the  forcing  heuse  and  conservatory.  It  is  the  agriculture  which 
takes  tne  cold  winter  sunshine  and  filters  it  through  glass  and  warms  it  with 
coal,  which  derived  its  heat  from  the  sun  a  million  years  before,  and  in  Jan- 
uary this  farmer  produces  a  rose  which  will  sell  for  as  much  as  a  bale  of  hay 
or  a  bushel  of  wheat.  This  is  farming  that  can  be  carried  on  with  land  worth 
$1,000  an  acre.  It  is  the  agriculture  which  employs  perhaps  a  half  dozen  men 
on  an  acre,  and  produces  from  that  acre  half  a  section  of  Dakota  wheat  land» 

But  it  is  the  third  stage — ^the  agriculture  of  animal  husbandry  with  which 
the  farmers  of  Illinois  are  most  concerned  today.  The  soil-roober  has  in- 
fested our  beautiful  and  fertile  prairies  until  today  the  clav  spots — ^the  barren 
and  unfertile  spots  are  in  evidence  on  every  slope  and  hillside  and  gradually 
decreasing  crops  on  every  hand  proclaim  the  waste  and  destruction  that  has 
been  wrought  to  our  once  most  fertile  land  by  the  second  era,  or  the  agri- 
culture of  cereal  production. 

In  the  discussion  of  cattle  and  stock  raising  for  Illinois  we  have  no  desire 
to  advocate  or  boom  the  business  because  the  outlook  is  better  today  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago,  but  because  of  its  own  intrinsic  and  inherent  value^ 
freed  from  all  speculative  interests  and  on  its  own  merits. 

Our  plan  for  the  raising  of  more  live  stock  in  Illinois  is  based  on  four  prin- 
cipal reasons. 

1.  Because  of  the  wonderful  natural  advantages  and  location  of  Illinois  as 
a  stock-raising  State. 

2.  Because  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  some  form  of  animal  husbandry. 

3.  Because  of  the  importance  of  providing  a  home  market  for  the  products 
of  our  farms;  and 

4.  Because  some  form  of  stock  raising  is  the  basis  of  permanent  and  suc- 
cessful farming. 

The  wonderful  fertility  of  the  Illinois  soil,  its  adaptability  for  growing  blue 
grass,  clover^  grasses  and  forage  crops  of  all  kinds,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye. 
barley,  and,  in  fact  everything  needful  to  build  up  the  animal  frame  ana 
ripen  and  perfect  it  for  market,  are  here  grown  in  that  perfection  and 
abundance  which  is  not  equaled  by  any  other  section  of  the  country. 

We  are  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Mississippi  valley,  with  every  pos- 
sible facility  for  transportation  and  convenient  markets  for  our  products.  We 
are  midway  between  the  cold,  bleak  winters  of  the  north  and  the  hot  and 
grassless  sections  of  the  south.  We  enjoy  a  mild  or  medium  climate — neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold.  It  admits  of  the  growth  of  corn — ^the  greatest  of  all  meat 
and  fat  producers — ^in  the  fullest  perfection  and  abundance,  and  blue  grass, 
tlie  greatest  boon  of  all  to  stockmen,  indigenous  to  our  soil  and  climate. 
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That  Illinoia  should  rank  tirst  among  all  the  states  in  this  Union  in  the 
number  and  superior  quality  of  its  live  stock  is  no  Utopian  dream,  but  the 
idea  is  founded  on  our  vastly  superior  natural  advantages,  of  which  we  have 
only  to  avail  ourselves  and  the  boon  is  ours.  Nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
are  the  environments  so  favorable  for  the  production  of  stock  of  the  highest 
beef,  pork  and  mutton  type  as  in  our  own  great  (State.  Our  ver^  surround- 
ings are  more  conducive  to  large  growth  in  the  animal,  to  rotundity  and  per- 
fection of  form  and  completion  of  finish  than  anywhere  else  in  tne  United 
States. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  become  preeminentlv  noted  for  the 
number  and  quality  of  our  herds  of  fine  stock  or  why  our  herds  of  pure- bred 
cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs  should  not  make  Illinois  the  Mecca  for  the 
breeders  of  fine  stock  from  every  section  of  this  broad  land. 

We  have  fewer  obstacles  to  overcome  and  more  conditions  favoring  stock 
raising  in  Illinois  than  any  other  state  or  section  of  the  United  States.  Ani- 
mal husbandry  is  the  business  of  all  business  intended  by  nature  for  such  a 
state  as  ours,  and  it  is  not  a  credit  to  our  intelligence  and  good  judgment  that 
we  have  allowed  the  great  State  ot  Illinois  to  fall  from  the  greatness  of  its 
former  days  in  the  stock  interests  to  the  inferior  position  it  now  holds  as 
compared  with  other  states  of  the  Union.  January  I,  1809,  in  the  number  of 
horses  Illinois  ranked  third,  in  mules  eleventh,  milch  cows  third,  cattle  fourth, 
sheep  nineteenth,  and  swine  5th. 

There  can  be  no  reason  or  excuse  for  this  state  of  affairs  other  than  a  fail- 
ure to  avail  ourselves  of  the  splendid  opportunities  offered  us. 

The  raising  of  some  kind  of  stock  on  the  Illinois  farm  is  a  necessity  in 
order  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

To  preserve  and  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  first  requisite  of 
successful  agriculture. 

It  has  been  said  that  how  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  farm  is  the  ques- 
tion of  all  questions  in  farm  life.  To  solve  it  would  add  more  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  country  than  to  solve  «  great  many  of  the  so-called  problems  of  the 
day.  There  is  generally  two  sides  to  every  question,  but  there  is  only  one  to 
this,  namely:  We  must  save  the  manure.  Without  manure  there  is  no  fertil- 
ity. Stock-raising,  therefore,  is  the  foundation  of  successful  farming.  It  is 
impossible  to  retain  the  fertility  of  a  farm  not  connected  with  animal  in- 
dustry. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  wotdd  reverse  the  usual  order  of  things  and 
would  keep  stock  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  increasini?  the  tertility 
of  our  farms,  and  not  keep  the  farms  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  our 
stock.  We  would  make  stock-raising  the  means  of  aiding  and  promoting  our 
farm  operations  and  not  so  much  the  end  or  object  to  be  attained. 

It  has  been  said  that  **f arming"  in  its  true  sense  implies  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  ordinarily  attach  to  the  word.  Gk>od  farming  consists  in  growing  the 
maximum  amount  •t  whatever  crop  we  grow  at  the  minimum  cost,  leaving 
the  soil  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  succeeding  crops.  It  implies  even 
more  than  that.  The  quality  or  market  value  of  a  crop  must  be  considered 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  oe  maintained  and  increased.  In  this  sense 
"cropping"  is  not  ''farming."  The  great  bulk  of  "farmers"  are  "crop- 
pers," not  farmers.  This  is  emphatically  true  of  most  "tenant  farmers." 

In  this  connection  I  may  be  pardoned  for  referrin^f  to  my  own  experience. 
I  am  not  today  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising  exactly  from  choice, 
but  rather,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  necessity.  Ciroumstanoes  some  years  ago 
placed  me  in  charge  of  a  number  of  farms.  They  were  all  rented  and  it  was 
expected  that  I  would  continue  to  rent  them,  but  in  the  coarse  of  time  I  dis- 
covered, what  I  presume  every  one  knows,  that  the  average  teaant  farmer, 
without  means,  without  stock  of  any  kind,  with  nothing  but  his  hands,  an 
indifferent  team  and  a  few  poor  and  worn-out  implements,  is  a  decidedly  bad 
combination  to  place  on  a  farm  you  wish  to  keep  up  and  improve  and  from 
which  you  expect  to  receive  sufficient  return  to  pay  taxes.  I  saw  a*^  good  land 
as  any  in   Illinois  getting  poorer  and  thinner  year  after  year;  the  com  and 
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wheat  crops  arrowing  smaller  and  distressingly  less  as  the  years  went  by, 
until  at  last,  and  for  no  cause  except  the  worn  out  and  exhausted  condition 
of  the  soil,  a  number  of  acres  of  wheat  was  not  tall  enough  to  be  cut  with 
the  binder.  Previous  attempts  to  secure  a  stand  of  clover  and  grass  on  this 
land  had  proven  almost  futile. 

It  was  then  that  I  determined  to  try  farming  myself.  I  reasoned  that  no 
land,  however  rich  or  fertile,  would  long  stand  the  drain  of  the  removal  of 
crops,  year  after  year,  without  something  being  returned  to  renew  and  keep 
up  the  fertility.  I  determined  to  put  stock  on  the  farms  and  feed  them  every- 
thing raised  thereon  and  as  far  as  possible  to  utilize  the  manure  in  restoring 
the  worn-out  fertility  of  the  lands. 

The  result  has  proved  very  satisfactory  in  many  respects.  The  same  laud 
that  failed  to  nroduce  wheat  a  few  years  ago  this  year  gave  me  a  heavy  crop 
of  timothy  ana  clover,  and  after  the  hay  was  cut  offered  the  finest  pasture  for 
stock,  and  the  whole  farm  of  200  acres,  which  at  the  time  referred  to  was 
offered  at  $40  per  acre,  without  securing  a  buyer,  would  now  be  cheap  at  $75 
per  acre,  and  I  would  hesitate  to  offer  it  at  that  price. 

The  raising  of  stock  on  that  farm  in  the  past  ten  years  and  the  utilizing  the 
manure  has  added  this  difference  to  the  value  of  the  land — nearly  if  not  quite 
doubled  its  value  of  ten  years  ago. 

The  wonderful  natural  fertility  of  our  Illinois  prairies  can  not  long  be 
maintained  under  the  present  system  of  robbing  tne  soil.  By  the  constant 
growing  of  grain  and  selling  it,  our  farms,  no  matter  how  fertile  or  produc- 
tive, become  in  time  impoverisked  and  ruA  down.  The  cream  is  taken  from 
the  land  and  sold  in  the  shape  of  wheat,  corn,  oats  or  other  products.  It  has 
well  been  said  that  the  man  who  will  deliberately  squander  the  generous 
bounty  of  fertility  bestowed  by  the  beneficent  Creator  is  unthoughtful,  un- 
grateful and  improvident. 

Stock-growing  improves  our  farms,  keeps  them  in  better  heart  and  brings 
them  to  a  higher  state  of  fertility.  Manure  is  the  great  life-supporter  and 
promoter  of  the  soil,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  we  will  be  compelled  to 
Keep  stock  largely  for  the  purpose  of  producing  manure,  if  we  wish  to  obtain 
success  in  farming. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the  stock  interests  of  Illinois  is  there- 
fore a  most  important  one,  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral farm  economv.  It  implies  a  great  deal  more  than  is  ordinarily  attached 
to  the  subject.  The  important  and  vital  question  that  now  confronts  the 
farmers  of  Illinois  is:  Shall  we  go  on  and  further  impoverish  and  exhaust 
our  soil  by  the  continuous  cropping  and  sending  of  the  grain  to  market,  or 
shall  we  eni^itge  in  stock  raising  and  feeding  and  stop  the  fiow  of  that  golden 
stream,  fiowing  outward  from  our  prairies  in  the  live  stock  foods  that  we  fail 
to  consume.  While  we  would  rejoice  to  see  the  live  stock  interests  of  the 
great  State  of  Illinois  grow  and  expand  to  the  extent  its  unsurpassed  fertility 
and  resources  entitle  it,  we  want  to  see  that  development  basea  on  something 
more  than  the  mere  fact  that  corn  can  now  be  fed  to  hogs  or  steers  with  a 
fair  margin  of  profit,  for  just  so  soon  as  this  apparent  profit  fails  to  material- 
ize will  the  business  decline  and  bo  abandoned. 

We  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  farmers  of  Illinois  the  absolute  necessity 
of  making  some  form  of  stock  raising  the  basis  and  foundation  of  our  farm 
operations;  that  instead  of  going  out  of  the  business  when  a  depression  comes 
they  seek  for  cheaper  and  better  methods  of  rearing  and  feeding  stock;  that 
they  will  make  the  occasion  the  necessity  for  careful  study,  and  instead  of 
changing  from  one  class  of  stock  to  another,  or  abandoning  the  business  al- 
together, they  will  put  forth  the  necessary  effort  to  meet  the  changed  condi- 
tions. We  would  like  to  see  our  farmers  so  wedded  to  their  stock  interests 
that  when  adversity  comes  it  will  only  serve  to  make  them  think  carefully 
and  act  energetically.  The  time  has  arrived  when  we  should  consider  well 
what  we  are  doing  and  whatever  we  undertake  lay  the  foundation  broad  and 
deep.  In  all  eur  operations  we  should  keep  the  future  steadily  in  view  rather 
than  the  present — the  maintenance  or  the  fertility  of  the  soil  rather  than  im- 
mediate profits. 
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Henry  Wallace  saya  that  *'a  correct  theory  of  farmine  requires  that  the 
fertility  of  the  laad  be  maintained/'  This  is  the  farmers'  capital!  Not  the 
land  itself,  but  the  available  and  unavoidable  fertility  of  the  land. 

The  land  is  onlv  the  location  for  the  deposit  of  fertility  and  for  the  support 
of  the  farmers'  buildings  and  feed  yards.  The  real  worth  is  in  the  fertility 
of  the  land.  The  exhaustion  of  this,  inevitable  by  continuous  grain  fi:rowinff, 
is  the  exhaustion  of  the  farmers'  capital  stock.  In  selling:  ffrain  we  simply 
sell  our  land  by  piece-meal;  not  the  profits  but  the  land  itselif. 

The  correct  theory,  therefore,  of  farming  involves  not  merely  gfrain  pro* 
duction  but  meat  production,  and  meat  production  primarily  because  in  pro- 
ducing it  we  are  selling  our  grain  in  the  best  market  and  can  thereby  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  our  farms. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  can  obtain  a  few  cents  per  bushel  more 
for  our  corn  this  year  or  next  by  feeding  it  to  stock  or  selling  it  to  grain 
dealers,  but  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  our  farms  ten 
or  fifteen  years  hence  and  decide  whether  we  can  afford  to  rob  our  soil  even 
for  one  year  by  sending  away  any  of  the  element  of  fertility  except  in  the 
most  concentrated  form. 

To  obtain  good  prices  for  products  in  this  country  of  magnificent  distances, 
and  consequently  costly  transportation,  our  products  must  be  concentrated  to 
the  minimum  of  condensed  form,  such  as  Beef,  pork,  mutton,  butter  and 
cheese. 

The  feeding  of  stock  presents  to  ns  a  market  for  our  products — ^a  better 
market  than  the  one  at  the  elevator  because  when  we  feed  stock  we  sell  eco* 
nomically.  We  get  the  market  price  for  the  product  and  then  have  left  with 
OS  upon  the  farm  from  75  to  92  per  cent  of  the  value  of  this  product  in  the 
form  of  fertilizers  to  put  upon  our  fields  and  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  our 
farm. 

There  is,  therefore,  much  in  the  question  of  stock  raising  to  be  taken  into 
account  which  is  perhaps  overlooked  and  not  generally  considered. 

The  fertilizer  problem  is  today  in  Illinois  the  most  important  single  factor 
in  modern  agriculture.  It  is  not  intended  that  stock  raising  should  in  any 
way,  or  any  degree,  supplant  any  of  the  approved  methods  of  restoring  and 
and  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil — or  rather,  the  rotation  of  crops  or 
the  raising  of  clover  any  the  less  imperative,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  raising 
of  clover  and  other  legiminous  crops  should  be  regarded  as  an  essential,  eco- 
nomical factor  in  the  general  plan  of  modem  up-to-date  farming — not  a  pan- 
acea for  all  ills,  but  a  necessary  common  sense  requirement. 

When  we  are  sick  we  first  diagnose  the*  case,  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
cause  and  then  apply  the  remedy  But  in  doing  so  we  have  long  since  learned 
that  there  is  no  specific  for  all  ills.  In  this  connection  clover  is  sometimes 
mentioned  as  a  specific  for  restoring  and  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
It  is  a  great  remedy  and  one  that  ought  never  to  be  neglected,  but  don't 
make  tne  mistake  of  looking  upon  it  as  a  specific  in  all  cases,  for  it  only  con- 
tains one  of  the  three  or  four  essential  elements  of  fertility,  viz.:  nitrogen. 
But  in  connection  with  animal  husbandry  or  stock  raising,  this  must  em- 
phatically be  recommended,  not  only  as  a  fertilizer  but  as  a  stock  food.  It 
IS  a  great  waste,  however,  to  simply  plow  it  under  when  it  is  worth  so  much 
more  when  fed  tq  stock  and  the  manure  returned  to  the  land. 

It  has  been  said  ''the  farmers'  bank  is  the  bank  of  earth."  Like  other 
banks  it  can  only  pay  out  what  it  holds,  or  discount  its  deposits.  If  there  is 
a  run  on  this  bank  and  it  becomes  insolvent  of  plant  food,  no  amount  of  im- 
i;>ortunity  of  plant  or  planter  can  call  fortb  an  issue  of  current  funds. 

Dropping  figurative  languiuife,  we  may  say  that  we  feed  the  soil  when  we 
add  any  material  which  may  directly  or  indirectly  furnish  plant  food,  or  when 
we  bring  into  active  form  the  reserve  materials  in  the  soil. 

It  has  been  well  said  *'That  the  policy  which  the  farmers  of  Illinois  must 
adopt,  if  they  ever  expect  to  attain  their  former  prosperity  and  reach  out  for 
that  degree  of  prosperity  which  our  unexcelled  natural  advantages  intend  we 
should  secure,  is  to  provide  a  *home  market'  for  our  crude  products."    By 
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"home  market"  we  do  not  mean  a  market  in  the  eastern  cities  or  the  citie» 
of  Illinois,  bat  the  market  on  the  farm — a  market  for  corn,  oats,  hay  and 
grass  on  the  farm  on  which  they  gn>^ew,  without  any  cost  of  transportation 
except  that  which  the  farmer  pays  to  himself  for  the  use  of  his  own  teama 
and  waji^ons.    Nothing  except  live  stock  can  provide  this  kind  of  a  market. 

The  demand  is  now  for  more  consumers,  more  '^condensing  factories" — 
represented  by  good  feeding  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine — and   less  corn. 

There  must  be  live  stock  to  assist  in  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  to 
facilitate  the  proper  rotation  of  crops,  to  furnish  a  *'home  market"  that  will 
enable  us  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  our  grain,  hay,  corn  fodder  and  other 
roughness,  and  in  the  end  to  condense  freight  tonnage  to  a  minimum.  Live 
stock  of  some  kind,  or  in  some  form,  is  an  absolute  necessity  on  every  well 
conducted  farm  in  Illinois  today.  We  do  not  urge  it  as  a  popular  fad,  or  so 
much  as  a  paying  investment  in  itself,  but  as  the  basis  and  foundation  of 
permanent  and  successful  farming. 

Concerning  the  fourth  reason  assigned  for  advocating  stock  raising  for 
Illinois,  we  have  but  a  word  to  say.  The  growing  of  live  stock  in  one  or  the' 
other  of  its  forms  has  been  inseparably  associated  with  the  highest  type  of 
farming.  Wherever  we  find  a  state  or  section  forging  away  sibead  in  agri- 
cultural progress  and  more  prosperous  than  other  sections  of  the  countrv 
then  we  find  that  state  or  section  of  country  also  distinguished  for  live  stock 
production. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  thrifty,  pro-^ 
gressive,  money- making  farmers  of  your  own  country  today  are  not  the  grain 
farmers,  but  the'  farmers  who  are  largely  engaged  in  some  form  of  stock  rais- 
ing and  feeding.  There  is  no  gfainsayiujg:  the  fact  that  the  most  prosperona 
farmers  in  every  community  are  the  live  stock  men,  or  that  the  wealthiest 
states  are  those  most  given  to  live  stock  production. 

The  highest  prosperity  in  agriculture,  in  any  country,  is  obtained  from 
good  stock,  through  which  to  market  all  the  grain,  grass  and  forage  of  the 
farm,  instead  of  selling  it  and  the  consequent  fertility  off  the  farm.  The 
farmers  of  Illinois  need  to  have  the  fact  indelibly  stamped  and  fixed  on  their 
minds,  that  when  they  sell  grain  or  any  product  of  the  farm  except  in  the 
most  condensed  form,  they  are  selling  part  of  their  farms,  and  that  if  the 
practice  be  continued  it  is  not  only  but  a  question  of  time,  but  an  absolute 
eertainty  that  the  time  will  come  when  their  capital  stock  will  be  exhausted 
and  they  will  have  no  farms.  There  never  was  a  more  favorable  time  in 
Illinois  than  the  present  to  engage  in  any  or  all  of  the  live  stock  industries  if 
the  farmer  will  but  do  it  in  an  intelligent  and  business-like  way.  We  do  not 
mean  that  he  should  rush  into  the  business  inflated  with  the  idea  of  making 
large  sums  of  money,  or  that  he  should  go  out  and  stock  his  farm  with  cattle^ 
sheep  and  hogs  of  any  kind,  or  at  any  price,  but'that  he  should  first  determine 
to  engage  in  it  as  a  settled  and  permanent  business  for  a  term  of  years,  lay  the 
foundation  in  the  best  blood  to  be  found,  avail  himself  of  every  up-to-date 
method  of  feeding  and  caring  for  his  stock,  and  then  gradually  grow  into  it. 
Let  him  acquire  experience  and  knowledge  as  his  herds  increase.  Let  hink 
make  the  stock  the  market  for  everything  grown  on  the  farm.  Let  him  save 
the  manure  and  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Let  him  produce  and  util- 
ize with  his  stock  more  grass  and  cultivate  fewer  acres.  Let  him  raise  his 
own  feeders  of  better  breeding  and  better  Quality,  and  by  doing  everything 
so  far  as  possible  within  himself,  free  from  all  charges  of  middleman  and  the 
expense  of  transportation,  adopt  the  safe  and  conservative  business  of  breed- 
ing and  feeding  stock,  and  by  so  doing  bring  our  grand  old  State  back  to  it» 
former  standing  as  a  stock-growing  state  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  perma- 
nent and  paying  business. 

DAIRYING. 
By  W.  B.  Ho8tetter.  of  Mt  Carroll,  at  the  Stephenson  County  Institute. 

Dairy  matters  are  in  quite  a  different  condition  from  what  they  were,  say 
ten  years  ago.  The  cry  tnen  was,  **Build  creameries  and  increase  the  dairy 
business."  The  building  of  creameries  is  checked,  not  that  we  do  not  need 
the  creameries,   but  we  stop  to  see  if  we  have  the  cows  to  keep  them  going 
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before  building;.  Another  cause  is  the  low  price  of  butter  and  lessened 
profit,  and  the  increased  price  of  beef  cattle  and  the  increased  profit  in  breed- 
ing  them.  The  man  who  follows  farm  dairying  as  a  business  will  make  little 
if  any  difference  in  the  amount  he  produces.  He  has  culled  his  herd  and  tries 
fewer  cows  and  less  labor  keeps  his  customers  supplied. 

It  is  the  average  farmer:  the  man  who  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  milk  to  the 
creameries;  the  one  who  changes  with  the  times,  who  raised  hogs  last  year, 
produced  milk  this  year  and  will  raise  beef  cattle  next  year,  that  needs  to  be 
looked  after  at  the  present  time.  The  number  of  cows  ne  keeps,  his  manner 
-of  keeping  them  and  the  profit  he  derives  is  a  matter  of  importance 
to  the  State  and  should  properlv  have  a  share  of  the  consideration  of  this 
meeting,  fie  is  the  mainstay  of  the  creamery,  the  supporter  of  the  supply 
dealer — the  country  storekeeper — and  indispensable. 

In  my  township  we  have  154  farms,  averaging  a  little  more  than  145  acres 
«ach.  On  each  farm  is  raised  40  acres  of  com,  24  acres  of  oats  and  1^  acres 
of  wheat.  This  leaves  80  acres  for  hay,  pasture,  timber  and  waste  land  on 
•each  farm.  There  are  12  cattle  to  each  farm,  4  of  these  being  milk  cows.  I 
have  ^iven  these  figures  so  that  you  may  have  some  idea  of  what  the  average 
farm  is  that  I  am  talking  about.  The  average  cow  in  my  township  produced 
for  sale  $11  worth  of  milk  last  year.  We  have  creameries  all  around  us,  but 
not  one  in  my  township. 

The  average  dairy  should  have  ten  or  twelve  cows.  I  venture  to  say  that 
no  farmer  w£o  takes  that  number  and  gives  them  a  fair  chance  for  two  years 
will  attempt  to  farm  without  them.  The  average  farmer  must  make  up  his 
cnind  to  the  fact  that  he  can  not  make  anything  by  making  up  his  own  but- 
ter. The  creamery  has  come  to  stay.  It  has  become  a  necessary  part  of 
farming  conditions.  There  are  some  abuses  connected  with  the  system,  but 
these  can  be  overcome  if  the  farmers  will  work  together  to  correct  them.  A 
well  eguipped  creamerv,  with  an  honest  and  intelligent  business  man  as  man- 
ager, IS  a  blessing  to  the  community.  The  farmer's  wife  has  not  the  strength 
nor  the  conveniences  for  making  butter.  There  are  very  few  farmer's  wives 
who  can  see  the  necessity  of  proper  conveniences,  and  if  they  do  will  get 
along  with  some  makeshift  instead  of  spending  the  money  for  things  that  a 
man  would  not  hesitate  to  buy.  A  man  with  a  dozen  cows  can  better  afford 
to  spend  the  time  studying  the  care  and  feed  of  them  than  to  make  the 
butter.  The  creamery  can  make  the  butter  at  one*  third  the  cost  for  labor 
and  several  cents  a  pound  better  in  quality,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extra  but- 
ter fat  that  it  will  get  out  of  the  milk. 

When  I  started  in  the  dairy  business  there  was  no  creamery  within  ten 
miles.  1  had  everything  as  unhandy  as  it  was  possible  for  it  to  be.  The 
bam  was  almost  eighty  rods  from  the  house  and  the  milk  had  to  be  hauled  to 
the  house  and  the  skim  milk  and  butter  milk  back  again.  We  set  the  milk  in 
pans  in  the  pantry  and  churned  by  hand,  guessed  at  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  and  in  fact  did  everything  in  the  most  idiotic  manner. 
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faith  m  wnat  is  called  a  "general  purpose  cow."  it  is  not  practicaoie  tor  a 
farmer  to  keep  two  different  breeds  of  cattle.  He  will  generally  be  obliged 
to  pick  his  milk  cows  from  the  ordinary  cattle  and  the  chances  are  that  about 
one-half  of  them  will  be  profitable  milkers.  By  careful  selections  for  a  series 
of  years  a  reasonably  good  herd  of  cows  will  be  secured.  A  fair  veal  calf  can 
be  raised  on  skim  milk  at  a  very  small  cost  compared  with  the  cost  of  letting 
it  suck.  A  better  calf  for  dairj  purposes  can  be  raised  on  skim  milk  with  a 
little  flax  added  than  can  be  raised  by  letting  the  calf  suck.  The  great  trouble 
with  the  farmer  is  that  he  allows  his  calves  to  suck  the  cows  until  they  have 
•consumed  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  milk  product.  The  cow  and  calf 
are  both  spoiled.  If  a  man  has  ten  cows  it  will  oe  much  better  to  take  five 
of  them  as  milk  cows,  feeding  and  caring  for  them  properly,  than  to  take  the 
ten  and  let  the  calves  suck  the  milk  untu  they  are  half  dry. 

At  one  time  I  was  ambitious  to  have  a  hundred  head  of  milk  cows  on  my 
farm  of  160  acres.  I  actually  wintered  a  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers 
one  year  and  sixty  of  them  were  giving  milk.    1  found  that  I  had  too  many. 
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A  larfire  herd  will  not  do  as  well  as  a  small  one.    Another  condition  is  that,  if 

?'on  have  the  required  number  of  milkers,  and  are  obliged  to  pay  them  for  a 
uU  day^s  work  and  can  only  give  them  work  at  milkiafi:  time,  you  are  losing 
money.  If  you  have  fifteen  cows  for  each  milker,  which  is  all  an^  one  should 
milk,  and  one  of  your  milkers  fails  to  put  in  an  appearance,  it  leaves  too 
many  for  your  other  milkers  and  the  work  is  not  properly  done. 

To  repeat  what  I  have  just  said,  the  average  farmer  should  keep  one  milk 
cow  to  every  fourteen  acres  of  land.  The  milking  must  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  day^s  work.  The  milk  or  cream  must  be  sent  to  the  factory.  The 
cows  should  be  dairy  cows  and  the  farmer  should  try  to  perpetuate  their 
milking  qualities.  Don't  try  to  make  a  firstclass  beef  and  a  firstclass  milker 
out  of  the  same  animal.  The  average  farmer  should  give  his  boys  and  girls 
better  school  discipline.  We  should  find  a  market  for  our  corn  and  oats  on 
our  own  farm.  We  sell  less  fertility  in  butter  and  cheese  than  any  other 
farm  product. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  THE  MOST  PROFIT  FROM  THE  DAIRY  COW. 

By  Clarence  Coolidffe.  at  the  Winnebago  County  Institute. 

How  to  secure  the  most  profit  from  the  dairy  cow  is  one  of  those  perplexing 
<luestions  that  has  troublea  the  dairyman  from  the  time  when  dairying  was  in 
its  simplest  state  to  this  present  time,  the  beginning  of  this  the  twentieth 
century,  with  all  of  our  modern  improvements,  machinery  and  inventions. 

The  paying  dairy  cow  is  the  one  making  money  for  you,  and  it  is  to  a  man'a 
own  fancy  whether  she  be  a  Jersey- producing  milk,  of  a  high  quality,  or  a 
Holstein,  of  large  quantity,  or  a  high  grade  of  any  other  dairy  breed,  so  long 
as  she  produces  more  than  it  costs  to  keep  her. 

If  all  of  our  cows  would  make  us  a  profit  we  would  be  making  money;  but 
in  the  majority  of  dairy  herds,  where  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  cowa 
do  not  pay  for  their  keeping,  we  are  doing  well  if  we  hold  our  own.  Very 
few  run  a  dairy  for  fun,  and  it  is  very  discouraging  to  find  we  are  no  further 
along  than  we  were  at  this  time  last  year. 

There  is  no  real  satisfaction  without  progress.  Dairies  are  made  up  of  in- 
dividual cows,  and  to  be  a  success  every  cow  should  show  a  net  profit. 

How  often  we  have  all  said  I  wish  all  of  my  cows  were  like  this  one  or  that 
one,  what  a  herd  we  would  have;  unfortunately  nearly  every  dairy  has  un- 
profitable as  well  as  profitable  cows.  One  unprofitable  cow  takes  the  profits 
from  at  least  three  or  four  paying  cows.  It  costs  as  much  to  keep  a  cow  that 
does  not  pay  her  way  as  it  does  to  keep  a  paying  one. 

In  these  days  of  keeu  competition  the  dairyman  must  reduce  expenses  and 
have  none  but  the  very  best  of  cows.  In  order  to  have  a  pront  from  the 
dairy  cow,  we  must  have  one  that  will  pay  for  her  keeping  and  return  her 
owner  a  surplus. 

There  are  two  great  principles  in  dairying  that  must  be  strictly  adhered  to^ 
or  failure  is  sure  to  follow. 

First,  we  must  have  a  cow  suitable  for  our  business;  and,  secondly,  and  of 
no  less  importance  is  her  feed  and  care.  We  may  have  the  best  of  cows,  but 
without  proper  feed  and  attention,  failure  is  sure  to  be  ours,  while  with  poor 
and  inferior  cows  no  amount  of  feed  and  care  will  return  any  profit  to  the 
owner. 

The  dairyman  should  be  more  careful  in  his  selection  of  cows:  he  should  be 
as  careful  as  any  other  business  man  would  be  in  business. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  liyeryman  buying  a  Norman  or  a  Clydesdale  for 
his  business,  or  a  farmer  purchasing  a  pair  of  trotting  horses  to  pull  his  plow. 
You  would  say  something  was  wrong,  and  undoubtedly  there  would  be  failure 
in  both  cases.  This  is  the  reason  there  are  so  many  failures  with  the  dairy- 
men; they  buy  cows  with  no  regard  to  their  wants,  but  simply  because  they 
are  cows. 
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If  I  wanted  a  cow  for  family  use  I  would  have  the  best  Jersey!  couly  buy. 
It  is  quality  I  am-  after  in  this  case,  not  quaotity.  If  I  was  selling  milk  to 
the  good  people  here  in  the  city  I  would  not  keep  a  Jersey,  but  would  keep 
the  cow  that  would  produce  the  largest  quantity^  that  is  what  the  milkman 
is  after.  He  does  not  care  for  quality, — quantity  is  what  he  is  after;  milk  is 
milk,  and  he  gets  the  same  price  regardless  of  quality.  If  I  lived  in  a  com- 
munity and  sold  my  milk  to  a  creamery  or  cheesefactory,  where  they  do  not 
care  any  more  for  what  they  buy  than  to  pay  Smith,  Jones  and  Brown  and 
all  the  other  patrons  the  same  price  for  milk,  regardless  of  quality,  would 
keep  the  cow  that  would  produce  the  largest  quantity  of  milk. 

Bome  people  hold  to  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  milk  from  one  man^s  dairy 
is  just  as  good  as  that  of  another  and  should  therefore  receive  the  same  pay. 
There  would  be  as  much  reason  or  sense  in  it  as  there  would  be  in  a  man  go- 
ing to  a  public  sale  and  paying  the  same  price  for  one  cow  as  another. 

No  man  will  dispute  for  one  minute  that  there  is  not  a  great  difference  in 
cows  and  their  worth,  but  when  it  comes  to  milk,  why  think  because  all  milk 
is  similar  in  appearance,  that  there  is  no  difference  in  quality. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  majority  of  factories  are  now  buying  milk  by  the 
Babcock  test,  that  reliable  and  praiseworthy  little  device,  that  has  done  more 
to  make  the  average  dairyman  honest  than  any  other  invention  that  was  ever 
invented. 

The  old-time  way  of  determining  the  profitableness  of  a  cow  is  still  being 

1>racticed  in  many  parts  of  the  country — the  cow  whose  yield  of  milk  was 
arge  in  quantity  was  regarded  as  the  paying  cow,  while  those  that  gave  less 
milk  but  of  much  better  quality  were  accounted  unprofitable  and  accordingly 
discarded.  We  say  this  method  is  still  practiced,  but  fortunately  the  rank 
and  file  of  dairymen  are  coming  to  the  light  and  do  not  measure  tne  value  of 
their  cows  as  producers  of  butter  by  the  quantity  of  milk  they  produce,  but 
by  the  quality. 

In  our  factory  in  Winnebago,  where  we  pay  all  patrons  by  test,  for  the 
month  of  November  the  patron  having  the  highest  test  received  $1.42  a  hun- 
dred. The  patron  receiving  the  least  amount  received  89  cents,  a  difference 
of  53  cents  a  hundred;  and  still  some  men  hold  to  the  old  way  and  say  one 
man^s  milk  is  just  as  good  as  his  neighbor's.  In  this  case  one  patron  would 
have  received  o8  cents  a  hundred  less  than  his  milk  was  worth,  and  the  other 
would  have  received  15  cents  more  than  it  was  worth. 

For  the  month  of  December  the  patron  having  the  best  test  received  $1.59 
a  hundred,  while  the  lowest  received  99  cents,  a  difference  of  60  cents  a  hun- 
dred. The  higher  the  price  of  butter  the  greater  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  poor  and  good  milk. 

I  do  not  mean  by  poor  milk,  milk  that  should  not  be  taken  in  at  the  fac- 
tory, but  mild  that  is  lacking  in  butter  fat;  and  as  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
the  aairyman  must  choose  a  herd  suitable  to  his  business  and  to  his  fancy. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  cow's  feed  and  care.  The  question  of  feeding 
dairy  cows  in  such  a  way  that  the  owner  can  realize  the  greater  profit  from 
food  consumed  is  one  of  vital  importance;  it  is  only  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
production  that  reasonable  profits  can  be  made.  The  dairy  cow  is  an  animal 
for  the  conversion  of  food  into  milk,  and  if  you  wish  to  get  the  best  results 
from  the  food  the  cow  eats,  you  must  keep  her  quiet,  contented  and  comfort- 
able; do  not  make  the  cow  the  farm  scavenger  it  you  expect  her  to  be  profit- 
able. Better  buy  a  small  fiock  of  sheep  for  that  purpose;  they  will  get  fat 
where  a  cow  can  not  get  a  living.  In  the  summer  time  give  her  the  best 
pasture,  with  plenty  of  pure  water  and  good  shade;  treat  her  with  kindness 
and  she  will  repay  you  for  all  your  trouole.  In  the  winter  time  do  not  turn 
her  out  in  the  cornfield  in  bitter  cold  weather,  where  she  will  shiver  with  the 
cold,  hunting  for  food,  with  nothing  there  for  her  but  old  dry  stalks,  with 
comparatively  no  nutriment  in  them,  but  instead  keep  her  comfortable— keep 
her  m  the  barn,  feed  the  best  of  hay,  ^rind  her  feed,  and  above  all  things  do 
not  ask  her  to  go  to  the  ice  tank  to  drink. 

We  hear  men  frequently  say  and  say  it  with  considerable  emphasis,  **my 
cows  do  net  pay  for  their  keeping;   they  are  eating  their  heads  off,  so  to 
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speak, '^  and  I  agree  with  them;  I  could  not  do  otherwise  conscientiously; 
their  cows  do  not  pay  expenses  the  way  they  are  kept.  I  have  often  won- 
dered atsoraoof  the  patrons  of  our  creamer  v;  they  need  not  tell  me  their 
cows  do  not  pay;  any  observing  man  could  tell  that. 

Let  us  look  for  a  few  moments  at  one  of  these  herds  that  do  not  pay  their 
way  and  see  where  the  trouble  lies.  In  the  first  place  there  is  not  a  cow  in 
the  herd  that  a  good  judge  would  call  a  fair  cow;  this  dairyman  does  not  be- 
lieve in  high  priced  cows;  he  ^oes  to  sales  and  when  his  neighbor  j^ays  |40  or 
$50  for  a  good  cow  he  will  wait  until  the  last  and  pay  $20  or  $30  for  a  scrub 
cow  and  will  tell  what  a  cheap  bargain  he  got;  yes,  she  will  always  be  cheap, 
but  a  dear  bargain  to  him.  This  is  the  class  of  cows  he  keep?;  he  turns  them 
out  in  the  fields  to  hunt  their  living  no  matter  what  the  weather  is;  they  come 
to  the  tank  to  drink,  and  one  would  think  from  the  looks  in  and  around  the 
tank  that  the  owner  was  under  contract  to  supply  some  ice  company  with 
their  season's  supply  of  ice;  thev  are  forced  to  drink  here  and  then  are  put 
in  some  cold  shed,  with  the  wind  blowing  through  the  cracks,  the  window 
lights  out,  if  there  ever  were  any,  and  probably  the  door  partly  off.  They 
are  fed,  as  I  have  seen  some  dairymen  teed  that  pVetend  to  be  dairymen — ^go 
to  the  corn  crib,  break  up  the  ears  of  corn  some  and  place  it  before  them; 
the  best  hay  must  be  baled  and  sold,  so  the  cow  has  to  finish  her  rations  on 
what  is  unsalable  and  what  is  more  likely  to  be  unpalatable.  This  is  the 
kind  of  dairymen  we  hear  complaining  about  the  cow;  they  blame  the  cream- 
cry  and  the  creamery  manager  and  the  directors;  they  blame  the  price  of 
butter  and  they  blame  the  butterine  men,  and  they  blame  every  one  but  the 
right  person,  and  that  is  themselves. 

How  about  the  successful  dairyman  t  Ask  him  how  he  is  getting  along  and 
he  will  tell  you  ver^  well;  he  has  no  complaints  to  make.  He  has  the  best 
cows  that  can  be  raised  or  bought;  he  has  a  good  warm  barn  for  his  cows,  on 
cold  and  stormy  days  his  cows  never  go  out  of  the  barn  only  to  drink.  They 
are  not  asked  to  drmk  ice  water.  Their  grain  is  ground  for  them,  they  have 
the  best  of  hay  and  fodder  the  farm  produces;  they  are  treated  with  kind- 
ness, fed  and  milked  regularly  and  are  making  their  owner  a  profit. 

In  the  township  of  Winnebago,  there  are  three  creameries,  one  situated  in 
the  village,  one  about  three  mues,  and  the  other  about  four  miles  out. 

In  our  factory  in  the  village  last  year  we  received  5,358,000  pounds  of  milk 
And  paid  the  farmers  $43,450.00  for  the  same;  not  a  bad  business  for  one  fac- 
tory; this  is  about  an  average  of  what  is  paid  every  year.  While  all  of  this 
milk  is  not  produced  in  this  township  the  greatest  portion  is,  very  little  comes 
from  outside  the  township;  and  I  might  add  here  that  double  the  amount 
might  be  produced  in  this  township  to  a  good  advantage. 

How  to  dispose  of  our  milk  to  the  best  advantage  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance and  depends  entirely  how  we  are  situated.  The  private  dairy  has  been 
almost  consumed  by  the  creamery,  and  in  this  section  of  the  country  outside 
of  what  milk  is  taken  to  supply  the  city  of  Rockford  the  greater  portion  goes 
to  the  creamery,  either  in  the  shape  of  whole  milk  or  gathered  cream;  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  be  called  on  to  send  our  milk  to  Chi- 
cago, they  are  now  taking  large  quantities  of  cream,  a  new  industry  for  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  is  only  a  forerunner  of  what  we  may  expect. 

If  I  lived  near  a  creamery  'I  should  take  my  milk  to  the  creamery;  if  I 
lived  near  a  condensing  factory,  would  take  my  milk  there.  If  I  lived  near 
a  large  city  and  could  sell  my  milk  to  a  reliable  milk  dealer  I  should  do  so; 
or  if  I  lived  a  long  distance  from  a  factory  and  could  not  deliver  my  mils 
without  .too  much  expense,  I  would  purchase  a  hand  seperator  and  sell  the 
cream.  From  what  I  can  learn  there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  selling  of 
milk  to  a  creamery,  cheese  factory  or  to  the  milk  dealer,  each  has  its  draw 
baoks.  The  butter  factory  is  governed  by  the  price  of  butter,  the  cheese  fac- 
tory by  the  price  of  cheese,  the  milk  dealer  oy  the  supply  and  demand. 
One  advantage  the  dairyman  has  who  takes  his  milk  to  a  condensing  factory 
is  that  he  knows  six  months  in  advance  what  he  will  get  for  his  milk.  We 
must  govern  ourselves  by  the  locality  in  which  we  live,  make  the  best  of  what 
we  have,  and  by  keeping  a  good  dairy  we  may  surely  expect  success. 
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THE  FAMILY  OOW  AND  HER  OWNER— THEIR  PROSPECTIVE  RIGHTS. 

Read  at  the  16th  Conflrresslonal  Institute  by  C.  L.  Stoddard  of  Carlinville,  Illinois. 

We  read  that  '^oivilized  man  can  not  live  without  cooks."  Neither  can  he 
live  without  cows.  The  wandering  Arab  may  drink  mare's  milk,  the  Lap- 
lander the  milk  of  his  reindeer,  and  the  rude  mountaineer  be  satisfied  with 
the  milk  of  goats.  But  wherever  fertile  fields  wave  with  golden  grain  and 
•clustering  orchards  mark  the  site  of  prosperous  and  happy  homes;  where 
•cities  rise  and  mills  and  factories  whirl  and  hum  like  giant  oee  hives;  where 
/'railway  trams  flash  back  and  forth  weaving  the  splendid  fabric  of  a  nation's 
•commerce;"  where  schools  and  colleges  multiply  and  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  people  is  quickened;  where  the  arts  and  sciences  flourish  and  the  genius 
of  man  lightens  labor  and  bids  the  oppressed  go  free;  where  family  and  home 
are  more  than  mere  words;  there  milk  and  butter  of  kine  will  be  found  in 
the  homes  of  the  people,  and  the  low  of  the  family  cow  will  be  heard  in  the 
land. 

It  is  in  the  rural  districts,  upon  the  farms  and  in  the  villages  and  smaller 
•cities  that  the  family  cow  is  found  in  the  greatest  number.  Carlinville  calls 
itself  a  city,  has  waterworks,  paved  streets,  electric  lights,  telephones,  a 
hi^h  school  and  a  college,  a  court  house  that  is  far  famed  as  one  of  great 
price,  a  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  and  many  other  useful  and  ornamental 
institutions.  The  bell  of  the  milkman  has  long  been  heard  in  our  streets  and 
•creamery  butter  sold  in  our  stores.  But  last  year  the  assessor  found  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  our  city  no  less  than  2()0  cows.  These  figures  are  re* 
liable.  We  may  use  round  numbers  in  speaking  of  our  population,  but  we 
■are  in  the  main  a  truth-loving  people  and  were  never  known  to  boast  to  the 
assessor  of  more  cows  than  we  actually  possess.  Even  in  our  large  cities  the 
family  cow  bobs  serenely  to  the  surface  of  the  surg[ing  tide  of  humanity  that 
ebbs  and  flows  through  the  crowded  streets,  and  will  be  found  helping  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door  in  the  stable  of  a  Mrs.  O'Leary,  or  with  a  pedigree  as 
long  as  your  arm  and  a  record  for  milk  and  butter  that  sounds  like  a  fairy 
tale,  calmly  chewing  her  cud  in  the  palatial  barn  of  a  Vanderbilt.  The  luxury 
<>f  the  rich  and  the  necessity  of  the  poor,  she  is  the  benefactor  of  all.  That 
so  important  a  factor  in  the  economy  of  the  home  has  rights,  needs  no  argu- 
ment.   First  of  all  she  has  a  right  to  a  suitable  and  creditable  ancestry. 

The  general  purpose  cow  may  not  always  be  a  *'no  purpose  cow,"  but  she 
is  not  the  highest  type  of  the  family  cow,  while  one  might  as  well  expect  to 
find  a  ** Brahma  rooster  growing  upon  a  cornstalk"  as  to  find  a  good  family 
cow  whose  ancestors  have  for  generations  been  bred  and  fed  for  beef  alone.  The 
final  test  of  the  family  cow  is  the  amount  of  milk  and  butter  she  will  produce. 
The  best  test  of  the  heifer  that  is  to  become  the  family  cow  is  the  amount  of 
milk  and  butter  her  mother  and  her  grandmothers  have  produced.  Kind 
treatment  is  another  right  of  the  cow.  Not  long  since  a  writer  in  one  of  our 
farm  papers  recommended  an  empty  varnish  can  as  a  milking  stool,  one  of 
its  merits  being  that  it  could  not  be  used  to  make  punctuation  marks  on  the 
back  of  the  cow.  (It  is  written  that  water  has  gushed  out  of  a  rock  when  it 
was  struck,  but  whoever  heard,  saw  or  read  about  anyone  who  could  hammer 
milk  out  of  a  cow.)  You  may  hammer  milk  out  of  a  cocoanut  but  a  cow 
'*isn't  built  that  way."  A  comfortable  stable  in  winter  and  pure  water  and 
shade  in  summer  are  also  rights  of  the  cow.  Happy  is  the  lot  of  a  cow  whose 
•owner  has  a  woods  pasture  in  whose  shady  recesses  she  can,  during  July  and 
August,  escape  from  the  torment  of  heat  and  flies.  During  these  months  she 
should  be  left  in  the  pasture  at  night.  She  will  graze  from  four  till  nine  at 
night  and  again  in  the  morning  if  you  will  milk  at  four  and  get  her  up  and 
at  it. 

In  a  corner  of  my  memory  there  lingers  this  bit  of  Mother  Goose  melody: 

^'There  was  a  man  who  had  a  cow, 

And  had  no  hay  to  give  her. 
So  he  took  his  harp  and  played  this  tune 

Consider,  cow!    Consioer.''' 
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This  tune  that  the  old  cow  died  on  has  been  re-played  many  times  by  men 
who  have  expected  their  cows  to  consider  questions  that  should  have  been 
considered  for  them,  for  the  cow  certainly  has  a  right  to  an  ample  supply  of 
milk- producing  food. 

Blue  grass  and  clover  pasture  in  summer  supplemented  by  cornstalks,  soy 
beans  or  cow  peas  in  the  drouthy  times,  when  the  pastures  are  burned  dry 
and  brown.  For  winter  the  nearest  approximation  to  this  obtainable,  viz.: 
clover,  soy  beans  or  cow  peas,  corncob  meal,  oats,  bran,  shipstuffs  and  any 
succulent  food,  such  as  pumpkins,  squashes,  sugar  beets,  etc.,  fed  in  propor- 
tion to  form  a  balanced  ration.  Remembering  that  the  proportion  often  dif- 
fers with  different  cows,  and  varies  with  the  same  cow.  Also  keeping  in 
mind  two  factors  not  usually  included  in  the  feed  tables,  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
terial used  and  the  value  of  time  spent  in  preparing  the  mixture.  Variety 
spices  life  and  gives  tone  to  the  appetite  of  cows. 

Every  cow  is  entitled  to  an  annual  rest.  That  she  should  be  dry  for  at  least 
one  month  is  good  for  the  cow,  her  calf  and  her  owner.  The  drying  process 
should  begin 'at  six  weeks  before  she  calves  and  should  occupy  irom  one  to 
two  weeks.  The  treatment  being  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  she  ought  to  re- 
ceive when  giving  milk,  t.  e.,  she  should  be  scantily  fed  on  food  not  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  the  flow  of  milk,  such  as  timothy  hay,  and  should  be  milked 
irregularly,  part  of  the  milk  being  left  at  each  milking.  If  the  cow  calves  in 
the  spring  and  is  on  fresh  pasture  as  a  choice  of  evils,  she  should  be  milked 
continuously  or  her  owner  may  be  minus  a  cow  lost  by  milk  fever.  The  calf 
of  the  family  cow  has  rights,  too,  and  ought  not  to  be  knocked  in  the  head 
w'th  the  churn  dasher  either  before  or  after  it  is  born. 

The  man  who  accords  kind  treatment  to  his  cow  and  provides  for  her  wants 
has  a  right  to  treatment  in  kind.  The  kicking  cow,  have  you  ever  milked  herf 
**Lay  thy  hand  upon  her,  remember  the  battle— do  no  more!" 

If  her  udder  is  inflamed  or  her  teats  cracked  and  bleeding  she  has  a  right 
to  kick  and  ought  to  kick  hard  until  her  owner  takes  the  hint  and  appRes 
vaseline  to  the  sore  spots.  But  if  she  kicks  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  because  she 
wants  to  and  has  become  conflrmed  in  the  habit,  the  sooner  she  ** kicks  the 
bucket,''  figuratively  as  well  as  literally,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all.  Her 
owner  certainly  has  a  right  to  get  the  milk  for  his  family  without  having  to 
summon  courage  enough  to  storm  San  Juan  hill  or  being  tempted  to  roast  the 
offending  animal  with  neated  anathemas  while  she  is  still  on  the  hoof.  He 
also  has  a  rieht  to  expect  his  cow  to  remain  within  the  bounds  of  a  lawful 
fence.  Thel)reachy  cow!  If  you  haven't  owned  her  your  neighbor  has. 
One  is  enough  and  too  many  for  any  neighborhood.  It  is  an  old  adage  that 
poor  fences  make  breachy  cows,  so  fix  your  fence  first  and  then  insist  that 
the  cow  stay  in  or  out,  as  the  case  may  be.  Some  cows  seem  to  be  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  cow  that  jumped  over  the  moon  and  still  **keep  her  memory 
green."  If  yours  is  such  a  cow,  speed  her  away  to  the  slaughter  house  and 
peace  will  spread  her  wings  over  your  home  and  your  meighbors  will  rise  up 
and  call  you  blessed. 

The  safety  of  children  and  the  comfort  of  other  cows  kept  with  her  require 
that  the  familv  cow  should  be  dehorned.  When  I  go  out  these  cold  mornings 
and  find  my  three  Jerseys  nestling  together  in  the  stable  like  so  many  sheep^ 
I  can  not  but  feel  grateful  to  the  man  who  nipped  their  horns  in  the  bud  when 
they  were  calves.  Dehorning  may  seem  cruel  to  some  but  progressive 
farmers  agree  that  horns  are  a  relic  of  a  barbarous  age  and  a  nuisance  that 
ought  to  be  abated  wherever  found,  whether  it  be  on  a  Texas  steer,  the  Satan 
devil,  or  the  family  cow. 

Finally,  every  owner  of  a  cow  has  a  right  to  expect  that  she  will  give  him 
a  sufficient  amount  of  milk  to  pay  for  her  feed  and  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  the  time  and  labor  expended  in  feeding  and  earing  for  her.  Where- 
ever  a  cow  is  kept,  whether  it  is  on  a  farm,  in  a  village  or  in  a  city,  her 
owner  should  find  whether  she  is  his  servant  or  he  hers.  The  mere  matter  of 
convenience  of  having  an  ample  supply  of  pure  milk,  rich  cream  and  pure 
butter  counts  for  much.  But  over  against  this  stands  the  inconvenience  of 
having  to  milk  more  than  600  times  in  the  year  and  feed  and  clean  stable  half 
IS  many  more,  which,  added  to  the  cost  of  the  feed  consumed,  will  balance 
uite  a  large  milk  and  butter  account. 
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Does  yoar  cow  pay  her  way T  If  yon  don't  know,  find  ont.  If  she  does» 
keep  her.  If  she  don't,  sell  her.  Muoh  more  might  be  said  on  this  point, 
but  this  is  intended  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  comprehensive  and  I  will 
not  tax  your  patience  further  except  to  tie  these  thoughts  together  with  a  bit 
of  string. 

In  days  long  gone  by,  when  the  first  **prairie  schooner'' 

Foiled  over  these  plains,  then  untouchea  by  the  plow. 

At  the  rear  of  the  wagon,  worn  out  with  the  journey. 

Lean,  hungry  and  footsore,  limped  the  family  cow. 

Through  the  years  that  have  passed  she  has  faithfully   followed 

The  fortunes  of  those  who  have  owued  her,  till  now. 

Adorned  with  ribbons  of  red  and  of  purple. 

At  ever  fair  struts  the  family  cow. 

May  her  pasture  be  green — may  her  ration  be  ample, 

Let  posterity  rise  and  make  its  best  bow 

To  the  stay  of  the  household — the  nurse  of  the  children — 

Prosperity's  herald — the  family  cow. 

BETTER  BUTTER,  BETTER  PRICES. 

By  W.  H.  StepbensoD,  Jaoksonville,  read  at  16th  District  Institate. 

In  no  branch  of  farming  is  there  such  waste  and  short-sightedness  as  in 
dairying,  carried  on  as  it  so  frequently  is,  in  darkest  ignorance  and  with  a 
vast  amount  of  misapplied  labor,  and  that  too,  of  a  very  indiffereut  character. 
Dairy  farmers  all  over  the  land,  are  toiling  early  and  late  and  yet  many  of 
them  cry  out  in  their  dissappointment  that  their  reward  is  pitifully  small;  aye 
at  times  they  confess  that  failure  has  engulfed  them  and  they  ask  in  all  earn- 
nestness,  Is  there  no  way  of  escape? 

There  is  a  way,  we  reply.  Written  over  the  entrance  thereto  in  enduring 
characters  are  four  words.  *' Better  Methods,  Better  Butter,"  the  dairyman's 
pass  words. 

In  this  paper  we  desire  to  offer  hardworking,  practicable  farmers  a  few 
suggestions  which  will  aid  them  to  increase  their  incomes,  multiply  their  com- 
forts and  better  their  position. 

We  desire  to  tell  how  the  butter  may  be  made  on  the  farms  of  Illinois  which 
in  quality  will  equal  the  product  of  the  best  creameries  and  dairies  and  which 
will  sell  for  a  satisfactory  price.  It  is  not  impossible  to  make  choice  butter 
on  the  farm.  It  is  not  even  so  difficult  an  acnievemeut  as  many  of  us  are 
prone  to  believe.  Therefore  let  us  take  courage  and  press  boldly  on,  placing^ 
our  confidence,  not  in  worthless  methods,  nor  in  careless  and  slovenly  habits, 
but  in  a  well  founded  determination  to  study;  to  do  excellent  work  and  to 
make  a  choice  article  which  will  bring  a  goodly  price  because  it  meets  the 
demands  of  the  market.  This  is  the  goal  toward  which  every  true  butter 
maker  should  be  constantly  pressing,  but  there  is  no  short  cut  which  leads 
to  it.  Thoroughness  is  demanded  at  every  point  and  thoroughness  never 
means  a  short  cut. 

You  dig  a  great  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  several  million  gallons,  let  in 
a  little  brook  with  the  course  of  a  few  miles  and  jou  will  have  at  the  most  a 
few  inches  of  muddy  water.  The  stream  which  is  to  fill  the  receptacle,  must 
have  miles  of  tributaries,  fed  by  innumerable  mountain  springs,  until  when 
it  reaches  the  flood  gates  it  pours  its  sparkling  water  into  the  reservoir  and 
fills  it  to  the  brim.  Thus  the  difference  between  the  unsuccessful  dairyman 
with  his  short-sighted,  out  of  date  methods  and  plans* and  the  successful  one, 
who  reaches  out  and  searches  for  truth  in  every  helpful  avenue  of  thought 
and  endeavor  that  he  may  enter  into  his  work  with  brain  and  hand  trained  to 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 

As  we  take  up  this  discussion  of  butter  making  on  the  farm  let  us  say  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  fixed  rule.  Atmosphere  conditions  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  and  they  are  an  ever  varying  factor  over  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  full  control  and  there  are  various  other  surroundings  which  make 
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it  imperative  to  brinis:  judgment  and  common  sense  to  bear  upon  the  matter. 
There  are  certain  important  principles  involved  however,  which  doubtless  wiU 
admit  of  a  profitable  discussion. 

To  secure  the  very  best  results  in  butter  making,  three  things  are  indispen- 
«able,  good  milk,  pure  air  and  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness. 

To  obtain  good  milk  healthy  cows  are  required  which  give  milk  rich  in  but- 
ter fat  as  butter  from  2^  and  3  per  cent  cows  will  lack  in  grain.  The  cows 
must  be  fed  on  good  pasturage  or  on  good  sweet  grain  or  other  forage  and 
have  pure  water  to  drink  and  pure  air  to  breathe.  If  the  cows  are  permitted 
to  eat  noxious  weeds,  such  as  wild  onions  and  rag  weeds  and  to  consume  rot- 
ten hay  or  fodder  and  mouldy  silage,  the  flavor  of  the  milk  will  certainly  be 
damaged  as  it  will  also  if  the  cows  are  in  a  fevered  condition  or  for  any  rea- 
son are  not  perfectly  healthy.  When  cows  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  period 
of  lactation  special  attention  should  be  given  to  detect  any  bad  taste  or  flavor 
in  the  milk  and  when  present  such  milk  should  be  discarded  at  once  as  that 
•of  one  cow  may  prove  sufficient  to  absolutely  spoil  an  entire  churning. 

In  a  close,  crowded,  and  illv  ventilated  stable,  the  air  is  soon  vitiated  bv 
the  presence  of  the  animals  ana  affects  not  only  the  milk,  but  also  the  healtn 
of  the  cows.  A  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  providing  a  sufficient  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  barn  room  and  an  adequate  system  oi  ventilation.  Daily  care 
must  also  be  given  to  insure  clean  stables — a  condition  which  can  be  assured 
•only  by  the  adoption  of  the  modern  methods  of  confining  cows;  the  use  of  an 
abundance  of  bedding  and  the  regular  removal  of  all  the  manure. 

Care  in  milking  is  essential,  attention  be  given  to  thoroughness  and  abso- 
lute cleanliness.  The  latter  point  can  best  be  attained  by  thoroughly  cleaning 
the  udder  and  the  flank  of  the  cow  with  a  brush  or  a  cloth,  thus  removing 
particles  of  dust  and  other  substances  which  are  such  potent  factors  in  the 
contamination  of  milk.  As  soon  as  drawn,  the  milk  should  be  strained  and 
removed  to  the  dairy,  where  it  should  be  passed  through  a  cloth  strainer.  This 
straining  is  essential,  for  it  is  one  of  the  important  steps  towards  securing 
•cleanliness — that  cardinal  factor  in  successlul  dairying  without  which,  though 
the  best  breed  of  cattle  and  other  conditions  of  the  very  best  may  be  at  hand, 
there  can  be  no  result  other  than  failure. 

Every  endeavor  to  keep  milk  free  from  dust  and  dirt  and  foreign  substances 
ds  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  when  we  study  the  effect  of  dirt  upon  milk, 
we  find  that  it  is  not  the  dirt  itself  but  what  it  contains  that  is  detrimental  to 
milk.  This  content  has  well  been  called  'invisible  dirt'^  and  is  simplj  the 
bacterial  life  contained  in  the  dirt  particles^  which  enter  the  milk  after  it  has 
been  drawn  from  the  cow.  Inasmuch  as  milk  is  such  a  perfect  place  for  the 
propagation  and  multiplication  and  for  the  injurious  action  of  these  infinitely 
small  germs,  it  behooves  the  butter  maker  to  keep  them  out  his  milk  as  far  as 
is  possible. 

For  the  reason  that  these  germs  are  invisible,  many  dairymen  fail  to  clean 
their  dairy  utensils  as  they  should.  They  think  that  if  their  pails,  cans,  etc.,  • 
4ire  free  from  visible  dirt,  that  they  are  in  fine  condition.  But  very  frequently 
they  are  not.  The  bacterial  germs  have  not  been  killed  and  consequently 
there  has  been  provided  in  these  milk  utensils  a  place  where  germ  life  may 
have  unbounded  opportunity  to  contaminate  and  work  lasting  injury.  Dairy 
utensils  often  should  be  washed,  first  in  cold,  then  in  hot  water  and  after  that 
"thoroughly  scalded  with  boiling  water  or  steam,  and  placed  in  the  fresh  air 
and  if  possible,  in  the  sunlight. 

When  good  clean  milk  has  been  secured,  the  next  step  is  to  separate  the 
cream  from  the  milk.  There  are  three  systems  for  accomplishing  this,namely 
shallow  setting,  deep  setting,  and  the  use  of  centrifugal  force — the  so-called 
cream  separator.  When  shallow  setting  is  practiced,  the  milk  should  be  set 
«s  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow.  The  room  should  be  pro- 
vided with  such  a  system  of  ventilation  as  will  insure  pure  air  and  a  tempera- 
ture not  much  above  60  degrees. 

The  best  time  to  ^kim  is  when  the  milk  has  soured  just  enough  to  be^in  to 
^thicken  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  the  cream  can  be  removed  without 
much  loss  by  reason  of  mixing  with  the  milk.    When  held  at  a  low  tempera- 
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tnre,  the  cream  of  several  skimmingrs  may  be  h(3ld  for  a  ohurnine  provided! 
that  every  time  fresh  cream  is  added  to  the  can,  the  contents  are  tnoroughly 
stirred. 

With  deep  setting  good  results  are  obtained  when  the  cans  are  placed  in. 
water  which  is  held  at  a  temperature  of  about  40  degress  or  even  50  degrees. 
If  flowing  water  is  available,  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  will  prove  ef- 
fective. The  cream  may  separate  in  12  hours  but  we  think  a  longer  period  is 
advantageous  in  order  that  the  cream  ma}*  thicken  and  thus  be  skimmed 
with  greater  ease  and  thoroughness. 

The  farmer  who  uses  a  seperator,  however,  has  the  best  and  most  econom- 
ical method  of  separating.  This  fact  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  by 
the  increased  amount  of  butter  made  when  the  separator  is  used  and  th& 
greater  value  of  the  skim  milk  for  feeding  calves  and  pigs. 

As  a  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  Mr.  Goodrich  says  *'that  it 
seems  impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that  the  average  loss  where  the 
milk  is  set  in  pans,  cans  and  crocks  is  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  butter 
more  to  each  lOO  pounds  of  milk  than  where  the  separator  is  used."  This  is 
a  percentage  of  loss  which  certainly  no  wide-awake  dairyman  can  long  afford. 

Cream  from  the  separator  is  warm  when  it  is  separated  immediately  after- 
the  milkinff.  and  the  '*animal  heat"  must  be  removed  at  once  by  aerating  and 
cooling.    Tne  cream  may  then  be  held  in  cans  placed  in  cold  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  50  degrees  or  less. 

When  the  time  comes  to  ripen  cream  for  churning,  it  should  be  placed  in  a^ 
vat  or  can  and  heated  to  a  temperature  of  05  or  70  degrees.  A  starter  should 
then  be  added  and  the  cream  held  at  an  even  temperature  of  about  70  degrees 
in  a  room  where  the  air  is  pure  and  free  from  all  odors  which  might  reappear 
in  the  butter  and  give  proof  of  iffnoranoe  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
butter  maker.  The  cream  should  be  lightly  stirred  several  times  to  insure- 
even  ripening.  The  starter  ma^  be  some  fresh  skim  milk,  which  has  been 
kept  at  a  proper  temperature  until  it  is  sour^  or  it  may  be  some  ripened  cream, 
or  Duttermilk.  We  usually  use  about  one  pint  of  starter  to  5  gallons  of  cream. 
The  best  way  to  temper  cream  is  to  have  a  large  can,  a  good  dairy  thermo- 
meter and  a  long  wooden  paddle.  Fill  the  large  can  haHc  full  of  hot  water, 
set  in  this  the  cream  can  and  stir  constantly  until  the  desired  temperature  is 
reached.  Experience  alone  can  decide  when  the  proper  degree  of  ripeness  is 
reaehed  and  tne  cream  is  fit  for  the  churn,  but  by  careful  watching  it  is  nearly 
always  possible  to  fix  upon  the  time  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  day  of  the  dash-churn  and  of  those  with  paddles  and  inside  fixtures  is- 
gone.  The  best  churns  are  those  which  revolve  or  swing,  such  as  the  barrel 
churn,  square  box  churn,  etc.  The  churn  should  not  be  filled  more  than  half 
full  and  a  third  is  better.  Before  it  is  used,  the  chum  should  be  scalded  with 
hot  water  and  rinsed  with  cold  water.  The  cream  should  not  be  strained  into- 
the  churn  until  it  has  been  brought  to  the  proper  temperature,  which  is  usu- 
ally from  56  to  62  degrees,  although  there  are  times  and  conditions  when  the 
extremes  may  be  wider.  The  most  exhaustive  churning  is  possible  when  thick, 
rich  cream  is  churned  at  a  low  temperature.  The  churn  should  be  revolved 
until  the  butter  is  in  granular  form,  the  granules  being  about  the  size  of 
wheat  ^ains,  and  then  stopped  for  a  few  revolutions,  too  many  may  break 
the  grain  and  cause  the  butter  granules  to  adhere  to  one  another  and  form 
large  lumps-  A  handful  of  salt  may  now  be  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
chum.  It  will  cause  the  butter  to  float  and  thus  permit  the  buttermilk  to  flow 
readily  from  the  churn.  The  butter  should  then  be  washed  with  clear,  cold 
water,  so  as  to  keep  the  grannies  from  adhering  to  one  another  and  to  free 
the  butter  from  all  traces  of  buttermilk.  Too  much  washing  is  not  desirable, 
as  it  has  a  tendency  to  injure  the  delicate  flavor.  If  the  butter  is  too  hard  in 
winter  to  work,  it  should  oe  washed  with  water  tempered  to  62  degrees  F. 

Dairy  salt  of  standard  quality  should  be  used  and  may  be  sifted  on  the  but- 
ter in  the  chum.  A  better  way,  however,  is  to  weigh  the  butter  when  it  is* 
taken  from  the  chum  and  placed  on  the  worker  and  add  to  it  one-half  to  one 
ounce  of  salt  for  everj  pound  of  butter.  This  method  insures  butter  of  an 
even  degree  of  saltiness.    Work  the  butter  thoroughly,  but  just  enough  to- 
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incorporate  the  salt,  and  pat  the  batter  in  a  solid  lamp  of  even  texture  and 
color.  There  shoald  be  no  streaks  of  white  to  be  seen  when  the  batter  is  oat 
with  the  ladle  and  held  to  the  li^ht.  This  mottled  or  streaked  appearance  is 
an  evidence  of  improper  or  insnfdcient  working.  White  and  specks  are 
caased  by  too  soar  cream  and  can  be  prevented  by  straining  the  cream. 

When  the  batter  has  been  thoroaghly  worked  it  is  ready  to  prepare  for 
market.  Whether  yoa  roll,  print  or  place  in  some  style  of  package.  Use  a 
package  to  suit  your  trade,  but  be  sure  that  it  is  neat  and  clean  and  pleasing 
to  the  eye.    If  you  want  to  succeed  look  well  to  these  small  things. 

If  you  print,  use  a  handsome  print^  with  your  monogram  or  other  attractive 
impression  on  the  top.  Give  full  weight  and  wrap  each  print  up  separately 
in  parchment  paper  or  thin  white  cheese  cloth.  When  prepared  thus  batter 
is  easily  handled  and  presents  a  most  pleasing  appearance  and  an  important 
factor  m  gaining  and  holding  the  best  class  of  customers. 

Have  your  name  printed  on  the  parchment  wrappers  and  on  all  boxes  and 
packages,  and  if  the  butter  has  been  made  as  we  have  directed  and  have  ac- 
tually practiced  for  nearly  a  half  score  of  years,  y»u  will  command  a  large 
and  paying  business;  your  name  will  be  a  guarantee  of  hieh  quality  and  of 
intrinsic  worth,  and  when  your  butter  has  won  its  way  to  favor,  because  of 
its  su{>erlative  individuality,  and  butter  has  individuality  as  much  as  persons, 
you  will  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  demand  and,  believe  me,  the  price  will  be 
highly  satisfactory. 

True,  this  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  but  patient  toil  and  perseverance  will, 
in  the  fullness  of  time,  reap  their  just  reward. 

Better  methods;  better  butter;  better  prices. 

The  three  great  triumphant  factors— mighty  to  save,  to  enrich,  to  ennoble, 
diligent  dairy  student. 

A  PLEA  FOB  BURAIi  DOMESTIO  SCIENCE  CLUBS. 

Bead  at  19th  Distrlet  Institute,  by  Mrs.  Harry  Qnmdy,  Morrisons  lUe. 

Only  recently  have  some  of  the  women  in  the  rural  districts  of  our  fair  land 
awakened  to  the  realization  that  there  is  a  great  work  for  them  to  do  other 
than  ceaseless  toil.  All  over  our  own,  and,  in  fact,  all  civilized  lands,  we  find 
women  banded  together  in  some  sort  of  organized  association  for  their  own 
improvement  and  that  of  society. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  organizations,  perhaps,  is  the  National 
Coneress  of  Mothers,  which  held  its  third  annual  meeting  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  last' February.  Another  of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Women,  an  organization  composed  of  representatives  from  many 
organizations  throughout  the  country,  having  a  great  varietv  of  purpose,  but 
alllooking  to  the  betterment  of  society  and  conditions  which  surround  it. 

North,  south,  east  and  west,  in  aU  the  towns,  villages  and  cities,  they  have 
some  sort  of  club  or  association  for  self- improvement  and  recreation.  Shall 
we  farmers'  wives,  mothers  and  daughters  let  the  tide,  now  at  its  flood,  ebb 
and  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  move  right  along  in  this  great 
and  grand  currentT 

Two  years  ago  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute held  at  Champaign,  111.,  a  State  Domestic  Science  Association  was  or- 
ganized, and  as  the  association  was  intended  more  particularly  to  reach  the 
farmers'  wives,  it  was  thought  that  the  object  could  best  be  attained  bv  or- 
ganizing county  associations  in  connection  with  the  County  Farmers'  insti- 
tute, and  constitute  a  part  of  such  meeting.  So  far  as  was  known  by  the 
State  Secretary  at  the  time  she  made  her  report  there  were  twenty  county 
associations  ana  returns  fr«m  fifty  indicated  that  the  germ  was  in  the  air,  and 
doubtless  by  this  time  they  have  organized  and  are  reaping  a  good  harvest. 
But  we  find  that  the  county  association  does  not  reach  the  ones  who  need  its 
help  most,  as  many  of  the  farmers' wives  can  not  be  spared  from  home  to  at- 
tend the  county  Institute.     Their  children  are  too  small  to  leave  at  home  and 
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the  weather  and  roads  are  often  so  bad  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  live  in 
driving  distance  to  come  in  for  even  one  day.  However  there  are  exceptions, 
and  we  have  had  young  mothers  and  their  children  meet  with  us  sometimes, 
but  for  one  session  oily,  as  the  mothers  were  needed  to  keep  the  home  to- 

§  ether  and  the  children  in  school.     The  husband  would  attend  perhaps  all  of 
le  time,  but  he  would  be  more  interested  in  the  papers  and  discussions  on 
topics  relating  to  his  farming  business  and  could  not  give  his  wife  a  very 

food  report  of  what  was  said  that  would  be  of  such  great  interest  and  help  to 
er.  So  it  seems  we  need  some  sort  of  organization  whereby  we  cau  meet  this 
great  want.  Local  clubs  can  do  for  such  women  much,  and  their  names  are 
legion.  They  are  all  over  our  country.  If  there  could  be  one  club  organized 
in  each  township  it  would  be  a  help;  but  one  in  ever^  school  district  would 
be  better.  I  ur^e  and  entreat  you  to  form  associations  rig[ht  away,  so  you  can 
enjov  the  meetings  all  through  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  aud  get  under 
fuD  keadway  by  summer.  These  local  clubs  need  not  mean  a  literary  society, 
nor  a  scientific  course  of  reading,  at  least  not  at  first. 

We  need  to  meet  together  and  find  out  how  many  in  the  neighborhood  feel 
the  need  of  such  an  organization,  where  they  can  meet  once  in  two  weeks  and 
tiy  to  >oultivate  an  elevating  sort  of  social  life  that  will  interest  the  over- 
burdened and  isolated  ones  of  the  communitv,  in  the  guise  of  diversion  and 
entertainment.  Make  the  meetings  as  informail  as  possible  and  have  some 
topic  that  will  be  of  interest  to  all  and  try  to  get  eacn  one  to  express  herself 
on  it.  If  only  two  or  three  meet  toj^ether,  organize,  and  you  will  soon  draw 
others  to  yon.  Our  club  organized  with  a  membership  of  seven— now  we  have 
thirty-six. 

I  sometimes  feel  discouraged  when  I  see  so  many  women  who  are  the  ones 
who  really  need  the  help  and  sympathy  and  encoura/rement  the  association 
could  give  them,  hold  bacK  with  that  apathy  and  inertia  that  is  almost  ap- 

S ailing.  They  need  the  association  most  and  yet  their  attendauce  is  the  most 
ifficult  to  secure.  The  efforts  of  our  county  and  local  clubs  should  be  directed 
toward  securing  their  attendance.  We  have  passed  that  period  when  house- 
keeping and  home- making  are  done  by  ''main  strength  and  awkwardness." 
We  need  active,  wide  awake,  thinking  women,  who  can  see  and  adapt  them- 
selves to  any  new  and  improved  methods  of  doing  their  work. 

Such  clubs  would  do  as  much  toward  settling  the  question  of  how  to  keep 
the  boys  on  the  farm  as  any  discussion  at  the  State  or  County  Institutes;  for 
the  boys  could  meet  with  our  local  clubs,  for  these  associations  are  not  secret 
societies,  and  we  are  glad  to  extend  to  the  boys  and  men  a  hearty  and  cordial 
invitation  to  meet  with  us  as  often  as  they  can. 

There  is  another  question  that  comes  to  us  now,  and  that  is  how  to  keep 
the  girls  on  the  farm.  A  young  man,  a  graduate  of  our  Stat^  agriculture 
college,  said  to  me  at  our  county  Institute  last  winter,  *'Mrs.  Grundy,  can 
von  tell  me  where  I  can  find  a  young  woman"— perhaps  he  said  *'laay" — 
^'who  would  be  williug  to  commence  life  as  a  poor  man's  wife,  as  you  did, 
and  help  one  build  up  a  home,  and  neither  be  afraid  nor  above  the  work  that 
has  to  be  done  on  a  farm.  I  am  ready  to  start  out  now  and  put  my  education 
to  some  practical  use.  I  like  farming  and  I  know  how  to  farm.  Where 
can  I  get  a  helpmateT"  I  told  him  I  was  so  sorry  I  bad  no  girl  left  or  I 
surely  would  want  her  to  have  just  such  an  earnest,  energetic,  practical  man 
for  a  husband;  and  I  told  him  that  the  girl  we  did  rear  was  just  the  kind  that 
make  good  farmer's  wives,  but  she  was  filling  just  such  a  home  as  I  hoped  be 
would  soon  have,  and  that  I  thought  there  were  more  if  he  could  only  find 
one.  But  the  facts  are  that  most  of  the  girls  who  could  fill  such  a  home 
prefer  to  go  to  the  towns  and  cities  and  be  stenographers  and  ''hello"  girls, 
or  even  waiters  at  hotels  or  clerks  in  stores  and  "are  tdken  up  with  the 
cheap  attractiveness  of  town,  and  fiout  the  independent  young  farmer  for  the 
hostler  in  a  livery  stable  to  get  to  be  where  there  is  something  going  on." 

Now,  the  aim  of  these  local  clubs  is  to  have  something  going  on  in  the  way 
of  recreative  diverting  entertainmeit  That  is  what  country  women  most 
need  at  present,  and  they  will  get  some  instruction  out  of  it  as  well.  One  of 
the  pleasing  features  of  our  local  club'  is  the  social  gatherings  in  the 
evenings  where  the  members  and  their  families,  meet  for  social  amusement. 
We  have  a  short  program  of  music,  recitations,  short  speeches  and  singing. 
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Then  have  some  light  refreshments — ice  cream  and  cake  for  the  summer,  anci 
fi^ames  out  of  doors  for  the  younger  ones,  and  social  chat  by  the  older 
members  in  groups  about  the  lawn  and  in  the  house;  in  winter  there  could 
be,  after  the  literary  program,  many  interesting  and  amusing  indoor  gamesf 
of  which  there  are  so  many.  We  hold  club  meetings  at  the  dinerent 
houses  in  the  neighborhood.  If  we  could  have  some  central  point  where  we- 
could  meet  we  would  have  better  attendance  perhaps  but  that  does  not  seem 
practical  just  now. 

We  have  been  asked  many  times  by  men  who  are  inclined  to  criticize  and 
ridicule,  what  domestic  science,  or  domestic  economy  means,  and  what  we  of 
this  association  hope  to  gain  by  it;  **donH  we  just  meet  and  pass  the  time  in 
frivolous  gossipf"  Then  we  think  inquisitiveness  is  not  wholly  woman '» 
prerogative.  We  are  too  anxious  to  learn  something  higher,  nobler,  broader 
and  better  than  to  indulge  for  a  moment  in  idle  gossip.  However,  we  are 
glad  to  know  they  take  interest  enough  in  this,  to  them,  new  movement^ 
to  inquire  about  it.  Mrs.  Kedzie  says — and  she  is  such  good  authority  on 
this  subject  you  will  pardon  me  for  quoting  her — that  ''Domestic  science  or 
domestic  economy  is  not  simply  cooking.  It  is  not  simplv  serving  any  more 
than  farming  is  simply  raising  cattle.  The  care  of  the  cattle  is  a  very 
necessary  part  of  farming,  I  grant  you,  but  merely  raising  cattle  does  not 
make  a  farmer,  nor  does  the  ability  to  cook  make  a  thorough  housekeeper  or 
homemaker.  Being  able  to  scrub  and  clean  is  essential,  but  is  not  sumeient 
to  enable  a  person  to  make  a  perfect  home.  All  of  these  matters  must  come 
together  in  order  to  make  up  domestic  economy.  For  domestic  economy 
in  its  broadest  sense  means  home-making— knowing  how  to  make  a  home. 
We  call  it  domestic  economy  because  it  is  training  for  domestic  life,  which  i» 
truly  woman's  world.    It  is  the  best  world  into  which  a  woman  can  step." 

Could  we  ask  a  broader  or  better  definition T 

We  older  people  who  c^me  here  when  there  was  nothing  on  these  broad 
prairies  but  native  grass,  rosin  weeds,  rattle  snakes,  chills  and  fever,  swamps: 
and  bogs,  had  our  hands  full.  We  often  knew  not  how  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  us.  Some  of  the  older  men  before  me  could  give  you  an  ex- 
perience that  would  be  a  revelation  to  many  of  you  younger  men  who* 
came  onto  the  stage  after  the  country  was  subdued  and  improved.  No  post 
office,  or  mill,  or  blacksmith  shop,  or  physician  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  and  over  a  trackless  prairie.  Thint  for  a  moment  of  the  amount  of 
work  it  took  to  dig  the  wells,  build  the  houses  and  barns,  plant  the  orchards 
and  groves  and  hedge  fences,  and  make  the  roads  and  bridges  and  build  the 
school  houses  and  churches  and  railroads,  and  I  might  go  on  and  enumerate 
many  other  things  that  filled  our  lives  so  full  we  had  very  little  time  for 
cultivating  our  minds,  or  to  study  the  easiest,  and  best  way  of  doing  things. 
We,  like  Enoch  Arden.  could  endure  all  sorts  of  hardships  and  privations  if 
we  could  only  make  it  less  hard  for  our  children.  We  were  the  brawn,  the 
younger  generation  must  be  the  brain;  they  having  a  broader  education  and 
a  higher  civilization.  We  can  not  enter  the  university  and  take  a  course  in 
domestic  science,  we  could  not  have  done  so  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  if 
our  parents  had  been  able  at  that  time  to  have  sent  us,  for  there  were  no 
such  schools  in  the  State  at  that  time,  and  the  district  schools,  like  angel's 
visits  were  few  and  far  between.  We  can  not  take  the  time  now  to  learn  all 
we  should  like  to  know,  but  we  can  meet  together  once  or  twice  a  month  and 
feel  the  stimulus  of  others'  ideas  and  exchange  experiences  and  try  to  learn 
the  best  way  of  doing  things,  and  that  means  the  quickest,  so  we  can  have 
time  to  cultivate  our  minds  and  not  be  dubbed  the  ''new  woman''  either.  I 
do  not  like  the  appellation. 

Eventually  we  hope  to  broaden  out  less  to  our  little  home  duties  and  more 
to  books,  and  study  something  of  the  food  value  of  meats  and  vegetables^ 
and  the  best  modes  of  preparing  them  to  make  them  most  palatable  and  most 
digestible  for  food. 

Briefly,  domestic  science  means  to  us  the  ability  to  make  better  homes^ 
ability  to  rear  stronger  and  healthier  boys  and  girls  by  giving  them  well 
balanced  food  rations^  clean,  well  ventilated  rooms,  cheerful  surroundings 
and    happy   surroundings.      Ruskin  has- said:    "There  can  be  no  happy 
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thought  without  labor,  and  no  healthy  labor  without  thought."  We  hope  to 
attain,  through  the  pleasant  pathway  of  our  Domestic  Science  Association, 
higher  thoughts  ana  nobler  impulses  and  greater  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
home  making  to  encourage*  and  help  one  another  and  to  cultivate  ourselves. 
These  and  various  other  things  we  hope  to  learn. 

'*Thus  may  our  efforts  find  success 
From  a  beginning  weak; 
New  friends  rise  up  and  courage  take 
At  every  word  we  speak, 
Till  step  by  step,  and  inch  by  inch, 
Our  cause  shall  grow  and  spread, 
That  coming  generations 
May  be  wisely  clothed  and  fed. 
That  homes  shall  reach  perfection, 
And  our  farthest  goal  be  won; 
While  the  future  reaps  the  harvest 
Of  our  work  so  well  begun." 

I  i)lead  with  you  to  organize  these  township,  or  neighborhood,  or  school 
district  associations.  Farmers'  wives  and  daughters  do  not  get  that  worldly 
wisdom  that  comes  from  contact  with  the  world  like  those  who  live  in  the 
towns  and  cities.  These  associations  would  stimulate  the  mental  activity  and 
self  confidence  and  would  help  to  break  that  monotonous  treadmill  sort  of 
existence  that  at  present  envelopes  the  lives  of  most  farmers'  wives.  Organ- 
ize right  away.  Their  infiuenoe  is  so  broadening  and  uplifting  you  can  not 
afford  to  be  without  them. 

CHILD  TRAINING. 
By  Mrs.  Robert  Enflrlish,  Marshall,  111. 

Madam  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— I  wish  to  thank  the  execu- 
tive committee  for  the  honor  bestowed  upon  me  in  giving  to  me  the  subject 
of  '*Child  Training."  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  it's  the  most  important 
subject  on  the  program,  as  well  as  the  most  neglected  one.  I  would  rather 
have  written  on  any  subject  than  this  one,  but  as  I  have  a  very  warm  place 
in  my  heart  for  children  and  so  often  feel  sorry  for  them  on  account  of  over 
indulgence  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents  or  teacher,  I  concluded  to  do  the 
best  i  could  with  the  subject  for  fear  it  would  be  omitted  entirely  from  pro- 
gram. 

This  subject  is  a  broad  one  and  can  not  be  discussed  in  one  short  article, 
and  as  Woman's  Day  is  crowded  into  one  short  forenoon  and  this  time  is  to 
be  occupied  by  three  women,  all  of  which  are  blessed  with  woman's  failure, 
and  we  are  also  expected  to  allow  time  for  discussion  too.  So  I  have  abridged 
all  that  I  could  ana  omitted  many  things  that  i  should  like  to  have  said,  but 
perhaps  the  omitted  ideas  will  be  brought  out  in  the  discussion  that  will  fol- 
low. 

Therefore,  you  will  only  hear  from  me  the  ABC  part  of  "Child  Training." 

Child  Training  generally  begins  with  the  babe's  first  conscious  movements, 
though  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  would  include  its  prenatal  life 
as  well.  It  is  often  thought  that  the  first  year  or  two  of  life  is  such  a  vegeta- 
tive period  that  any  moderately  decent  person  may  supervise  the  uninterest- 
ing infant  past  the  staring,  drooling  stage. 

But  this  is  a  mistake  and  the  little  one  should  not  be  handed  to  a  nurse 
with  the  instruction  ''raise  it  on  the  bottle."  The  human  infant  is  to  be  sure, 
usually  born  deaf  and  blind,  and  is  divided  at  first  by  the  wall  of  its  inert 
senses  from  the  world  it  enters.  Our  progress  from  simple  living  to  our  pres- 
ent state  has  increased  the  obligations  of  motherhood.  The  more  dangers 
threatening,  the  greater  necessity  for  watchfulness;  the  more  highly  strung* 
and  sensitive  the  child,  the  more  need  for  an  execise  of  mother's  care  to  ward 
off  evervthing  liable  to  disturb  nerves  so  finely  attuned  that  a  slight  jar  may 
cause  a  lasting  shook. 

— 23F. 
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We  can  not  too  often  remind  ourselves  that  nothing:  is  trivial  which  affects 
the  child  and  that  children  are  not  a  different  species  bat  only  unf^rown  men 
and  women,  with  faults  and  virtues  like  our  own;  subject  to  moods,  full  of 
eccentricities,  and  in  need — as  we  ourselves — of  a-  judgre  like  the  one  craved 
by  the  Irishman;  one  that  will  not  be  overstrict,  but  will  'Mean  a  little." 

We  still  unhappily  hear  of  breaking  a  child^s  will,  but  I  hope  the  expres- 
sion is  only  used  by  very  narrow  or  ignorant  people.  A  child^s  will  must  be 
trained,  strengthened  and  not  ^'broken." 

Unfortunately,  people  do  not  possess  enough  imagination  to  put  themselves 
in  a  child's  place  and  feel  as  he  feels  and  see  as  he  sees.  It  is  not  what  a 
child  ought  to  do  from  his  own  point  of  view,  but  he  is  expected  to  take  the 
adult's  point  of  view  (often  with  but  little  if  any  explanation)  aud  act  accord- 
ingly, or  have  his  will  ''broken"  by  the  rod.  This  must  be  very  difficult  for 
a  child,  for  grown-up  people  often  fail  to  appreciate  another's  point  of  view. 

If  a  child  is  born  with  a  clear,  strong,  though  child-like  perception  of 
things,  and  yet  is  constantly  compelled  to  surrender  his  will,  his  will  is 
weakened.  He  is  being  made  unfaithful  to  himself.  He  may,  however,  yield 
an  outward  obedience,  and  thus  the  germ  of  conceit  and  cowardice  are  im- 
planted. If  he  yields  his  will  through  fear,  it  is  indeed  broken  and  most 
brutally;  if  through  bribes,  the  results  are  just  as  bad. 

If  a  child  yields  his  will  through  love  the  effect  is  entirely  different^  for  he 
wills  to  give  np  his  will  for  the  sake  of  love.  If  we  were  more  imaginative, 
and  less  ''set  in  our  own  way,"  children  would  not  seem  half  so  willful — the 
bugbear  of  parents  and  teachers.  If  we  could  ^et  into  the  child's  place  for 
awhile  we  might  see  the  injustice  of  requiring  him  to  follow  our  will  in  just 
the  way  we  think  best.  Many  a  youth  is  alienated  from  his  father's  house  be- 
•cause  his  father  does  not  understand  him. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  wilfulness  in  children.  One  is  where  the 
child  thinks  he  is  right,  although  to  a  mature  mind  it  is  evident  that 
he  is  wrong,  and  he  insists  on  acting  according  to  his  light.  The 
child  is  not  urbane — he  has  less  of  ci\rilization  and  more  of  nature.  He  does 
not,  like  a  man,  excuse  himself  urbanely,  but  frankly,  even  brutally,  speaks 
his  mind.  He  tells  the  truth  and  is  called  "naughty." 

Again,  a  child  is  willful  when  he  knows  he  is  wrong  but  persists  in  having 
his  own  way.  Then  there  is  the  child  who,  having  determined  to  pursue  a 
certain  course,  will  not  "back  down." 

How  can  the  self-willed  child  be  trained  into  a  rational  oneT  How  is  his  incor- 
rect point  of  view  to  be  changed  into  a  correct  onef  Well,  we  must  first  find 
the  real  child,  his  point  of  view,  his  motives,  his  reasons  as  far  as  he  has  any, 
the  cause  of  his  impulses.  We  need  to  realize  that  what  we  conceive  to  be 
wrong  often  is  to  the  child  perfectly  right.  Without  this  understanding  of  the 
real  child  all  will-training  is  a  failure. 

Little  good  can  eome  of  being  arbitrary  with  a  child,  by  making  him  do  as 
we  wish  without  first  getting  at  the  cause  of  his  wilfulness.  Some  put  im- 
plicit faith  in  reasoning  with  a  child.  Well,  it  shows  respect  for  child-nature 
and  sometimes  reaches  him;  at  least  it  may  have  some  effect  in  developing 
his  reasoning  power,  and  certainly  promises  confidence  between  parent  ana 
child.  If  his  reason  were  already  developed  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in 
training  the  will;  but  since  it  is  not,  we  must  train  the  will  through  different 
avenues,  and  bis  feelings,  his  emotional  impulses,  form  the  best  of  these. 

The  little  child-heart  is  full  of  love,  and  surely  Nature,  who  has  given  us 
such  an  example  of  the  sequence  of  her  working  in  "First  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,"  meant  us  to  use  love  in  develop- 
ing the  child  character,  until  the  reasoning  period  is  unfolded,  through  his 
affections. 

But  if  we  do  succeed  in  dealing  with  the  child's  wilfulness  at  any  one  time, 
let  us  not  be  afraid  to  acknowledge  we  were  less  wise  than  the  occasion  de- 
manded; another  time  we  will  do  better.  Training  children  is  so  great  an  art 
that  with  every  desire  and  effort  to  get  proficient  in  it  some  mistakes  are  al- 
most unavoidable,  and  we  must  not  be  discouraged  by  them.  I  repeat,  make 
He  child's  life  pleasant  to  him,  its  duties  inevitable,  and  we  will  find  obedi- 
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«noe  will  follow  our  just  demand  of  it.  Do  not  ask  of  a  child  tasks  beyond 
his  strenfjfth.  Remember  his  weakness  and  that  every  power  and  virtue  in  him 
is  necessarily  feeble;  if  we  do  not  apportion  his  trial  to  his  powers  we  de- 
serve defeat  and  run  the  risk  of  injuring  the  arrowing  goodness  of  the  little 
on«.  When  it  is  hard  for  him  to  give  up  his  will  to  us.  let  us  encourage  him 
by  loving  approbation;  let  him  feel  the  sunlight  of  our  love  in  his  struggle  to 
<do  right. 

The  writer,  having  had  the  opportunity  of  working  with  many  little  ones 
from  many  different  nomes,  has  learned  from  observation  that  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  early  training  of  children  has  fallen  to  mother^s  share.  Find- 
ing this  true  we  are  led  to  ask,  why  don't  fathers  share  in  the  training  of 
their  children  as  much  as  mothersf  Some  will  immediateljr  say:  we  haven't 
the  time;  procuring  a  living  and  other  pursuits  occupy  our  time. 

One  reason  I  think  why  fathers  do  not  share  in  the  training  of  their  chil- 
dren as  the^  should,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  men  despise  trivialities,  while  a 
woman*s  life  is  composed  of  them.  Sometimes  how  trivial  do  the  acts  seem  to 
be  which  are  employed  in  moulding  the  mind  of  a  little  oneT  How  manj 
thousand  little  deeds  aoes  it  take  to  lead  from  utter  helplessness  to  take  his 
place  as  a  workman  in  the  world  to  do  God's  work  in  his  own  wayf 

So  it  falls  upon  mother  to  prepare  food  and  raiment.  She  must  run  to  every 
fall  and  kiss  the  bruise.  (But  children  are  often  taught  to  magnify  their 
slight  ailments  by  the  pity  they  receive.)  She  waits  patiently  to  listen  to  the 
prattling  tongue  trying  to  tell  baby  thoughts,  and  answers  thousands  of  ques- 
tions. She  it  IS  who  makes  the  child's  joys  her  joys,  its  sorrows  her  sorrows. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  mother's  name  is  sung  and  praised  while  father's  is 
rarely  heardf  Our  land  is  full  of  good,  noble  fathers,  but  there  are  some  not 
wortny  the  name.  Fathers  in  many  ways  are  debarred  by  circumstances  in 
sharing  the  training  they  should,  yet  many  do  not  do  all  that  lie  in  their 
power. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  other  subject  concerning  children  that 
needs  more  study  and  thought  than  this.    It  is  a  great  mistake  fathers  make 


poor  wire  ana  motner  nas  gone  tnrougi 
ter  for  him  to  take  her  place  along  that  line  and  give  her  mind  a  few  hours 
rest^  instead  of  seating  nimself  benind  a  newspaper  to  pass  away  a  few  hours 
with  the  latest  politicians,  etc.  It's  no  wonder  nine  tenths  of  the  wives  are 
broke  down  at  an  early  age  and  not  really  able  to  do  a  day's  work.  Too 
much  mental  strain;  too  many  cares  placed  upon  their  shoulders. 

Fathers  and  mothers  should  unite  in  the  training  of  their  children.  Frances 
E.  Willard  said,  **Alone  we  can  do  little.  Separated  we  are  units  of  weak- 
ness. United  we  are  batteries  of  power."  Just  so  with  the  training  of  our 
children,  one  parent  shouldn't  want  them  to  do  one  way  and  one  another, 
and  the  child  should  never  be  discussed  in  his  own  hearing,  his  faults  dis- 
cussed in  family  conclave  or  the  subject  openly  argued  in  any  form,  no  mat- 
ter in  how  admirable  a  spirit. 

Fathers  do  without  a  few  dollars  and  win  the  golden  opinion  of  your  chil- 
dren. Stop  amassing  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  wealth  of  love  of  the  little 
ones.  Make  yourself  one  of  them,  so  when  you  give  good  advice  they  will 
lovingly  heed  it  so  that  your  words  may  sink  deep  in  fruitful  soil  and  grow, 
for  who  knows  how  far  your  work  may  go  in  eternity.  Take  at  least  as  much 
pains  with  your  children's  training  as  your  business.  They  are  far,  far,  far 
more  precious  than  crops  of  wheat,  corn  or  your  favorite  white-faced  cattle, 
black- faced  sheep  or  Poland- China  hogs. 

Now,  me  thinks  I  hear  some  one  say.  Why,  we  do  take  as  much  pains  in 
training  our  children  as  in  business  matters.  You  do.  Well,  shouldn't  you 
take  more  painsf  Pardon  me  for  asking  a  few  more  questions  here.  What 
was  your  object  in  coming  to  this  Institute?  Was  you  more  interested  in 
your  child's  training  or  in  the  cultivation  of  broom  corn  or  cow- pease?  or  the 
making  of  good  butter?  Which  subject  did  you  mostly  desire  to  hear  dis- 
oussed? 
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Now,  not  only  the  subject  of  child-training;  is  neg:lected,  but  the  actual 
trainin&r  is  sadly  neglected.  You  have  time  for  farmers'  meetings,  socials  of 
all  kinds,  including  church  affairs  and  many  other  affairs,  but  how  much  time 
have  you  lor  your  children?  You  take  your  church,  farm,  secular  and  story 
papers  and  books,  but  how  many  children's  papers  and  books  are  found  in 
your  homesT  You  read  all  these  papers  and  books  perhaps,  but  how  many 
of  you  ever  read  an  entire  book  on  child  culture  or  even  had  the  money  to 
spare  for  such  a  book? 

Again  we  hear  so  much  about  men's  rights  and  women's  rights,  but  how 
much  do  we  hear  about  children's  rights?  Do  you  ever  think  of  your  chil- 
drens  rights?  I  would  name  first  of  all  the  right  of  being  welcome.  IE  you 
have  ever,  for  the  briefest  time,  felt  that  you  was  an  unwelcome  guest,  you 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  unhappy  disadvantage  in  which  an  unwished  for 
child  enters  life  and  of  the  cloud  that  must  darken  all  his  days,  if  not  imbit- 
ter  his  life.  A  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body,  with  good  moral  impetus  is 
also  a  birthright  to  be  st^cured  to  each  cnild  by  intelligent  thought  and  study 
of  prenatal  influences. 

They  have  a  right  to  restraining  of  wrong  tendencies  and  the  training  of 
right  motives.  They  have  a  right  not  to  be  dwarfed,  or  hampered,  or  broken 
by  ignorant  or  unkind  treatment.  A  right  not  to  have  their  lives  warped, 
soured  or  darkened  by  impure  or  -unhealthful  surroundings. 

Children  have  a  right  to  play,  to  a  play  time  and  place;  to  play  thing[sout 
of  doors  and  in.  Don't  feel  that  the  only,  annoying  thing  in  tne  nouse  is  the 
restless,  noisy,  growing  boys«  There  must  be  some  place  where  they  can 
develop  their  man^- sided  natures.  Don't  have  the  woodshed  too  full  for  a 
workshop,  or  the  kitchen  too  nicely  scoured  and  polished  for  whittling  or  anv 
boyish  muss,  nor  the  yard  too  nicely  sodded  that  no  one  can  run  or  play  ball 
there.  Play  reacts  on  the  child  and  helps  to  make  him  what  he  is.  How 
then  can  any  one  overlook  the  importance  of  the  child's  plays?  How  can  any 
parent  or  teacher  fail  to  take  an  abiding  interest  in  anything  that  the  child 
attempts  to  do?  The  character  of  his  play  needs  the  same  attention  as  the 
character  of  his  food.  Children's  ideals  and  motives  are  constantly  chang- 
ing and  methods  of  instruction  and  management  must  change  with  them. 

Yes.  they  have  a  right  to  an  intelligent  provision  for  their  physical  care  and 
growth,  to  activity  that  strengthens  the  muscles,  and  to  diet  and  dress  that 
secures  health  and  comfort,  and  the  ability  to  provide  for  these  rights  can 
not  be  readily  acquired.  Indeed,  it  means  great  patience,  perseverance,  tact, 
skill,  time  and  study  on  the  part  of  parents. 

Children  have  a  right  to  cheerfulness,  kindness  and  gentleness;  a  right  to 
freedom  from  care,  worry  and  teasing;  aright  to  individual  tastes;  the  child's 
right  to  consideration  is  too  commonly  ignored;  they  have  a  right  not  only 
to  considerate  notice  but  also  to  a  judicious  amount  of  letting  alone.  They 
are  not  here  to  gratify  our  pride  or  to  furnish  us  entertainment. 

Each  of  us  has  liyed  in  the  child's  world  for  a  good  many  years  and  it  may 
be  but  lately  left  it  behind  us.  Nevertheless  how  oddly  remote  from  us,  how 
strangely  forgotten  are  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  that  past  time.  But  let  us 
remember  that  the  child  has  a  right  to  a  will,  a  way,  a  method,  a  purpose,  a 
plan,  an  opinion  so  long  as  these  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  rights  of 
others.  Our  study  should  therefore  be  not  so  much  to  control  the  chim  as  to 
teach  him  self-control,  out  of  which  shall  come  all  the  best  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart. 

Mrs.  Robert  English, 
Marshall,  111. 
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HOME  MANAGEMENT. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  B.  Elllan,  St.  Clair  Co. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  the  three  sweetest  words  of  our  language  are 
•* Mother,  Home  and  Heaven."  We  may  well  pity  that  being  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  have  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  a  happy  home,  for  in  thn  battle  of  life 
we  need  to  be  armed  with  the  counsels  and  prayers  of  a  mother  and  all  holy 
and  sweet  home  influences  if  we  are  to  sucessfull^  meet  the  trails  and  dim- 
culty  which  beset  us.  Home  is  the  paradise  in  which  this  wonderful  world  is 
first  revealed  to  our  growing  consciousness,  and  as  from  its  safe  shelter  we 
look  out  upon  life,  we  form  our  estimate  of  it  according  to  the  impressions 
and  teachings  we  there  receive. 

If  the  home  is  brigbtened  with  the  sunshine  of  love,  its  radiance  is  reflected 
in  all  around  us,  and  the  whole  world  seems  to  us  only  one  family,  full  of 
kind  thoughts,  tender  sympathies,  gentle  ministrations,  and  noble  deeds. 
The  heart  gathers  its  choicest  earthly  treasures  in  the  home.  Here  the  mind 
begins  to  expand  and  the  character  is  chiefly  formed.  Home  and  its  in- 
fluences are  most  important  in  the  building  or  a  virtuous  character,  as  well 
as  in  the  production  of  the  highest  happiness. 

Byron  had  a  miserable  home  and  a  passionate  mother,  and  his  whole  life 
was  blighted  and  unhappy.  There  are  many  others  who  were  equally  exposed 
to  temptation,  but  who  resisted  it  because  they  were  strengthened  by  the  wise 
training  and  tender  memories  of  happy  homes. 

In  building  a  home  we  should  not  make  a  fatal  mistake  of  spending  all  our 
time  and  exhausting  all  our  energies  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  society,  honor  or 
fame  and  forget  that  compared  to  a  happy  home  all  these  are  but  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  directions  as  to  arranging  and  furnishing  a 
home  except  in  a  general  way,  as  there  are  endless  varieties.  Whatever  plan 
may  be  adopted,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  two  important  factors,  comfort 
and  system.  No  matter  how  plain  a  home  may  be,  it  should  be  comfortably 
and  systematically  arranged.  Undoubtedly  the  lady  of  the  house  does  most 
of  her  important  work  in  the  kitchen,  therefore  there  is  no  place  in  the  house 
where  sunlight  and  fresh,  pure  air  are  so  indispensable  as  in  this  room. 

A  long,  narrow,  dark  kitchen  is  an  abomination.  Always  endeavor  to  fur- 
nish the  kitchen  well  first,  and  if  there  is  anything  left  for  the  parlor,  well, 
if  not,  the  money  has  been  wisely  spent.  In  the  kitchen  it  is  very  important 
to  systematize  everything,  g^rouping  such  things  as  belong  to  any  particular 
kind  of  work  and  then  keeping  a  place  for  everything.  For  instance,  in  bak- 
ing do  not  go  to  the  china  closet  for  a  bowl,  across  the  kitchen  for  the  flour 
and  to  the  farther  end  of  the  pantry  or  store  room  for  an  egg,  when  they  may 
just  as  well  be  in  easy  reach  of  each  other.  Study  and  contrive  to  bring  or- 
der out  of  the  natural  confusion  of  the  kitchen  and  the  head  will  save  the 
hands  and  feet  much  labor. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  lady  of  the  house  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  duties  ef  the  kitchen  and  know  well  how  to  go  about  the  work.  This 
ou^ht  to  be  absorbed  by  easy  lessons  taken  between  algebrr^,  music  and 
painting.  If  girls  were  taught  to  take  as  much  genuine  pride  in  sweeping 
and  dusting  a  room  well,  hanging  a  curtain  gracefully,  or  broiling  a  steak 
nicely  as  they  feel  when  they  have  mastered  one  of  Mozart's  grand  sym- 
phonies, there  would  be  fewer  complaining  husbands  and  unhappy  wives. 
Because  the  youg  housekeeper  is  able,  or  expects  some  time  to  be  able  to 
hire  servants,  is  no  reason  why  she  should  neglect  to  learn  how  to  do  kitchen 
work.    Economy  counts  nowhere  so  well  as  in  the  kitchen. 

Neatness,  order  and  economy  are  the  fundamentals  to  domestic  happiness, 
and  must  be  absorbed  throughout  the  whole  houshold  in  order  that  there  may 
be  real  happiness.  It  does  not  take  thousands  ef  dollars  and  a  costly  fur- 
nished home  to  bring  happiness.  Indeed,  these  may  add  much  to  those  who 
are  at  peace  without  them,  but  if  the  home  may  be  yet  so  plain,  if  true  love 
and  peace  prevail  it  is  a  happy  home.  Cultivate  cheerfulness  in  the  home  if 
only  for  personal  property. 
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Let  your  home  be  the  nursery  of  truth,  of  refinement,  of  simplicity  and 
taste.  Endeavor  to  make  it  attractive  to  your  children  by  every  means  in 
your  power  and  lose  no  opportunities  of  improving^  their  minds  and  cultivat- 
ing their  home  affections.  Remember  that  youth  comes  to  us  but  once;  that 
it  IS  a  season  of  golden  hopes,  of  overflowing  spirits  and  of  joyful  anticipa*- 
tions,  and  that  it  demands  surroundings  suitable  to  these  emotions.  If  chil- 
dren are  to  be  contented  and  happy  we  must  respond  to  some  of  the  impulses- 
of  their  joyous  nature,  and  not  allow  our  business  and  daily  toil  to  absorb 
our  entire  minds.  Music  affords  a  splendid  means  for  making  home  attrac- 
tive and  if  it  can  be  afforded  it  may  be  well  to  cultivate  this  refining  power 
by  procuring  some  musical  instrument.  Adorn  your  walls  with  pictures  and 
thus  cultivate  the  love  of  art. 

It  is  well  to  have  standard  magizines  and  books  which  will  give  glimpses  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  around  us,  and  endeavor  to  make  the  children 
familiar  with  the  best  current  and  standard  literature.  It  is  well  to  encour- 
age a  love  of  flowers  and  flower  culture,  and  the  parents  ought  not  be 
ashamed  to  join  their  children  sometimes  in  their  games  and  sports.  Do  not 
keep  your  boys  at  work  so  constantly  as  to  make  them  hate  the  eld  farm, 
but  sometimes  let  them  have  part  of  an  afternoon  to  themselves.  If  possible^ 
give  them  some  tools  with  which  to  exercise  their  mechanical  ingenuity  on 
rainy  days  and  at  odd  times.  Let  them  have  part  of  the  garden  for  their  own 
pleasure  and  profit  and  a  sheep  or  a  colt  to  care  for  and  manage.  All  these 
things  will  be  so  many  anchors  to  fasten  them  to  home  and  establish  their 
loyalty  to  it. 

Some  one  has  wisely  said:  "I  would  be  glad  to  see  more  parents  under- 
stand that  when  they  spend  monej;  judiciously  to  improve  and  adorn  the 
house  and  the  grounds  around  it  they  are  in  effect  paying  their  chil- 
dren a  premium  to  stay  at  home  as  much  as  [possible  and  enjoy  it,  but  when 
they  spend  money  unnecessarily  on  fine  clothing  or  jewelry  for  their  children 
they  are  paying  them  a  premium  to  spend  their  time  away  from  home;  that 
is,  in  those  places  where  they  can  attract  the  most  attention  and  make  the 
most  display." 

Above  all  there  must  be  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  harmony  in  the  home, 
for  without  this  all  else  would  be  mockery.  An  attractive  home  is  ruled  by 
the  law  of  love. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said:  ''The  sound  of  a  kiss  is  not  so  loud  as  that  of 
a  cannon,  but  its  echo  lasts  a  great  deal  longer." 

When  children  do  well  parents  ought  not  be  ashamed  to  tell  them  so. 
**You  can  never  get  a  man's  best  out  of  him  without  praise,"  and  how  much 
more  do  children  need  it.  It  is  like  sunshine  to  them  without  which  there 
can  be  neither  buds,  blossoms  nor  fruit. 

We  must  try  to  have  contentment  in  our  homes.  In  order  to  do  so  we  must 
train  our  minds  to  self-sacrifice,  to  endure  all  things,  to  meet  and  overcome 
difficulty  and  danger.  We  must  take  the  rough  and  thorny  roads  as  well  as 
the  smooth  and  pleasant.  If  it  is  our  lot  for  part  of  our  daily  duty  to  be  bard 
and  di&agreeable,  let  us  strive  to  be  content,  feeling  anxious  only  to  do  our 
duty,  ana  fill  worthily  every  place  whereunto  God  calls  us. 

There  is  perhaps  no  place  where  there  is  a  greater  need  of  the  exercise  of 
true,  refined,  every  day  courtesy,  nowhere  it  will  be  more  greatly  appreciated 
than  in  the  family  circle,  yet  in  how  many  homes  do  we  fiad  it?  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  has  an  individuality  and  personal  rights  which  should  be 
respected.  If  this  fact  is  recognized  as  it  should  be,  it  will  breed  courtesy^ 
for  that  is  nothing  than  a  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

We  bow  to  our  next  door  neighbor  when  we  meet  her  on  the  street  and 
give  her  a  friendly  word.  This  is  eminently  proper,  but  why  should  not  the 
same  consideration  obtain  among  those  who  are  bound  to  each  other  by  ties 
of  family  relationship?  We  should  try  to  cultivate  courtesy  in  the  household. 
We  will  be  the  happier  for  it,  the  children  will  be  the  happier,  the  servants 
will  be  the  happier,  and  our  neighbors  will  be  the  better  for  it.  There  is  no 
more  potent  influence  for  good  than  the  reflected  light  which  radiates  from 
the  ideal  family  circle,  for  it  is  felt  by  all  privileged  to  come  within  it  radius. 
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The  little  thing^s  of  life  have  maoh  to  do  in  makingf  and  marring  us,  for  one's 
happines  is  larfifely  dependent  on  the  small  happeninfsrs  of  every  day  life. 
Little  oourtesies,  little  acts  of  kindness,  have  much  to  do  towards  sweetening 
the  hardest  tempers  and  the  most  hard  worked  lives.  Kind  words  are  the 
precious  gems  of  speech  which  enrich  all  who  receive  them.  They  are  as 
food  to  the  hungry,  drink  to  the  thirsty,  and  grateful  as  **the  shelter  of  a 
rock  in  a  weary  land." 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  we  should  try  to  make  home  the  pleasantest 
and  happiest  spot  on  earth,  and  enjoy  life  as  we  go.  Indeed  it  is  well  to  look 
beyond  the  present  into  the  future,  and  in  the  season  of  strength  and  pros- 
perity, to  make  provision  for  a  time  when  misfortune  and  old  age  may  over- 
take us.  This  IS  a  positive  duty  that  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  society,  and  if 
we  neglect  to  do  this,  we  must  reap  the  bitter  consequences  of  our  indiscre- 
tion, for  every  thoughtful  person  will  look  at  life  as  a  whole,  and  work  for 
the  end  as  well  as  for  the  beginning.  But  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  i^- 
nore  the  present  altogether,  nor  that  our  pleasures  should  consist  solely  m 
the  anticipation  of  some  future  prosperity  or  expected  success.  How  many 
there  are  who  have  toiled  and  saved  to  make  money  that  they  might  be  happy 
by  and  by,  but  who  by  the  time  they  are  fifty  or  sixty  have  used  up  all  the 
enjoyable  nerve  in  them.  During  their  early  life  they  carried  economy  and 
frugality  to  the  excess  of  stinginess  and  when  the  .time  came  that  they  expect- 
ed joy  there  was  no  joy  for  them. 

Let  us  then  while  planning  for  the  future.beware  how  we  slight  the  present;  the 
now  of  life  is  the  only  time  of  which  we  are  sure,  and  it  should  be  our  aim  to 
improve  and  enjoy,  not  with  a  prodigal's  waste  or  a  miser's  stint,  but  with 
the  rational  purpose  of  making  every  hour  contribute  something  to  the  hap- 
piness and  value  of  a  lifetime. 

HOME  MAKERS  OF  VIRGINIA  AND  OASS  COUNTY. 

Read  at  Cass  Couoty  Institute  by  Mrs.  W.  T.  Price. 

Members  of  the  Domestic  Science  Club  and  Home  Makers  of  Virginia  and 
Cass  County: — If  you  will  turn  to  the  '* Year  Book"  of  the  department  of  ag- 
riculture for  1897,'  which  the  secretary  says^  cost  the  government  $500  a  page, 
you  will  find  that  it  cost  $1000  to  submit  to 'the  president  and  this  same  con- 
gress some  more  ^Vise  plans"  in  regard  to  the  following  topics: 

** Problem  of  the  Farmer's  Home." 
*'Need  of  Thorough  Home  Training." 
**The  Teaching  of  Domestic  Science." 
**The  Department  Work  for  the  Home." 

Then  ends  with  the  grand  climax  of  '^Proposed  Help  in  the  Training  of  the 
Women." 

Then  adds:  '*In  helping  the  women  of  our  land,  nearly  one-half  of  whom 
are  toiling  in  the  homes  upon  the  farm,  this  department,  it  is  believed,  has  a 
great  duty  to  perform." 

Ladies,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  serve  our  country t  Let  us  not  be  impro- 
vident with  the  public  funds,  but  since  we  find  ourselves  with  the  government 
at  our  back  and  fully  equipped  for  our  responsibilities,  try  to  overcome  the 
indifference  or  inertia  charged  to  our  account  and  not  stand  as  barriers  in  the 
way  of  widespread  reform;  but  endeavor  to  bring  ourselves  up  to  the  highest 
efficiency,  and  not  waver  before  the  intricacies  of  the  ** Problem"  or  stand 
appalled  by  the  word  Science. 

Domestic  science  does  not  add  to,  but  lightens  and  lessens  our  perplexities, 
makes  plain  and  simplifies. 

A  family  fed  on  scientific  principles,  is  nourished  with  economy  of  time  and 
money  and  a  house  scientifically  furnished  is  easily  kept  in  a  condition  of 
sanitary  cleanliness.  Domestic  science  is  no  new  fad,  neither  did  it  have  its 
origin  in  Mrs.  Rorer.  Nature's  treasure  house  has  t;radaally  yielded  up  her 
secrets  and  by  the  wise  application  of  the  clue  of  her  ways,  much  may  be 
done  to  relieve  drudgery  and  the  tread  mill  grind,  quiet  and  strengthen  over- 
taxed nerves  and  variety  change  places  with  monotony. 
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'  Scientists  are  giving  their  attention  to  these  subjects  and  prove  without 
doubt  that  the  food  we  eat  greatlv  determines  the  health  of  our  bodies,  our 
mental  and  moral  condition,  and  are  considering  the  prevention  rather  than 
the  cure.  An  eminent  physician  says  that  '"Cookery  is  a  powerful  moral 
agent,  capable  of  influencing  men's  opinions  and  feelings  to  a  great  extent 
and  may  be  of  great  service  in  regenerating  a  nation;"  aud  that  *'a  man's 
temper  depends  much  on  the  condition  of  his  stomach." 

Ladies,  let  us  look  well  to  the  ways  of  our  household. 

Many  years  ago  some  one  said:  *'Let  me  know  the  food  of  a  nation  and  I 
will  have  no  trouble  in  finding  out  its  laws." 

Shakespeare  said : 

*'In  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 
Upon  what  meat  does  this  Our  Ceasar  feed, 
That  he  has  grown  so  great?" 

Alexander  the  Great  said:  ** Armies  march  upon  their  stomachs."  His  sol- 
diers conquered  the  world,  and  might  not  Satan's  empire  have  fallen  had 
Swift  and  Armour  furnished  the  * 'canned  beef?" 

''Kitchen  physic"  is  claiming  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  practitioner, 
yet  the  best  of  family  physicians  is  more  ready  to  say  what  the  sick  ought 
not  to  eat,  than  to  advise  wnat  well  pebple  should  eat  and  when  and  how  to 
keep  well. 

Marian  Harland  suggests  the  idea  to  pay  the  "family  physician"  to  keep 
his  charges  well  and  to  stop  his  salary  when  one  becomes  a  patient,  and  that 
in  the  good  time  coming  the  doctor  will  league,  not  with  the  druggist,  but 
with  the  green  grocer  and  the  butcher! 

We  are  called  the  "dyspeptic  nation"  and  are  told  "our  civilization  is'being 
the  death  of  us."  "We  Americans,  so  rich  in  our  wheat  fields,  have  become 
a  nation  of  starch  eaters,"  thus  refusing  the  greater  part  of  the  life-giving  in- 
gredients of  the  perfect  grain,  which  contains  the  fifteen  elements  found  in 
the  human  body.  A  noted  scientist  writes:  '* We  can  not  tell  of  what  the 
American  is  capable  until  he  is  properly  fed,"  for  we  possess  in  wheat  the 
most  excellent  of  ceareals,  but  if  we  continue  to  reject  the  better  portion  of 
it,  we  deserve  to  sink  to  the  level  of  the  rice- eating  nations. 

The  province  of  domestic  science  extends  beyond  the  mere  eating  and 
drinking;  it  teaches  how  to  choose  and  use  things  near  at  hand  to  make  life 
on  the  farm  something  more  than  seed  time  and  harvest,  physical  labor  and 
rest.  Amidst  a  thousand  schemes  for  the  advancement  of  mankind,  the 
greatest  is  the  one  that  enthrones  the  home. 

"Religion,  the  enforcement  of  law  and  patriotism  are  good  bases  on  which 
to  build  character,"  and  where,  better  than  "near  to  Nature's  heart,"  could 
be  reared  the  useful  woman  and  the  honest  manf  Women  of  Cass  county, 
let  us  prove  what  has  again  and  aeain  been  demonstrated,  that  what  the 
women  of  a  country  resolve  shall  be  Sone,  must  and  will  be  done. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  ECONOMY  AS  IT  APPLIES  TO  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

By  Mrs.  Etta  R.  Qillispie  before  the  Douglas  County  Fanners*  Institute. 

The  eminent  Carlyle  never  served  his  age  better  than  when  he  enjoined 
upon  the  ambitious  and  impatient:  '*Do  the  duty  lying  nearest  thy  nand; 
having  done  this,  thy  second  duty  will  have  become  plainer,  and  whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  with  all  thy  worth  and  constancy." 

If  we  can  not  wholly  endorse  this  diction  we  must  admit  that  the  practice 
would  reduce  the  nervous  unrest  which  is  wearing  more  housewives  into 
their  graves  than  many  other  disturbing  causes  combined.  We  often  hear 
this  very  common  complaint:  '*!  have  so  many  things  to  do  that  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  next."  This  is  a  confession  of  inefficiency.  It  means  that 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  day  is  more  than  the  intellect  can  grasp.  It  is 
not  always  the  fault  of  the  housewife  if  the  duties  appointed  to  her  are  in 
confusion  instead  of  in  orderly  lines.  But  it  is  her  fault  if  she  can  not  dis- 
cern the  relative  importance  of  what  must  be  done.    System  is  the  keynote 
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that  admits  her  into  the  realm  of  success.  This  will  enable  her  to  perceive 
from  moment  to  moment,  what  comes  next.  One  reason  of  all  the  unsettled 
flurry  and  worry  that  mars  our  best  work  is  that  we  under-rate  the  value  of 
the  duties  assigned  us.  Setting:  rooms  in  order,  washing,  mending,  baking, 
sewing  and  the  endless  repetition  of  precept  upon  precept  that  enter  into  the 
training  of  children,  throw  us  into  jostle  and  jumble  from  dawn  to  darkness. 
The  summing  up  is  this:  *' Where  he  hath  made  and  keepeth  you,  God  has 
no  other  work  to  do."  Brin^  to  your  work  and  His  a  clear  head  and  a  calm 
mind.  Practice  the  art  of  discerning  what  is  the  right  **next."  There  can 
be  but  one.    Your  life  will  then  become  a  blessing  instead  of  a  rubbish  heap. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  for  a  mother  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  she  is  a 
lady,  because  she  has  no  time  to  cultivate  or  practice  the  accomplishments 
which  once  made  her  useful  and  agreeable,  belf-sacrifice  is  said  to  be  a 
feminine  vice.  It  does  not  always  mean  death  for  another.  It  is  often  giving 
up  all  that  makes  life  enjoyable.  Sometimes  the  ordinary  kitchen  floor 
makes  an  altar  upon  which  we  sacrifice.  Or  the  desire  to  excel  in  the  culi- 
nary art.  Have  not  women  really  killed  themselves  scrubbing  and  cooking? 
Bow  hard  hearted  is  the  door  step  that  has  been  scrubbed  daily  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  be  indifferent  to  the  woman  on   her  knees  before  it. 

There  are  women  who  give  their  time  and  closest  attention  to  fashion  and 
the  subject  of  dress;  and  in  whose  home  the  sewing  machine  is  a  tyrant. 
We  heard  of  one  devoted  member  of  this  class  who  propped  herself  up  in  bed 
and  made  a  dress  the  night  before  she  was  taken  to  a  small  pox  hospital. 

The  sacrifice  of  life  to  material  things  is  morally  and  spiritually  wrong. 
But  the  worst  sacrifice  that  women  make  is  when  they  sacrifice  themselves 
for  their  families.  How  often  does  the  devoted  mother  of  the  family  wait 
upon  all  the  members  of  the  family  when  they  could  and  should  wait  upon 
themselves.  She  even  humors  their  foolish  whims  and  deprives  herself  of 
needful  things  that  they  might  have  hurtful  luxuries.  Such  thoughtless 
sacrifice  as  this  will  foster  carelessness  and  selfishness  in  other  members  of 
the  family,  especially  the  children. 

One  cause  of  this  ignoble  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  wife  and  mother  is  a 
lack  of  realizing  her  exalted  position.  A  noble  man  desires  less  his  wife's 
-services  than  her  sympathy  and  the  uplift  she  can  give  him.  Many  times 
the  trifles  on  which  she  labors  have  an  indirect  bearing  upon  his  comiort  and 
are  not  anpreciated  by  him.  The  children,  too,  need  a  wise  friend  more  than 
«  loving  cirudge.  She  can  not  well  be  both.  Therefore,  let  us  hot  defraud 
•ourselves  of  every  bit  of  leisure.  Let  us  be  just  and  lenient  with  ourselves, 
as  we  would  with  any  of  God's  creatures.  Live  a  life  worthy  of  merit  and 
you  will  be  sure  of  obtaining  it. 

It  has  of  ten  been  said  that  an  education  has  but  little  to  do  with  a  woman's 
success  in  life.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  greatest  women  of  the  present 
day  have  not  had  a  college  course.  But  we  believe  that  education  will  en- 
hance the  value  of  native  ability  in  any  phase  of  life.  Of  course  persons 
should  be  practical  and  have  their  experiments  based  on  common  sense. 
A  high  order  of  mental  culture  does  not  unfit  a  person  for  domestic  life. 
A  woman  who  knows  something  of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  will 
use  her  brain  force  and  acquired  knowledge  to  help  her  devise  ways  and 
means  to  lighten  labor  and  bring  about  the  desired  results. 

The  more  we  know,  the  more  we  are  conscious  of  our  own  ignorance  and 
limitations  and  the  more  ready  to  study  cause  and  effect;  the  more  eager  to 
grasp  the  best  ways  and  means  of  doing  anything  that  comes  in  our  line. 
The  household  hints  that  we  find  in  many  journals  are  golden  and  do  much 
to  help  and  save  the  housekeeper,  if  only  she  will  take  a  little  time  to  rest 
and  read. 

When  a  woman  lives  in  the  city  she  generally  tries  to  tidy  up  for  the 
afternoon.  In  the  country  those  who  do  their  own  work  have  but  little  time 
to  make  this  needful  change.  We  believe  a  person  should  dress  accordi ag  to 
'her  work.  In. the  morning  the  faded  or  dark  wrapper  is  good  enough,  but 
we  seldom  find  it  necessary  to  wear  this  untidy  costume  until  bed  time.  As 
a  rule  mothers  are  not  so  careful  as  they  should  be  to  dress  in  a  way  to  please 
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their  husband  and  children.  In  olden  times  the  habit  of  neatness  was  rigidljr 
enforced  upon  young  girla.  Nowadays  girls  are  neat  to  a  certain  extent. 
They  wear  clean  clothes  but  are  they  always  tidyf  The  hair  is  often  loose- 
and  has  an  inclination  to  tumble  down:  the  gloves  are  ripped  at  the  finger 
tips,  etc.  However,  we  think  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  mothers  make  is- 
the  neglect  of  teaching  their  girls  to  do  housework.  To  be  sure  they  can^ 
make  lovely  angel  food  and  delicious  salad,  but  no  mortal  man  can  live  on 
angel  food  and  salad  alone.  We  want  our  daughters  to  be  educated  and  ac- 
complished, but  if  they  improve  their  time  rigbtlv  they  will  have  some  time 
for  both  pleasure  and  work.  Very  often  these  aaughters  that  are  too  good 
to  work  are  led  to  a  matrimonial  altar  only  to  preside  over  very  humble 
homes,  when  there  is  no  other  alternative  but  to  work  or  starve.  And  wheO' 
the  dinner  is  served  in  a  disgusting  manner  the  husband  will  indulge  in 
some  reminiscences  of  how  mother  used  to  cook.  Then  the  tears  fall  thick 
and  fast  and  any  amount  of  trouble  follows  in  the  wake.  In  time  to  come, 
our  children  will  love  and  respect  us  more  if  we  have  taught  them  what  will 
aid  them  through  life. 

As  a  rule  the  father  so  educates  his  son  that  when  he  assumes  the  care  of 
a  home  he  is  capable  of  running  the  farm.  How  discouraging  it  must  be  to 
him  to  realize  that  his  wife  has  not  even  learned  to  make  breaa.  If  we  want 
happiness  in  our  homes  we  must  lay  the  foundation  of  good  health  and 
comfort  bv  being  able,  at  least,  to  make  good  bread,  good  butter  and  do- 
other  kinds  of  common  cooking  properly.  There  are  two  kinds  of  women  we 
find  in  the  kitchen.  One  kind  cooks  for  the  family,  the  other  cooks  for  com- 
pany. The  lasc  named  considers  anything  good  enough  for  the  home  folks. 
The  bread  is  heavy,  the  vegetables  cookea  without  care;  everything  scorched 
or  smoked.    But  if  a  visitor  drops  in  an  appetizing  meal  is  served. 

To  illustrate,  we  will  relate  the  story  of  the  minister  who  was  courting  a 
girl  who  had  a  richer  suitor.  Supper  was  on  the  table  when  the  other 
unexpectedly  came  in  pight.  The  food  was  quickly  removed  and  replacecfe 
with  better.    The  parson  was  asked  to  bless  the  meal.    He  responded: 

'*The  Lord  be  praised;  we  are  amazed 

To  see  how  things  have  mended; 
Shortcakes  and  tea  for  supper  we  see 

Where  mush  and  milk  had  been  intended." 

A  good  manager  will  not  make  use  of  every  device  to  save  labor.  Surely 
no  part  of  the  house  work  calls  for  better  management  than  the  laundry  work* 
Tuesday  is  considered  to  be  a  better  day  for  washing  than  Monday.  The 
house  is  usually  somewhat  disordered  after  the  day  of  rest.  On  Monday  the 
necessary  work  may  be  done  that  will  lessen  the  cares  of  wash  day.  It  is 
better  to  prepare  the  meat  and  vegetables  for  dinner  before  beginning  the 
washing.  Soak  the  clothes  over  night  and  then,  in  addition  to  tne  ordinary 
helps,  use  some  good  kind  of  washing  powder,  coal  oil,  borax  or  ammonia.  It  la 
best  to  send  collars,  cuffs  and  fine  shirts  to  a  laundry,  even  if  we  have  ta 
economize  along  other  lines  to  pay  the  bill. 

Gasoline  is  used  for  washing  anything  that  can  not  be  washed  by  ordinary 
methods.  The  most  delicate  fabrics  may  be  washed  in  this  way  without 
fading  or  shrinking  in  the  least.  The  work  should  be  done  rapidly  and 
always  in  the  open  air.  Otherwise  there  would  be  some  danger  of  the  gaso- 
line igniting. 

Some  farmers'  wives  do  not  make  their  own  laundrv  soap,  but  waste  the 
ingredients  that  accumulate  in  all  country  homes  and  which  could  be,  in  twa 
hours  time,   converted  into  soap  enough  to  last  six  months. 

There  are  other  kitchen  wastes  of  which  we  will  speak.  After  meal  time 
scraps  of  bread,  meat,  cake,  etc.,  are  thrown  away  which  should  be  saved 
and  converted  into  palatable  dishes. 

Ddu't  allow  the  ashes  to  choke  up  the  grate  and  burn  it  out.  Don't  keep  a 
big  fire  in  the  range  when  you  don^t  need  it.  Don't  put  your  clothes  on  the 
line  on  a  wintry  day  and  leave  them  one  moment  longer  than  is  necessary. 
If  the  ironing  and  baking  can  be  done  at  one  time  it  saves  much  fuel. 
It  is  not  economy  to  do  without  things  we  really  need  to  work  with,  and  thus 
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try  to  save  money  at  the  expense  of  brain  and  brawn.  Better  get  what  yoiB 
need  and  then  take  oare  of  it.  A  cookin&r  stove  will  last  twenty  years  if 
rightly  used  and  repairs  kept  up.  If  possible,  have  a  good  cistern,  a  gasoline 
stove  for  summer,  a  range  for  winter,  and  a  patent  dish-washer,  if  you  have 
a  large  family  to  do  for.  A  few  simple  remedies  that  we  can  use  in  common 
ills  or  accidents  will  be  found  in  all  well  managed  homes. 

House  cleaning  is  a  difficult  problem  in  many  families.  We  should  make 
preparations  to  get  at  it  systematically  before  throwing  the  house  into  con- 
fusion. Prepare  such  food  as  will  enable  one  to  serve  quickly  a  tempting- 
meal.  See  that  you  have  everything  at  hand — furniture  oil,  brushes,  tacks, 
etc.  The  new  carpet  intended  for  spring  should  be  ready  for  use  before  the 
rush  comes  on.  Also,  the  spring  sewing  should  be  done  during  the  winter. 
Often  one  pair  of  hands  and  one  brain  must  plan  to  do  it  all.  With  many 
women  there  is  far  too  much  hard  work.  They  should  have  more  help  and 
thus  find  time  to  go  from  home,  take  more  pleasure  and  find  something  to* 
divert  their  minds  from  care. 

In  a  recent  Farmers'  Institute  a  farmer  said:  *'Much  of  your  success 
depends  on  the  good  health  of  your  wife,  doesn't  it?  Then  why  don't  you 
take  steps  to  lighten  her  labor  and  preserve  her  healtht  Many  of  you  have- 
good  wells  with  wind-mills,  and  you  have  run  pipes  to  vour  bams  because  it 
saved  you  the  trouble  of  leading  your  flocks  to  water.  But  how  many  of  you 
have  run  water  pipes  to  the  house,  thus  giving  your  hard  working  wife  the 
convenience  of  stepping  to  a  sink  and  drawing  freshwater  when  it  is  needed."* 
This  man  must  have  been  talking  to  the  wealthy  class  of  farmers,  particularly 
those  who  lived  upon  their  own  farms.  There  is  another  class  of  farmers'* 
wives  who  can  not  reasonably  expect  the  water  piped  into  their  kitchens,, 
but  we  do  expect  and  insibt  that  we  have  a  pump  put  in  the  well. 

There  is  many  a  worthy  man  who  has  not  the  means  to  supply  the  actual 
comforts  his  family  deserves.  Someone  is  responsible  for  existing  ills  that 
could  be  and  ought  to  be  corrected.  An  unerring  God  has  said  the  silver  and 
gold  are  mine.  If  this  be  true,  then  those  of  us  wno  have  an  ample  share  of  it 
are  his  stewards,  and  as  such  will  have  to  give  an  account  of  **how  spent." 

However,  there  are  many  ups  and  downs  that  obstruct  our  pathway  in  any 
of  the  walks  of  life.  After  having  done  our  duty  and  used  our  best  efforts  to- 
make  ourselves  and  others  happy,  we  must  leave  the  results  in  the  hands  of 
one  **Who  doeth  all  things  well."  If  we  represent  families  of  small  means, 
let  us  keep  house  for  our  own  comfort,  and  not  for  the  comfort  of  our  neigh- 
bors. Let  us  have  a  standard  of  our  own  based  upon  our  own  tastes,  needa 
and  income,  and  not  regulate  our  expenses  by  the  income  of  some  one  else. 
It  is  moral  cowardice  to  face  debts  and  forfeit  self-respect  rather  than  hear 
the  unfavorable  comment  of  our  friends  and  neighbors.  Let  us  so  live  that 
we  will  not  have  to  bend  every  energ^y  from  daylight  till  dark  to  the  getting 
of  money. 

The  early  life  of  a  child  is  a  very  important  era.  The  whole  life  will  be 
influenced  by  those  early  days  spent  on  the  farm.  Make  the  surroundings  of 
home  as  beautiful  as  possible.  Have  plenty  of  well  chosen  papers,  books 
and  music,  if  you  can  afford  it.  Teach  the  children  to  see  the  real  more  than 
the  artificial  things  in  life,  remembering  that  in  our  isolated  country  homes 
we  are  very  near  to  nature  and  nature's  God.  And  try  to  emulate  the  ex- 
ample of  other  mothers  in  homes  of  toil  who  have  given  not  only  the  greatest 
physical  health  and  strength,  but  some  of  the  brightest  minds  the  world  has. 
ever  known. 

MISS  penwell's  report  op  the  cooking  school  at  the  state  pair.. 

Be&d  at  the  Shelby  County  Fanners*  Institute. 

As  you  all  probably  know,  my  paper  is  to  tell  you  about  my  trip  to  Spring- 
field. In  the  first  place,  there's  been  a  new  building  erected  on  the  fair 
grounds  at  the  Capital  in  tne  interest  of  the  Domestic  Science  Societies  of  the 
State.  It  is  the  most  attractive  building  on  the  grounds.    On  the  first  fioor  of 
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tnost  importance  are  lar^e  reception  room  and  free  nursery  ^  on  the  second 
the  lecture  room  and  what  will  be  the  model  kitchen  and  dining  room,  but 
•owing  to  lack  of  funds,  they  were  not  perfectly  equipped  this  year;  on  the 
third  floor  is  the  dormitory,  for  the  use  of  the  lecturers  and  students.  This 
year  the  building  was  lighted  with  candles,  but  hope  by  next  year  to  have 
electricity. 

We  should  all  remember  to  be  gn^ateful  to  Mrs.  Dunlap  of  Savoy,  Illinois, 
who  was  here  last  winter,  as  she  has  done  more  than  any  other  one  person 
toward  this  building.  I  would  also  like  to  speak  of  our  secretary  of  aericul- 
ture,  Mr.  Garrard,  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  aid  us  and  make  our  stay  in 
Springfield  pleasant;  though,  by  the  way,  he  complimented  us  by  saying  we 
were  the  easiest  lot  of  women  he  ever  undertook  to  get  along  with. 

The  probability  is  that  students  will  be  appointed  from  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  the  future.  An  examination  will  be  given  and  written  agreement 
•entered  in*o. 

We  have  no  Domestic  Science  Society  here,  but  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mrs.  Dunlap,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Scarborough  was  given  the  power  to  appoint  a  del- 
egate this  year  from  Shelby  county  to  attend  the  lectures  and  demonstrations 
in  the  building. 

When  I  arrived  in  Springfield  I  found  myself  first  girl  on  the  grounds  and 
no  one  in  charge  to  direct  us  what  to  do.  The  first  woman  1  met  proved  to  be 
Mrs.  Rorer,  who  was  ven^  busy,  having  had  to  assume  all  responsibility.  I 
bad  read  very  much  of  Mrs.  Rorer,  as  probably  you  all  have,  consequently  I 
•expected  a  great  deal.  Her  abilities  have  not  been  overestimated.  My  experi- 
ence with  her  the  two  weeks  in  Springfield  made  me  feel  her  pupils  m  Phila- 
delphia are  to  be  envied. 

Soon  other  girls  arrived  and  we  were  all  put  to  work  gettin&f  our  kitchen 
and  dining  room  in  readiness.  We  lunched  heartily  on  an  apple  at  noon,  bat 
in  the  afternoon  provisions  arrived  and  we  received  our  first  lesson  in  pre- 
paring our  six  o^clock  dinner.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  you  an  account 
■of  each  day's  proceedings,  but  will  try  to  give  a  synopsis  of  what  was  most 
impressive.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  furnish  your  kitchen,  and  first  in  fur- 
nishing would  come  the  stove,  but  as  most  everyone  now  has  a  good  stove 
for  winter  and  a  gasoline  or  oil  for  summer,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on 
this.  The  next  to  arrange  for  is  the  water  supply.  In  town  the  city  water  is 
more  often  used,  but  in  the  country  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  a  puup  and  a  sink  with  a  good  drain  pipe.  The  supply  of  smaller  kitchen 
iitensils  should  be  plentiful  and  non- breakable.  The  old  fashioned  ware  of 
heavy  iron  should  be  done  away  with,  the  light  enameled  or  granite  put  in 
its  place,  and  when  you  can  afford  it,  the  aluminum.  There  are  many  small 
•articles  that  are  a  great  convenience.  I  have  a  few  here  which  I  will  be 
pleased  to  show  you  after  this  session.  It  must  be  remembered  the  kitchen 
IS  the  workshop  and  laboratory;  the  workman  and  chemist  must  not  be  lim- 
ited in  tools  if  we  expect  good  work.  A  farmer  does  not  expect  to  plant  and 
harvest  a  crop  with  the  same  machinery;  neither  should  the  cook  nave  one 
pan  for  vegetables — to  clean  them  in,  to  cook  them  in,  and  afterwards  to 
wash  the  dishes  in.  A  well  furnished  parlor  is  a  luxury,  a  well  equipped 
kitchen  an  absolute  necessity  to  good  living. 

Next  you  should  consider  who  you  cook  for.  Like  a  doctor,  a  cook  should 
consider  her  patients.  First  to  be  considered  is  the  constitutional  peculiari- 
ties— the  temperament  of  the  individual.  Such  foods  should  be  prepared  that 
would  resist  the  encroachment  of  any  inherited  trouble,  for  instance  one  in- 
heriting a  tendency  to  lung  trouble  should  be  supplied  in  plenty  of  albumin- 
ous foods  and  oils;  by  that  I  mean  olive  oil,  butter  and  cream.  After  know- 
ing the  constitution  we  should  learn  the  occupation.  I  will  quote  from  Mrs. 
Rorer:  ** What's  one  man's  poison  is  another  man's  meat.  Had  nature  in- 
tended one  sort  of  food  to  supplv  all  the  wants  of  man  one  sort  only  would 
have  been  given.  Men  under  different  conditions  in  different  climates  and 
those  following  different  occupations  must  certainly  have  different  foods.  The 
wise  stock  keeper  does  not  feed  alike  his  race  and  draft  horses,  or  his  setter 
and  pug."  A  display  of  this  same  intelligence  among  human  beings  would  in 
■another  generation  show   marked   improvement  in  the   race.      The  soluble 
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light  diet  so  well  suited  to  the  quiet  life  of  old  age  would  not  suffice  for  the- 
activity  of  youth.  Brain  workers  indoors  require  less  heat  food  than  out-of- 
door  workers.  The  commercial,  the  literary,  tne  athletic,  the  clerical  and  the- 
active  life  each  require  a  special  modification  of  diet. 

Now  we  come  to  what  to  cook.  One  must  know  how  to  select  foods  to  get 
them  in  proper  proportion.  Food  for  the  muscle  and  tissues,  such  as  meats,, 
eggs,  fish,  milk  ana  its  product,  cheese,  peas,  beans,  and  the  gluten  of  grains. 
Food  for  the  heat  and  motion,  such  as  rice,  potato,  macaroni,  flour,  sugar  and 
fats.  Remember  to  vary  the  diet  according  to  season,  not  supplying  as  much 
heat- producing  food  in  summer  as  in  winter.  While  we  study  the  nutrition 
we  must  not  forget  to  make  the  foods  palatable  and  we  must  oe  economical' 
in  our  selection.  Under  this  is  the  buying  of  things,  which  is  a  science  in 
itself,  and  each  one  must  study  according  to  their  market.  After  the  purchase 
comes  economy  in  using.  For  instance,  in  peeling  the  potato  we  must  not 
peel  away  the  best  part  lying  next  the  skin,  and  feed  it  to  the  i)igs  or  chick- 
ens, for  why  not  fatten  your  family  instead  of  your  pij^s  and  chickeusY  Un- 
der this  head  also  comes  the  subject  of  *'left  overs,"  which  deserves  a  volume- 
to  itself.  I  have  a  volume  on  this  subject  by  Mrs.  Rorer,  which  I  will  be 
pleased  to  show  any  of  you. 

Last  of  all  comes  the  how  to  cook — this  can  be  learned  more  by  recipes 
and  practice.  In  using  a  recipe  remember  to  follow  it  closely — being  careful 
in  all  the  measurements.  Use  great  care  in  baking  to  have  the  oven  at  the 
right  temperature  and  same  with  boiling.    Simmer  does  not  mean  boil. 

To  illustrate  what  I've  been  hinting  at  in  this  necessarily  brief  synopsis^ 
I'll  give  you  a  menu  of  a  wholesome  breakfast: 

Fruit.        •  Mush  Bread.  Broiled  Chicken.  Hygienic  Coffee. 

This  is  sufficient  for  anv  one,  lu  fact  it  might  be  lighter.  The  heavy  break- 
fast quickly  and  carelessly  eaten  by  the  average  family  brings  about  such 
diseases  as  come  to  the  over-eaters — rheumatism,  gout,  uric  acid  conditions 
and  Bright's  disease. 

Liebig  says  regarding  the  fruit:  ** Besides  contributing  a  large  proportion 
of  su^ar,  mucilage  ana  other  nutritive  compounds,  they  contain  sucn  a  fine 
combination  of  vegetable  acids,  attractive  substances  and  aromatic  principlea 
with  the  nutritive, matter  as  to  act  powerfully  in  the  capacity  of  refrigerants^ 
tonics  and  antiseptics,  and  when  freely  used  at  season  of  ripeness  by  rural 
laporers  and  others  they  prevent  debility,  strengthen  digestion,  correct  th& 
putrefactive  tendency  of  nitrogenous  food,  avert  scurvy  and  probably  main- 
tain and  strengthen  the  power  of  productive  labor."  This  certainly  is  suffi- 
cient argument  for  the  use  of  fruit  at  breakfast. 

For  the  mush  bread  I  will  give  the  recipe  in  order  that  you  may  understand 
it.  Put  a  pint  of  milk  over  the  fire,  and  when  hot,  not  boiling,  because  when 
boiled  the  albumen  hardens  and  becomes  indigestible — stir  in,  as  in  mush,  % 
cup  of  coarse  corn  meal,  when  slightly  cool  add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and 
then  fold  in  the  well-beaten  whites.  Turn  into  a  greased  pan  and  biike  in  a 
moderately  quick  oven  30  minutes.    Eat  at  once. 

This  is  a  complete  nourishment  without  anything  els&— the  milk  and  egg 
building  the  muscles  and  tissues  and  the  meal  furnishing  the  heat,  but  out- 
door workers  will  appreciate  the  addition  of  the  chicken.  Hygienic  coffee  is 
the  drip  coffee,  where  water  freshly  boiled  is  poured  through  the  ground 
coffee. 

The  noonday  meal  should  be  light  unless  two  hours'  rest  can  be  taken.  The 
night  meal  should  be  the  heavy  meal  of  the  day,  for  the  stomach  will  be  un- 
disturbed in  its  work  of  digestion.  First  there  should  be  a  clear  soup— the 
idea  is  to  warm  and  stimulate  the  i^omach  without  giving  nourishment;  fol- 
low this  without  a  red  meat,  either  beef  or  mutton,  oroiled,  roasted  or 
boiled,  one  starchy  vegetable  as  rice,  macaroni  or  potato,  peas,  beans  or 
squash,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Then  a  lignt  salad,  either  celery, 
lettuce  or  shredded  raw  cabbage,  dressed  with  a  little  oil  and  few  drops  of 
lemon  juice. 
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In  regard  to  olive  oil,  Mrs.  Rorer  says:  "All  machinery  must  be  well  oiled 
to  prevent  friction,  and  the  wonderful  human  machine  is  not  an  exception  to 
the  rule." 

Then  finishing  our  dinner  we  have  brown  bread  and  some  very  light  desert, 
as  junket  custard  or  baked  apples.  This  menu  may  be  changed  but  be  sure 
and  keep  in  mind  the  variety.  I  would  like  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
junket.  Dissolve  one  junket  tablet  in  tablespoon  of  water.  Take  ope  quart  of 
rresh  warm  milk  or  heat  cold  milk  until  it  reaches  100  degrees,  add  four  table- 
spoonsful  of  sugar  and  when  dissolved  take  from  fire  and  add  the  tablet.  Stiz 
histily  and  pour  into  the  serving  dish.  Allow  this  to  stand  undisturbed  in  a 
warm  place  until  the  mixture  is  jelly-like,  then  carry  it  most  carefully  to  a 
cool  place.  Do  not  disturb  until  ready  to  serve,  because  after  once  disturbed 
the  milk  and  whey  separate.    Eat  with  cream. 

The  junket  tablet  is  a  form  of  pepsin  and  is  simnly  an  easier  form  of  using 
rennet.  They  are  inexpensive,  a  package  of  12  tablets  costing  10  cents. 

I  can  not  hope  to  have  taught  you  anything  in  this  short  paper,  but  if  I 
have  interested  you  enough  to  lead  you  to  study  for  yourselves,  my  object 
will  be  accomplished.  To  do  this  I  would  advise  you  to  procure  cook  books 
from  any  of  our  good  teachers,  but  for  myself  I  prefer  Mrs.  Rorer,  having 
been  so  favorably  impressed  with  her.  To  keep  well  informed  on  this  as 
upon  any  other  subject,  you  must  have  current  literature.  I  can  recommend 
any  of  the  following  magazines:  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  American  Kitchen 
Magazine,  Boston;  American  Cooking  Magazine;  Good  Health  and  Good 
Housekeeping,  Springfield,  Mass.,  each  costing  about  $1.00  a  year. 

To  give  you  the  fiower  as  well  as  the  substance,  I  will  quote  Ruskin: 
^'Cooking  means  the  knowledge  of  Medea  and  Circe,  and  of  Calypso,  and  of 
Helen  and  of  Rebekah,  and  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  It  means  the  Knowledge 
of  all  herbs,  and  fruits  and  balms,  and  spices,  and  of  all  that  is  healing  and 
sweet  in  field  and  groves  and  savory  in  meats;  it  means  carefulness  and  in- 
ventiveness, and  watchfulness,  and  willingness,  and  readiness  of  appliance; 
it  means  the  economy  of  your  great-grandmothers  and  the  science  of  modern 
chemists;  it  means  much  lasting  and  no  wasting:  it  means  English  thorough- 
ness and  French  art  and  Arabian  hospitality;  it  means,  in  fine,  that  jou  are 
to  be  perfectly  and  always,  ladies  (loaf  givers)  and  as  you  are  to  see  impera- 
tively, that  everybody  has  something  pretty  to  put  on,  so  you  are  to  see  yet 
more  imperatively,  that  everybody  has  something  nice  to  eat.'' 

The  following  report  was  made  by  Miss  Margaret  Black  at  the  Fri- 
day evening  session: 

As  you  all  probably  know  it  will  be  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  state  brief- 
ly something  of  the  work  done  in  Springfield,  and  some  of  the  things  which 
were  greatly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  students  by  Mrs.  Rorer,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Philadelphia  cooking  school. 

I  have  read  very  much  of  Mrs.  Rorer,  as  probably  you  all  have,  so  I  ex- 
pected a  great  deal.  My  work  with  her  in  Springfield  made  me  feel  that  her 
pupils  in  Philadelphia  are  to  be  envied.  And  1  am  truly  grateful  to  the  ladies 
of  the  Domestic  Science  organization  for  giving  me  the  privilege  of  being 
with  Her  for  two  weeks. 

As  you  all  know  there  has  been  a  new  building  erected  on  the  state  fair 
grounds  and  dedicated  to  the  Domestic  Science  societies  of  the  State.  It  is 
one  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  on  the 
grounds.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  large  reception  rooms  and  a  nursery,  on 
the  second  the  lecture  room,  kitchen  and  dining  room,  on  the  third  floor  is 
the  dormitory,  for  the  use  of  the  lecturers  and  students.  The  building  is  yet 
in  an  unfinished  condition,  but  they  hope  to  have  it  fully  equipped  tor  the 
purpose  of  the  school  by  next  year. 

Food  is  a  subject  that  is  attracting  much  attention  from  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance,  as  the  health,  strength  and  welfare 
largely  depend  upon  the  nutritive  value  and  purity  of  foods.  We  should  learn 
more  regarding  these  foods  which  we  use,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of 
the  disease  of  man  is  due  to  poor  food,  poor  management  in  selecting  the  diet, 
Hnd  to  improper  cooking. 
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Mrs.  Rorer  is  zealous  to  impress  upon  this  feastin&r,  food-loviD(2:  people,  that 
they  should  eat  to  live  and  not  live  to  eat,  and  tor  this  reason  she  is  employed 
to  teach  and  we  are  asked  to,  in  a  measure,  tell  what  she  has  taught  us. 

There  were  twenty-two  students  from  as  many  counties,  who  received  in- 
:structions  in  cooking  and  helped  to  prepare  the  food  which  we  were  to  eat,or 
•do  without,  and  I  suppose  it  is  needless  to  say,  we  tried  to  do  our  best  in  the 
work  for  we  didn't  want  to  be  ashamed  of  our  ability.  We  commenced  the 
work  of  the  day  by  a  light  breakfast,  usually  of  some  cereal,  shirred  eggs, 
bread  and  butter,  and  coffee  or  cocoa.  Right  here  let  me  add  a  saying  of 
Mrs.  Rorer's:  **The  people  who  eat  meat  for  breakfast  are  the  people  who 
'have  rheumatism  and  gout." 

After  breakfast  we  did  as  all  well  regulated  households  do,  washed  the 
•dishes  and  put  the  rooms  in  order,  then  commenced  preparation  for  luncheon. 

We  assembled  in  the  lecture  room  a  few  minutes  before  10  o'clock,  with  note 
books  and  pencils,  and  usually  the  room  was  crowded  with  visitors  who  wanted 
to  see  the  famous  Mrs.  Rorer,  and  learn  what  a  cooking  school  .was  like. 

Promptly  at  10  o'clock  Mrs.  Rorer  appeared  upon  the  platform— promptness 
being  one  of  her  maxims.  As  she  stands  before  us,  we  wonder  if  our  knowl- 
•edge  of  her  age  is  correct — sixty  years,  though  she  appears  not  more  than 
forty.  She  possesses  a  pink  and  white  complexion,  that  we  all  may  envy  and 
we  may  attain  by  proper  living.  Her  plain  dress  was  relieved  by  narrow  white 
<iuffs  and  a  bertha  of  lace  ana  protected  by  a  small  white  apron.  Upon  her 
fair  head  rests  a  dainty  cap  of  real  lace. 

This  platform  is  furnished  with  a  gasoline  stove  and  two  work  tables,  on 
one  of  which  is  the  material  to  be  used  in  demonstrating.  In  one  of  those 
lectures  we  are  told  how  to  furnish  a  kitchen.  We  should  have  everything 
•convenient.  The  supply  of  cooking  utensils  should  be  plentiful  and  non- 
breakable.  The  old  heavv  tiresome  ironware  should  be  done  away  with  and 
lighter  ones  put  in  their  place.  The  kitchen  is  a  workshop  and  a  laboratory 
so  the  workman  and  chemist  must  not  be  limited  in  tools  if  we  expect  good 
work.  The  farmer  does  not  use  the  same  machinery  to  plant  wheat  that  he 
<does  to  thrash  it,  neither  should  the  housewife  be  expected  to  wash  the  vege- 
tables and  cook  them  in  the  same  pan.  A  well  furnished  parlor  is  a  luxury, 
but  a  well  equipped  kitchen  is  a  neoessity  to  good  living. 

In  another  lecture  some  article  of  food  was  selected,  and  the  chemistry  of 
its  nourishing  elements  are  explained  and  a  demonstration  of  the  various 
methods  of  preparing  it.  I  wish  I  could  impress  upon  every  lady  here  Mrs. 
Rorer's  idea  of  measuring.  '*Be  careful  of  your  measurements."  She  often 
stated  that  should  she  prepare  a  dish  a  thousand  times,  each  time  it  would  be 
of  the  same  consistency.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  can  say  the  same.  Do 
we  take  a  pinch  of  this  and  a  little  of  that,  and  so  on  through  the  catalogue? 

.Still  another  lecture  was  devoted  to  eggs,  and  she  insists  that  eggs  and  meat 
filiould  never  be  eaten  at  the  same  meal,  for  the  reason  that  they  contain  the 
same  elements  of  nutrition;  and  so  to  us,  since  we  know  this,  ham  and  eggs, 
the  good  old  standby,  should  be  a  breakfast  of  the  past.  And  as  for  frying, 
we  were  a  trifle  shocked  when  we  heard  her  say  that  **fried  chicken  was  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord,"  fried  food  of  all  kinds  being  indigestible.  She 
says  that  **five  pounds  of  lard  mixed  with  one  pound  of  suet  is  sufficient  for 
all  necessary  purposes  in  a  family  of  six,  to  last  one  year."  Six  pounds  alto- 
gether.   How  many  do  you  use? 

When  the  lecture  was  completed  we  finished  preparing  the  luncheon,  which 
was  served  at  12:30.  After  this  the  tables  were  cleared  and  with  our  note 
books  we  again  gathered  around  them  for  the  private  lessons  which  consisted 
of  an  informal  talk.  At  this  time  the  menu  for  the  6  o'clock  dinner  was  se- 
lected and  each  girl  assigned  her  part  of  the  work.  After  having  done  the 
work  the  time  was  at  our  disposal  until  the  dinner  hour.  Mrs.  Rorer  advo- 
•cates  the  night  meal,  being  the  hea\y  meal  of  the  day  for  the  stomach  will  be 
undisturbed  in  its  work  of  digestion.  First  there  should  be  a  clear  soup.  This 
does  not  contain  nourishment,  but  simply  tones  and  warms  the  stomach  for 
the  reception  of  other  foods.  Follow  this  with  beef  or  mutton,  broiled,roasted 
or  boiled,  one  starchy  vegetable  as  rioe,  macaroni  or  potatoes,  and  one  green 
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voRetable  as  cabbage,  peas,  beans  or  squash,  according  to  the  season.  Then 
a  light  salad,  dressed  with  olive  oil  or  lemon  juice.  Mrs.  Itorer  says  in  regard 
to  oil:  **A11  machinery  must  be  oiled  to  prevent  friction^  and  the  wonderful 
human  machine  is  not  an  exception  to  tne  lule.*'  Finishing  our  dinner  we 
have  some  light  dessert  as  custard  or  baked  apples.  This  menu  may  be 
changed,  but  keep  in  mind  the  variety. 

In  the  evening  we  usually  sat  around  the  fireplace  in  the  reception  room  and 
listened  to  Mrs.  Borer  talk.  I  am  often  asked  if  I  think  Mrs.  Rorer  practical. 
I  would  answer,  *4n  the  main,  yes."  I  have  heard  her  severely  criticized  for 
such  statements  as  the  following:  **We  shouUl  not  eat  many  pickles,"  **fried 
victuals  are  indigestible,"  * 'those  who  eat  pie  and  cake  have  no  brains," 
These  do  seem  strong  statements,  but  when  we  consider  that  this  has  been 
Mrs.  Rorer's  life  study  at  home  and  abroad,  among  the  poor  and  the  lowly  as. 
well  as  the  wealthy,  we  should  be  convinced  that  she  surely  knows  whereof 
she  speaks.  She  must  have  some  authority  to  substantiate  these  statements 
or  she  could  not  afford  to  make  them. 

She  is  now  seeing  some  of  the  results  of  her  life  work.  Domestic  economies 
are  being  discussed  as  never  before.  All  leading  periodicals  are  giving  space 
to  the  ladies  for  the  discussion  of  domestic  science.  Schools  are  established 
and  clubs  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  woman'  labor  and  length- 
ening human  lives. 

We  are  laughed  and  scoffed  at  when  we  enter  the  political  field,  but  we  have 
yet  to  hear  the  first  laugh  when  we  come  forward  to  discuss  the  science  of 
cooking,  for  it  is  our  vantage  ground,  and  '* where  is  the  man  who  can  live 
without  dining." 

Report  of  State  Fair  Cooking  School,  by  Eva  C.  Chapman,  Wheeler, 
Illinois. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois,  a  sum  of  money  was 
approi)riated  for  a  Woman's  Building  to  be  erected  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds 
at  Springfield,  and  to  be  used  in  demonstrating  the  principles  of  domestic 
science.  The  building  was  dedicated  on  Wednesday  of  the  fair.  The  second 
and  third  floors  were  arranged  for  the  use  of  the  cooking  school.  The  second 
floor  consisted  of  the  kitchen,  dining  room  and  lecture  room;  and  on  the  third 
floor  was  the  dormitory. 

Each  president  of  the  County  Domestic  Science  Association,  was  requested 
to  appoint  one  young  lady  delegate  to  attend  the  cooking  school,  given  in  the 
Woman's  Building,  and  conducted  by  Mrs.  Rorer  during  the  State  Fair  and 
the  week  following.  Fortunately  I  was  chosen  by  Mrs  S.  Rose  Carr  to  rep- 
resent Jasper  county. 

There  were  about  twenty- flve  girls  from  the  different  counties  who  attended 
the  school  and  lived  in  the  Woman's  Building  the  two  weeks. 

We  begun  the  day's  work  by  preparing  our  breakfast,  which  usually  con- 
sisted of  some  cereal,  eggs,  bread  and  butter  and  coffee.  After  the  dishes 
were  washed  and  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  in  order,  our  time  was  at  our 
own  disposal  until  ten  o'clock  when  the  public  lecture  begun.  The  lecture 
room  is  a  large  one  but  it  would  not  accommodate  the  large  crowds  who  came 
to  see  and  hear  Mrs.  Itorer.  At  this  lecture  some  dish  was  selected,  the 
chemistry  of  its  nourishing  elements  explained  and  the  different  methods  of 
serving  it  demonstrated.  The  girls  had  note  books  and  pencils  and  wrote 
down  tne  important  points  and  recipes.  After  the  lecture  we  returned  to  the 
kitchen  to  prepare  luncheon  which  was  served  at  12:30.  When  the  rooms 
were  again  in  order  we  had  our  own  private  lecture  to  which  the  public  was 
not  admitted.  The  bill  of  fare  for  the  six  o'clock  dinner  was  prepared  and 
each  of  the  girls,  was  assigned  some  part  of  the  work  to  do  in  preparing  it, 
and  two  were  appointed  to  serve.  After  dinner  came  the  crowning  event  of 
the  day  when  we  gathered  about  the  open  fire  in  the  reception  room  and 
talked  with  Mrs.  Rorer  and  the  matrons.  Mrs.  Rorer's  talk  was  so  charming 
and  entertaining  the  girls  always  preferred  to  remain  with  her  than  go  to 
any  of  the  places  of  amusement. 
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1  will  state  very  briefly  some  of  the  ideas  gained  at  the  cooking  school.  I 
will  first  give  you  the  definition  of  cooking  by  two  noted  persons  the  one  by 
Ruskin  is  "'cooking  means  the  knowledge  of  Medea  and  of  Circe  and  of  Helen 
and  of  Rebecca  and  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  It  means  the  knowledge  of  all 
herbs  and  fruits  and  balms  and  spices,  and  of  all  that  is  healing  and  sweet  in 
fields  and  groves,  and  savory  in  meats.  It  means  carefulness  and  inventive- 
ness and  willingness  and  readiness  of  appliance.  It  means  the  economy  of 
your  grandmothers  and  the  science  of  the  modern  chemist;  it  means  much 
testing  and  no  wasting;  it  means  English  thoroughness,  French  art  and 
Arabian  hospitalit]^;  and  in  fine  it  means  that  you  are  to  be  perfectly  and  al- 
ways ladies,  loaf  givers.  And  thus  Miss  Haryot  Holt  Gaboon  expatiates  on 
the  same  glowing  topic. 

'"Ask  a  woman  what  cookery  means.  It  means  the  patience  of  Job  and  the 
persistence  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  It  means  the  endurance,  the  long  suffer- 
ing and  the  martyrdon  of  Joan  of  Arc.  It  maans  the  steaming  and  the  stew- 
ing and  the  baking  and  the  broiling,  thrice  daily,  springs,  summers,  autumns 
and  winters,  year  after  year,  decade  after  deoaae.  It  means  perspiration  and 
desperation  and  resignation,  it  means  a  crown  and  a  harp  and  a  clear  title 
to  an  estate  in  heaven.  .  From  her  judgment  and  reason  the  cook  must  evolve 
triumphs  that  depend  upon  salt  and  pepper  and  sugar  and  herbs.  She  must 
know  how  soon  and  how  long  and  how  much  and  how  often.  She  must  know 
quality  and  ouantitv  and  cost.  She  must  serve  the  butcher  and  the  baker 
and  the  canale  stick  maker.  Then  she  must  rise  above  it  all,  and  be  a  lady, 
a  loaf  giver." 

Soup  should  always  precede  heavier  food.  At  the  homes  of  farmers  we 
find  soup  less  often  on  the  table  than  almost  anywhere  else.  The  average 
farmer  tiiinks  it  a  waste  of  time  to  serve  soup  first,  and  begin  with  the  heav- 
ier food,  and  so  shocks  the  stomach.  But  if  it  is  explained  to  them  that  soup 
tones  and  prepares  the  stomach  for  the  heavier  foods  to  follow,  they  will 
not  object  to  it. 

Salt  is  unnecessary  to  eggs  as  sugar  to  milk. 

For  consumptives,  olive  oil  should  be  used  abundantly  to  build  up  the 
tissues. 

Potatoes  should  be  pared  very  thin,  chief  constituent  is  potash  salts  and 
most  of  it  is  near  the  skin. 

Mrs.  Rorer  strongly  disapproves  of  frying  as  a  method  of  cooking.  One 
morning  some  of  the  girls  asked  to  have  fried  egga  for  breakfast,  ana  she  re- 
plied, **0  no,"  very  emphatically.  She  said  food  prepared  in  this  way  was 
wholly  indigestible.  She  does  no  canning  or  preserving  fruits,  she  serves  on 
her  table  whatever  is  in  season.  She  told  us  the  secret  of  preserving  fruit 
was  absolute  cleanliness. 

Sugars  are  not  digestive  from  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  word  they  are 
simply  changed  into  another  form  of  sugar.  All  starches  must  be  converted 
into  a  kind  of  sugar  before  they  can  be  assimilated.  The  test  for  starch  is 
iodine  it  turns  blue  in  the  presence  of  starches. 

I  will  mention  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  sugars : 

(1.)    Glucose  of  digestion  is  not  the  glucose  of  commerce. 

(2.)  bextrose,  one  kind  of  inverted  sugar  of  which  honey  is  an  example, 
being  78  percent  sugar. 

(3.)  Laevulose  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  sugar  that  we  find  in  dates,  figs  and 
prunes. 

(4.)    Grape  sugar  is  a  glucose  found  in  grapes  and  fruits. 

In  conclusion  I  will  speak  of  meats: 

Have  the  oven  very  hot  when  the  meat  is  first  put  in,  and  afterward  allow 
it  to  become  cooler.    Put  no  water  in  the  baking^  pan  with  the  meat.      Allow 
fifteen  minutes  for  heating  and  fifteen  for  baking  each  pound  if  it  is  to  be- 
served  rare  or  twenty  if  well  done.    Season  when  it  is  partly  done. 

—24  F. 
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The  end  of  the  two  weeks  came  all  too  soon  and  the  girls  were  all  sorry  they 
could  not  return  next  year  but  others  must  be  given  an  opportunity  and  we 
are  glad  to  have  been  the  pioneers  in  this  great  work. 

Fifty  years  ago  few  avenues  were  open  to  women,  they  did  not  think  of 
adopting  any  profession.  To  the  women  of  today  all  doors  are  open.  But  it 
is  in  the  home  that  she  does  her  greatest,  grandest  and  most  lasting  work. 
And  the  women  of  Illinois  should  resolve  themselves  into  capable  women  who 
will  make  the  State  stronger  and  better  because  of  its  homes. 

ORDER  IN  THB  HOME,  OR  STSTEMATIO  HOUSEKEEPING. 

By  Mrs.  J.  M.  Clark.  Sparta,  111. 

**0h,  this  baking  and  brewing. 

This  boiling  and  stewing 
And  washing  or  dishes  three  times  a  day! 

The  griddle  cakes  turning, 

The  skimming  and  churning, 
The  setting  of  tables  and  clearing  away! 

What  is  it  but  weariness. 

Work  without  cheerfulness, 
The  same  round  of  labor  day  after  dayt 

IM  rather  be  painting. 

Or  sewing  or  braiding. 
Or  spending  my  life  in  a  pleasanter  way. 

Thus  my  fancy  kept  dreaming 

O'er  the  hot  dishes  steaming. 
And  wondering  why  I  must  a  kitchen  fire  tend — 

Till  an  angers  low  whispering 

Compelled  me  to  listening, 
And  taught  me  these  household  discomforts  to  mend. 

Is  your  work  not  the  oldest. 

The  usefulest,  noblest. 
In  ministering  daily  to  the  life  God  has  given t 

If  the  work  is  unceasing, 

Of  washing  and  sweeping. 
Remember  that  order's  the  first  law  of  Heaven." 

Housekeeping  is  the  art  of  home  making.  As  has  been  said,  '*Man  builds 
houses  but  woman  makes  homes."  God  in  his  all- wise  providence  has 
placed  woman  as  keeper  of  this  home.  It  is  *  "woman's  kingdom."  Here  in 
this  home  she  reigns  supreme  as  queen.  Here  she  has  lives  entrusted  to  her 
care,  to  whom  she  ministers  daily. 

That  word  **home" — what  sweeter  word  of  four  letters  do  we  find  in  the 
English  language?  What  a  rush  of  sweet  memories  rise  up  before  us  at  the 
mention  of  that  one  word  '*home." 

'^Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home. 

Be  it  ever  so  humble 
There's  no  place  like  home." 

No  doubt  but  the  vision  rising  before  our  minds  is  that  of  the  old  home  of 
our  childhood:  of  our  dear  old  fathers  and  mothers,  some  of  them  no  doubt 
gone  to  that  heavenly  home  years  ago;  of  our  sisters  and  brothers,  all 
of  whom  are  probably  scattered  far  and  wide  in  different  states.  We  see 
every  tree  and  bush  and  fiower,  and  the  exact  spot  where  each  stood.  We 
also  remember  some  of  the  amusing  experiences;  of  the  time  when  we  took 
our  first  horseback  ride,  on  a  man's  saddle,  and  fell  off;  when  sister 
stumbled  backwards  into  the  slop  bucket;  or  brother  was  everlastingly  get- 
ting into  scraps  of  some  kind,  owing  no  doubt  to  his  bump  of  curiosity.  Or 
perhaps  it  may  be  of  some  sad  occurrence  of  which  we  think — all  these  come 
rushing  into  our  memory  so  vividly,  as  if  they  were  happenings  of  but  yes- 
terday. • 
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Homes  were  instituted  ages  and  a^es  ago.  There  have  been  homes  ever 
«ince,  and  there  always  will  be  as  long  as  the  world  stands.  Our  homes 
might  be  compared  to  a  bee  hive.  There  we  find  the  queen  bee  busy  all  dav 
from  morning  till  night,  ministering  to  her  loved  ones.  Day  after  day,  week 
4ifter  week,  month  after  month,  yes  year  after  year  is  she  kept  busy  with  her 
tiome  duties.  Many  and  wearying  are  the  tasks  she  performs  over  and  over 
4igain  for  those  she  loves.  Many  and  many  a  time  does  her  back  ache  and 
tier  head  grow  dizzy  from  the  heat,  but  scarcely  a  minute^s  time  has  she  in 
which  to  stop  her  work  for  a  few  moment's  rest.  Well  did  the  poet  write  who 
•said: 

'* Man's  work  lasts  from  sun  till  sun, 

But  woman's  work  is  never  done." 

Yes,  this  life  of  a  housekeeper  is  truly  a  busy  one.  I  often  wonder  what 
the  world  would  do  without  the  housekeepers. 

*'We  may  live  without  poetry,  music  and  art; 
We  may  live  without  conscience,  and  live  without  heart. 
We  may  live  without  friends;  we  may  live  without  books. 
But  civilized  men  can  not  live  without  cooks!" 

So  it  would  seem  that  a  housekeeper  is  verv  handy  to  have  about  the  place. 
Did  you  ever  notice  the  different  ways  tliere  are  of  keeping  a  house? ' 
Some  are  kept  neat,  tasty  and  clean,  others  are  kept  just  the  opposite  in 
•every  sense  of  the  word.  There  is  a  right  way  to  keep  house  and  there  is  a 
wrong  way,  just  as  there  is  a  right  ana  a  wrong  way  to  do  everything  else. 
Housekeeping  should  be  done  systematically,  and  on  business  principles, 
just  as  carefully  as  a  business  man  would  conduct  his  business.  Can  yoa 
point  me  to  a  business  firm  in  this  city,  or  any  other,  whose  business  is  con- 
<[ucted  iu  a  careless,  haphazard,  unsystematic  manner  and  say  that  **they  are 
Jt  success,"  can  yout 

** Order  is  heaven's  first  law"  and  this  law  of  order  should  begin  in  the 
liome.  The  mother  should  begin  by  training  her  children  to  habits  of  order 
And  neatness,  or  in  other  words,  train  them  to  have  **a  place  for  everything 
and  everything  in  its  place."  Yes,  the  mother  should  begin  to  tram  her 
<)hild  even  before  it  is  bom.  If  the  mother  is  careless  in  her  habits— just 
throws  an  article  down,  wherever  it  happens,  on  the  fioor,  the  chair,  the  bed 
— anyplace  but  where  it  properly  belongs,  how  can  she  expect  her  child  to  be 
anything  else  but  careless  and  slovenly.  It  is  part  of  our  life  work  and  the 
part  that  needs  with  God's  help,  the  greatest  thought  and  patience  to  train 
our  children  into  the  systematic,  order  loving,  noble  men  and  women  we 
would  have  them. 

The  truest  and  highest  type  of  a  housekeeper  is  one  who  understands  how 
to  train  her  children  and  to  systematize  and  economize  her  work. 

Be  the  home  a  mansion,  or  the  more  lowly  cottage,  the  housekeeper  must 
be  careful  and  saving  in  the  management  of  it,  or  **she  can  throw  out  faster 
with  a  spoon  than  her  husband  can  throw  in  with  a  shovel."  It  is  so  easy  to 
waste  a  few  teaspoons  of  fiour  now  and  then,  or  spoil  the  cooking  by  careless- 
ness in  some  way.  These  little  wastes  in  a  year's  time  amount  to  a  good 
deal.  If  there  is  carelessness  and  waste  in  the  little  things  of  the  kitchen,  is 
it  not  usually  as  bad  or  even  worse  in  other  departments  of  the  homet 

How  often  we  let  some  of  our  clothing  cret  beyond  repair,  all  for  the  want 
of  that  one  '*stitch"  that  saves  the  **nine," — yes,  sometimes  ninety  nine. 
These  are  little  things,  yet  they  mean  much.  '*If  you  save  the  pennies  the 
•dollars  will  take  care  of  themselves." 

I  know  of  no  place  where  brains  can  do  better  service  that  when  invested 
in  the  every-day  routine  of  the  housekeeper's  life;  she  should  make  her  brains 
save  her  heels,  and  yet,  it  seems  in  many  instances,  they  are  left  entirely  out 
of  the  question. 

Has  the  business  man  any  more  severe  tax  upon  his  mental  energies  than 
has  the  head  ot  the  household,  she,  on  whom  so  many  depend  for  comfort 
and  happinesst  » 

She  must  think  and  plan  out  work  before  hand;  plan  ahead  from  day  to 
•day,  and  meal  to  meal. 
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We  would  not  adrise  the  makiDgr  of  any  **cast  iron  rales,"  but  would  plan' 
well,  so  that  if  it  were  necessary  plans  could  be  rearranged  for  a  day,  andt 
would  not  necessarily  upset  plans  for  a  week  or  more. 


We 

have  gooa,  common  sense,  i  say^  a 

the  gentlemen  say,  ** That's  so;  it's  what  they  every  one  of  them  need." 

What  a  saving  of  time,  and  strength  (yes,  and  temper  as  well),  if  we  only 
^ould  carefally  plan  out  our  work,  then  go  and  do  our  work  as  we  had 
planned,  and  in  so  doing  we  would  be  using  good  common  sense. 

But  in  order  to  save  time,  strength  and  temper,  we  must  of  necessity  hav& 
'*a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place."  How  provoking  it  is,, 
when  in  doing  our  work,  and  we  need  a  certain  article  with  which  to  do  it,, 
we  go  to  get  the  needed  article,  and  lo,  and  behold,  it  is  not*  in  its  place. 
Some  one  has  been  using  it  and  was  so  careless  or  lazy,  or  slovenly  (or  what- 
ever you  may  please  to  call  itj,  that  when  they  were  through  usin^  it,  they 
did  not  replace  it  in  its  proper  place,  then  you  have  to  spend  precious  time- 
hunting  around  for  it,  and  when  found  it  more  than  likely  will  be  unwashed. 
Why,  it  is  enough  to  provoke  a  saint.  It  should  be  our  special  duty  to  have 
a  special  place  for  everything,  then  all  concerned  appoint  themselves  a  com*- 
mittee  of  one  to  see  that  each  article  they  use  is  replaced  or  its  own  hook  or 
shelf  in  proper  condition;  then  if  it  were  necessary  we  could  get  those  articles- 
in  the  dark,  or  with  our  eyes  shut. 

Sometimes  a  housekeeper's  life  on  the  farm  becomes  very  tiresome  and' 
monotonous.  This  should  not  be  the  case.  She  should  divert  her  mind  by 
reading  some  good  book,  or  go  on  a  visit  to  her  neighbors,  attend  Farmers'" 
Institutes,  take  part  in  tnem^  they  need  you,  for  what  is  anything  worth  with- 
out a  woman  injt;  or  you  might  belong  to  a  Housekeeper's  Club,  or  a  Do- 
mestic Science  Association.  Let  me  teli  you  what  Mrs.  ».  Isadore  Miner  8ay& 
about  * 'country  clubs  for  women." 

''Geographically  speaking  woman's  life  on  the  farm,  like  her  home,  has* 
frequently  out  four  walls.  She  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  cradle,  on  the 
east  by  a  cookstove,  on  the  south  by  a  wash-tub,  and  on  the  west  by  a  sewing 
machine.  *'But,"  you  cry  aghast,  **you  wouldn't  demolish  those  walls* 
would  yout  They  are  the  bulwarks  of  the  family  life."  No,  but  I  would- 
take  a  olub,  a  woman's  club,  and  knock  a  few  window  spaces  into  those  pre- 
judiced battened  walls  and  let  in  the  sunshine,  the  air,  and  give  the  perishing 
soul  within  a  glimpse  of  God's  beautiful  creations  without.  Then  when  she 
was  hushing  the  baby,  kneeding  the  bread  rubbing  the  clothes,  or  stitching* 
the  long  straight  seams,  she  would  have  something  besides  sordid  toil  to- 
think  about.'' 

A  well  ordered  home  should  have  plenty  of  good  books,  papers  and  maga- 
zines,—notice  we  said  good— not  this  trashy  literature  that  is  not  fit  for  any- 
thing good  but  to  kindle  a  fire;  but  we  should  provide  an  abundance  of  pure^. 
clean  and  instructive  reading  for  our  families.  Have  a  musical  instrument  of 
some  kind,  an  organ  or  a  piano,  and  have  music,  also  some  good  games  of 
some  kind.  Then  when  the  long  winter  evenings  come  there  will  be  some- 
thing to  interest,  amuse  and  instruct  each  and  every  member  of  the  family.. 
**By  our  thoughts  we  are  fed  and  refreshed." 

We,  as  housekeepers,  should  strive  to  read  and  learn  more  about  our  pro- 
fession. We  should  take  one  or  two  papers  or  magazines  on  housekeeping^ 
read  them  and  put  in  practice  what  we  learn.  We  need  education  in  this> 
line.  Our  grandmothers  were  successful  in  their  work,  by  the  strength  of 
their  muscle  and  sweat  of  their  brow,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  do< 
the  same. 

Thanks  be  to  invention,  we  now  have  so  many  kinds  of  machinery  with 
which  to  help  us  in  our  work.  These  along  with  home  conveniences  and  the 
application  of  ''domestic  science,"  will  help  us  toward  making  ourselves  the 
truest  and  best  of  companions  for  our  families. 

This  age  is  one  ot  advancement  in  all  lines..  Are  we,.  a&  houeekeepersy. 
keeping  step  with  the  procession  t 
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THE  DAUGHTER'S  PLACE  UPON  THE  FARM. 

By  Mrs.  Brllla  H.  Cartwright,  Upper  Alton. 

The  followinic  paper  was  read  at  he  Madison  CouDty  Farmer's  Institute  at 
•St.  Jacobs,  November  17,  1899: 

The  agricaltural  papers  have,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  contained 
more  or  less  discussion  upon  the  subject,  ''How  shall  we  keep  the  boy  upon 
the  farmt"  It  has  become  such  a  worn  out  arifument  that  one  of  the  great 
daily  papers  has  portrayed  in  cartoon  the  means  of  keeping  this  slippery 
youth,  for  a  time  at  least,  upon  his  ancestral  acres.  It  pictures  him  sitting^ 
with  doleful  countenance  in  a  hammock.  All  work  seems  suspended  and  all 
hands  are  engaged  in  keeping  this  illustrioas  young  man  at  home.  Mother 
is  fanning  him,  father  is  running  to  him  with  a  glass  of  water,  sister  is  read- 
ing to  him,  the  hired  man  is  polishing  his  shoes  and  the  dog  is  his  footstool. 
The  result  is  not  pictured. 

Of  course,  without  jokes,  this  is  a  serious  matter  and  worthy  of  attention, 
'but  I  am  thinking  of  the  sister  who  aids  the  others  in  their  exertions  to  hold 
"the  brother  in  the  home.  Is  she  remaining  there  with  more  contentment  than 
-het  1  have  asked  many  farmers  this  question  but  they  have  all  looked  at  me 
vQueerly  and  dismissed  the  talk  with  that  suggestive  wave  of  the^  hand,  a 
snrug,  wondering  at  my  interest  in  a  subject  needing  so  little  attention. 

It  was  my  privilege  once  to  visit  in  a  farmer's  family  which  had  consisted 

•of  four  bovs  and  Ave  girls.    They  had  received  but  the  simplest  education, 

-oaring  little  for  books  or  outside  information.    It  seemed  a  oeautiful  home, 

however,  with  a  handsome  house  well  furnished  and  well  kept,  and  a  goodly 

number  of  acres  to  sustain  all  outlay.    The  bovs,  nevertheless,  had  each  at 

twenty-one  years  of  age  left  the  farm  to  seek  other  employment.    Three 

.girls  had  married,  one  choosing  a  merchant,  another  a  clerk,  and  the  third  a 

mechanic.    Of  the  two  that  were  left,  the  elder  said  in  conversation,   '*!  tell 

:you  that  when  I  marry  my  choice  will  not  be  a  farmer."    The  younger  sister 

-agreed,  and  this  was  their  explanation:    ''We  work  from  morning  until  night 

for  we  can  get  no  help  to  relieve  us.    When  the  roads  are  bad  in  winter  we 

-can  not  go  out  with  any  pleasure,  and  we  see  no  one  for  weeks  together. 

'The  boys  are  all  gone,  father  is  old  and  does  not  care  to  go  out  with  us  of  an 

•evening,  and  so  we  never  can  attend  entertainments.     We  can  not  leave 

'mother  to  stay  a  few  days  in  town  together,  and  there  you  have  our  situation. 

is  it  any  wonder  we  dislike  the  farmT" 

Now  where  did  their  trouble  lie  and  who  was  to  blame  for  itt  Their 
niveau tiful  home  was  not  cared  fori  It's  surroundings  of  hills,  trees  and 
.streams  so  longed  for  by  care-worn  people,  weary  of  the  city's  interruptions. 
Hooked  upon  with  indifference  by  these  girls! 

What  is  the  daughter's  place  and  her  right  upon  the   farm?    Should  I  at- 

•tempt  to  define  them  the  difficulty  of  a  confined  bubble  of  air  or  a  blocked  up 

'rill  of  water  would  be  confronted.    It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  progres- 

•sion  has  just  as  surely  struck  the  farm  as  it  has  anywhere  else,  and  it  is  rea- 

:8onable,  too,   that   a   girl's    sphere    has   grown  larger  in  these  days  of  ex- 

rpansion.    Thus,  if  her  conscience  wiK  not  allow   her  to  leave  her  country 

home,  as  does  her  brother,  the  farm  must  be  adjusted  to  suit  her,  else  rural 

4ife  will  eventually  become  devoid  of  homes  in  the  truest  sense.    We  often 

^read  that  environment  counts  for  but  little  if  an  individual  has  real  grit  and 

personality ;  that  we   may  dignify  or  disgrace  obscure  situations  at  our 

•own  will.    This  is  true  enough  in  most  cases,  but  it  is  a  rule,  too,  that  home 

training  and  surroundings  tell  sufficiently  in  one's  life  to  be  a  factor  in  any 

:argument.    Hence,  the  daughter  upon  the  farm  has  a  right  to   progressive 

and  educated  parents,  who,  irom  the  beginning  of  her  life,  should  so  exercise 

itheir  wisdom  that  she  may  know  her  welfare  ranks  first  in  their  hearts. 

It  is  her  place  to  receive  at  their  hands  the  best  education  that  their  time 
:and  means  will  allow;  not  a  trifle  here  and  there  at  one  or  two  boarding 
•schools  after  her  country  grades  are  finished,  but  an  education  which  will  fit 
Iher  for  a  quiet  life,  if  need  be,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  human  companion- 
ship will  render  the  fellowship  of  books  her  rarest  pleasure.    Educate  her 
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enoufifh  that  it  will  not  make  a  fool  of  her  for  the  common  duties  of  life» 
Pope  was  not  only. a  great  poet  but  he  was  a  very  practical  man  as  welU 
In  a  few  words  he  once  gave  us  the  model  of  how  to  educate.    He  said: 

'*A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring; 
There  shallow  drafts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinkine:  deeply  sobers  us  again." 

Here  is  where  so  many  farmers  err  in  their  judgment  of  an  education.. 
They  imagine  that  they  will  educate  their  children  off  the  farm  if  they  urfi^e- 
upon  them  large  fields  of  development.  The  fault,  however,  lies  at  their 
own  door  in  not  supplementing  book  learn  in|ir  with  an  appreciative 
knowledge  of  the  useful  arts.  Teacn  your  daughter  from  infancy  the  incom- 
parable art  of  making  other  people  contented  and  comfortable;  to  put  into 
the  every-dayness  of  life  the  results  of  special  training;  to  maKe  the  affairs- 
of  home  excellent,  not  being  eager  to  carry  excellence  from  them. 

It  is  ver^  unnecessary  to  say  once  the  educational  problem  is  solved,  what 
is  or  what  is  not  the  girPs  place  upon  the  farm.  Many  people  thoughtlessly 
define  her  position  negatively.  They  say  it  is  not  a  girrs  place  to  pitch  hay,, 
shock  wheat  or  husk  com,  and  they  are  right  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
Others  even  say  it  is  not  her  place  to  make  garden,  drive  a  hay-rake,  milk 
<$ows,  nor  to  put  corn  into  the  horse's  mangers,  as  though,  perhaps,  she  were- 
a  creature  to  look  at  in  a  cage. 

A  safe  rule,  it  would  seem,  is  that  if  the  daughter  and  her  parents  are- 
mutually  fortunate  enough  that  she  is  able  to  remain  in  the  home  and  render 
her  young  and  energetic  assistance,  she  may  do  anything  that  is  necessary, 
or  that  her  strength  and  good  sense  will  allow. 

A  lack  of  appreciation  of  a  daughter's  help  has  much  to  do  with  giving  her 
a  discontented  spirit.  Never,  in  your  dealings  with  her,  forget  that  you,  too,, 
were  youne.  I  nave  seen  parents  sit  for  an  hour  recounting  the  frolics  and 
pranks  of  their  younger  days,  and  in  the  next  hour  deny  a  child  the  meana 
to  carry  out  a  youthful  ana  innocent  plan  of  pleasure.  If.  therefore,  yoa 
expect  your  daughter's  help  in  your  tight  places  oe  her  ally  in  ner  recreations. 
It  is  a  rare  case  when  young  people  are  always  contented  with  the  calm  and 
solitude  that  older  ones  enjoy.  If  you  are  too  tired  of  an  evening  to  be  her 
escort  to  a  party  or  an  entertainment,  manage  to  get  her  there  safely  and  do- 
not  growl  about  it  until  she  would  ratner  face  a  bear  than  consult  you  about 
going. 

It  may  worry  you  a  little,  but  not  more  than  the  problem  of  how  to  get 
the  best  development  out  of  those  other  young  creatures  on  the  farm — the 
calves.  Let  your  girl  know,  too,  that  her  work  has  money  value.  If  she  haa 
a  pocket  book  of  ner  own  rest  assured  she  will  be  ready  to  drive  a  rake  or 
binder,  feed  horses  or  do  any  useful  thing  when  you  are  pushed  or  want  to  be- 
off  duty  for  a  tew  days.    She  will  not  fail  you.     It  is  not  her  nature. 

When  a  girl  is  discontented  with  her  country  home  she  is  usually  a  prisoner 
there^  a  living  monument  to  the  narrowness  and  ignorance  of  her  parents*. 
I  positively  heard  a  farmer  say  once,  and  he  was  a  man  of  comparatively 
broad  ideas  about  raising  calves,  pigs  end  colts,  that  he  thought  the  best  way 
to  prevent  girls  always  gadding^'  from  home  was  not  to  allow  them  any 
knowledge  of  the  attractions  outside.  A  pretty  compliment  to  his  daughter'^ 
intelligence!  Such  ideas  are  the  secret  of  the  pitiful  timidity  and  bashful- 
ness  so  noticeable  in  many  farmer's  daughters  after  they  have  grown  old 
enough  to  possess  ease  of  manner. 

Away  with  such  notions!  We  want  our  girls  enthusiastic  in  their  love  of 
home,  even  if  it  does  keep  us  hustling  to  have  them  so.  We  want  them  also 
willing  to  found  farm  homes  of  their  own  when  the  right  time  and  progress- 
ive Christian  youn^  farmer  comes  along.  There  are  no  women  so  true,  so 
free  from  aftectation  and  mannerism,  so  unspoiled  by  society's  fads  and 
nonsense  as  the  women  whose  homes  are  with  nature  upon  the  farms  and 
who  have  been  allowed  the  advantages  which  those  homes  may  afford. 

Much  that  has  been  said  will  apply  also  to  that  boy  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning. Young  men  and  women  are  very  similar  in  their  ideas  except  that 
the  boy  considers  duty  to  himself,  the  girl  duty  to  her  parents. 
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THE  farmer's  daughter,  HER  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES. 

By  Miss  M.  Jeanette  Annesrers. 

To  every  life  there  comes  the  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears,  duties  and 
privileges,  responsibilities  and  opportunities;  yet,  believe  in  no  life  more  than 
that  of  the  farmer's  daughter  on  the  lights  and  shadows  so  harmoniously 
blended  to  make  a  perfect  whole. 

That  a  great  many  girls  do  not  enjoy  the  country  is  quite  clear  by  the 
modern  tendencies  to  crowd  into  the  towns  and  cities;  ana  the  strange  reluc- 
tance of  many,  to  exchange  a  life  of  suffering  and  deprivation,  there,  to  the 
freer,  healthier  and  more  comfortable  existence  in  the  country. 

To  be  sure  we  can  not  picture  country  life -today  as  Whittier  pictures  it  in 
**8now  Bound"  for  the  farm  has  progressed  with  every  other  branch  of  in- 
dustry. So  while  it  may  not  contain  that  quiet  simplicitv  which  our  writers 
describe  so  beautifull  of  Old  New  England  farm  life,  yet  I  think  it  is  broader 
and  more  full  of  interests.  One  need  but  accept  the  bountiful  beauties  always 
at  hand,  and  find  in  them  the  thousand  sources  of  learning  and  pleasure,  and 
the  country  life  will  be  an  ideal  life  for  the  girl  who  loves  beauty  in  all  its 
higher  manifestations.  Suppose  there  are  no  electric  lights  on  the  farm, 
there  are  gorgeous  sunrises  and  sunsets  which  no  money  can  buy.    Many  a 

girl  in  the  city  would  gladly  exchange  the  most  luxurious  upholstery,  for  a 
ammock  under  the  trees  with  freedom  to  walk  unchallenged  over  the  grass. 
There  may  be  no  picture  galleries  to  visit,  but  there  are  woods  full  of  other 
treasury,  blossoming  orchards  and  grain  fields  that  more  than  recompense  for 
their  absence,  and  what  orchestra  can  equal  the  chorus  of  the  birds  in  the 
early  mornt 

The  childhood  on  the  farm  is  especially  full  of  privileges.  She  gets  what 
every  child  should  have,  plenty  of  oreathmg  space  and  playroom,  and  her 
olose  intimacy  with  nature  makes  her  healthier  physically  and  morally,  and 
stronger  mentally.  Then  comes  the  hapoy  school  days  in  the  little  coun- 
try school  house,  the  play  house  dinners  nnaer  the  shade  tress  from  the  tin 
dinner  bucket,  the  hunt  for  wild  flowers  and  the  wading  in  the  brook  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  walk  on  the  snow  banks  and  siding  down  hill  in  winter.  She 
has  no  troublesome  grades  to  worry  about,  she  grows  to  womanhood  with  a 
life  full  of  happiness  and  contentment,  she  neither  knows  or  cares  for  else. 

The  education  of  most  farmers'  daughters  now-a-days,  is  not  complete  in 
the  country  school.  She  is  sent  away  to  school  to  fit  ner  for  self  support, 
sometimes,  but  usually  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  culture — to  get  a  broader 
view  of  life  and  people  than  could  be  acquired  in  her  own  little  neighborhood. 
When  these  college  days  are  over,  when  the  glamour  and  excitement  attend- 
ing the  commencement  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  the  dainty  graduation  dress 
is  laid  aside,  when  the  first  glow  of  home  welcome  is  over  and  she  has  settled 
down  to  the  quiet  duties  of  every  day  life,  'tis  then  that  she  awakens  to  the 
fullest  realization  of  the  responsibilities  and  opportunities  in  the  life  of  the 
farmer's  daughter.  To  most  of  us,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  responsibilities 
seem  to  predominate.  The  home  seems  so  small  and  the  interest  there  seems 
so  trivial  in  comparison  to  the  college  halls  with  their  intellectual  surround- 
ings and  large  circle  of  congenial  friends.  The  life  of  the  parents  appears  a 
bit  precise  beside  the  hours  of  girlish  companionships  in  school.  The  common 
duties  on  the  farm  offer  no  scope  and  naturally  a  usefulness  in  the  outer  world 
suggests  itself.  It  is  a  noble  trait  in  any  girl  who  realizes  the  necessity  of 
bread  winning,  to  put  her  knowledge  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  those  at  home 
who  have  sacrifioea  so  much  for  her.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  aver- 
age farmer's  daughters.  It  is  her  duty  and  privilege  to  remain  at  home.  No 
girl  is  beset  with  such  loving  calls  of  toil  and  care  as  the  farmer's  daughter, 
and  she  should  recognize,  heed  and  obey  these  calls.  Not  a  mother  anywhere 
is  so  over  burdened  and  needs  the  strong  young  arms  to  hold  her  up  as  a 
mother  on  the  farm.  An  intellectual  ambition  often  draws  many  a  girl  away 
from  her  true  sphere  in  life.  I  do  not  think  she  should  neglect  these  talents, 
but  keep  them  subordinate  to  the  simple  duties  found  in  the  home.  Tke 
home  on  the  farm  is  not  a  cramped  narrow  sphere.  It  is  always  large  enough 
for  growth  mentally,  and  grand  enough  to  develop  a  deep  and  tender  woman- 
liness and  that  in  tne  most  sincere  and  natural  way. 
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Some  girls  living  in  the  country  do  not  have  the  advantages  of  an  education 
more  than  that  acquired  in  the  country  school,  and  they  very  often  feel  that 
they  are  not  getting  the  most  out  of  life,  but  they  should  remember  that  the 
highest  living  come  not  from  the  head,  but  from  the  heart.  High  on  the  rec- 
ords of  fame  stand  the  names  of  so  many  grand  good  women  who  never  saw 
the  inside  of  college  walls.  Every  girl  living  in  the  country  has  opportunities 
for  self  development  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  study  of  flowers  and 
plants  and  birds  and  animals  that  the  city  girl  must  get  out  of  books,  the 
country  girl  gets  direct  from  nature's  own  hand  and  these  products  of  art  and 
literature  are  not  to  be  despised  when  learned  in  this  way. 

The  idea  used  to  be  prevalent  that  the  farmer  girl  knew  very  little  outside 
of  making  butter  and  raising  chickens.  While  these  accomplishments  are 
very  well  to  know,  yet  she  has  a  broader  field.  No  girl  need  never  be  ashamed 
of  being  country  born  and  country  bred  for  this  gives  her  advantages  which 
no  other  experience  can  give. 

In  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  Edward  Bokt  says:  '^Instead  of  depreciating 
life  and  saying  that*to  live  in  the  country  means  to  live  out  of  the  world,'  in- 
telligent people  know  that  the  free  untrammeled  life  in  the  country  unques- 
tionably gives  broader  views. 

The  human  mind  alwajrs  grows  to  suit  its  surroundings.  Originality,  and  a 
development  for  great  things,  has  managed  to  cheek  its  growth  where  one  can 
look  with  earnest  eyes  from  nature  np  to  nature's  God.'' 

In  this  age  of  the  world  the  best  of  music  and  literature  is  within  reach  of 
all  and  the  farmer's  daughter  need  but  have  the  desire  for  training  and  study 
and  she  will  find  herself  as  bright  and  intelligent  and  well  read  as  anyone. 
Self  development  is  far  more  lasting  than  mental  training.  What  we  find  out 
ourselves  we  remember  better  than  what  is  taught  us. 

Sometimes  the  farmer's  daughter  hesitates  to  continue  her  social  relations 
with  her  school  friends  who  live  in  the  city  because  she  thinks  there  is  too 
great  a  difference  between  her  plain  country  home  and  the  luxurious  apart- 
ments and  conveniences  of  city  houses,  but  she  is  robbing  her  friends  as  well 
as  herself  of  a  vast  amount  of  pleasure. 

A  genuine  farm  house  with  a  genuine  country  fare,  crowned  by  a  hearty 
country  welcome  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  any  attempt  to  graft  city 
ways  where  they  were  never  intended,  and  you  may  be  sure  the  city  will  en- 
joy the  rest  and  change  as  much  as  the  farm  girl  enjoys  the  conveniences  and 
ousy  hum  in  the  city. 

Yes  I  know  there  is  plenty  of  hard  work  in  the  farmers'  home  and  no  way 
out  of  it  but  just  getting  up  early  in  the  morning  and  doing  it.  Sometimes 
the  physical  weariness  coming  from  these  hard  days  of  wasning,  scrubbing, 
baking,  churning,  canning  and  preserving  from  early  morn  till  late  at  nieht, 
takes  all  the  brightness  out  of  farm  life,  but  the  new  morn  comes  with  rest, 
and  gives  us  another  day  to  weave  in  brighter  colors  to  overshadow  the  cross- 
ness and  failure  in  the  previous  day's  work.  After  all  the  farmer's  daughter 
doesn't  mind  the  work  so  much.  Work  is  the  common  heritage  of  ail;  but  it 
is  the  lack  of  interests  and  pleasures  and  companionships  outside  the  daily 
round  of  labor  that  makes  her  life  so  monotonous.  The  only  way  for  the  girl 
who  feels  that  she  is  shut  out  from  much  that  makes  life  worth  living  is  to 
bring  that  outside  world  to  her,  to  open  her  eyes  for  the  many  privileges  and 
opportunities  lying  close  at  hand.  The  social  life  in  the  country  is  just  what 
the  girls  make  it  and  where  they  lead  the  young  men  will  follow.  People  are 
always  ready  to  put  some  pleasure  into  their  lives,  to  do  something  they  have 
never  done  before,  if  they  are  only  shown  the  way  to  do  it.  If  the  days  are 
dull  in  the  country  it  isn't  because  the  people  want  them  so.  It  is  easy  for 
any  community  to  get  into  a  rut  of  dullness  by  just  lying  back  and  doing 
nothing  to  break  up  the  monotony.  Neighborhooa  comradship,  simply  know- 
ing people  and  learning  the  best  there  is  in  them  is  the  foundation  stone  upon 
which  the  dullest  neighborhood  may  be  made  a  delig:htful  place  to  live.  Be- 
lieve and  recognize  the  common  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  which  binds  all 
men  and  women  together.  Every  one  has  their  good  traits,  if  we  willjust 
find  them  out.   To  know  people  better,  generally  is  to  like  them  better.  Tnen 
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-don't  be  selfish  with  your  books  and  papers.  You  do  not  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  the  oit;^  library,  bat  lend  and  exchange  year  literature  and  you  will 
iiave  a  circulating  library  in  your  own  community. 

I  do  think  that  a  club  or  band  or  society  of  some  sort  adds  so  much  to  the 
life  of  the  farmer's  daughter  in  so  many  wajs. 

A  perfect  character  can  never  be  found  iji  one  human  life,  but  in  a  groupe 
one  contributes  patience,  another  hope,  one  is  impulsive  and  eacrer  to  act,and 
another  is  cautious  and  prudent,  each  one  brings  her  gifts  and  shares  it  with 
the  other,  and  all  together  they  make  a  perfect  whole. 

In  our  neighborhood  wa  have  a  circle  of  **The  King's  Daughters"  com- 
posed of  ten  or  twelve  girls  and  the  young  married  ladies.  Our  motto  is  ''Do 
what  you  can."  We  meet  Thursday  afternoon  every  two  weeks  at  our  dif- 
ferent homes  and  talk  and  work  and  plan  how  we  can  helt>  the  church,  or 
any  neighbors  who  are  not  blessed  as  we  are,  in  fact  do  anything  for  the  bet- 
terment of  our  community  and  ourselves.  Then  if  this  doesn't  take  all  our 
time  and  means,  we  look  for  opportuities  for  doing  good  farther  from  home. 
•Considerable  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  Orphan's  Home  at  Council  Bluffs 
and  Fresh  Air  Home  for  children.  Our  treasury  is  filled  by  dues  and  dona- 
tions, and  proceeds  from  entertainments  and  socials.  When  there  is  no  sew- 
ing to  do,  or  the  business  does  not  take  up  all  the  time  of  the  meeting,  we 
read  some  good  book  aloud  or  some  one  tells  about  some  book  she  has  read 
•or  some  of  the  articles  are  discussed  from  the  Siker  Cross,  a  weekly  paper 
on  the  general  work  of  the  order  of  the  King's  Daughters.  Occasionally  we 
iiave  special  meetings  and  invite  the  mothers  and  all  the  ladies  in  the  nei^h- 
'borhood,  and  serve  refreshments.  The  work  of  the  social  committee  is  an  im- 
portant factor.  Some  special  form  of  entertainment  is  planned  for  the  social 
and  there  is  the  anticipation  and  work  in  ^ettin^  ready  for  it  and  the  happi- 
ness and  satisfaction  in  enjoying  an  evening  with  our  friends.  Outside  tne 
•circle  work  there  is  the  pleasure  of  companionship,  the  gossip  of  little  per- 
sonal affairs  that  make  up  so  much  of  life,  the  lending  of  a  book  or  paper  or 
pattern,  the  exchanging  of  flower  seed  and  household  receipts.  It  isn't  all 
the  work  done  at  these  meetings  that  forms  the  most  valuable  part,  but  it  is 
the  meeting  together,  bearing  one-another's  burdens,  sharing  one-another's 
joys,  all  growing  together  into  a  fuller  and  richer  life. 

Church  work  should  form  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  every  girl  and  the 
country  or  village  church  offers  so  much  to  the  farmer's  daughter.  The  work- 
ers are  not  many  and  the  multiplied  home  duties  take  most  of  the  mothers' 
time  so  that  very  much  of  the  church  work  falls  to  the  daughter  in  the  home 
and  her  hopefulness  and  enthusiasm  makes  her  at  once  the  inspiration  of  the 
older  members.  Her  voice  in  the  choir,  though  not  the  cultivated  voice  found 
in  the  city  churches,  :^et  it  has  a  ring  of  joy  that  stirs  the  congregation  to  ex- 
press their  devotion  in  sacred  song,  or  when  her  heart  is  moved  by  sorrow 
this  tender  pathos  gives  sweetness  to  the  tones. 

The  Sabbath  School  depends  upon  her  for  that  elder  sisterly  teaching  and 
affectionate  persuasion  that  wins  the  little  ones  to  listen  to  the  gospel  mes- 
sage. 

Sometimes  the  country  church  seems  cold  and  uninviting.  Perhaps  because 
it  is  shut  up  six  days  in  the  week  it  has  a  neglected  air  about  it.  As  the  girl 
in  the  home  adds  many  touches  that  makes  the  house  more  beautiful,  so  she 
might  in  the  church,  though  it  is  only  in  the  providing  and  arrangement  of 
the  flowers  which  are  so  plentiful  in  the  country.  Very  often  much  of  the 
vwhole  care  of  the  country  church,  keeping  it  clean,  decorating  it  for  special 
q;>urposes,  looking  after  the  singing  books,  etc.,  falls  to  the  girls,  but  where 
there  are  several,  they  can  really  enjoy  this  work  together.  They  can  feel 
that  they  have  made  the  assembling  of  the  people  less  a  duty  and  more  a 
pleasure  because  they  have  made  God's  house  more  cheerful. 

In  our  neighborhood  the  work  and  management  of  the  Sabbath  School 
Christmas  entertainment  falls  largely  on  the  girls.  While  we  are  working  at 
it,  discouragements  come,  but  when  it  is  over  we  remember  only  the  happi- 
ness and  pleasure  of  the  children  and  the  enjoyment  and  good  will  of  tne 
older  people  and  the  satisfaction  we  had  in  giving  these. 
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There  is  no  greater  happiness  than  that  of  making:  others  happy  and  the 
farmer's  daughter  has  so  many  opportunities  for  doing  this.  No  matter  how 
poor  the  store,  there  is  the  ever  open  way  to  help  somebody  and  the  joy  that 
comes  from  knowing  you  have  given  another  pleasure.  Nothing  can  disturb 
the  real  blessedness  of  a  soul  bent  on  helping  others.  God  made  us  farmer's 
daughters  and  placed  us  here  to  be  an  inspiration,  a  strength  and  a  blessing, 
not  necessarily  to  a  whole  world  %but  to  those  within  our  immediate  reach 
whose  lives  are  touched  by  ours. 

It  is  better  for  a  woman  to  fill  a  simple  human  part  lovingly,  better  to  be 
sympathetic  in  trouble  and  whisper  a  comforting  message  into  but  one  griev- 
ing ear  than  that  she  should  make  a  path  to  Egypt  ana  lecture  to  the  thous- 
ands on  Ancient  Thebes. 

THE  SANITARY  OONDINIOK  OF  THE  FARM  HOME, 
head  before  the  Shelby  County  Farmers'  Institnte,  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Eddy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— The  subject  assigned  me  is  of 
such  great  importance  that  it  should  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  head  of 
every  family  that  lives  on  the  farm — **The  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Farm 
Home.'*  Tnat  does  not  mean  simply  the  house  but  all  the  surrounding  ele- 
ments that  go  to  make  a  home.  Success  in  life  depends  upon  goodhealtn.  [ 
care  not  how  smart  a  man  may  be,  if  de];>rived  of  health  he  can  do  but  little* 
That  we  have  and  maintain  good  health  it  is  necessary  that  we  study  and 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  numan  system  and  its  needs,  and  know  what 
sarecniards  to  throw  around  it  to  prevent  disease  from  attacking  us.  Science 
teaches  us  that  diseases  attack  the  human  system  in  different  ways  and  from 
different  causes. 

Two  principal  elements  that  go  to  break  in  upon  the  good  health  of  human- 
ity  are  foul  and  noxious  gases  and  disease  germs.  These  two  things  are  to 
be  dealt  with  from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  The  earth's  crust  is  composed 
principally  of  decayed  and  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  and  inorganic  mat- 
ter, and  from  this  is  constantly  arising  gasses  that  require  the  effect  of  sun- 
light and  wind  to  dilute  and  disinfect  so  as  not  to  be  detrimental  to  anima) 
life.  Damp  ground  favors  the  discharge  of  these  gases  and  allows  the  earth 
to  throw  them  off  in  such  quantities  that  in  spite  of  sun  and  wind  they  may 
have  a  harmful  effect  on  animal  life.  Hence  it  is  necessary  in  erecting  the- 
dwelling  to  see  that  the  ground  upon  which  it  shall  stand  is  higher  than  the 
surrounding  ground,  that  it  may  be  dryer  and  give  off  less  poisonous  ma- 
terial. The  drainage  of  the  ground  around  the  house  should  be  carefully 
studied,  so  that  all  water  may  pass  away  rapidly  and  not  become  stagnant. 
The  first  floor  of  the  house  should  be  from  two  to  four  feet  above  the  ground 
that  the  air  may  circulate  under  it  and  carry  off  all  unhealthy  odors  that  may 
arise.  The  rooms  should  be  large  and  well  ventilated  so  that  free  air  may 
circulate  through  them  at  all  times  and  yet  have  no  drafts.  Every  house 
should  be  provided  with  proper  and  convenient  means  for  bathing.  It  does 
not  need  an  expensive  bath  outfit,  but  a  simple  device  by  which  water,  soap> 
and  towel  may  be  kept  handy  to  the  bedrooms. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  premises  around  the  farm  house  free  from  rank 
weeds  and  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  Barn-yards  should  bo 
kept  scrupuously  clean  and  should  be  frequently  sprinkled  over  with  lime  to- 
disinfect  any  noxious  material  that  may  collect.  The  drainage  from  all  barn- 
lots,  pigpens,  out-houses  of  any  character,  should  be  away  from  the  dwelling- 
and  not  towards  it.  This  is  easily  made  possible  if  the  dwelling  stands  on  the- 
highest  ground.  No  pig-pen  or  barn-lot  should  be  closer  than  three  hundred 
feet  from  the  dwelling.  This  prevents  odors  from  these  places  comin£[  into* 
the  house.  I  have  often  gone  to  a  family  in  sickness  and  found  a  foul  pigi)en 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  dwelling  and  often  surrounding  the  well  from  which 
the  family  must  take  their  drinking  water.  This  is  one  means  of  committing- 
suicide.  You  may  think  this  an  exaggerated  statement,  but  the  deaths  that 
can  be  traced  to  this  origin  are  Car  greater  than  the  number  of  suicides  com- 
mitted by  any  other  means. 
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1  wish  now  to  speak  of  the  water  supply.  Animal  life  requires  for  its 
sustenance  a  greater  amount  of  liquids  than  all  other  products  combined.  The 
weight  of  the  Dody  is  three-fourths  water.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  this, 
one  of  the  greatest  means  of  sustaining  life,  should  be  absolutely  free  from 
poisons,  noxious  gases  or  disease  germs.  No  surface  well  water  is  iit  to  be 
taken  into  the  human  system  untifit  has  been  boiled  and  then  most  of  it  is 
not.  Boiling  kills  disease  germs,  ma^  evaporate  foul  gasses.  but  will  not  ex- 
pel poisonous  substances  held  in  solution.  The  earth"s  surface  being  made 
up  of  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter  and  inorganic  substances  that 
frequently  contain  in  them  rank  poisons,  is  bound  to  convey  to  the  water 
passing  through  it  some  of  these  elements  of  poisons,  because  water  has  a 
^eat  affinity  for  gasses  and  absorbs  large  quantities  of  them  and  will  hold 
m  solution  large  quantities  of  inorganic  substances  not  in  a  gaseous  form. 
Disease  germs  here  find  a  ready  medium  in  which  to  sustain  life  and  an  easj 
mode  of  transmission  to  proper  places  for  development.  If  we  allow  this 
water  to  flow  some  distance  through  clean  sand  and  gravel,  it  will  filter  out 
some  of  the  unhealthy  products  and  may  take  out  all  of  them,  provided  there 
are  no  poisons  held  in  solution  or  germs  of  disease.  These  are  rarely  filtered 
out.  If  the  water  comes  from  deep  enough  down  in  the  earth  to  have  been 
filtered  through  several  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  it  will  help  purify  it,  but  if 
any  surface  water  oozes  in  from  the  top  it  will  contaminate  all  in  the  well. 
The  surface  water  will  be  drawn  from  a  long  distance  and  will  carry  with  it 
the  slime  and  filth  through  which  it  passes,  and  disease  is  the  result  of  drink- 
ing it.  On  the  farm  we  see  this  most  particularly  in  msilarial  and  typhoid 
fevers.  Malarial  fevers  are  caused  from  the  poisonous  gases  and  decompos- 
ing matter  that  affect  the  system,  while  typhoid  fever  comes  from  a  germ 
that  enters  the  system,  and  when  it  finds  the  vital  forces  reduced,  it  attacks 
the  system.  We  can  not  be  too  careful  in  handling  any  of  the  waste  matter 
from  patients  so  afficted.  This  should  always  be  thoroughly  disinfected  be- 
fore being  thrown  out  or  disposed  of  in  any  manner.  Boiling  water  is  one 
of  the  simplest  and  most  effective  means  of  disinfecting  these  dischargesr  or 
you  can  use  a  strong  copperas  water  or  a  week  solution  of  bichloride  of,  mer- 
cury, better  known  as  corrosive  sublimate.  But  be  sure  that  something  is 
used  before  the  waste  matter  is  thrown  out,  for  the  germs  of  disease,  if  they 
find  a  moist  place,  will  remain  alive  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  a. 
year  after  may  find  their  way  into  some  surface  well  and  remain  there  until 
the  water  in  the  well  is  reduced  by  drought  and  ^ou  be^in  to  dip  up  from: 
close  to  the  bottom,  when  you  get  all  these  poisons  in  their  concentrated 
form,  and  disease  and  death  are  the  result.  Through  carelessness  or  ignor- 
ance you  have  failed  to  destroy  an  enemy  that  will  in  time  destroy  you. 
Hence,  I  say  it  is  suicidal  to  use  these  contaminated  waters  from  the  surface. 
But  I  hear  one  ask:  ''Would  you  deprive  us  of  drinking  water;  we  are  not 
able,  all  of  us,  to  go  down  one  or  two  hundred  feet  for  a  well,  and  we  have 
not  the  time  to  bou  the  water  and  that  gives  it  an  unnatural  taste  anyhow, 
so  what  are  we  to  do  for  this  life  sustaining  elementt"  No,  sir;  I  would  not 
deprive  you  of  water,  but  I  would  give  you  a  pure  article — water  fresh  from 
the  distillery  of  nature  that  has  no  filth  or  disease  about  it  and  has  no  pos- 
sible chance  of  containing  disease  germ. 

I  would  collect  the  water  that  nature  throws  down  in  properly  constructed 
cisterns,  carefully  filtering  it  that  any  possible  gases  that  have  been  absorbed 
during  its  passage  through  the  air  might  be  eliminated.  The  cost  of  such  a 
cistern  is  slight  compared  with  a  single  case  of  sickness,  even  in  actual  money 
value,  to  say  nothing  of  the  anxiety  and  care  placed  upon  the  friends  and 
probably  the  loss  of  life  in  the  end.  A  good  cistern  that  will  hold  from  twa 
t«  three  hundred  barrels  of  water  can  easily  be  filled  during  the  winter  and 
spring  rains.  Then  by  shutting  the  water  off  have  the  very  choicest  9f  water 
during  the  summer  and  no  risk  of  contaminating  influences  to  affect  it.  We 
are  too  careless  with  our  own  lives  and  health,  we  disregard  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  only  look  after  our  health  when  we  are  compelled  to.  In  the  matter 
of  our  own  health  we  should  stop  short  of  nothing  that  will  give  us  the  best 
and  guarantee  immunity  from  disease.  Some  people  may  claim  that  cistern 
water  is  unhealthy  on  the  ground  that  it  contains  no  lime,  which  is  necessary 
in  the  construction  of  the  framework  of  the  system.     That  is  an   erroneous 
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"idea.  We  are  constaDtly  taking  in  lime  in  all  the  food  products  we  take,  and 
when  we  take  an  additional  quantity,  such  as  is  found  m  most  well  waters, 
we  are  taking  into  the  system  a  substance  that  is  very  hard  to  eliminate  and 
yet  must  be  eliminated.  Upon  the  kidneys  comes  the  great  strain  under 
these  circumstances,  and  we  often  find  concentrations  of  lime  in  them,  forming 
-what  is  known  as  "stone' ^  in  the  kidneys,  which  is  one  of  the  serious  condi- 
tions to  be  met  with. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  filtering  of  this  cistern  water  may  not  be  amiss 
here:  Dig  a  filter  about  three  feet  deep,  I  think  is  the  most  practicable;  ce- 
ment it  wellj  put  in  the  bottom  of  that  six  inches  of  clean  white  sand;  above 
that  put  six  inches  of  gravel ;  above  that  six  inches  of  charcoal ;  above  that 
'  six  inches  of  gravel  and  sand — pure,  clean  sand.  You  have  then  a  filter 
through  which  your  water  can  pass  with  perfect  freedom,  and  yet  be  well 
purified  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  cistern.  But  this  filter  does  not  want  to 
oe  left  always  after  being  once  fixed.  It  should  be  cleaned  and  new  material 
used  every  year;  keep  aU  filth  away  from  it;  examine  both  filtherand  cistern 
-to  see  that  there  are  no  leaks,  cracks  or  seeps  in  them;  keep  them  perfectly 
cemented  so  as  to  keep  out  any  surface  water.  If  a  person  thinks  tney  neea 
«  little  lime  in  their  system,  they  can  add  a  little  to  their  filter— just  such  a 
portion  as  they  think  they  need.  If  the  people  will  look  systematically  and 
vcare fully  after  their  water  supply,  see  that  it  is  absolutely  pure,  they  willfully 
realize  the  meaning  of  the  old  adage,  **An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
|>ound  of  cure." 

WHOLBSOME  FOODS. 
Read  at  the  Adams  Connty  Institnte  by  Mrs.  Lucy  B.  M'Millan. 

It  is  a  question  with  some  of  us  why  some  foods  are  called  wholesome  and 
others,  which  are  far  preferable  and  more  palatable,  are  not  wholesome. 
In  this  wonderful  body  of  ours  there  is  a  constant  round  of  waste  and  supply 
taking  place.  The  body  is  composed  of  fourteen  elements:  Oxyg^en,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  calcium ,  phosphorus,  sodium,  chlorine,  fiuorine,  iron,  potassium, 
magnesium  and  silicia.  The  waste  of  the  body  must  be  supplied  by  these 
elements — not  in  their  crude  state,  but  in  combination — ^and  every  day  supply 
must  be  forthcoming  to  replace  the  waste  and  maintain  health. 

When  other  things  need  repair  we  are  careful  to,  use  the  proper  material. 
We  would  not  patch  a  pair  of  pants  with  calico;  we  would  not  attempt  to 
mend  a  tin  pan  with  a  piece  of  shingle  nor  patch  a  hole  in  the  floor  with 
glass;  but  every  day  this  delicate  system  of  ours  is  replaced  with  the 
wrong  material  for  repair  and  some  pain  or  inconvenience  follows. 

Now,  wholsome  foods  furnish  the  right  material  in  the  right  proportion, 
although  there  is  only  one  food  known  which  furnishes  all  the  fourteen  ele- 
ments in  the  proportion  for  perfect  health,  and  that  is  wheat — whole  wheat, 
the  grain  with  the  outside  shell,  or  bran,  removed.  When  part  of  the  grain 
is  removed,  as  in  grinding  white  flour,  part  of  the  elements  are  wanting,  and 
therefore,  part  of  the  repair  does  not  take  place.  The  combinations  of  these 
fourteen  elements  may  be  simplified  by  dividing  them  into  three  classes: 
Nitrates,  phosphates  and  carbonates.    The  nitrates  are  muscle  makers;  the 

Ehosphates  are  brain  and  nerve  makers;  the  carbonates  furnish  heat  for  the 
ody.  in  order  to  eat  these  three  kinds  of  foods  in  the  right  proportion  we 
must  know  which  of  them  the  foods  contain,  or,  at  least,  which  predominate 
in  the  leading  foods. 

We  will  begin  with  bread,  the  staff  of  life.  White  bread  is  carbonaceous 
and  hence  does  not  furnish  any  muscle,  brain  or  nerve  food,  and  is  not  fit  for 
a  three-times-a-day  diet.  The  man  who  eats  white  bread  alone  will  live  only 
as  long  as  the  man  who  is  shipwrecked  without  a  morsel  of  food.  In  some 
countries  condemned  criminals  are  confined  in  solitary  cells  with  only  white 
bread  and  water  for  a  diet.  Before  the  day  of  execution  arrives  they  die, 
sparing  the  hangman  many  nights  of  torturous  dreams.  Among  the  carbon- 
ates which  contain  little  or  nothing  else,  are  butter,  lard,  fat,  sugar,  syrups^ 
molasses  and  rice. 
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Among  the  leading  nitrates  are  lean  meats,  beans,  peas,  barley,  corn,  oats,, 
wheat  and  potatoes.    Among  the  foods  rich  in  phosphates  are  tish,  cheese, 
nuts,  oats,  barley  and  fruits — especially  figs  and  prunes.     So,  with  the  three 
classes  we  can  make  up  an  agreeable  oill  of  fare,  different  for  each  day  in- 
the  week,  which  would  consist  of  wholesome  foods.    There  is  another  class 
of  foods  which  are  wholesome  and  very  useful  in  their  place,  called  elimina- 
tors.   They  should  be  used  in  combination  with  other  feods  as  their  office  is- 
to  furnish  greater  bulk  without  taxing  the  digestive  poW&rs  or  furnishing  an 
overplus  of  either  of  the  three  classes  named.    These  are  cabbage,  turnips, 
onions,  squash,  pumpkins,  tomatoes  and  fruits. 

Foods  to  be  wholesome  must  be  pure — ^free  from  adulteration — and  there - 
are  many  other  conditions  that  so  affect  the  food  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
up  a  list  that  would  be  wholesome  under  all  circumstances.    The  bill  of  fare 
would  vary  with  the  weather,  the  climate,  the  age,  the  state  of  general  health,.' 
the  amount  of  exercise  taken  and  many  other  conditions.    Instinct  teaches  us- 
that  we  can  not  partake  with  relish  of  the  same  meal  in  summer  that  we  can 
in   winter.    Science  Ueaches  the  reasons  why,  and  educates  the  judgment 
to  discern  between  the  conditions.    We  all  know  that  many  times,  if  the 
same  provisions  were  handed  out  to  two  different  cooks,  one  dinner  might 
fail  to  tempt  the  appetite  while  the  other  would  be  tasty,  palatable  and 
nourishing;  all  is  due  to  the  manner  of  preparation.    This  is  a  safe  rule  to- 
follow  in  tne  selection  of  foods.    Fruits,   roots  and  seeds  are  wholesome. 
Leaves  are  dangerous,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  liable  to  be  covered  with' 
animalculsB,   and  foods  which  grow   next  the  ground  are  always  full  of 
malaria,   and.   of  course  are  unwholesome.    Melons,  euoumbers,  squashes,, 
pumpkins  and  tomatoes  are  among  the  ground  plants,  though  squashes  may 
be  trained  up  a  tree  or  trellis  and  made  palatable. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  close  a  talk  on  wholesome  foods  without  reference  to 
wholesome  drinks,  also,  which  perform  so  great  an  office  in  cleansing  and 
purifying  the  system.  There  are  three  things  required  to  sustain  life — per- 
fect bread,  pure  water  and  oxygenized  air,  without  either  of  which  a  person* 
can  not  live.  They  will  keep  the  body  healthy,  the  mind  clear  and  the 
nerves  strong.  We  drink  water  in  which  we  would  not  think  of  cleansing  a' 
garment.  Think  of  it!  Who  would  put  a  delicate  white  waist  into  a  basin 
of  hard  limestone  water  to  wash  itt  The  waist  would  look  worse  after  than 
before.  Neither  will  it  cleanse  the  system— it  is  worse  after  thas  before,  for 
the  mineral  in  the  water  is  deposited  among  the  delicate  tissues  and  the 
machinery  impeded.  Drink  only  soft,  sterilized  water.  It  is  easily  obtained 
by  any  family.  The  best  food  drinks  are  milk,  bran  water  and  unfermented 
fruit  juices.  Bran  water  is  invigorating  and  delicious.  Pour  boilings 
water  over  bran,  let  stand  six  hours  and  then  strain  and  drink — or  make- 
lemonade  out  of  it.  Try  this  when  tired  or  weary.  Much  of  the  phosphate 
of  the  wheat  flees  in  grinding  and  clings  to  the  bran.  We  get  this  in  bran 
water;  it  is  a  renewer  of  nerve  force. 

We  may  digress  from,  or  even  transgress  Nature^s  laws  for  a  time  and 
then  return  to  health,  for  sickness  drives  us  to  a  wholesome  diet;  but  as  the 
nail  withdrawn  leaves  the  print,  so  the  system  marred  by  unwholesome  food 
carries  a  scar — and  it  is  a  question  how  much  each  scar  snortens  life. 

Several  years  ago  in  Washington  City  there  were  seven  scientists  who 
agreed  that  instead  of  dosing  physics  they  would  investigate  the  laws  of 
nature.  After  a  year's  research  they  met  again,  each  bringing  a  paper  on 
the  subject  which  he  considered  the  greatest  essential  of  life.  Their  topics 
were  thrown  on  the  table  and  without  intent  fell  in  such  order  that  the 
initial  letters  spelled  the  word  ** Ralston."  They  formed  a  club  naming  it 
the /'Ralston  Health  Club,"  which  is  stiJ  in  existence,  but  instead  of  num- 
bering seven  numbers  over  nine  million  members,  who  are  scattered  over* 
the  face  of  the  globe  with  headquarters  still  in  Washington. 

These  seven  scientists  analyze  all  known  food  and  drinks,  and  when  a  new 
food  is  presented  to  them  for  analysis,  and  is  found  to  be  just  what  it  claims 
to  be,  perfectly  pure,  they  then  allow  it  to  be  named  ^'Ralston."    This  is. 
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the  origin  of  the  Ralston  Health  Foods,  which  are  found  to  be  so  nutritive 
and  beneficial.  The  Ralston  Health  club  book  teaches  the  uses  and  values  of 
foods  and  how  to  retain  or  regain  health  by  the  proper  selection  and  use  of 
wholesome  foods  and  drinks. 

Wholesome  foods  are  placed  before  us  every  day  and  we  choose  the  un- 
wholesome. We  prepare  and  place  before  our  children  doubtful  combina- 
tions,  when  their  growing  bodies  demand  the  most  careful  selection.  Our 
duty  is  clear.  Information  must  first  be  obtained,  then  some  self-denial 
practiced.  We  must  bring  our  bodies  and  our  appetites  under  subjection, 
and  as  we  are  admonished  in  the  Holjr  Scriptures,  **Make  our  bodies  a  fit 
place  for  the  indwelling  of  the  holy  spirit.^' 

Prepare,  eat  and  dispense  wholesome  f«ods  and  the  body  will  remain  in 
perfect  health:  the  mind  be  capable  of  exercising  thoughts  whose  influence 
will  be  felt  for  good ;  the  nerve  to  be  strong  to  dare  and  perform  its  part  in 
life's  battle,  and  the  holy  spirit  will  dwell  m  our  hearts. 

'*A  sacred  burden  in  this  life  ye  bear, 
Look  on  it,  lift  it,  bear  it  solemnly; 
Stand  up  and  walk  beneath  it  steadfastly; 
Fall  not  for  sorrow — falter  not  for  sin. 
But  onward,  upward,  till  the  goal  ye  win." 

FOODS  AND  NUTRITION. 

By  Miss  Franeis  North.  Superintendent  Julia  P.  Bumham  Hospital,  Champaign.  Illinois. 
Bead  before  the  Ohampaiffn  County  Farmers'  Institute  at  Philo.  January  18  and  19, 1900. 

All  animal  bodies  are  made  up  of  the  four  elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  ni- 
trogen and  carbon,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  mineral  matter. 

Oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  combination,  form  water,  which  enter  into  all  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  body,  amounting  to  m«re  than  two-thirds  of  its  entire 
weight.  • 

Life  is  maintained  by  a  continual  process  of  oxidation,  or  combustion,  pro- 
ducing heat  and  energy.  To  supply  material  for  such  production  of  vital 
force,  and  also  to  build  up  and  repair  the  waste  of  the  tissues  carrying  on  the 
work,  food  is  required.  Our  food,  in  whatever  form  we  take  it,  is  composed 
of  some  or  all  of  the  four  elements  named,  in  variously  proportioned  com- 
pounds. 

It  is  the  puri>ose  of  the  digestive  system  to  induce  such  alterations  in  our 
food  as  ma^  fit  it  to  become  a  part  of  the  body,  or  in  other  words  to  prepare 
it  for  assimilation.  *4t  is  astonishing  how  vague  are  the  ideas  that  many 
people  have  of  why  they  eat  food,  and  vaguer  still  are  their  notions  of  the 
necessity  of  air,  pure  and  plenty.  Once  instruct  the  mind  that  it  is  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  food  we  eat  which  nourish  the  body,  giving  material  tor  its 
various  processes,  for  nervous  and  muscular  energy,  and  for  maintaining  the 
constant  temperature  which  the  body  must  always  possess  in  order  to  be  in  a 
state  of  health,  and  there  is  much  more  likelihood  that  the  dignity  and  impor- 
tance of  proper  cooking  and  proper  food  will  not  be  overlooked." 

The  food  of  man  varies  in  different  regions  of  the  earth  in  a  remarkable 
manner;  partly  in  accordance  with  the  production  of  the  earth,  air  or  sea  by 
which  he  is  surrounded,  and  partly  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
his  body  as  determined  by  the  external  temperature  to  which  he  is  exposed, 
his  age,  and  the  particular  form  of  mental,  muscular,  or  other  kind  of  work 
he  performs.  No  two  persons  are  exactly  alike  in  their  expenditure  of  mus- 
cular and  nervous  energy,  so  no  two  will  require  the  same  amount  or  kind  o' 
food  to  repair  the  waste. 

'*A  child  at  three  or  four  years  of  age  consumes  about  one-fourth  as  much 
food  as  it  requires  at  adult  life,  for  during  this  time  tissue  growth  is  very 
rapid,  and  if  the  child  be  healthy  the  bodily  activity  is  relatively  great.  An 
active  child  at  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age  who  is  growing  fast  and  who  is 
freely  exercising  may  require  ana  assimilate  as  much  food  as  a  man  past  mid- 
dle age,  and  insufficient  rood  and  food  of  poor  quality  work  proportionately 
more  harm  during  the  growing  age." 
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A  man  who  performs  manual  labor  day  after  day  expends  a  certain  amount 
of  muscular  energy.  A  man  who  works  with  his  brains  instead  of  his  hands 
uses  nervous  force,  but  very  little  muscular.  Brain  and  muscle  are  not 
nourished  exactly  by  the  same  ^laterials;  therefore  the  demands  for  food  of 
these  two  classes  wiil  not  be  the  same. 

Brain  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  good  health,  should  either  take  two 
hours  of  rest  after  a  noon  dinner  or  eat  a  Tight  meal  at  noon  and  dine  later  in 
the  day.  This  fact  should  be  recognized  in  the  arrangement  of  meals  for  col- 
lege students.  It  is  far  better  durmc:  the  active  hours  of  brain  work  to  sup- 
ply only  such  food  as  is  necessary  for  prompt  force  production  without  call- 
ing upon  the  digestive  organs  for  the  expenditure  of  much  energy  in  elabora- 
ting food  which  is  only  needed  for  storage." 

With  every  emotion,  and  every  thought  and  feeling,  material  is  consumed, 
hence  the  more  rapid  wearing  out  of  persons  who  do  severe  work;  and  of  the 
nervous — those  who  are  keenly  susceptible  to  every  change  in  their  surround- 
ings. 

In  general,  by  the  term  nutrition  is  meant  the  building  up  and  maintaining 
of  the  physical  framework  of  the  body  witn  all  its  various  functions,  and  ulti- 
mately the  mental  and  moral  faculties  which  are  dependent  upon  it,  by  means 
of  nutriment  or  food. 

Anything  which  aids  in  sustaining  the  body  is  food;  therefore,  air  and 
water,  the  two  most  immediate  necessities  of  life,  are  often  so  classed. 

We  need  air,  pure  and  plenty,  that  will  furnish  us  a  due  proportion  of  the 
life-giving  principle,  oxygen,  for  the  food  we  eat  and  digest  can  not  nourish 
the  body  until  it  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  oxygen  in  the  lungs. 

Water  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  life,  it  enters  largelv  into  all  organic  mat- 
ter, and  is  an  aid  to  the  performance  of  many  of  the  functions  of  the  body, 
holding  in  solution  the  various  nutritive  principles,  and  also  acting  as  a  car- 
rier of  waste. 

For  convenience  of  comparison,  foods  may  be  divided  in  the  nitrogenous 
and  non- nitrogenous. 

Each  of  these  classes  contain  food  material  derived  from  both  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  although  the  majority  of  the  animal  substances  be- 
long to  the  nitrogenous,  and  the  majority  of  the  vegetable  substances  to  the 
non- nitrogenous  group. 

The  nitrogenous  foods  contain  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen, 
while  the  non- nitrogenous  contain  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  but  no  ni- 
trogen. 

The  nitrogenous  or  protein  compounds  are  very  important  constituents  of 
our  food. 

The  proteins  of  varioas  kinds  furnish  nutriment  for  blood  and  muscles, 
they  also  furnish  material  for  tendons  and  other  nitrogenous  tissues.  When 
these  are  worn  out  by  use,  it  is  protein  which  repairs  the  waste.  Meat,  milk, 
6firgs,  cheese,  fish  of  all  kinds,  wheat,  beans  and  oat  meal  are  rich  in  this 
substance.  The  protein  compounds  include  the  albuminoids,  gelatinoids  and 
extractines. 

The  most  perfect  type  of  an  albuminoid  is  the  white  of  an  egg.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  flesh  of  meat,  in  fish,  milk,  wheat  as  gluten  and  m  other  foods. 
It  is  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Most  kinds  of  meat,  milk,  eggs,  oysters  and  fish  when  cooked  with  reference 
to  their  albumen  alone,  we  findare  also  done  in  the  best  possible  manner 
with  reference  to  their  other  constituents. 

If  you  cook  an  oyster  thinking  only  of  its  albumenous  juices  and  endeavor 
to  raise  the  temperature  to  near  160°  Fahr. ,  and  not  higher  you  will  find  it 
most  satisfactorily  as  to  flavor,  consistency  and  digestibility. 

The  same  is  true  of  eggs  done  in  all  ways,  and  of  dishes  made  with  eggs 
such  as  custards,  creams  and  puddings. 
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Albamen  ooafirulates  at  a  temperature  of  52^  below  that  of  boiling  water, 
therefore,  the  necessity  of  cooking  esss  in  water  that  is  not  boilinn:.  Al- 
bumen  when  hard  and  tenacious  is  dimcult  of  digestion;  the  gastric  juicea 
can  not  easily  penetrate  it;  sometimes  it  is  not  digested  at  all,  but  when  prop- 
erly cooked  IS  one  of  the  most  valuable  forms  of  food.  Since  albumen  is  sol- 
ubJe  in  cold  water,  meat  should  not  be  put  on  to  cook  in  cold  water  as  the 
juices  and  the  important  flavors  will  be  wasted. 

In  broiling  or  roasting  meat  the  juices  are  retained,  while  in  stewing.theylgo- 
more  or  less  into  the  water. 

In  broiling  steak  place  it  over  the  hottest  place  of  the  fire  so  as  to  quickly  - 
cook  a  thin  layer  all  over  the  outside,  to  shut  in  the  juices  and  to  form  a  pro- 
tecting sheath  of  coagulated  albumen  over  the  whole.  Then  remove  the 
broiler  from  the  coals  and  dp  the  rest  of  the  cooking  more  slowlj,  that  the 
heat  may  penetrate  to  the  center  and  raise  the  juices  to  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature  to  soften  the  fibers,  but  not  so  high  as  to  char  the  outside. 

The  second  class  of  protein  compounds  comprise  the  gelatinoids,  gelatine 
being  their  leading  constituent.  It  is  found  in  flesh,  tendons,  cartiliage  and 
bone. 

Gelatine  alone  is  not  sufficient  as  a  food,  but  in  combination  with  other  ma- 
terials is  an  important  article  of  diet  for  the  sick. 

The  extractive  or  flavoring  properties  of  meats  and  other  substances  are 
also  classed  with  the  protein  compounds. 

The  non-nitrogenous  foods  include  the  fats  and  the  carbohydrates.  Fata 
are  hydrocarbons,  that  is,  they  are  composed  chiefly  of  carbon  united  with 
hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Fats  are  heat  producers,  and  good  food  for  both  nerves  and  muscles. 

The  amount  of  fat  which  is  stored  in  the  body  is  regulated  to  a  great  degree- 
by  muscular  exercise,  which  if  active,  tends  to  prevent  its  accumulation.  It 
serves  as  covering  and  protection  in  the  body,  lubricates  and  makes  more 
plastic  various  structures  of  the  body  and  gives  rotundity  to  the  form. 

The  carbohydrates  are  important  food  substances  but  are  incapable  of  sus- 
taining life.  The  B principal  carbohydrates  are  starch,  dextrine,  cane» 
sugar,  grape  sugar  and  sugar  of  milk.  Starch  is  found  in  all  grains.  It  con- 
stitutes half  of  bread  and  nearly  all  of  rice,  and  the  greater  part  of  corn- 
starch, sago,  tapioca,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  carrots  and  bananas. 

All  starch  in  food  is  changed  into  dextrine  and  then  into  sugar  or  glucose 
by  the  process  of  digestion  To  change  starch  into  dextrine  is  an  important 
point  in  cooking,  because  starch  is  not  assimilated  until  the  conversion  has 
taken  place,  either  before  or  after  eating. 

Sugar  is  a  valuable  nutriment,  being  very  easily  digested  and  absorbed;: 
and  are  force  producers. 

I  trust  the  time  may  soon  come  when  our  home  keepers  will  make  foods  & 
conscientious  subject  of  study. 

A  LEAF  FROM  MY  COOKING  SCHOOL  NOTE  BOOK. 

By  Eva  Atkinson,  Bloominffton. 

It  may  be  known  to  all  who  are  present  that  the  members  of  the  last  Legis- 
lature of  Illinois  made  an  appropriation  of  $8,000.00  for  a  Woman^s  Building- 
on  the  State  fair  grounds,  but  only  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a 
share  in  the  work  accomplished  there  can  realize  the  true  value.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  building  was  to  furnish  a  place  where  Domestic  Science 
could  be  taught  and  demonstrated. 

This  building  is  admirably  arranged.  The  first  floor  has  a  large  free 
nursery  for  the  care  of  little  children.  The  appointments  of  this  room  are 
dainty  and  attractive.  The  little  cribs  with  their  snowy  covers,  the  toys,  the 
yard  enclosed  with  neat  wire  fence  in  which  were  swings  and  hobby  horsea 
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for  older  ohildren — all  afforded  comfort  and  pleasure  to  the  little  ones  and 
a  relief  to  mothers.  This  room  was  well  patronized  and  proved  to  be  very 
popular. 

Adjoining  the  nursery  is  a  lar^e  resting  room  with  toilet  accessories;  sep- 
arated from  these  by  a  wide  haU  is  a  large  reception  room  fitted  up  with 
rockers,  easy  chairs,  piano,  and  best  of  all,  an  old  fashioned  fire-place  in 
which  great  logs  were  made  to  give  forth  light  and  warmth.  For  this 
comfort  we  are  especially  indebted  to  Mrs.  J.  w7  Fifer,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  building  committee.  She  wisely  predicted  the  need  of  a  fire  in  the 
chilly  evenings  of  October,  and  last  year  the  weather  was  so  cool  that  it  was 
needed  in  the  day  time  as  well. 

A  wide  and  easy  stairway  led  to  the  second  floor,  where  are  located  a  large 
lecture  room,  ^  dining  room,  the  model  kitchen,  two  tea  rooms  and  an  office. 
On  the  third  floor  is  the  dormitory  occupied  by  the  teacher,  matrons  and 
young  ladies  in  attendance  at  the  school. 

The  president  of  the  domestic  science  association  of  each  county  was 
requested  by  the  state  association  to  appoint  one  young  lady  from  her  county 
to  attend  this  inormal  school,  which  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  Borer,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Cooking  School. 

THE  day's  work. 

Each  morning  a  free  lecture  and  demonstration  was  given  in  the  large  halL 
In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  was  given  to  the  young:  ladies  and  the  lessons  were 
applied  in  the  preparation  of  the  meals,  whicn  the  pupils  prepared  and 
served.  The  evenincrs  were  spent  around  the  grate  fire.  Here  Mrs.  Borer 
was  the  warm  hearted,  sympathetic  woman,  and  having  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion that  was  imparted  in  an  entertaining  and  instructive  manner. 

One  of  the  points  most  strongly  emphasized  was  the  economy  in  purchasing 
and  using  food  materials.  A  lesson  impressed  was  the  necessity  of  arrang- 
ing the  kitchen  to  save  steps  and  thus  time,  strength  and  nervous  force  to 
use  in  recreation,  and  therefore  avoiding  the  fate  of  the  farmer's  wife  who 
was  sent  to  the  insane  asylum  and  whose  husband  said  he  ''couldn't  see 
what  made  his  Betsy  crazy,  as  she  hadn't  stepped  out  of  the  kitchen  for 
20  years." 

LIGHT  UTENSILS. 

Another  lesson  was  the  advantage  of  using  light,  non-breakable  utensils  in 
the  kitchen,  and  the  necessity  of  taking  proper  care  of  them  to  make  them 
last  as  l«ng  as  possible.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  kitchen  is  the  work 
shop  and  laboratory;  the  workman  and  chemist  must  not  be  limited  in  tools 
and  material  if  we  expect  good  work  The  farmer  does  not  expect  to  plant 
and  harvest  a  crop  with  the  same  machinery,  neither  should  the  cook  be  ex- 
pected to  use  one  pan  for  washing  and  cooking  the  vegetables  and  afterward 
for  washing  dishes.  A  well  furnished  parlor  is  a  luxury;  a  well  equipped 
kitchen  an  absolute  necessity  to  good  living,  and  this  good  living  can  be 
obtained  only  by  perfect  cleanliness. 

PREPARE  FOR  NEXT  MEAL. 

If  housekeepers  would  think  for  themselves  or  instruct  their  cooks  that  it 
would  be  easier  for  them  to  make  preparation,  at  the  end  of  one  meal,  for 
the  ntxt,  while  they  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the  kitchen,  the  meal  following 
would  be  more  quickly  prepared,  thus  saving  much  anxiety  and  worry.  For 
instance,  if  hashed  brown  potatoes  are  to  be  served  for  supper,  let  them  be 
hashed  carefully  and  set  away,  ready  for  use  at  the  last  moment. 

A  systematic  planning  of  work  a  day  or  a  week  in  advance  will  be  found 
economy  of  purse,  especially  in  arranging  bills  of  fare,  endeavoring  to  cook 
on  ironing  day  those  things  that  require  the  longest  application  of  heat. 

—25  F 
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Like  a  doctor  a  cook  should  study  her  patients;  first  to  be  considered  is  the 
constitutional  peculiarities  and  temperament  of  the  individual.  Such  foods 
should  be  prepared  as  will  resist  the  encroachment  of  any  inherited  disease, 
for  instance,  one  inheriting  a  tendency  to  lung  trouble  should  be  suppliea 
with  plenty  of  albuminous  foods  and  oils.  By  that  is  meant  lean  of  meat, 
white  of  egg,  olive  oil,  butter  and  cream.  Bartholow  says:  **The  food  sup- 
plies to  the  organism  may  be  so  managed  as  to  secure  very  definite  therapeu- 
tical results,  and  by  employment  of  a  special  and  restricted  methoa  of 
feeding  cures  may  be  effected  not  attainable  by  medical  treatment." 

ACCORDING  TO  OCCUPATION. 

After  knowing  the  constitution  we  should  know  the  occupation.  It  is  truly 
said  that  *^ what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison."  Had  nature 
intended  one  sort  of  food  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  man,  one  sort  only  would 
have  been  given. 

Men  under  different  conditions,  in  different  climates  and  those  following 
different  occupations,  must  certainly  have  different  foods. 

The  wise  stock  keeper  does  not  feed  alike  his  race  and  draft  horses,  nor  his 
setter  and  pug.  A  displa^r  of  this  same  intelligence  among  human  beings 
would,  in  another  generation,  show  marked  improvement  in  the  race.  The 
soluble  light  diet  so  well  suited  to  the  quiet  life  of  old  age,  would  not  suffice 
for  the  activity  of  youth. 

Brain-workers  indoors  require  less  heat-food  than  out  of  doors  workers. 
The  commercial,  the  literary,  the  athletic,  the  clerical  and  the  active  life, 
«ach  require  a  special  modification  of  diet. 

FOOD  TO  SUPPLY  CERTAIN  ELEMENTS. 

In  order  to  keep  the  body  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  we  must  employ 
a  wise  combination  of  foods,  and  get  them  in  proper  proportions — for  con- 
venience our  food  is  divided  into  three  classes:  nitrogenous,  carbonaceous 
and  inorganic. 

The  nitrogenous  foods,  such  as  lean  meats,  eggs,  fish,  milk  and  its  product, 
cheese,  lentels,  beans,  peas  and  the  gluten  of  £[rains  are  converted  into  mus- 
cle and  tissue.  These  foods  are  all  digested  m  the  stomach,  consequently 
should  not  be  given  in  conditions  in  which  this  organ  needs  rest. 

Carbonaceous  foods,  such  as  rice,  potatoes,  macaroni,  fiour,  sugas  and  fats, 
for  heat  and  motion — remembering  to  vary  the  diet  according  to  the  season — 
not  supplying  so  much  heat  producing  food  in  summer  as  in  winter. 

Therefore,  if  we  wish  to  develop  our  muscle,  we  must  eat  lean  beef  or  ni- 
trogenous food,  if  we  wish  to  fortify  ourselves  against  cold,  we  must  eat  fat 
or  carbonaceous  food. 

The  third  class  or  inorganic  foods,  are  water,  salt,  phosphate  of  lime  and 
iron.    All  of  these  excepting  salt,  are  found  in  our  natural  foods. 

ARRANGING  A  DIETARY. 

A  moment's  thought  will  show  us  that  in  arranging  a  dietary,  the  object  is 
to  supply  the  lack  of  any  element  in  one  food  by  using  with  it  some  other  food 
containing  the  missing  element.  Although  the  foods  of  every  day  use  sup- 
plement each  other,  many  people  do  not  think  of  the  principle  involved. 

Why  does  butter  go  with  breadt  Because  the  gluten  of  the  bread  furnishes 
the  alouminoid  (which  is  nitrogenous^  element  needed  in  the  body,  while  the 
starch  supplies  the  carbohydrates.  But  bread  itself  lacks  fat  and  the  butter 
supplies  that  element;  so  meat  and  potatoes  go  well  together,  while  fat  pork 
and  potatoes,  both  being  carbonaceous,  do  not  form  a  perfect  food. 

A  steady  diet  of  pork  and  potatoes  will  produce  consumption  as  the  tissue 
buildiuf^  element  is  lacking  and  it  must  be  supplied  by  using  beans  or  some 
other  nitrogenous  foods  with  the  pork. 
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HEAT  IK  OOOKING. 

The  indigestibility  of  vegetable  substances  depends  lar^feiy  upon  the  proper 
«kpplication  of  heat.  Cereals  such  as  wheat,  oats  and  corn,  require  long,  slow 
<5ooking  to  burst  the  starch  cells.  These  should  be  eaten  slowly  and  thorough- 
l^r  masticated  in  order  to  become  well  supplied  with  the  digestive  fluids  mr- 
nished  by  the  mouth  secretions. 

The  Hon,  Mr.  Gladstone  realized  the  importance  of  this  when  he  advised 
chewing  such  food  ''once  for  each  tooth."  An  act  which  has  since  gained 
the  name  of  *'the  Gladstone  bite." 

Mothers  of  young  children  will  recognize  the  difficulty  of  teaching  them 
this  habit;  but  they  will  find  assistance  bv  serving  slices  of  hard  toast  with 
breakfast  food  and  teaching  them  to  eat  tnese  two  together.  This  will  secure 
the  proper  mastication  of  the  cereals,  thus  avoiding  intestinal  indigestion,  so 
oommon  among  children. 

A  PEBFBOT  FOOD. 

The  whole  wheat  grain  constitutes  a  perfect  food.  It  consists  of  starch, 
gluten,  sugar,  gum,  fatt^  matter,  husk,  water  and  salts,  (potash,  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  phosphoic  acid,  etc.)  The  brain,  bone,  and  muscle  feeding  ele- 
ment lies  just  beneath  the  bran,  the  heat  and  force  producing  element  in  the 
central  mass.  This  bread  is  the  **staff  of  life,"  while  white  bread  is  mostly 
starch.  Do  not  be  surprised,  after  feeding  the  child  continously  on  white 
bread,  that  his  teeth  begin  to  crumble,  as  the  bone  building  element  is  lack- 
ing. Bread  should  be  baked  in  single  loaves  that  the  starch  may  be  thorough- 
ly cooked. 

THE  POTATO. 

The  potato  next  to  wheat  is  the  most  important  food  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  belongs  to  the  starch  vegetables  and  contains  but  lit- 
tle muscle  forming  substance,  and  therefore  should  be  eaten  with  nitrogenous 
food.  The  nutritious  part  which  is  potash— a  constituent  part  .of  the  blood — 
lies  near  the  skin,  so  use  economy  in  paring. 

This  vegetable  is  more  wholesome  baked  than  boiled,  but  when  the  latter 
way  is  preferred,  the  boiling  point  should  be  kept  up  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  cooking. 

COOKING  GREEN  TOP  VEGETABLES. 

All  green  top  ground  vegetables  should  go  over  the  fire  in  boiling  salted 
water,  be  boiled  a  moment  and  then  pushed  back  where  they  will  simmer  un- 
til tender.  Cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  their  allies,  and  turnips,  should  be 
clear  and  white;  green  peas,  beans  and  spinach  a  light  green.  The  salt  is 
added  to  harden  tne  water  and  retain  the  firmness  and  juices. 

If  green  vegetables  are  wilted,  they  should  be  soaked  an  hour  or  two  in 
cold  water.  Split  peas,  dried  beans  and  lentels  should  be  cooked  in  soft 
water  as  the  salts  of  lime,  etc.,  coagulate  the  casein  which  these  seeds  con- 
tain. These  vegetables  contain  both  carbon  and  nitrogen,  hence  are  a  heat 
giving  and  muscle  making  food  and  are  the  most  nutritious  of  all  vegetable 
substances. 

UNDER-GROUND  VEGETABLES. 

All  white  or  under-ground  vegetables  should  be  cooked  in  boiling,  unsalted 
water,  the  salt  being  added  after,  or  when  they  are  partly  cooked.  Rice  re- 
quires rapid  boiling;  the  motion  of  the  water  washes  apart  the  grains  that 
tney  may  be  soft,  separate  and  dry. 

Onions  are  nutritious  and  should  be  used  once  or  twice  a  week.  Always 
pour  off  the  water  in  which  they  are  boiled.  The  succulent  vegetables,  such 
as  tomato,  cabbage,  lettuce,  cucumber,  celery,  etc.,  may  be  used  as  salads. 
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The  Spanish  proverb  is:  That  four  persons  are  necessary  to  make  a  salad, 
"A  spendthrift,  for  oil;  a  miser,  for  vinegar;  a  barrister,  for  salt;  and  a 
madman  to  stir  it  up."  Cream  and  butter  may  be  substituted  for  oil,  but  it 
will  not  take  the  place  of  oil. 

COOK  AT  LOW  TEMPERATURE. 

Meats,  efrgs,  cheese,  milk,  etc.,  should  be  cooked  at  a  low  rate  of  tempera- 
ture that  the  albumen  which  they  contain  may  not  be  made  indigestible. 
The  digestion,  flavor  and  juiciness  of  meat  depend  as  much  upon  the  method 
of  cooking  as  upon  the  quality  of  meat — even  Kerrick  beef  may  be  made  un- 
palatable oy  improper  cooking.  In  cooking  meat  our  object  is  to  retain  the 
nourishment  and  flavor,  consequently  to  attain  this  end  use  boiling  water  or 
a  strong,  dry  heat  at  first  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  thus  enclosing  the  meat 
in  a  water- proof  case  or  crust,  which  neither  permits  the  juices  to  flow  out 
nor  the  water  to  penetrate  within.  In  this  way  only  is  meat  juicy  and  well 
flavored. 

SAVE  patient's  LIFE. 

Upon  this  principle  of  low  temperature  in  cooking  depends  the  life  of  the 
typhoid  patient,  infant,  and  others  of  equally  weak  constitutions.  The  re- 
covery of  a  patient  is  often  made  difficult  throuji^h  the  use  •f  improperly 
made  beef  tea,  while  the  infant  is  made  a  dyspeptic  by  using  milk  cooked  at 
a  high  rate  of  temperature.  The  family  cook  should  follow  this  principle  as 
well  as  the  trained  nurse. 

SERVING  FRUIT. 

Fruit  should  be  served  as  fresh  as  possible,  and  is  particularly  wholesome 
if  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  In  fruit  we  have  sugar,  mucilage, 
vegetable  acids,  etc.,  which  act  as  refrigerants,  tonics  and  antiseptics,  and 
when  freely  used  at  the  season  of  ripeness  prevents  debility,  strengthens 
dig^estion,  prevents  the  putrefactive  tendency  of  nitrogenous  food  and  averts 
scurvy.  JNo  doubt  a  large  part  of  this  value  is  lost  by  the  excess  of  sugar 
which  causes  fermentation. 

Children  should  have  plenty  of  fruit  and  should  be  taught  to  eat  good, 
wholesome  food.  Thpy  will  easily  grasp  the  idea  if  the  boy  is  told  that  he 
will  make  a  better  foot- ball  player  and  the  girl  that  her  complexion  will  be 
improved.  Children,  as  well  as  oldur  people  are  often  incapacitated  for 
mental  work  by  improper  food. 

MENTAL  EQUIPMENT. 

The  mental  equipment  of  a  eood  cook  is  thus  set  forth  by  Ruskin: 
''It  means  the  knowledge  of  Media  and  of  Circe,  and  of  Calypso,  and  of 
Helen,  and  of  Rebecca  and  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  It  means  the  Knowledge 
of  all  herbs  and  fruits  and  balms  and  spices;  and  of  all  that  is  healings  and 
sweet  in  the  fields  and  groves,  and  savory  in  meats;  it  means  carefmness 
and  inventiveness  and  watchfulness  and  willingness  and  readiness  of  appli- 
ance; it  means  the  economy  of  your  great-grandmother,  and  the  science  of 
modern  chemists:  it  means  much  tasting  and  no  wasting;  it  means  English 
thoroughness  ana  French  art  and  Arabian  hospitality;  and  it  means,  in  fine, 
that  you  are  to  be  perfectly  and  always  ladies — loaf  givers:  and  you  are  to 
see  imperatively  that  everybody  has  something  nice  to  eat.*' 
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EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS  AS  A  MEASURE  OF  EC0NOM7  AND 

BETTER  SCHOOLING. 

By  O.  J.  Kern.  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Winnebago  County,  delivered  at  Bock- 
ford.  January  16. 1900.  before  the  Winnebaso  County  Farmers'  Institute,  and  at  Mt. 
Carroll,  January  28. 1900.  before  the  Carroll  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— Permit  me  to  say  by  the  way  of 
introduction  that  the  consolidation  or  centralization  of  district  schools  is  no 
educational  **fad."  It  is  not  an  untried  experiment.  Its  feasibility  and 
practical  value  have  been  tested  in  half  a  dozen  different  states,  and  not 
found  wanting^.  Over  thirty  years  aso  the  movement  was  bef^n  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  it  has  spread  to  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  the  school  law  was  amended  to 
permit  consolidation  there.  This  township  movement,  the  union  of  all  the 
unladed  schools  into  one  central  ffnuled  school,  is  the  logical  result  of  pew 
conditions,  the  effort  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  higher  civilization.  No  one 
can  deny  that  the  educational  test  is  becoming  more  severe.  The  demand  is 
for  trained  minds  and  hands,  the  ability  to  do  something,  and  to  do  that 
something  with  the  greatest  possible  efficiency.  The  last  decade  has  wit- 
nessed a  great  progress  in  science;  increase  of  wealth;  a  diversity  of  social 
and  industrial  problems.  And  to  be  able  to  cope  successfully  with  these  new 
conditions  there  must  come  improvement  in  our  district  schools;  more  pro- 
fessional training  of  the  teacher  and  a  deeper  interest  and  sympathy  •f  the 
home  in  the  matter  of  training  the  child  and  developing  character.  The 
greater  expenditure  of  the  cities  in  the  way  of  modem  ouildings,  apparatus, 
libraries,  trained  teachers,  etc.,  over  the  country  is  a  fair  measure  gf  the 
superiority  of  the  cit^  schools. 

Yet  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  still  in  the  country,  and  the  great  educa- 
tional problem  of  the  twentieth  century  is  how  to  improve  the  district  school; 
how  to  make  the  conditions  such  that  the  great  number  of  children  who  will 
get  no  other  educational  training  may  be  helped  to  subserve  the  purpose  of 

f popular  education;  viz:  That  there  be  an  enlightened  public  opinion  to  give 
orce  to  intelligent  law.  The  duty  of  the  hour  for  those  in  Illinois  who  be- 
lieve that  consolidation  of  the  district  school  will  better  fit  our  boys  and  gi^ls 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  higher  civilization,  is  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
people  and  overcome  that  conservatism  which  tends  to  let  things  remain  as 
they  are.  It  has  been  said  that  the  ** worst  enemies  of  the  better  are  the 
good/'  History  can  furnish  many  instances  of  this  in  social  and  religious 
reforms.  In  education  today  we  have  these  extremes.  At  the  bottom  is  the 
man  who  does  not  believe  in  the  education  of  the  masses  by  universal  educa- 
tion. At  the  top  is  the  man  who  believes  in  reform  and  improvement  of  our 
educational  systems  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  life.  Between  the 
two  is  the  great  body  of  people  who  think  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  good 
enough;  no  matter  if  it  is  more  expensive;  no  matter  if  the  results  obtained 
are  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  Many 
good  people  would  resent  the  charge  that  they  are  opponents  of  a  better 
svstem  of  schools.  Not  actively  so  are  they  perhaps,  but  passively  are  so  by 
their  indifference  and  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  the  district  school.  Very 
few  ever  visit  the  school,   know  but  little  of  the  condition  of  the  building. 
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They  don't  know  whether  the  seats,  ventilation,  and  light  are  best  arranged 
for  growing  children.  They  don't  know  whether  there  is  a  course  of  studj 
for  the  school,  how  the  program  of  recitations  is,  whether  the  teacher  is- 
giving  helpfal  instruction  or  not.  If  you  ask  them  about  the  school  library,, 
or  apparatus  they  could  not  tell  you.  So  my  object  is  to  auicken  your  in- 
terest in  your  school  and  arouse  in  you  a  desire  for  a  better  one  for  less- 
money.  It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  district  school.  It  is  with 
us.  All  honor  to  it  for  the  good  it  has  done.  I  have  had  experience  with 
the  district  school.  All  the  schooling  I  had  till  twenty-two  years  old  was- 
in  the  district  school,  three  or  four  months  out  of  the  year,  as  my  time  could 
be  spared  from  the  regular  work  of  the  farm.  The  problem  is  how  to  secure* 
better  educational  advantages  for  our  country  boys  and  girls.  Especially 
important  is  this  when  we  reflect  thot  90  per  cent  of  the  country  children 
never  get  any  schooling  beyond  that  furnished  by  the  district  school. 

Consolidation  of  district  schools  is  the  union  of  all  the  schools  of  the  town- 
ship into  one  central  school  and  the  transportation  of  children  to  this  school 
at  public  expense.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  a  union  of  all  into  one  build- 
ing. There  may  be  two  or  three  buildings  even,  owing  to  the  conditions  a» 
to  'population,  roads,  etc.  The  two  principal  arguments,  as  my  subject 
shows,  are  as  a  measure  of  economy  and  better  achooling. 

Let  us  notice  some  facts  about  the  schools  of  Winnebago  county.  There 
are  118  school  districts  in  Winnebago  countv  outside  the  city  of  Kockford. 
Eight  of  these  are  village  or  suburban  schools,  leaving  110  distinctively- 
country  schools.  In  visiting  your  schools  it  has  been  my  care  to  get  the- 
exact  enrollment  of  the  110  one-room  district  schools.  This  nas  been  done  at 
a  time  when  the  schools  had  the  largest  enrollment  for  the  year.  Out  of  the- 
110  schools  42  had  an  enrollment  of  15  pupils  or  less;  17  schools  had  an  en- 
rollment of  10  pupils  or  less;  9  schools  had  an  enrollment  of  7  pupils  or  less.. 
Bear  in  mind  that  this  enrollment  does  not  mean  the  daily  attendance.  That 
is  a  different  matter.  Some  schools  I  have  visited  recently  that  have  an 
enrollment  of  seven  or  eight,  have  an  average  daily  attendance  of  three  or 
four.  The  statistics  are  not  at  hand  to  show  what  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance is  for  all  the  year,  but  it  is  a  safe  estimate  to  say  that  75  per  cent  of 
the  enrollment  is  a  fair  average  attendance  for  most  of  the  district  schools. 
A  school  of  three  or  four  pupils  is  about  as  dead  as  a  live  thing  can  be  to- 
life  or  spirit  at  all.  A  scnool  of  seven  or  ten  pupils  is  not  much  better. 
Why  jpeople  who  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries of  a  material  character  will  still  cling  to  an  organization  devoid  of 
vigor  and  all  that  makes  up  rich  intellectuality,  is  hard  to  understand,  es* 
pecially  when  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  in  taxes  to  keep  the  old  system 
going. 

Let  us  look  at  the  financial  phase  of  the  question.  Take  the  nine  districts, 
that  have  an  enrollment  of  seven  or  less,  with  an  average  attendance  of  four,, 
we  will  say.  Here  are  nine  teachers  in  nine  different  nouses,  with  four  pu- 
pils each.  What  is  the  annual  cost  per  child  for  education  based  on  the 
average  attendance f  Harlem  No.  2,  enrollment  seven,  average  attendance,, 
say  five,  levied  for  school  purposes  last  year,  $175,  on  an  assessed  valuation 
of  $38,835.  The  cost  per  child  was  $35  per  year.  Harlem  No.  9,  enrollment 
six,  average  attendance,  say  four,  levied  $200  on  a  valuation  of  $31,422.  The 
cost  per  onild  was  $50  per  year  at  least.  Harlem  No.  8,  enrollment  seven,, 
average  attendance,  say  five,  levied  $230  on  a  valuation  oi!  $23,8i6;  the  aver* 
age  cost  per  child  being  $46  per  year.  Harlem  No.  7.  enrollment  seven,  aver- 
age attendance  five,  levied  $200  on  a  valuation  of  $64,250;  the  cost  being  $40< 
per  child.  Now  if  those  four  districts  could  be  consolidated  there  would  be 
one  school  with  an  enrollment  of  28,  avereage  attendance  20,  with  classes 
numbering  four  to  six  each,  where  now  there  are  only  one  or  two.  What 
would  be  the  cost  under  the  new  wayf  One  building  to  keep  up  instead  of 
four  is  the  first  thing.  Lengthening  the  school  year  another.  Eig^ht  months'" 
school,  with  a  normal  trained  teacher  at  a  salary  of  $40  per  month,  would  be 
$320.  To  this  add  $180  for  fuel,  apparatus,  library  books,  etc.,  and  the  tota) 
cost  would  be  $500  on  a  combined  valuation  of  $158,333.  Under  the  present 
system  it  costs  $805  on  the  same  valuation,  with  but  little,  if  any,  expended! 
for  libiary  or  apparatus,  as  the  modem  school  should  be  equipped.     Then 
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consider  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  one  shool  as  against  the  four. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  that  men  will  plead  top  high  taxes  as  an  excuse  for 
not  having  the  best  teachers  or  putting  libraries  into  their  schools  when  con- 
solidation would  lessen  the  expense  and  give  far  better  results.  Let  us  notice 
other  districts  in  the  county.  New  Milford,  No.  9,  enrollment  seven,  average 
attendance  Ave,  levied  9250  on  a  valuation  of  $12,696.  The  cost  is  $50  per 
child.  Burritt,  No.  1,  enrollment  six,  average  attendance  four,  levied  $300  on 
a  valuation  of  $27,944;  cost  per  child  $75.  Pecatonica,  No.  2,  enrollment  six. 
average  attendance  four,  levied  $200  on  a  valuation  of  $27,641;  cost  per  child 
$50,  Pecatonica,  No.  5,  enrollment  six,  average  attendance  four,  levied  $150 
on  a  valuation  of  $11,052;  cost  per  child  $35  per  year.  Winnebago,  No.  2,  en- 
rollment seven,  average  attendance  five,  levied  $100  on  a  valuation  of  $32,154; 
cost  per  child  $20  per  year.  If  these  schools  could  be  centralized,  one  two- 
room  building  would  bold  all  nicely.  Two  teachers  could  do  far  better  work 
than  nine,  because  the  school  would  be  better  graded  and  classified.  There 
would  be  out  one  building  to  keep  up  instead  of  nine.  The  school  tax  would 
be  less  than  half  what  it  is  now  and  far  greater  value  received  for  money  ex- 
pended. There  would  be  fewer  teachers  but  better  ones.  Of  course  it  is  im- 
possible to  consolidate  widely  scattered  schools  as  those  are.  But  the  princi- 
ple remains  the  same  for  consolidating  the  schools  of  a  single  township  inte 
one  or  two  buildings.  Take  districts  Nos.  8, 10  and  5,  Bockford.  The  total 
enrollment  of  these  three  districts  is  61.  Two  teachers  in  one  building  can 
teach  these  60  pupils  with  better  results  and  less  mone^r  than  three  teachers 
are  doing  now  in  three  separate  buildings.  Boscoe  districts,  8, 1  and  2,  have 
a  total  enrollment  of  45.  One  building  with  two  teachers  could  serve  the 
cause  of  popular  education.  Koscoe  districts,  6,  3.  4,  5,  and  Harlem  8  and  2, 
is  another  illustration.  Five  teachers  in  one  builaing  could  do  far  better  the 
work  of  8  teachers  in  8  different  buildings  and  at  less  expense.  Other  illus- 
trations, Harlem  4,  7,  U,  in  one  school;  Shirland  1,  7,  2  and  4  as  one;  Seward 
districts  4,  9  and  10  in  a  single  school  or  the  entire  9  schools  of  that  township 
in  a  central  graded  school.  The  principle  will  hold  good  that  consolidation 
will  prove  a  measure  of  economy  and  better  schooling. 

In  support  of  the  assertion  that  consolidation  of  district  schools  will  give 
far  better  results,  let  me  quote  you  from  a  letter  received  last  June  fiom 
Hon.  E.  J.  Clapp,  of  Thompson,  Ohio.  Mr.  Clapp  is  an  ex-member  of  the 
Ohio  legislature  and  rendered  valuable  service  in  bringing  about  school  con- 
solidation in  Ohio.  He  has  been  identified  with  the  growth  of  this  movement 
in  Ohio;  is  a  practical  business  man;  and  his  testimoBy  should  receive  some 
consideration  from  us.  Moreover  he  was  a  fellow  townsman  with  Supervisor 
0.  J.  Cummings  of  Quilford,  and  I  refer  you  to  him  for  further  information 
as  to  the  character  of  this  man.  In  his  letter  of  June  5,  1899,  to  me,  he  says: 
In  speaking  upon  this  question  I  give  the  following  reasons  why  we  should 
centralize  our  schools: 

First — By  centralization  we  bring  together  all  the  pupils  of  the  township,  so 
get  the  inspiration  that  always  comes  from  numbers. 

Second — We  have,  under  this  plan,  pupils  large  enough  to  form  good  strong 
classes,  thoroughly  graded  as  they  are  advanced,  which  we  could  not  do  un- 
der the  district  school  plan.  Permit  me  to  comment  briefly  on  these  reasons 
as  they  are  read.  The  two  reasons  above  imply  more  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  class  work.  A  good  strong  class  calls  for  the  best  efforts  of  the  individual, 
which  a  small  class  of  two  or  three  can  not  do.  It  provides  longer  recitation 
period,  thus  giving  the  teacher  more  time  for  instruction.  It  will  bring  uni- 
formity of  text  books,  thus  securing  unity  of  study. 

Third.  We  have  fewer  teachers  and  better  ones.  Not  being  as  many,  we 
have  the  money  to  hire  better  teachers.  In  townships  where  we  had  8  to  10 
small  schools,  with  as  many  teachers,  we  now  have  but  three,  and  so  get  the 
best. 

Fourth.  We  c^et  daily  delivery  of  mail  in  the  country.  The  children  at 
night  take  their  mail  home  from  school  to  any  part  of  the  township. 

Fifth.  W^e  give  to  all  the  children  of  the  township  the  higher  educational 
advantages,  when  without  the  plan  only  about  10  per  cent  could  ever  go  out 
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of  the  township  to  get  that  which  we  now  brin^  within  the  reach  of  al].  And 
the  pupils  are  at  home  every  night  with  their  parents,  where  the  moral  as 
well  as  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  child  will  be  shielded. 

This  last  reason  is  a  vital  one.  The  people  of  the  country  districts  are  en- 
titled to  receive  the  fullest  benefits  for  money  expended.  Better  means  of 
education,  better  training,  stronger  characters,  the  possibility  of  all  these 
must  appeal  to  every  parent  and  to  every  public  spirited  citizen  of  any  com- 
munity. A  union  central  graded  school  with  a  strong  high  school  course  will 
enable  the  farmers  to  educate  their  children  at  home.  The  course  of  study 
may  be  so  enriched  that  all  of  the  farmer  bo^rs  may  be  taught  some  of  the 
fundamental  principals  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  etc.,  without  sending 
them  awav  to  a  universitv  to  learn  what  may  be  learned  at  home.  Such  a 
township  high  school  with  good  teachers  ought  to  be  able  to  teach  the  boys 
and  girls  something  about  formation,  composition  and  care  of  the  soil;  feed- 
ing standards  and  selection  of  animals  for  the  dairy;  rotation  of  crops,  con- 
stituents of  plants,  and  fruit  growing. 

The  farmers  of  Illinois  are  doing  well  in  having  a  college  of  aericulture 
buik  up  in  connection  with  our  State  University  at  Champaign.  But  don't 
stop  there.  Let  the  influence  of  that  work  extend  to  every  township  in  the 
way  of  an  enriched  course  of  study  in  the  township  union  graded  school  and 
the  result  will  be  that  more  boys  and  girls  will  go  to  the  university.  The  poor 
man  who  has  been  able  to  send  his  children  only  to  the  ungraded  district 
school  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  children  ^iven  the  best  education 
the  township  can  afford,  and  that  at  a  less  cost  to  his  rich  brother  than  here- 
tofore.   But  let  us  hear  the  remaining  arguments  for  consolidation. 

Sixth.  We  convey  the  pupils  to  and  from  the  school.  In  this  way  the  bet- 
ter health  of  the  child  is  secured.  No  wet  feet  and  clothing;  hence  no  colds 
and  less  sickness. 

Seventh.  Centralization  means  promptness  in  attendance;  pupils  always 
on  time,  no  tardiness.  Never  late  by  this  method;  and  promptness  is  fixed 
in  the  character  of  the  pupil. 

Eighth.  We  are  able  to  get  better  results  for  less  money.  One  central 
school  building  to  heat  and  Keep  in  repair  instead  of  eight  or  ten. 

Ninth.  It  solves  the  problem,  ''How  lo  Keep  the  Boys  on  the  Farm."  We 
bring  to  the  farm  that  which  he  goes  to  the  city  and  town  to  secure.  We  are 
giving  all  the  children  in  the  country  the  higher  educational  advantages  which 
mean  a  higher  citizenship  for  all. 

The  possibilities  in  this  last  reason  can  not  be  measured.  Such  a  school 
may  become  the  social  and  intellectual  center  of  the  community  life.  With  a 
library  room,  music,  debating  club,  etc.,  our  boys  and  girls  will  hesitate  to 
leave  home  and  such  a  school  for  the  excitement  of  a  city.    But  to  proceed — 

Tenth.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  country  get  only  such  edu- 
cational advantages  as  they  find  in  their  own  townships,  bo  if  we  would  for- 
ever secure  the  perpetuity  of  an  American  government  we  must  educate  the 
masses. 

11th.  If  the  farmer  means  what  he  says  when  he  asks  for  economy  in  the 
expenditure  of  public  money,  then  he  should  set  the  example  by  so  expend- 
ing the  large  outlay  of  money  for  educational  purposes  that  we  can  get 
value  received.  There  is  not  a  school  board  in  the  county  that  believes  we 
get  the  best  results  from  our  county  district  schools.  If  not,  let  us  apply  the 
remedy,  viz:    Centralization. 

Of  course  the  problem  of  consolidation  of  schools  hinges  on  transportation 
of  pupils  to  the  central  school.  This  will  bring  better  roads,  which  have  long 
been  needed  for  all  business.  The  farmers  can  get  their  milk  to  the  creamery 
because  there  is  money  in  it.  The  time  has  come  for  the  farmers  to  see  that 
there  is  also  money  in  it  for  their  boys  and  girls  to  get  the  best  educational 
start  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  more  complex  civilization. 

The  following  is  the  way  the  transportation  problem  is  solved  in  Trumbull 
county,  Ohio:  **The  board  divided  the  township  into  routes  for  conveying 
the  pupils.    There  are  eight  routes  which  were  let  to  the  lowest  bidder,  the 
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bidder  being  required  to  spve  bond  for  the  fulfillinfi:  of  the  contract  and  also 
for  good  conduct  of  himself  and  the  pupils  carriea,  and  further  to  provide 
good,  comfortable,  well  covered  vans  in  which  to  carrv  the  children.  Also 
to  furnish  blankets  and  robes  for  the  same.  The  eight  vans  carry,  on  the 
average,  about  twenty  pupils  each.  The  children  step  into  the  van  at  the 
roadside  and  are  set  down  upon  the  school  grounds.  .There  is  no  tramping 
through  snow  or  mud.  The  longest  distance  traveled  by  any  of  the  vans  is 
about  six  miles  and  the  shortest  about  three  miles.  The  average  cost  per  van 
per  day  is  $1.09.  The  carriers  are  required  to  have  the  children  on  the 
school  grounds  by  8:45  a.  m. ,  which  does  away  with  tardiness,  and  to  leave 
for  home  about  3:45  p.  m.  Our  school  has  been  in  session  several  months, 
and  we  are  where  we  can  make  a  fair  and  close  estimate  of  the  yearns  ex- 
penses. Taking  last  year  for  comparison  we  find:  Number  of  school  age  in 
township,  235*,  number  enrolled  in  school,  185;  average  daily  attendance. 
125;  cost  per  pupil  for  the  year,  $19.32.  Under  the  new  way:  Number  of 
school  age,  241;  number  enrolled  in  centra]  school,  190;  average  daily  at^ 
tendance,  165;  cost  per  pupil  for  the  year,  $15.^' 

This  is  for  one  county  only.  In  Kinfcsville  township,  Ashtabulu  county, 
they  report  as  follows:  Old  plan  (districts)  cost  $22.75  per  pupil  per  year; 
new  plan  (consolidated)  cost  912.25  per  pupil  per  year. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  a  svstem  of  transportation  in  a  township  in 
Portage  county,  Ohio:  '*The  school  house  is  centrally  located  in  the  town- 
ship. With  a  mile  radius  and  the  school  house  as  a  center  a  circle  h  drawn. 
All  scholars  who  live  within  this  ciicle  attend  school  at  their  own  expense. 
A  second  circle  is  drawn  with  a  mile  and  three-fourth*;  radius.  All  scholars 
who  live  in  the  belt  between  the  two  circles  receive  $1.00  each  per  month  to 
pay  for  their  transportation.  All  scholars  who  live  outside  the  second  circle 
receive  $3.00  each  per  month  for  their  transportation.  Each  school  family 
provides  for  its  own  transportation  in  its  own  way.  Transportation  in  this 
way  costs  the  township  less  than  half  when  hiring  vehicles.  Under  central- 
ization  and  this  system  of  transportation,  the  township  attendance  rose  from 
^  attendance  on  eight  schools  to  95  attendance  on  the  single  central  school. 
The  township  has  one  of  the  best  high  schools  in  the  state.  After  i>aying 
for  the  new  central  building  in  the  fifth  year  there  was  an  actual  saving  to 
the  township  of  $750.00.  For  the  present  year  there  was  a  saving  of  $1000.00 
over  what  was  expended  when  single  ungraded  schools  of  only  eight  grades 
and  this  when  they  now  pay  the  superintendent  $800  and  each  teacher  $50 
per  month,  and  the  high  school  assistant  $65  per  month,  and  run  a  kinder- 
garten extra.  ^' 

Now,  if  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  can  do  that 
i^hy  not  Illinois?  If  it  be  important  that  the  countr^r  boys  and  girls  ot  those 
states  be  given  the  benefit  of  tne  high  educational  facilities,  whj  not  the  youth 
of  this  state  have  the  same  opportunities?  Justly  have  we  prided  ourselves 
in  the  past  on  the  district  school.  Changing  conditions  of  life,  the  demands 
of  a  higher  civilization  demand  the  evolution  of  the  district  school— the 
people's  college — into  the  township  graded  school— the  people's  university. 
Sucn  an  evolution  must  come.  The  spirit  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
inspiration  of  grander,  nobler  things  in  national  thought  and  character  urge 
ns  to  make  the  most  of  our  opportunities.  With  consolidation  will  come 
better  roads,  daily  mail  delivery,  the  enrichment  of  country  life,  and  econ- 
omy in  the  expenditure  of  money  for  educational  purposes.  Let  all  think 
seriously  on  this.  Surely  the  intelligence  and  good  common  sense  of  the 
people  of  Illinois  can  solve  the  same  problem  under  like  conditions  as  the 
people  of  other  states.    I  thank  you  for  your  patience. 

DOES  OUR  PRESENT  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  GIVE  AS  MUCH  ENCOURAGEMENT 

TO  REMAIN  ON  THE  FARM  AS  IT  DOES  TO  ENTER  THE 

TRADES  OR  PROFESSIONS. 

Read  at  Wayne  County  Institute  by  Miss  Minnie  Kinff,  Fairfield. 

Some  have  gotten  the  impression  that  our  schools  of^oday  are  trying  to 
make  teachers  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  or  to  train  them  for  some  profession. 
But  they  are  those  who  have  not  carefully  observed  the  work  being  done  by 
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our  schools.  The  schools  are  to  educate  the  boys  and  jdrls,  to  help  each  one^ 
to  ^et  sufficient  learning:  that  he  may  be  able  to  help  himself.  The  thinef»> 
taught  in  our  schools  are  what  every  one  should  know,  whatever  his  occupa- 
tion may  be  after  he  leaves  school,  and  the  one  who  chooses  the  farm  lif& 
finds  a  great  many  things  which  he  has  learned  at  school  to  be  of  more  bene- 
fit to  him  than  it  would*  be  had  he  chosen  some  profession.  For  one  can  not 
enter  any  profession  without  special  training  for  that  particular  work.  The 
time  is  coming  when  the  successful  farmer  will  be  the  one  who  has  most 
learnin|?,  the  one  who  has  attended  some  agricultural  college  and  had  training- 
in  his  line  of  work  just  as  the  professional  man.  The  ipreat  difficulty  is  that 
too  many  rely  on  the  old  belief  that  but  little  learning  is  necessary  for  a  far- 
mer. We  find  few  farmers  who  think  that  the  boy  who  is  to  be  a  farmer- 
needs  as  broad  and  thorough  an  education  as  his  brothers  who  are  to  be  mer- 
chant, lawyer  or  minister.  There  are  too  many  who  think  that  farming  is  an 
affair  of  muscle  only,  and  that  the  best  farmer  is  he  who  labors  from  daylight 
to  dark  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year.  While  ever;^  hour  has  its- 
duties,  they  are  not  all  muscular,  and  the  farmer  who  would  wisely  succeed 
must  have  time  for  mental  improvement  as  well  as  for  physical  labor. 

To  dig  is  easily  learned,  but  to  learn  how,  where  and  when  to  dig  most  ef- 
fectively is  the  achievement  of  a  lifetime.     There  are  men  who  have  toiled 
early  and  late,  summer  and  winter,  with  great  energy  and  strength,  through* 
their  forty  years  of  manhood,  yet  have  faUed  to  secure  a  competence,  not  be- 
cause they  have  been  unfortunate,  as  they  are  apt  to  suppose,  but  because- 
they  lacked  the  knowledge  and  skill,  the  wisdom  and  science,  that  would, 
have  enabled  them  to  make  their  labor  tell  most  effectively.    They  have  been 
life-long  workers,  but  they  have  not  known  how  to  work  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage.   Each  of  them  has  planted  and  sowed  enough  to  have  sustained^ 
him  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  but  when  the  time  came  for  harvesting,  his- 
crops  were  deficient.    One  year  too  much  rain,  the  next  too  little,  now  the 
frostSj  then  the  insects  have  injured  his  crops  and  left  him  in  the  downhill  of 
life  still  toiling  for  a  livelihood. 

The  great  need  of  our  country  is  ag^ricultural  education,  through  which 
most  of  the  obstacles  which  we  now  encounter  in  farmin^r  can  be  overcome. 
To  know  how  to  farm  with  success  we  must  know  something  of  the  scientific- 
principles  of  farming.    The  man  who  knows  how  to  make  the  most  profit 
with  the  lea^t  amount  of  labor  and  capital,  who  understands  how  to  make  the- 
most  of  his  land  without  impoverishing  it,  is  truly  scientific. 

But  some  may  ask,  where  can  one  get  this  knowledge  f  The  * 'observation* 
work  or  nature  study,"  which  has  been  already  introduced  into  our  country 
schools  is  a  step  in  the  line  of  agricultural  education.  When  a  child  studies 
the  plants,  how  the^  grow,  what  promotes  or  hinders  their  growth,  when  he 
knows  the  composition  of  the  soil,  knows  what  part  of  the  plant  is  used  for- 
food  and  why;  knows  that  out  of  wheat  we  get  so  much  starch,  gluten,  and 
bran,  and  knows  something  of  the  way  corn  grows,  then  he  is  thoroughly  in- 
terested m  the  food  which  sustains  life. 

While  with  all  the  work  which  we  already  have  crowded  into  our  schools  we- 
can  give  only  a  short  time  to  these   sciences,  enough  can  be  given  to  arouse - 
the  cnild^s  interest  and  to  get  him  to  think,  and  when  we  have  done  this  it  is- 
all  we  can  do.    If  the  child  has  learned  to  think  for  himself  he  will  put  his 
thoughts  into  action. 

Some  have  formed  the  idea  that  our  schools  are  training  the  boys  and  girls- 
for  some  work  which  will  lead  them   away  from  our  country  homes  to  the 
city.    But  such  is  not  the  case.    Our  schools   are  to  fit  the  pupil  for  life;  to- 
develop  the  mental  and  moral  powers,  to  put  his  faculties  in  training,  to  in- 
spire him  with  the  high  motives  of  life. 

A  great  many  think  that  all  schoolwork  should  have  in  mind  the  future  oc- 
cupation of  the  pupil,  and  that  in  early  schooldays  he  should  select  his  voca- 
tion in  life  and  at  once  begin  to  prepare  for  it.  But  it  should  not  be.  for  in< 
our  country  we  find  few  persons  who  can  not  adjust  themselves  equally  welP 
to  a  number  of  employments  and  be  successful  in  whatever  occupation  they 
may  see  fit  to  choose.  The  teacher  or  even  the  parent  can  not  afford  to  train* 
the  child  for  a  certain  occupation. 
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A  good  eeneral  education  is  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  any  occupation, 
and  with  this  let  the  child  choose  for  himself  that  which  is  most  suited  to  his 
acquirements  and  tastes. 

BUBAL  LIBBABIES. 

Read  at  the  Farmers'  Institate  at  Amboy,  January  9,  by  Miss  Prances  LeHome.  of  EIkId* 
Chairman  Committee  on  Libraries  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs. 

I  was  very  glad  to  accept  voifr  invitation  to  meet  with  }rou  todav,  as  I  am 
so  much  interested  in  my  subject  that  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  allowed 
to  present  it. 

I  am  glad  to  follow  Hon.  Mr.  Griffin.  He  has  emphasized  even  more 
strongly  than  I  can  do  two  of  my  chief  points.  I  shall  take  his  words  as  my 
text  and  emphasize  two  ideas  he  presented:  "The  cities  of  the  United  States 
are  growing  at  the  expense  of  the  country/'  and  *'No  country  can  have  a 
strong  government  while  a  part  of  the  people  are  ignorant." 

It  may  be  we  do  not  need  to  talk  much  about  these  things  in  Lee  county* 
which  has  more  than  the  average  of  intelligence,  but  we  do  in  other  counties 
where  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  foreigners. 

In  Kane  county,  where  I  live,  for  instance,  the  orifirinal  settlers  were  of  a 
8Ui>erior  class  from  New  England  and  New  York.  Now  the  farms  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  are  sold  or  rented  to  foreigners  so  that  the  pupils  in  the  rural 
schools  many  of  them  hear  no  English  spoken  at  home. 

In  Cook  county,  between  Elgin  and  Chicago,  the  third  generation  are  now 
living  in  settlements  where  German  is  the  prevailing  language.  In  such 
neighborhoods  the  schools  are  poor  and  few  books  are  read. 

In  Lee  county  you  have  175  rural  schools  with  only  about  half  of  them  sup- 
plied with  libraries  and  few  of  them  with  any  sufficient  number  of  books. 

Pupils  in  these  schools  that  have  no  books  for  supplementary  reading  and 
reference,  have  not  half  the  material  they  need  for  the  education  you  desire 
to  give  them,  and  they  will  feel  the  effects  of  this  all  their  lives,  as  your  stock 
would  feel  the  effects  of  being  half  fed  while  young. 

Good  schools  and  plenty  of  good  reading  will  do  more  to  check  the  rush  of 
young  people  to  the  cities,  we  think,  than  any  other  plan.  There  is  no  life 
so  honest,  so  independent,  so  free  from  the  worry  and  rush  that  kills,  as  is 
that  of  the  farmer,  and  yet  we  find  the  young  people  turning  their  backs 
upon  the  farm  home  to  try  their  fortunes  ip  the  maa  rush  and  whirl  of  the 
city. 

I  come  before  you  today  to  tell  you  of  an  experiment  some  of  us  are  trying 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  solve  two  problems:  how  to  Americanize  our 
foreign  citizens;  how  to  keep  the  young  people  contented  on  the  farm. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me,  as  given  on  the  pro-am,  suggests  the  nature 
of  the  experiment'.  The  Woman's  Clubs  in  the  cities  gather  together  the 
books  from  their  homes  that  the  children  have  out^n^wn,  or  that  are  no 
longer  read^  and  send  them  in  libraries  of  fifty  each  into  the  rural  neighbor- 
hoods, placing  them  in  rural  postoffices,  or  stores,  or  railway  stations  and, 
most  commonly,  in  schoolhouses,  when  the  teacher  will  act  as  librarian. 

Kane  county  has  thirteen  of  these  libraries.  Champaign  county  ten.  Bureau 
county  three  and  McHenry  county  eight,  nearly  all  placed  within  a  year. 

In  the  last  named  county  two  enterprising  young  men,  who  have  charge  of 
Rchools  in  separate  townships,  have  received  each  four  libraries  from  the 
Woman's  Clubs  of  Riversioe,  La  Grange,  Oak  Park,  etc.,  and  are  circulat- 
ing them  with  a  view  of  arousing  an  interest  and  establishing  a  township 
library  in  each  township,  to  be  supported  by  the  two-mill  tax. 

After  givinga talk  on  this  subject  at  a  Farmers'  Institute  lately,  one  farmer 
says  to  me,  **Tour  committee  is  doing  good  work,  one  of  our  troubles  is 
that  our  men  want  to  go  to  town  every  evening  and  Sunday,  to  the  injury  of 
our  horses  and  the  unfitting  of  themselves  for  their  work  next  day.  If  tney 
have  interesting  books  at  home  I  believe  they  will  be  content  to  read,  as  al! 
that  many  of  them  want  is  change  and  entertainment,  which  the  books  will 
give." 
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Another  souree  from  -which  you  can  procure  a  library,  if  yon  wish,  is  the 
State  office  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Springffield,  where  you  can  apply  to 
Mr.  Hostetter,  as  you  will  see  by  the  notice  on  this  program.  There  are  fifty 
admirable  books,  sent  in  a  strong^  box  that  can  be  used  as  a  bookcase.  Many 
of  them  are  especially  suitable  for  the  use  of  farmers. 

Probably  every  home  represented  in  this  room*  has  all  the  reading  matter 
•desired,  but  doubtless  you  all  know  if  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  families  within 
your  reach  who  are  not  so  favored.  In  some  cases  these  are  intelligent  peo- 
ple, not  able  to  buy  the  books  and  magazines,  and  many  do  not  want  them, 
but  when  once  they  begin  to  read  are  as  eager  as  the  others.  In  both  cases 
the  young  people  are  probably  reading  the  cheap  and  harmful  books  and 
papers  that  are  sent  everywhere.  An  official  at  one  of  our  insane  asylums 
«aid  to  me  recently,  ''If  you  can  give  reading  matter  to  the  farmers'  wives, 
who  do  not  have  it  now,  I  believe  there  will  not  be  so  many  come  to  such  in- 
stitutions as  this." 

Do  you,  farmers  of  Lee /county,  want  any  of  these  libraries?  Can  you  give 
us  the  names  and  addresses  of  any  whom  you  think  will  take  charge  of  one  of 
themY  If  so,  you  can  either  send  them  to  me  in  El^in,  or  you  can  apply  to 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Parsons  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Law,  of  Dixon,  president  and  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Phidian  Art  Club,  or  to  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hartwell,  wife  of  your 
president,  who  represents  the  Dixon  Woman's  Club.  If  you  are  nearer  to 
Amboy  make  your  application  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Chase,  of  Amboy,  who  will  either 
:find  the  books  here  or  send  the  application  to  me.  We  may  ask  you  to  send 
your  wagon  for  the  books  to  such  place  as  we  shall  decide. 

The  result  of  your  receiving  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  of  these  libraries  will 
be  that  your  young  people  will  become  contented  at  home.  The  place  where 
the  books  are  kept  will  oecome  a  center  of  social  life,  where  the  youn^  peo- 
ple will  meet  to  read  and  talk  over  what  they  read.  The  average  intelligence 
of  the  county  will  be  much  higher.  It  will  on  that  account  become  a  desirable 
•county  for  residence,  and  you  can  sell  your  property  for  much  more  than  the 
average  price  within  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years,  and,  above  all,  your  homes 
will  be  happier  for  you  and  for  all  your  family. 

THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

ByR.  P.  Briegal.  of  the  Columbia  School,  Columbia.  Illinois,  before  the  Monroe  County 

Farmers'  Institute.  November  17. 1899. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Monroe  County  Farmers'  Institute.  Ladies 
«nd  Gentlemen: — The  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  is  a  subject  of 
such  importance  and  such  magnitude  that  volumes  may  be  written  upon  it. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  it  in  the  few  moments  which  I  shall  take 
for  my  talk.  However,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  farmers  of  Monroe  county 
on  the  fact  that  while  they  are  here  engaged  in  discussing  the  material  side 
of  the  farmer's  life  they  have  not  forgotten  the  intellectual  side  of  it.  Who 
will  deny  that  one  new  idea  concerning  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  welfare 
of  your  child  is  not  of  paramount,  yea,  greater  importance  than  a  new  idea 
about  the  methods  of  raising  wheat  or  the  rearing  of  cattlef  Many  of  our 
farmers  are  prone  to  look  upon  education  as  of  secondary  importance.  We 
are  raising  our  pumpkins  and  potatoes  large  enough,  but  our  brains  too 
small.  What  we  neea  is  a  higher  appreciation,  a  greater  realization  of  the 
value  of  education.  This  recalls  to  my  mind  that  beautiful  old  story  of  that 
aesthetic  and  cultured  people— the  ancient  Greeks.  Jupiter  of  Olympus  once 
summoned  before  him  the  greatest,  the  wisest  and  best  of  his  subjects  that 
he  might  place  upon  his  brow  the  Crown  of  Immortality.  The  painter  and 
the  sculptor  came  forward  and  told  how  they  created  a  love  for  the  beautiful. 
Jupiter  shook  his  head.  The  actor  told  how  he  purified  the  human  passions 
and  emotions.  The  poet  perpetuated  the  heroic  deeds  of  valiant  sons.  The 
orator  swayed  the  multitude  by  his  great  eloquence.  The  statesman  played 
the  great  game  of  state  in  which  the  pawns  were  living  men.  «fupiter 
frowned.  Observing  an  old  man  in  the  gathered  multitude  Jupiter  called 
upon  him  to  speak.  The  gray  haired  school  teacher  arose,  and  in  tremulous 
tones  replied:     **A11   these  were  once   my  pupils."    ** Crown  him!     Crown 
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him !  for  the  trae  and  faithful  teacher  deserves  the  hig^hest  eif t  in  my  power 
to  fifive."  What  a  noble  tribute  to  the  teacher  and  his  work!  What  a  value 
placed  upon  education! 

Fellow  farmers,  we  all  know  that  in  our  community  forty  or  Mty  ^ears  ago 
'most  anv  man  with  energy  could  succeed  very  well  in  an  afinricultural, 
mercantile  or  even  a  professional  vocation.  How  is  it  today f  The  race  for 
existence  has  become,  and  is  becoming  still  more  competitive.  Qnly  the 
fittest  survive.  If  the  demands  upon  our  education  in  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  have  so  vastly  increased,  how  will  it  be  in  twenty-five  years  hence,, 
when  your  son  and  your  daughter  will  be  an  active  participant  m  the  great 
race  for  human  existence Y  He  will  ^o  forth  to  battle  in  tnat  armor  which 
you  have  prepared  and  clothed  him  in.  He  will  be  weighed  in  the  balance;, 
shall  he  be  found  wanting? 

The  question  for  us  then  is,  '*Wbat  can  we  do  to  still  further  improve  tho 
country  schoolf  What  can  you  farmers  do  to  bring  about  this  resultf"  In 
this  State  we  have  the  district  i>lan.  Leave  your  school  districts  as  large  as 
they  are.  There  is  a  tendency  in  this  county  to  divide  up  school  districts. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  not  a  good  plan.  A  small  district  means  little  monev 
to  spend  for  school  purposes,  and  little  money  usually  means  a  poor  schooL 
Enough  money  brings  a  school  house  of  the  right  kind,  good  furniture,  long 
term,  a  good  teacher,  satisfied  patrons  in  short  success.  Then  again,  in  a 
school  of  ten  or  fifteen  pupils  the  proper  spirit  is  lacking.  There  are  not 
enough  pupils  in  each  class  to  promote  a  healthy  school  emulation. 

Provide  for  your  children  a  good,  warm,  comfortable  and  attractive  school 
house  with  modem  apparatus  and  school  supplies.  You  all  know  what  an 
advantage  it  is  on  the  farm  to  have  suitable  tools  and  machinery,  so  do  not 
expect  your  teacher  to  get  along  without  the  labor-saving  and  time-savinsp 
supplies.  Look  to  the  outhouses  and  the  water  supply  that  the  moral  as  weu 
as  the  physical  welfare  of  the  child  does  not  suffer.  Have  good  roads  to  the 
school  house.  Take  your  children  to  school  in  a  vehicle  when  the  leather  is 
bad.    You  are  earning  good  wages  while  so  occupied. 

Last,  but  not  least,  hire  a  good  teacher.  You  will  ask,  what  is  a  good 
teacherf  How  may  we  know  a  good  teacherf  Generally  speaking,  all  of 
our  teachers  are  good.  Here  again  t>nlv  the  fittest  survive.  Poor  teachers 
are  constantly  weeded  out,  and  among  the  beginners  only  the  best  are  beine 
admitted  to  the  profession  by  superintendents.  When  you  have  a  good 
teacher  pay  her  good  wages.  Give  her  your  moral  support.  Speak  well  of 
her  whenever  you  can.  Let  her  know  when  she  is  doinj?  well.  These  things 
encourage  her,  and  will  in  the  end  redound  to  the  benefit  of  your  child.  Visit 
the  school.  Let  it  be  known  that  you  are  interested  in  the  school,  and  in  the 
work  of  your  child.  .  Encourage  school  exhibitions,  debates,  spelling  matches, 
reading  circles,  etc.  Allow  your  children  to  take  part  in  them.  Such  exper- 
iences '^round  out"  a  country  pupil,  and  give  him  more  of  that  polish,  which 
his  isolated  condition  otherwise  tends  to  deprive  him  of.  Encourage  school 
libraries.  No  new  innovation  in  the  country  school  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
done  as  much  good  as  the  introduction  of  a  suitable  school  library.  Appro- 
priate annually,  five,  ten  or  twenty  dollars  for  this  purpose  if  the  money  can 
not  be  raised  any  other  way.  The  district  should  own  the  library.  MaKe  the 
school  the  intellectual  center  around  which  thci  educational  forces  in  the  dis- 
trict revolve.  Elect  good  intelligent  men  to  the  office  of  school  director.  Do 
not  carry  your  petty  differences  and  personal  prejudices  into  the  school,  nor 
allow  them  to  enter  into  school  politics. 

You  farmers  are  the  most  fortunate  people  in  the  world  in  at  least  one  re- 
spect. You  are  living  where  you  can  raise  honest,  industrious  and  virtuous 
boys  and  girls,  on  a  farm.  The  world  needs  your  sons  and  daughters  to  fill 
the  responsible  positions,  to  furuish  the  industry  and  moral  stamina  in  our 
fabric  of  social  economy.  Do  not  therefore  neglect  to  equip  them  with  that 
other  requisite,  intellectual  fitness.  Educate  your  child  the  best  your  means 
will  allow.  And  rest  assured  that  when  your  locks  are  sprinkled  with  age, 
and  you  are  soon  to  be  called  to  your  reward,  a  comfortinfi:  and  consoling 
thought  will  bo  that  you  have  left  your  child  a  heritage,  the  best  of  all,  a 
good  education. 
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THE  FARM  AS  A  HBAN8  OF  EARLY  TRAINING. 

Paper  read  at  Johnson  Connty  Farmers'  Institute,  New  Bumside,  111..  Not.  6, 1899.  by  Mrs. 
G.  B..Murrah,  President  of  Creal  Sprines  College.  Greal  Sprinss,  111. 

In  the  disoassion  of  **The  Farm  as  a  Means  of  Early  Training,'*  I  must  be 
|>ermitted  to  draw  my  oonclnsions  from  a  model  farm  with  model  surround- 
ings, and  to  consider  training  as  a  triculture. 

It  it  be  true  that  our  early  training  leaves  strongest  impress  upon  us,  deter- 
mining to  a  great  extent  our  success  or  failure  in  mature  age,  then  it  may  be 
of  some  interest  to  know  what  are  some  of  the  results  that  we  may  expect 
from  such  training,  and  what  influence  it  may  have  on  the  life  and  the  cnar- 
<acter  of  the  individual. 

FRSBDOMi 

In  all  training  freedom  is  a  necessary  element.  Man  is  bom  free.  He  loves 
the  pure  air,  the  sunshine^  the  morning  breeze,  the  evening  zephyr.  He  de- 
lights in  the  forest  excursion,  the  chase,  liberty  of  physical  exertion  and  vocal 
expression.  All  these  are  conducive  to  health  and  growth.  They  develop 
muscle,  give  lung  volume,  invigorate  the  circulation,  quicken  the  sensibilities. 
To  the  youth  how  delightful  the  chorus  of  birds,  how  pleasant  the  cool  shade, 
the  clear  brook.  How  beautiful  the  colors  of  lawn,  tree,  and  flower.  These 
influences  continually  about  him  make  him  contented,  happy,  both  important 
conditions  of  healthy  growth.  Nature  also  furnishes  manifold  lessons  of  in- 
dustry in  the  busy  life  of  her  creatures  buzzing  and  chirping  around  the  path- 
way of  the  child.  He  learns  of  latent  power  in  the  unfolding  bud,  of  a 
mighty  force  in  the  bursting  storm.  To  him  these  are  wonderful  manifesta- 
tions, lifting  the  soul  into  touch  with  the  soul-divine,  which  pervades  all  na- 
ture. 

TIME. 

On  the  farm  there  is  time  for  growth,  time  for  sleep,  time  for  exercise,  time 
^or  study.  The  distractions  of  society  are  avoided.  Evenings  are  apt  to  be 
spent  in  rest  or  study.  The  year  half  devoted  to  physical  activities,  half  to 
literary  pursuits,  each  in  its  turn  fumiShing  rec]*eation  for  the  other,  has  a 
tendency  to  balance  mind  and  body.  This  balancing  is  very  important  in 
•child  growth,  furnishing  physical  strength  to  support  the  period  of  study ,and 
mental  alertness  to  direct  the  labor  of  home  and  field.  The  rural  home  and 
surroundings  furnish  a  perfect  gymnazium  for  the  child.     In  the  directing  of 

g roper  activities  of  body,  no  system  of  calisthenics  has  ever  equaled  farm  la- 
or  in  promoting  heal thv  growth  of  body;  while  the  proper  relations  of  parts 
in  standing,  sitting,  walking,  are  a  part  of  the  mother  training  in  any  model 
iiome. 

The  town  or  village  school  may  have  a  well  graded  course  of  study,  profi- 
-cient  instructors,  costly  buildings  and  ample  equipments,  yet,  if  there  be  no 
gymnasium,  the  fullest  culture  expected  from  such  advantages  can  not  be 
secured.  The  body  must  bear  up  the  mind  in  all  its  activities,  and  if  it  have 
not  proper  exercise,  it  becomes  an  imperfect  support.  With  poor  advantages 
for  exercise,  often  not  even  a  play  ground,  the  school  walk  no  further  than 
across  lots,  no  wonder  that  children  come  out  of  the  school  thin  and  pale. 
Not  so  in  the  rural  school  where  fields  and  hill-slopes  are  the  athletic 
grounds.    The  body  is  vigorous  and  the  mind  properly  supported. 

TRUSTINESS. 

A  most  important  element  of  character  is  trustiness.  This  is  developed 
naturally  in  agricultdral  pursuits.  The  regular  performance  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  each  member  of  the  home  begets  a  habit  of  industry.  In  the  child  it 
develops  habits  of  trustworthiness  in  work  and  in  study,  determining  largely 
the  success  in  the  mastery  of  fundamental  branches  in  the  rural  school. 
This  element  of  character  becomes  more  and  more  prominent  in  college  life, 
n^here  a  large  per  cent  of  those  who  may  be  depended  upon  in  class  and 
society  are  boys  and  girls  from  the  country. 
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Few  farmers  can  afford  to  have  their  children  idle.  The  most  successful 
Are  those  who  know  best  how  to  utilize  all  the  forces  at  their  command. 
The  early  service  of  children  not  only  adds  to  the  pro<^ucin^  power  of  the 
home,  but  it  develops  habits  of  industry  in  the  child  which  are  conducive  to 
both  health  and  growth,  and  which  are  easily  transferred  from  body  to  mind 
when  the  occasion  demands.  Children  who  are  "diligfent  in  business*'  at 
home  and  in  the  rural  school,  make  our  best  pupils  in  college  and  the  most 
reliable  members  of  society.  In  short,  they  make  men  and  women  who  may 
"be  depended  upon  in  home,  church  and  state. 

HARDINESS  OF  BODT. 

Tasking  a  muscle  to  its  utmost  develops  toughness  of  sinew.  This  tasking 
must  be  done  on  the  farm.  Planting,  growing  time,  harvest,  storing  time — 
■a\\  these  require  steady  work  and  vigorous  action.  Such  activity  as  develops 
hardiness  of  body  is  closely  allied  to  that  mental  activity  which  produces 
stren^h  of  intellect.  The  boy  whose  childhood  has  been  given  up  to  easy 
pursuits  and  much  leisure  is  poorly  qualified  to  bear  the  mental  strain  of 
a  college  course  of  study.  Not  so  with  the  boy  on  the  farm.  Accustomed 
early  to  difficult  tasks  he  grows  more  and  more  hardy  as  these  tasks  are 
multiplied;  and  in  study  he  is  apt  to  manifest  a  mental  persistence  which  is 
•constantly  reinforced  by  his  physical  powers  of  endurance. 

INDEPENDENCE. 

The  farmer  is  independent.  He  grows  all  necessary  food  products,  has 
them  freeh,  in  variety  and  abundance.  He  knows  notning  of  the  unrest  of 
the  man  who  consumes  as  rapidly  as  he  earns.  He  experiences  not  the  soli- 
•citude  of  the  man  who  has  spent  his  last  dollar  and  knows  not  where  he  may 
earn  the  next.  Nothing;  of  the  distress  of  the  wage  earner  when  sickness  or 
other  calamity  befall  him  and  he  out  of  employment.  However  much  may 
be  said  of  the  '*hard  times"  of  the  farmer,  even  admitting  that  present  legis- 
lation is  against  him,  still  he  is  independent.  If  alert,  he  constantly  grows  a 
surplus,  and  may  exchange  it  for  materials  of  clothini^  and  shelter.  His 
children  are  taught  to  be  self-reliant,  to  store  necessities  for  the  future. 
They  feel  an  air  of  contentment  in  the  home,  and  learn  to  exercise  a  wise 
forethought  for  themselves  and  those  depending  upon  them  for  support. 

ECONOMT. 

Removed  from  the  temptations  to  a  useless  expenditure  of  money,  the  far- 
mer's child  is  not  apt  to  form  the  habit  of  spending  money.  The  family  must 
economize  if  they  succeed,  not  only  in  their  expenditures,  but  in  the  close 
employment  of  their  time,  and  in  the  consumption  of  products.  This  is  a 
most  valuable  training  for  children.  They  easily  transfer  time  saving  in 
work  to  close  application  in  study,  and  do  not  expect  to  spend  or  consume 
money  or  its  equivalent  in  a  useless  way.  In  college,  boys  and  girls  from  the 
•country  give  little  trouble  in  firdvemment,  for  they  are  usually  employed  in  a 
useful  way.  The^  can  usually  complete  their  classical  course  on  a  small 
dowry,  often  earning  their  expenses. 

SUPERIORITY  OF  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Public  sentiment  is  largely  in  favor  of  the  town  school,  and  not  a  few  of 
our  people  are  outspoken  in  disparaging  the  country  school.  In  some  dis- 
tricts in  the  southern  part  of  our  state,  farmers  move  periodically— into  town 
in  the  fall,  out  of  town  in  the  spring.  They  leave  or  sell  at  a  sacrifice,  crops, 
live  stock,  and  forego  the  opportunity  of  improving  houses,  lands,  fences  and 
bams  through  the  winter  months,  all  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  being  pa- 
trons of  town  schools.  These  good  people  crowd  into  tenant  houses,  crowd 
their  children  into  the  schools,  and  have  them  taught  at  public  expense,  while 
all  their  taxable  property  is  elsewhere.  This  has  grown  to  be  a  great  injus- 
tice to  the  regular  or  lawful  patrons  of  the  schools;  but  it  does  even  greater 
harm  to  the  man  who  thus  intrudes  himself  into  the  town  school. 
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In  fact  the  town  school,  in  many  respects,  is  inferior  to  the  rural  school,  or 
the  rural  school  may  be  made  to  answer  the  demand  for  a  common  education 
in  a  better  way: 

First — Emulation  is  easier  in  the  rural  school.  The  voung^er  pupils,  being^ 
in  the  same  room  as  the  older  ones,  have  continually  before  tnem  the  work  of 
the  older  pupils.  While  they  do  not  understand  all  that  is  passing,  they,  ob- 
serving the  pleasure  of  the  older  ones  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  teacher,  are 
stimulated  in  the  preparation  of  present  work,  and  receive  an  additional  im- 
pulse toward  efforts  for  promotion. 

Second — The  course  of  study  is  not  crowded  in  the  rural  school,  too  much 
is  not  undertaken,  more  time  is  given  to  fundamentals,  less  or  none  to  a 
smattering  of  the  higher  branches.  In  the  town  school,  the  coveted  prize  is 
the  diploma;  in  the  rural  school  the  goal  of  ambition  is  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  fundamental  branches. 

Pupils  who  do  thorough  work  in  model  rural  schools  can  be  admitted  to  col- 
lege— academic  work. 

Third — Advancement  in  study  is  not  apt  to  be  ahead  of  physical  growth  in  ' 
the  rural  school.    The  farm  is  the  gymnasium,  axes,  shovels,  and  saws  being 
the  dumb-bells.    Exercise  being  vigorous,  study  is  vigorous. 

Fourth — ^Preference  in  moral  influence  is  given  to  the  rural  school  without 
question.  All  the  vices  that  linger  around  the  traffic  in  intoxicants  and  ema- 
nate from  it,  are  so  many  object  lessons  to  familiarize  the  child  with  sin.  For 

''Seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

Would  that  the  moral  atmosphere  of  some  of  our  village  streets  mi&'ht  be 
renovated,  and  the  light  of  peace  and  purity  shine  into  all  places  darkened 
by  sin  and  blackened  by  iniquity. 

CROOKEDNESS. 

An  unfortunate  adjustment  of  things  is  imminent.  Farms  are  being  de- 
serted or  left  to  poor  management.  Large  tracts  of  land  remain  unoccupied: 
yet  towns  are  crowded,  cities  are  crowded,  beggars  are  at  the  door,  and 
tramps  and  bums  roam  at  will.  The  fact  is,  we  have  been  educating  and  leg- 
islating away  from  the  farm.  A  great  tide  of  young  people  have  been  press- 
ing into  the  professions  and  the  shops;  farming,  tne  chief  business  of  the 
country  is  belittled;  the  home  overlooked. 

Youn^  men  and  young  women  who  could  adorn  the  teacher's  profession, 
are  taking  ''short  cuts"  for  the  office  or  the  shop.  Girls  whose  intelligent 
service  is  needed  in  the  home,  are  posing  for  "a  six  pence"  in  the  doorwav 
of  a  candy  shop.  Young  men  leave  fine  opportunities  on^the  farm  for  afourtn 
class  position  at  measuring  rags  and  weighing  bacon.  Many  joung  ladies 
who  are  plodding  at  housework  would  succeed  at  music  or  painting.  The 
only  remedy  for  all  this  crookedness  is  education  in  its  fullest  sense.  Develop 
the  boy  and  girl  in  the  three-fold  sense — body,  mind  and  spirit,  then  let  them 
follow  the  strongest  leadings  of  their  nature,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  success- 
ful and  happy. 

The  tendency  to  disparage  the  country  church  is  most  hurtful.  Indeed  it 
is  true  in  many  villages  that  religious  services  are  made  so  commonplace  that 
the  youth  lose  their  reverence  for  them,  while  the  large  but  less  frequent 
gathering  in  the  country,  often  wields  a  wonderful  influence  for  good.  Turn- 
ing into  rural  pursuits,  those  in  the  trades  and  professions  who  have  mistaken 
callings,  would  add  materially  to  the  producing  power  of  the  country,  and  be 
a  cure  for  many  ills.  The  over-crowaing  of  any  one  occupation  sets  adrift 
many  unfortunate  ones  who  suffer  in  their  misguided  efforts  to  find  easy  liv- 
ing. The  world  is  full  of  restless  spirits  who  seem  determined  to  secure  a 
livelihood  without  any  effort  to  produce  capital. 

Let  a  millionare  make  an  appropriation  for  the  public  benefit,  and  a  host 
of  money  hunters  apply  for  a  commission  to  carry  the  money  to  the  proper 
place.    Let  a  public  work  be  opened,  and  a  throng  of  wage  earners  nock  to 
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the  scene,  often  leaving  behind  opportunities  for  better  support  than  they 
g'ain.  These  restless  spirits  need  to  settle  homes  in  the  rural  districts,  where 
tney  may  contribute  to  the  producins:  power  of  the  country^  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  free  air,  plain  food,  and  common-sense  instruction  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  WORK  TO  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM. 

Extract  from  an  address  delivered  by  Frank  H.  Hall,  Jacksonville,  111.,  at  the  Kane  County 

Farmers'  Irstitute,  Geneva,  111.,  Feb.  7. 1900. 

Recofrnizing  the  vocational  interests  of  pupils  is  not  narrowing  in  its  ef- 
fects. It  is  quite  the  reverse.  There  are  hundreds  of  pupils  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  who  will  leave  the  rural  schools  never  to  return,  at  the  close  of  the 
present  term,  who  would  gladly  go  back  for  one,  two,  or  even  three  winters, 
if  they  could  there  be  taught  the  elements  of  agricultural  science.  Should 
they  go  back  because  of  the  vocational  bearing  of  the  work  done,  and  remain 
three  winters  more  in  school,  they  would  be  oroader  and  stronger  in  every 
way.  A  small  portion  only  of  the  time  would  be  devoted  to  that  which  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  agriculture.  This  being  given  as  an  appetizer,  and  en- 
ergizer,  they  would  work  vigorously  along  other  lines  as  well.  Someone  haa 
said:  ^^Purpose  directs  energy,  and  purpose  makes  energy."  Once  let  the 
boy  feel  the  influence  of  worKing  for  a  life  purpose,  even  though  that  pur- 
pose be  nothing  higher— what  is  higherf— than  that  of  making  himself  into  a 
self-supporting  and  helpful  citizen,  by  * 'tickling  the  earth  with  a  hoe,  and 
making  it  laugh  with  a  harvest" — once  let  him  feel  this  influence,  and  he's  a 
new  boy.  He's  been  born  again.  He  puts  off  the  old.  He  puts  on  the  new, 
and  he  girds  himself  for  the  oattle  with  the  weeds  and  his  own  small  vices. 
I  have  myself  seen  such  transformations.  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  Give  a 
boy  that  which  he  knows  and  feels  will  be  helpful  to  him  in  his  chosen  voca- 
tion, and  straightway  he  wants  that  along  with  it,  which  will  be  helpful  to 
him  as  a  citizen,  as  a  man.  You  can  not  give  him  much  of  value  if  you  at- 
tempt to  give  it  the  other  way  about.  He  instinctively  refuses  what  you,  as 
as  an  educator,  have  to  offer,  until  you  have  presented  that  which  leads  di* 
rectly  and  unmistakably  to  some  bread-winning  activity.  He  doesn't  pro- 
pose to  be  cultured  and  starve  to  death.  His  living  being  prospectively  pro- 
vided for,  he  trusts  you  as  a  leader.  He  remains  in  school.  He  does  many 
times  as  much  in  the  so-called  culture  studies  as  he  otherwise  would  have 
done.  Thus,  thoughts  of  vocation  in  the  school  are  not  narrowing  in  their 
effect.    They  arouse  interest.    They  lead  to  activity,  enthusiasm  and  breadth. 

But  what  of  agricultural  science  shall  be  taught  in  the  rural  school  f 

Says  Ex-Governor  W.  D.  Hoard:  **I  know  of  nothing  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  average  country  school  that  tends  in  any  manner  whatever  to  encour- 
age a  farmer's  boy  to  be  a  farmer.  On  the  contrary  very  much  that  ia 
taught  therein,  rather  leads  him  to  believe  that  there  is  not  sufficient  scope 
for  his  intellect  and  ambition  in  agriculture."  (Let  us  at  least  teach  him 
that  there  is  sufficient  scope  for  his  intellect  and  ambition  in  agriculture.) 
**I  would  have  our  country  schools  in  particular,"  continues  Gov.  Hoard, 
'* teach  agricultural  chemistry.  I  woula  have  them  teach  the  scholars  the 
meaning  of  all  those  terms  which  are  now  so  generally  used  in  the  discussion 
of  agpricultural  questions.  It  would  have  been  worth  much  to  me,"  says  the 
Governor,  ''had  I  been  taught  at  an  early  age  the  meaning  of  carbohydrates, 
protein  compounds,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  etc.,  and  the  relation  of  these 
substances  to  the  business  of  every  day  farming." 

Surely  the  young  man  ought  to  learn  in  school  something  of  the  chemical 
elements  that  go  to  build  up  the  plant  which  he  proposes  to  cultivate.  He 
should  know  which  of  these  come  from  the  soil  and  which  from  the  atmos- 
phere. He  should  know  which  of  the  soil  elements  have  a  money  value  as 
plant  food  and  which  have  not.  He  should  learn  to  talk  intelligently  con- 
cerning the  conservation  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  the  physical  and  the 
chemical  effects  of  fertilizers;  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  foods;  the 
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fertilizing  effects  of  mulching  and  of  snow;  fermentation  in  the  man  are  pile, 
in  the  silo,  in  the  vinegar  barrel,  in  the  cream  vat,  and  in  the  bread  pan.  He 
should  be  taught  the  views  of  the  educated  veterinarian  concerning  wolf^s 
teeth,  the  burning  of  the  lampas,  chest- founder,  the  losing  of  the  cud,  and 
hollow  horn. 

He  will  not  know  so  much  about  these  things  as  do  the  advanced  pupils  of 
the  agricultural  department  at  Champaign,  but  he  may  know  enough  to  be- 
come interested  in  them.  Once  thoroughly  interested,  he  may  himself  be- 
come a  pupil  in  Prof.  Davenport^s  classes.    Who  can  tellf 

The  agricultural  science  in  the  rural  schools  may  not  be  taught  after  the 
most  approved  methods,  and  yet  be  of  immeasurable  value.  If  only  the 
pupils  eould  go  out  of  the  school  able  to  read,  and  desirous  of  reading,  the 
best  parts  of  the  best  agricultural  papers,  and  the  bulletins  that  are  issued 
from  the  Experiment  Station,  the  benefits  to  the  farmers  as  a  class  would  be 
beyond  measure.  Little  libraries  (ilot  all  farm  books  either,  my  teacher 
friends) ,  little  libraries  would  be  found  in  the  farm  houses,  and  in  the  long 
winter  evenings  the  farmer  and  his  sons  would  sometimes  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Prof.  Henry,  Prof.  Forbes  or  Prof.  Davenport.  All  the  work  of  the  farm 
would  show  intelligent  management.  The  amount  of  jobless  labor,  the  curse 
of  the  world,  would  be  greatly  diminished.  Each  young  farmer,  happy  in 
bis  work,  might  hope  to  be.  the  world's  benefactor  by  making  two  bliuies  of 
grass  grow  where  one  grew  before. 

Why  is  not  such  work  done  in  the  rural  schools?  Simply  because  the 
teachers  do  not  know  how  to  do  it.  The  traditional  course  has  been  modified 
less  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  The  environment  of  the  pupils  and  the 
prospective  vocation  of  certain  classes,  as  has  been  shown,  have  been  wisely 
taken  into  the  account  in  the  curricula  of  the  public  schools  of  the  cities. 
But  the  special  environment  of  the  children  on  the  farm,  and  the  vocational 
needs  of  prospective  farmers  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  overlooked. 

The  rural  schools  have  taken  their  cue  from  the  city  schools.  The  work  in 
the  latter  is  planned  for  pupils  with  an  environment  of  brick  and  mortar. 
The  vocational  trend  of  the  city  schools  is  towards  the  professions,  towards 
mereantile  life,  and,  more  recently  through  the  introduction  of  manual 
training,  towards  the  mechanic  arts.  The  city  high  schools  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  colleges,  the  technical  schools  and  the  universities.  The  link 
that  should  connect  the  rural  school  with  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
university  is  wholly  wanting. 

In  the  year  189&-7  the  university  offered  to  the  young  farmers  of  this  State 
a  ** winter  school  of  agaric ulture."  From  all  this  great  State  in  which  agri- 
culture is  a  main  industry,  from  Cairo  to  the  Wisconsin  line,  and  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Indiana  line,  only  fifteen  students  were  found  who  cared  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  (It  is  quite  possible  that  half  of  these 
were  from  Champaign  county.)  The  next  year  the  number  increased  to 
twenty-three. 

The  trouble  is  not  that  the  course  offered  is  an  inferior  one.  It  is  not  that 
the  boys  who  will  remain  on  the  farm  are  incapable  of  receiving  the  instruc- 
tion provided  for  them.  It  is  because  the  connecting  link  is  wanting — the 
link  that  should  join  the  farm  home  through  the  rural  school  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  How  may  this  link  be  supplied f  Pardon  my  boldness  in 
Attempting  to  answer  this  question. 

There  is  a  pedagogical  department  at  Champaign  and  an  agricultural  de- 
partment. Is  not  a  union  of  these  possible,  out  of  which  there  might  be  bom 
a  regiment  of  teachers  for  the  rural  schools,  teachers  familiar  with  at  least  a 
few  of  the  elementary  facts  of  agricultural  science;  who  would  go  out  into 
the  schools  of  our  State  and  put  the  needed  link  into  the  chain?  This  done, 
and  the  university  would  reach  and  favorably  infiuence  hundreds  of  the  fu- 
ture farmers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  it  reaches  one  now.  It  would 
thus  reach  the  **rank  and  file" — the  young  men  who  are  soon  to  take  charge 
of  affairs  on  the  home  farm,  and  the  young  women  who  are  to  contribute 
their  lives  to  social  service  mainly  in  a  rural  home. 
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Will  it  payY  Why,  the  intelligent  handling  of  milk,  the  saving  of  one-half 
the  potash,  phosphoric  aoid  and  nitrogen  that  are  now  being  wasted  in  the 
manure  pile,'judioioa8  feeding  and  breeding  of  stock,  would  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  of  Ilnnois  in  a  single  year  enough  beyond  what 
they  now  receive  to  paint  all  the  farm  buildings,  to  repair  the  fences,  to  mow 
the  weeds  along  the  roadside,  to  put  fresh  paper  upon  the  walls  of  the  houses, 
to  buy  the  necessary  books  for  the  children  and  replace  in  the  treasury  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  every  bond  illegally  hypothecated  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Globe  Savings  Bank!  Will  it  payf  A  thousand  times,  yes,  and  in 
more  ways  than  one — in  something  besides  mere  dollars  and  cents.  It  will  give 
culture — not  culture  for  culture's  sake,  but  culture  for  use:  culture  that  shall 
enable  its  possessor  to  contribute  more  to  the  comforts  of  nis  own  home  and 
to  the  well-being  of  society  thru  he  otherwise  would  have  done. 

Are  the  pupils  and  the  people  ready  for  the  putting  of  this  link  into  the 
educational  chainf  Ready  and  waiting.  Upon  this  point  I  speak  with  posi- 
tiveness.  Twelve  years  of  work  along  these  lines  in  a  rural  school,  twelve 
years  as  a  schoolmaster  in  close  touch  with  the  children  of  farmers  and  dairy- 
men— young  people  who  expect  soon  to  take  the  places  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers  on  the  farms;  many  of  whom  are  now  tilling^  the  soil,  milking  the 
cows  and  rearing  families  in  this  and  adjoining  counties — twelve  years  oi  pe- 
culiar and  interesting  experience  in  Kane  county,  make  me  know  that  the 
young  people  in  the  rural  schools  will  welcome  and  appreciate  this  kind  of 
instruction— make  me  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  dovs  and  girls  who  are 
leaving  the  schools  now  and  who  would  remain  if  this  kind  of  instruction 
could  be  provided  near  their  homes — remain,  and  along  with  the  somewhat 
technical  instruction  would  receive  more  of  general  reading,  more  of  history, 
more  of  literature,  more  of  civil  government,  and  become  thereby  broader 
and  more  efficient  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

The  normal  schools,  too,  should  assist  in  this.  On  this  point  let  me  quote 
again  from  one  who  will  oe  recognized  as  an  authority  by  the  teachers — 
Samuel  T.  Dutton,  of  Brookline,  Mass.  He  says:  ** Farmers  in  the  East  can 
no  longer  raise  corn  and  wheat  at  a  profit;  but  if  skilled  in  the  arts  of  horti- 
culture and  if  versed  in  agricultural  chemistry,  they  may  find  in  their  own 
local  markets  an  abundant  return  for  their  labors.  Why  should  not  agri- 
cultural chemistry  be  taught  in  our  normal  schoolsf  Why  should  not  special 
schools  for  young  farmers  be  established  to  foster  our  great  natural  industryf 
Something  has  been  done  by  private  munificence  and  industrial  corporations 
in  planting  trade  schools.  &ut  the  time  has  come  when  the  State  must  meet 
this  issue  promptly  and  generously,  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  nations 
■of  Europe." 

Our  normal  schools  are  provided  for  at  the  public  expense.  The  farming 
interest  contiibutes  largely  to  their  support.  It  is  but  just  that  the  specitu 
needs  of  prospective  farmers  should  be  recognized  in  the  equipment  of  the 
teachers  that  are  sent  out  from  them. 

Were  I  talking  to  a  body  of  teachers  I  should  now  take  up  my  manuscript 
and  bow  myself  out.  But  to  farmers  there  is  need  of  another  word.  The 
public  schools,  inoludinc  the  university,  were  never  better  than  today.  The 
movement  in  thbse,  as  elswhere,  has  ever  been  forward,  not  backward.  They 
deserve  your  cordial,  generous  support.  There  is  little,  if  anything,  in  the 
curricula  that  oufifht  to  be  omitted.  It  is  all  practical  in  the  highest  and  best 
«ense  of  the  term.  The  sins  of  the  teachers  are  mainly  sins  of  omission, 
rather  than  sins  of  commission,  and  no  one  is  more  anxious  to  correct  any 
wrong  tendency  than  the  teachers  themselves.  We  must  not  for  a  moment 
regard  all  culture  that  does  not  bear  directly  on  agriculture  as  useless  for  the 
prospective  farmer.  Well  bred  Berkshires  are  fine,  but  there  is  other  music 
than  Berkshire  music  that  may  well  receive  a  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
young  people.  Drawing  is  a  mode  of  expression  which  may  be  as  useful  to 
the  farmer  as  to  the  mechanic.  On  its  artistic  side  it  has  something  for  you 
and  something  for  me  and  more  for  our  children.  The  school  library  is  as 
important  as  are  the  blackboard  and  crayon.  In  it  should  be  found,  side  by 
side,  books  of  information  and  books  of  inspiration.  The  child  on  the  farm 
as  well  as  the  child  in  the  city  should  be  given  the  open  door  to  the  larger 
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libraries  that  are  being:  so  generously  provided .  He  should  not  simply  learn 
to  read,  but  he  should  learn  what  to  read.  He  should  acquire  a  love  for 
reading.  He  should  be  brouG'ht  into  touch  with  the  great  world  books,  with 
history  and  biography,  with  literature  and  with  the  love  and  pathos  and 
humor  of  the  best  prose  and  poetry.  To  do  this  he  must  be  generously  pro- 
vided with  books,  both  in  the  school  and  in  the  home.  Lioeral  provision 
must  be  made  for  the  library  of  the  rural  public  school.  You  may  safely  fol- 
low the  lead  of  your  county  superintendent  and  your  teachers  in  this  as  in- 
deed in  most  matters  pertaining  to  the  school  life  of  the  child.  Sometime, 
perhaps,  there  will  be  a  larger  proportion  of  male  teachers  in  the  rural  schools, 
and  these  may  be  better  equipped  for  making  the  school  life  touch  the  farm 
life.  But  this  is  not  all  that  is  necessary.  Not  onlv  should  some  of  the 
school  work  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  farm  worK,  but  life  on  the  farm 
should  through  the  schools  and  the  churches  and  the  farmers'  institutes  and 
society  and  art  and  especially  through  literature  come  into  touch  with  the  life 
of  this  great,  throbbing  world. 

The  aim  of  the  schools  should  be  individual  culture  for  purposes  of  social 
service.  The  aim  of  the  individual  should  be  such  use  of  his  culture  as  will 
contribute  to  the  well-being  first  of  his  family,  then  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  he  lives,  and  of  the  world  at  large. 

Valuable  service  should  be  at  once  the  purpose  and  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  school  work  and  of  the  life  work. 
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FARM  DEPARTMENT. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT— WHAT  IT  IS  DOING  FOR  THE  FARMER. 

By  Wesley  Rankin.  Media. 

As  an  introdnction  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  in  hand  let  us  con- 
sider a  few  historical  facts  in  regard  to  the  department  of  agrriculture,  also  the 
scope  and  object  of  its  work.  We  often  think  (if  we  think  at  all)  of  the  agri- 
onltnral  department  of  onr  government  as  something  that  has  come  into  exist- 
ence in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  not  so.  We  find  on 
investigation  that  the  department  in  one  form  or  other  is  as  old  as  our  nation 
itself.  It  had  its  origin  m  the  suggestion  made  bv  Washington,  while  presi- 
dent, that  one  branch  of  the  national  government  be  organized  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  farmers. 

Franklin,  while  in  England  as  the  agent  of  Pennsylvania,  sent  home  silk 
worm  eggs  and  mulberry  cuttings  to  start  silk  growing  in  this  country.  When 
the  representatives  of  the  new  United  States  government  went  to  foreign  lands 
they  followed  the  example  of  Franklin.  The  number  and  value  of  new  seeds 
and  plants  sent  home  by  them  so  increased  that  Congress  was  induced  to  make 
the  trial  of  a  small  appropriation  to  carry  on  such  work.  The  first  appropria- 
tion was  only  $1,000,  but  it  proved  successful  and  the  department  has  had  a 
steady  growth  ever  since. 

The  work  now  carried  on  by  the  department  of  agriculture  was  formerly 
tinder  the  supervision  of  the  commission  of  patents,  but  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment grew  to  such  proportions  that  it  was  organized  into  a  separate  de- 
partment m  1862.  The  head  of  the  department  was  known  as  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  until  the  year  1888,  when  this  department  was  raised  to  the  first 
rank  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  government.  Norman  J.  Coleman  was  the 
first  secretary  of  agriculture. 

.  As  to  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  department  of  agriculture  it  would  be 
almost  needless  to  speak,  as  it  deals  with  almost  every  subject  that  could  be 
of  any  interest  or  service  to  the  farmer.  Let  me  state  the  object  for  which 
the  department  labors  as  given  in  the  year  book  for  1897. 

The  department  of  agriculture  was  organized  to  help  farmers  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  production  and  its  tendencies  at  home  and  abroad,  so  as  to  en- 
able them  to  iutelligently  meet  the  requirements  of  home  and  foreign  markets 
for  material  that  may  be  profitably  grown  or  manufactured  on  American 
farms.  In  other  words,  its  existence  is  justified  only  so  far  as  it  helps  the 
farmer  to  be  more  successful.  The  question  naturally  arises:  "'What  is  it 
doing  to  make  the  farmer  more  successful,  or  what  is  the  department  doing 
for  the  farmer?^'  If  all  of  the  time  allotted  to  all  of  the  different  subjects  in 
•our  program  today  were  at  my  disposal  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  give  more 
than  a  passing  notice  to  the  many  things  that  the  department  of  agriculture  is 
attempting  to  do  for  the  farmer.  To  be  more  practical  and  to  keep  this  paper 
in  reasonable  length  I  will  only  mention  a  few  things  of  interest.  But  first  let 
me  enumerate  the  different  bureaus,  offices  and  divisions  of  the  department  as 
now  organized.  This  will  give  a  better  idea  as  to  the  diversity  and  extent  of 
the  departmert's  work. 

The  first  on  the  list  is  the  weather  bureau,  and  following  in  order  we  have 
the  bureau  of  animal  industry,  division  of  garden  and  grounds,  chemistrjr, 
-entomology,  statistics,  botany,  account  and  disbursements,  forestry,  biologi- 
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cal  survey,  pomolo^,  vefifetable  j^hysiolo^  and  patholofify,  office  of  experi- 
ment stations,  of  fiber  investigation,  division  pabiications,  office  of  roaa  in- 
quiry, division  of  agrostolog^y,  of  soils,  section  of  foreign  markets,  the  library 
and  the  museum.  There  are  twenty-one  different  departments  in  all.  To 
illustrate  the  practical  value  of  the  work  done  bvtheso  different  sections  of 
the  department  take  that  of  the  weather  bureau.  We  see  the  forecast  of  the 
weather  displayed  in  our  postoffice.  We  pay  little  heed  to  them,  probably,  but 
it  is  quite  different  along  the  sea  and  lake  coasts.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
fall  of  one  year,  that  of  1894,  but  for  the  warnings  of  the  weather  bureau  a 
total  of  2,305  vessels,  valued  at  $36,000,000,  would  have  put  to  sea  in  approach- 
ing storms  and  heavy  loss  would  have  followed.  Of  course  the  farmer  is  only 
indirectly  benefited  by  this.  Anything  that  reduces  the  risk  of  transportincr 
his  crops  and  stock  across  the  ocean  to  foreign  markets  reduces  the  cost  of 
such  transportation,  and  hence  he  may  secure  a  higher  price  for  his  produce. 
More  directly  is  the  farms  benefited  by  the  bureau  of  animal  industry.  We  all 
know  how  eagerly  the  people  of  foreign  countries  watch  our  animal  exports 
and  meat  products  for  some  excuse  for  excluding  them  from  their  markets. 
And  quite  often,  if  no  real  cause  for  complaint  can  be  found,  they  manufac- 
ture one,  but  the  bureau  of  animal  industry  is  making  this  more  difficult. 

In  1890  inspection  of  American  cattle  by  American  inspectors  stationed  in 
Great  Britain  was  inaugurated.  This  was  necessary  to  check  reports  of  dis- 
ease of  cattle  arriving  in  that  country  from  the  United  States.  Many  cases* 
reported  by  the  English  officials  as  pleuro- pneumonia  were  shown  by  the 
American  inspectors  to  be  only  a  non-contagious  form  of  lung  trouble.  The 
condemnation  soon  ceased. 

As  is  well  known  the  bureau  of  animal  industry  has  been,  and  is  still,  mak- 
ing many  experiments  with  a  view  to  the  eradication  or  suppression  of  most 
of  our  animal  diseases,  notably  Texas  fever  in  cattle  and  cholera  in  swine.  Id 
the  year  book  of  the  department  for  1898  you  will  find  an  exhaustive  descrip- 
tion of  the  experiments  conducted  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  by  Illinois  men. 
These  experiments  were  made  to  test  the  value  of  dipping  infected  cattle  in 
dynamo  oil  and  sulphur,  to  kill  the  ticks  that  cause  the  Texas  fever  on  north- 
em  cattle.  These  cattle  were  shipped  and  placed  in  pastures  near  Bockford^ 
Illinois.  They  failed  to  infect  northern  cattle  placed  with  them,  so  this  ex- 
periment, though  not  conclusive,  indicates  that  the  bureau  is  on  the  right 
track  in  its  experiments.  But  probably  of  more  practical  value  to  most  ocas 
are  the  investigations  the  bureau  is  making  of  tne  swine  breeder's  greatest 
enemy— hog  cholera.  In  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  24  you  will  find  something  of 
interest  in  regard  to  swine  plague  and  hog  cholera.  These  two  diseases  of 
swine  are  very  much  alike  in  their  symptoms,  but  if  we  expect  to  doctor  suc- 
cessfully we  must  know  with  which  of  these  diseases  we  are  dealing,  hence  I 
would  urge  eveij  hog  raiser  to  secure  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  24,  wnich  gives 
all  symptoms  of  boUi  diseases,  cause  and  manner  of  contracting  them,  also 
treatment  that  has  proved  of  benefit  in  many  experiments. 

As  has  been  said  before,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  make  any  attempt  to  evea 
mention  the  many  practical  ways  that  the  department  of  agriculture  is  help- 
ing the  farmer,  so  possibly  it  will  be  of  interest  to  some  at  least  to  know  how 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  valuable  information  that  they  are  entitled  to.  For 
every  taxpayer  can  and  should  read  this  information.  As  before  mentioned, 
the  department  has  a  division  of  publications.  This  division  is  vested  with 
the  duty  of  disseminating  the  information  collected  by  the  other  divisions  and 
bureaus.  The  publications  of  the  department  are  of  three  kinds:  1.  Serial 
publication.  2.  Scientific  and  technical  reports.  3.  Popular  pamphlets.  Of 
the  first  two  classes  but  few  copies  are  printed  and  are  not  for  general  distri- 
bution. The  farmers'  bulletins  are  small  pamphlets  which  treat  in  a  practical' 
manner  of  subjects  of  particular  interest  to  farmers  and  are  printed  in  large 
editions,  it  being  the  intention  of  giving  them  the  widest  possible  circulation. 
These  bulletins  are  free  and  may  be  had  by  writing  to  the  department  of  agri- 
culture. The  following  farmers'  bulletins  just  published  show  the  diversity  of 
subjects  treated:  No.  95.  Good  roads  for  farmers.  No.  96.  Raising  sheep  for 
mutton.  No.  97.  Experiment  station  work.  No.  98.  Suggestions  to  southern 
farmers.  No.  99.  Three  insect  enemies  of  shade  trees.  The  writer  of  this 
paper  has  received  over  5,000  pages  from  the  division  of  publication. 
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A  rentes' 8  CORN  CROP. 

I 

Beiul  at  Vermilion  County  Institute  by  E.  J.  Taylor,  of  Ridarefarm. 

In  the  summer  of  1898  my  brother  and  I  rented  what  is  known  as  the  Ter- 
ranee  Clark  farm,  one- half  mile  south  of  Woodard  Station,  containing  444 
acres.  Also  45  acres  three  Quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  said  farm,  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Lang,  all  black  prairie  soil,  having  been  cultivated  in  corn  and  small 
grain  several  years. 

We  were  to  iarm  as  one  man  and  divide  the  proceeds—he  to  have  two-thirds 
and  I  one- third  after  paying  the  rent,  which  was  one-half  of  the  corn,  two- 
fifths  of  the  oats,  $75  m  casn  for  the  meadow  and  $25  in  cash  for  five  acres  of 
the  Lang  land. 

We  were  to  sow  160  acres  of  oats!and  plant  288  acres  of  corn— the  remainder 
being  in  pasture  and  meadow. 

In  submitting  my  figures  I  will  endeavor  to  estimate,  as  near  as  possible t 
the  cost  of  raising  the  corn  crop  had  wo  hired  men  with  teams  and  tools  and 
allowed  the  customary  wages  for  their  labor,  then  give  the  actual  costs  and 
proceeds  of  the  farm,  not  including  wear  on  tools  and  horses  and  board. 

I  know  the  oats  crop  is  a  little  out  of  the  way  of  my  subject,  but,  as  a 
farmer  has  horses  to  feed,  hands  to  pay  and  oats  can  be  sown  and  harvested 
when  nothing  can  be  done  in  his  corn  crop,  why  not  apply  the  proceeds  of 
the  oats  crop  to  the  expense  of  the  corn  cropf 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  season  for  producing  the  crop  was  re- 
markably favorable  and  the  crops  above  the  average  raised  on  the  farm. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  acres  was  broken  in  the  fall  of  'd8  and  the  re- 
mainder the  next  spring,  which  at  the  customary  rate,  $1  per  acre,  would  cost 
$268. 

We  began  on  April  24th  to  prepare  the  spring  breaking  by  starting  the 
smoothing  harrows,  and  on  the  25th  we  began  to  prepare  the  fall  breaking  by 
starting  Uie  disc  harrows. 

After  using  the  smoothing  harrows  the  crossway  and  starting  them  the 
straightway  on  the  spring  breaking  we  considered  it  in  good  condition  for 
planting  and  started  the  planter  on  April  27th. 

After  double  discing,  or  in  other  words,  lappinjg  half,  we  thought  the  fail 
breaking  in  good  condition  for  planting,  and  having  sufficient  ground  ready 
by  the  28th,  we  started  a  second  planter. 

After  the  corn  was  planted  we  harrowed  it  all  both  ways  before  it  caine  up. 
It  took  sixteen  work  oays  for  from  four  to  five  men  to  prepare  the  soil  and 
plant  the  crop,  which  at  $2  per  day  would  cost  $150. 

In  addition  to  this  it  took  one  man  ten  days  to  prepare  f  ort^  bushels  of  seed 
com,  as  the  quality  was  very  poor  and  had  to  be  picked  cautiously,  therefore 
we  will  say  the  seed  costs  $25,  making  the  total  cost  of  planting  the  crop 
$175,  whicn  is  65  cents  per  acre. 

We  cultivated  the  com  four  times,  which  took  thirty-four  work  days  for 
from  three  to  six  men,  or  134  days  for  one  man,  making  the  cost,  at  $2  per 
day,  $268,  which  is  $1  per  acre. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty- eight  dollars  for  breaking,  $175  for  preparing  and 
planting  and  $268  for  cultivating,  or  $711  is  the  total  cost  for  producing  the 
crop,  which  is  $2.65  per  acre. 

Our  convenience  to  market,  one-half  mile,  enables  us  to  receive  just  as 
much  for  our  corn  at  harvesting  time  on  the  farm  as  if  delivered,  provided 
we  furnished  the  crib  room,  scales  and  a  man  to  weigh  for  us.  Therefore 
the  harvesting  and  marketing  can  be  estimated  at  the  harvesting  price. 

The  farm  yielded  67^  bushels  per  acre,  or  18,145  bushels  of  corn.  I  think 
hands  could  have  been  procured  ifit  2^2  cents  per  bushel,  which  would  have 
cost  $453.62.  In  addition  to  this  the  man  to  look  after  the  cribs  and  weigh 
would  have  cost  $25,  making  a  total  of  $178.62  for  harvesting  and  marketing 
the  crop,  which  is  $1.78  per  acre. 
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The  entire  cost  of  the  268  acres  of  corn  then  is  $711  for  prodncin^  it  and 
$478.62  for  harvesting:  and  marketing  it,  or  $1,189.62  for  the  entire  crop, 
which  is  $4.44  per  acre. 

Now,  what  is  left  the  renter  for  overseeing  the  work,  as  he  did  nothing  else 
in  this  estimation  f 

He  has  loft,  after  paying  his  rent.  9,072  bushels  of  corn,  which  at  harvest- 
ing time  was  worth  25  cents  per  basnel,  or  $2,268,  less  the  cost  of  producing, 
harvesting  and  marketing  it,  or  $1,078.38,  which  is  $4.03  per  acre. 

In  my  estimation  of  the  actual  expenses  and  receipts  of  the  farm  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  there  were  two  of  us  making:  hands  almost  every 
day  the  entire  season  and  that  our  wages  are  not  considered. 

We  broke  160  acres  last  fall  for  next  year's  crop  and  the  expense  for  doing 
same  is  included  in  last  year's  crop.  Therefore  we  will  allow  it  to  balance 
the  fall  breaking  of  '98. 

For  horse  feed  to  produce  the  crop  it  took  $75  for  hay  and  1,000  bushels  of 
corn,  which  could  have  been  procured  the  preceding coru  harvest  for  25  cents 
per  bushel,  or  $250.    The  total  cost  for  feed  then  is  $325. 

We  hired  four  hands  by  the  month  until  the  corn  was  plowed  three  times 
and  then  three  until  after  threshing.  For  these  we  paid  a  total  of  $259.50. 
In  addition  to  this  we  paid  $40  for  day  labor.  We  paid  2  cents  per  bushel  for 
harvesting  11,011  bushels  of  corn,  or  $220.22.  We  secured  a  boy  to  look  after 
the  cribs  after  they  were  full  enough  to  need  attention,  which  cost  $7.50, 
making  a  total  of  $227.72  for  corn  harvesters,  $259.50  for  labor  by  the  month, 
$40  for  day  labor  and  $227.72  for  corn  harvesters,  or  $527.22  is  the  total  cost 
for  labor. 

To  produce  the  oats  crop  it  cost  $114  for  seed,  $36.60  for  twine  and  $115.50 
for  threshing.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  $25  cash  rent  to  pay,  making  a 
total  expense  of  $291.10. 

The  total  oats  crop  was  7,754  bushels.  Our  portion  of  this  was  260  bushels 
raised  on  the  five  acres  for  which  we  paid  cash  rent,  and  three-fifths  of  the 
remainder,  or  4,496  bushels,  making  a  total  of  4,756  bushels.  The  crop  at 
threshing  time  was  worth  17  cents  per  bushel,  or  $808.52.  In  addition  to  this 
we  sold  a  straw  stack  for  $34.42,  making  the  total  receipts  of  the  oats  $842.94. 
Then  $842.94  less  $291.10,  or  $551.84  is  the  net  receipts  of  the  oats  crop  not  in- 
cluding labor. 

As  previously  stated,  the  corn  crop  was  worth  $2,268  at  harvesting  time. 
The  gross  receipts  of  the  farm  then  is  $2,268  for  the  corn  and  $842.94  for  the 
oats  crop,  or  $3,110.94. 

The  amount  expended  to  produce  this  was  $527.22  for  labor,  $325  for  feed, 
$15  for  seed  corn,  $114  for  seed  oats  $30.60  for  twine  and  $115.50  for  thresh- 
ing, or  $1,113.35 

Then  $3,110.94  less  $1,183.32,  or  $1,977.62  are  the  net  proceeds  of  the  farm 
after  paying  rent,  or,  in  other  words,  what  we  received  for  our  labor,  use  of 
the  tools  and  horses  and  board  for  the  hands. 

In  the  first  estimation  it  cost  6^  cents  to  raise  a  bushel  of  corn.  The 
renter's  bushel  costs  him  13  cents.  In  the  second  estimation  it  cost  3^  cents 
to  raise  a  bushel  of  corn  and  6^3  cents  to  raise  a  bushel  of  oats.  The  renter's 
bushel  of  corn  cost  him  6^  cents  and  his  bushel  of  oats  cost  him  10^  cents. 

ARE  THE  ILLINOIS  FARMERS  MAKING  THE  BEST  OF  THEIR  OPPORTUNITIES f 

By  Wiley  M.  Deweess,  at  Piatt  County  Institute. 

Agriculture  has  made  much  progress  during  the  past  half  century.  Better 
methods  have  been  inaugurated;  better  machinery  has  been  put  into  action; 
more  brain  power  has  been  employed;  unproductive  has  been  transformed 
into  i>roducing  lands.  But  notwithstanding  ail  this,  the  black  rich  soil  of  the 
Illinois  prairies  are  capable  of  higher  cultivation  and  greater  productiveness. 
And  time  with  its  ever  changing  necessities  will  compel  us  to  cultivate  more 
thoroughly,  economize  more  closely  and  produce  more  abundantly. 
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The  question  then  arises  from  what  source  will  the  initiative  steps  to  this 
iuf2:her  cultivation  emanate  fromf  We  would  say  it  should  come  from  our 
rural  schools.  The  farmer  from  his  taxes  supports  them;  in  turn  he  should 
receive  from  the  school  that  which  should  further  develop  and  improve  the 
•condition  of  the  profession  of  aRrioulture.  We  should  teach  our  boys  and 
4;irls  in  these  schools  the  elementary  principles  of  the  compositions  of  the 
soil  and  the  requirements  and  characteristics  of  plant  life.  Germany  recofi:- 
nized  this  years  Ago  and  today  the  poorer  classes  are  taufi:ht  the  compositions 
•of  the  soils  and  the  needs  of  plant  life.  So  when  they  come  in  contact  with 
■a  refractory  piece  of  land  their  knowledsce  is  such  that  the  needed  elements 
are  soon  detected  and  the  remedy  applied.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  German's 
-success  as  an  agriculturist. 

We  are  very  apprehensive  that,  as  Illinois  farmers,  we  are  sadly  neglect ing: 
our  rural  school  system  and  the  opportunities  they  afford  us  to  develop  prac- 
tical and  successful  agriculturists  of  our  boys  and  girls.  Our  agricultural 
colleges,  with  their  broader  education  and  scientific  knowledge,  is  worthy  of 
our  most  hearty  approval.  But  do  not  forget  that  it  is  but  a  small  per  cent  of 
•our  children  who  can  have  the  privileges  of  the  colleges,  while  all  may  have 
the  opportunities  of  the  summer  school. 

Again  we  may  ask,  are  we  makins;  the  best  of  our  op[>ortunities  in  trying 
to  comprehend  clearly  our  relationship  with  other  great  industrial  interestsf 
Bo  we  greet  the  diversified  industries  as  our  friends,  or  are  we  inclined  to 
mistreat  them  as  a  common  enemyf  The  former  is  seldom  the  relationship, 
while  the  latter  is  too  often  true. 

When  complaining  the  loudest  against  the  transit  companies  which  carries 
the  surplus  from  our  farms,  finding  markets  many  miles  away  for  our  perish- 
able products,  which  must  otherwise  be  lost,  taking  our  meats  and  grains  to 
far  off  lands  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  opening  up  new  markets  ana  making 
greater  demands  for  our  products,  do  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  would  be 
•our  condition  without  themf  Or  among  which  class,  the  farmers  or  the  tran- 
sit companies,  do  jou  find  the  most  financial  failnresf  Stop  the  railroads  and 
water  transportation,  stop  the  telegraph,  telephone  and  dailv  press  iust  one 
week  and  there  would  be  such  a  panic  and  distress  among  the  people  as  the 
world  has  seldom  known  before. 

Our  geographical  location,  with  its  natural  advantages  for  markets  and  our 
absolute  security  in  time  of  war,  all  enter  into  our  opportunities  for  the 
future.  What  are  theyf  Here  in  Central  Illinois,  with  a  soil  richer  in  natural 
productiveness  the  world  does  not  possess,  with  railroad  transportation  to  the 
gulf,  to  the  great  lakes  and  to  the  sea  coast,  with  water  transportation 
through  rivers,  canals  and  great  lakes  in  direct  competition  with  railroad 
transportation,  with  our  far  internal  location  giving  security  from  all  danger 
•of  devastation  in  time  of  war.  All  of  these  are  conditions  we  must  meet  and 
be  prepared  to  measure  up  to  the  requirements  when  the  emergency  occurs, 
for  we  are  fast  approaching  the  time  when  we  will  be  looked  upon  as  the 
•centralization  of  that  great  store  house  from  which  armies  must  draw  their 
•provisions,  hungering  China  and  India  may  be  fed,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
-our  new  possessions  may  draw  freely  from  our  resources. 

Oar  opportunities  and  responsibilities  will  become  greater  as  the  nation  be- 
•comes  greater.  The  nation  will  become  greater  as  the  people  who  compose 
it  develop  its  natural  resources  and  faithfully  discharge  all  the  duties  imposed 
upon  it  and  has  an  ambition  to  constantly  improve  it.  Who  can  clearly  estimate 
the  probable  demands  the  future  may  make  upon  usf  Suffice  to  say  that  to 
the  thoughtful  student  it  will  seem  to  be  as  great  as  the  greatest  productive- 
ness of  our  soils  will  produce  under  the  most  thorough,  scientific  and  intel- 
lectual management. 

A  few  months  ago,  in  far  off  old  New  England,  we  visited  one  of  the  most 
interesting  farms  it  has  ever  been  our  privilege  to  visit.  It  was  not  the  size 
•of  the  farm,  for  there  are  but  seventy  acres  in  it,  but  the  thorough,  scientific 
and  systematic  management  with  its  wonderful  results  is  what  appealed  to 
my  admiration.  Think  of  it,  on  a  farm  of  seventy  acres  was  employed  con- 
stantly seventy  men.    Distributed  upon  this  farm  annually  was  3,000  cubic 
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cords  of  manure,  all  of  which  was  produced  by  the  animals  raised  and  ma- 
tured  on  the  same  farm.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  7(K)  head  of  hogs- 
of  different  sizes  on  hand,  consuming:  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
wasted  in  the  vegetables,  making  in  turn  meat  for  the  market  and  fertiliza- 
tion for  the  ground.  The  man  who  owned  this  farm  was  conducting,  in  a 
very  successful  manner,  a  system  of  intensified  farming.  He  was  intensely^ 
interested  in  his  work,  had  been  a  successful  manager  of  his  soil  and  cor- 
respondingly successful  financially. 

We  make  this  reference  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  it  does  not  require  hun- 
dreds of  acres  to  make  a  farm,  but  a  small  tract  of  land  if  properly  handled 
contains  riches  enough  within  it  to  make  the  owner  independent  if  he  will  but 
bring  it  up  to  its  highest  standard.  That  a  young  man  who  is  industrions 
and  economical  can  oecome  the  possesssor  of  a  farm,  probably  not  a  large^ 
one,  but  one  that  will  make  him  independent  for  life  if  he  will  properly 
cultivate  it.  That  the  conditions  referred  to  in  this  paper  are  fast  crystalizing, 
when  the  farmer  of  Illinois  will  have  greater  market  privileges  than  he  now 
has,  greater  demands  will  be  made  upon  his  resources.  He  must  be  less- 
wasteful,  understand  his  soils  better,  be  more  thorough,  scientific  and  sys- 
tematic in  his  management. 

W^hen  we  examined  the  soil  of  that  eastern  farm  and  considered  its  natural 
(qualities,  and  then  thought  of  our  own  black,  rich  loam,  I  thought  to  myself 
if  it  is  possible  to  bring  about  such  results  with  such  natural  conditions,  what 
are  the  possibilities  of  our  soil  if  the  same  intensified  methods  were  appliedt* 

CONSERVING  THE  FERTILITY  OP  THE  SOIL. 

By  H.  B.  Riee,  of  Lewiston.    Read  at  Morgan  Gounty  Institute. 

Some  of  the  physical  properties  affecting  the  fertilit^rof  the  soil  are:  Capil- 
lary power,  permeability,  temperature  and  air  and  moisture  content. 

As  to  chemical  properties,  the  ultimate  value  of  the  soil  depends  largely  on 
the  whole  amount  of  plant  food  contained,  but  only  that  portion  of  it  whichr 
is  in  available  form  ajPEects  its  present  productive  power.  Nearly  all  soils^ 
contain  ample  supplies  of  plant  food  for  many  ^ears  of  cropping,  but  only  a 
small  portion  of  it  is  in  suitable  form  for  the  immediate  use  of  plants.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  plants  take  only  soluble  food,  so  that  only  those 
compounds  are  of  immediate  value  which  are  or  can  be  dissolved.  Humus- 
and  certain  other  substances  in  the  soil  aid  in  the  solution  of  many  substances, 
which  will  not  dissolve  in  water. 

Humus  is  partially  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  is  an  important  source  of 
plant  food  besides  improving  greatly  the  friability  and  moisture  holding- 
power  of  the  soil. 

Capillary  power,  one  of  the  most  important  properties  of  soils,  is  that, 
power  by  which  water  is  drawn  up  from  the  deep  soil  through  the  small 
spaces  between  the  soil  particles.  The  force  is  the  same  by  which  the  kero- 
sene is  drawn  up  in  the  lamp  wick.  The  more  finely  divided  a  soil  is  the- 
greater  its  power  to  lift  water  from  below  toward  the  surface.  Coarse,  sandy 
soils  are  weak  in  capillary  and  clods  or  coarse  material  like  straw  weaken  or 
destroy  the  capillary  power.  This  is  why  we  see  corn  fields  where  straw  ' 
manure  was  plowed  under  fire  before  other  fields  commence  to  show  injury 
from  drought.  Such  ground  needs  an  extra  amount  of  compacting  before- 
planting. 

Another  necessary  property  of  the  soil  is  permeability  or  that  property  by 
virtue  of  which  it  can  be  penetrated  by  the  plant  roots,  water  and  air.  In 
order  to  get  tne  full  benefit  of  the  food  in  a  soil  the  plant  must  be  able  to  get 
its  rootlets  in  contact  with  the  finely  divided  particles  of  soil.  The  spaces 
may  be  very  small,  but  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  minute  rootlets  and* 
root  hairs  by  whicii  the  food  is  taken. 

The  amount  of  moisture  present  in  a  soil  is  an  essential  feature  in  deter- 
mining its  productiveness.  Too  little  moisture  checks  plant  growth  and  the- 
formation  of  available  plant  food.  Too  much  moisture  has  a  similar  effect- 
by  making  the  soil  cold  and  interfering  with  the  presence  of  air  in  the  soil.. 
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warmth  and  air  being  necessary  both  for  the  plant  and  the  microscopic  organ- 
isms in  the  soil.  The  roots  of  most  plants  will  not  penetrate  a  water- lodged 
soil  and  it  is  impossible  to  work  sucn  a  soil  without  doing  it  great  ininry. 
Working  too  wet  will  puddle  the  soil.  Seeds  will  not  germinate  nearly  so- 
well  in  a  puddled  soil  as  in  a  mellow  soil  even  though  the  temperature  be  the 
same. 

Tillage  affects  both  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  soils  in  very^ 
important  ways.  Plowing  in  spring  reduces  the  water  content  of  the  surface 
soil,  thereby  warming  it,  while  it  prevents  the  loss  of  water  from  the  deeper 
soil  by  wakening  the  capillary  power  of  the  loosened  surface.  More  of  the 
rain  penetrates  a  mellow  soil  than  a  compact  soil  and  by  maintaining  a  loose 
surface  mulch  to  check  evaporation  it  may  be  saved  for  a  time  of  need.  Com- 
pacting a  soil  by  rolling  or  otherwise  increases  its  power  to  bring  up  water 
trom  below  and  unless  a  loose  surface  is  maintained  or  the 'surface  is  covered 
great  loss  by  evaporation  necessarily  follows.  Subsoil  plowing  allows  the 
water  to  penetrate  more  readily  and  the  plant  roots  to  go  deeper.  As  to  its- 
value  for  us  I  can  not  say. 

The  work  of  microscopic  organisms  in  the  soil  is  not  generally  appreciated « 
but  is  of  vital  importance  to  profitable  agriculture.  Bacteria  of  some  kind 
are  involved  in  most  of  the  changes  from  the  time  the  plants  or  manures  be- 
gin to  decay  until  they  are  finally  utilized  again  for  plant  growth.  Nitrifica- 
tion or  the  formation  of  nitrites  and  nitrates  in  the  soil  is  of  primaryimport- 
ance  to  plant  growth,  and  is  due  to  the  action  of  certain  bacteria.  Warmth^ 
a  moderate  degree  of  moisture  and  the  presence  of  air  in  the  soil  are  essen- 
tial for  the  work  of  these  as  well  as  many  other  useful  bacteria.  Many  of 
yon  have  noticed  a  whitish  deposit  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  after  continued 
dry  weather.  This  generally  consists  of  nitrates,  principally  of  lime  and  pot- 
ash, formed  in  the  soil  and  deposited  on  the  surface  by  evaporation.  Great 
loss  may  be  caused  by  heavy  rains  after  the  ground  has  been  without  vegeta- 
tion during  the  warm  months,  as  these  nitrates,  formed  in  the  soil,  are  easily 
dissolved  and  carried  deep  into  the  soil  or  lost  in  the  drainage  water.  The- 
plant  roots  transform  this  soluble  food  into  insoluble  form;  therefore,  the 
ground  should  not  be  left  long  without  a  growing  crop  during  the  growing 
season.  The  formation  of  soluble  plant  food  usually  ceases  in  this  climate 
by  October  first,  hence,  fall  plowing  should  be  done  after  this  date  to  prevent 
leaching. 

The  chief  value  of  lefcuminous  plants,  clover,  peas  and  beans,  lies  in  the- 
fact  that  through  the  aid  of  bacteria  living  in  the  nedules,  or  knots  on  the 
roots,  these  plants  have  the  power  to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  store  it 
up  in  themselves.  All  other  crops  must  obtain  their  nitrogen  from  that 
found  in  composition  in  the  soil.  Nitrogen  being  the  most  expensive  and  the 
most  easily  lost  of  all  the  elements  of  plant  foods,  this  is  an  exceedingly 
valuable  quality.  For  this  reason  alone  some  of  these  plants  should  be  reck* 
oned  in  all  rotations  of  crops.  Clover  is  also  a  deep-rooting  plant,  loosening^ 
the  soil  and  feeding  deeper  than  most  other  plants. 

A  regular  rotation  of  crops  lessens  the  damage  from  disease  and  from  in- 
sects. This  is  also  an  effective  way  to  fight  weeds,  as  manj  of  the  noxipu^ 
weeds  may  be  checked  or  exterminated  by  a  skillful  rotation,  not  allowing 
them  to  seed.  If  we  had  other  fallow  crops  in  addition  to  com  to  use  in  our 
rotations,  it  would  aid  us  in  cleaning  the  ground.  Different  crops  rec|uire 
different  amounts  of  the  various  elements  of  plant  food,  thus  preventinjr  a. 
shortage  of  any  particular  element.  The  supply  of  humus  may  be  main- 
tained and  even  increased  by  a  systematic  rotation  of  clover  and  grasses  with 
grain  crops. 

Plowing  under  clover  or  other  crops  for  manure  is  generally  extravagant 
practice  for  a  man  who  has  stock  to  which  he  can  feed  the  crop  as  hay  or 
pasture,  as  practically  all  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  crop  is  recovered  in  the 
manure  and  the  food  value  of  the  crops  is  utilized.  Of  course  the  crop  would 
be  valuable  plowed  under,  but  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  more  eco- 
nomically. 

The  value  of  the  manure  from  any  animals  is  determined  mainly  by  the 
composition  of  the  foods  eaten.    Careful  experiments  have  shown  that  prac- 
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tically  all  of  the  nitrof^en,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  the  food  is  recov- 
ered from  mature  animals^  and  aoont  85  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  and  90  per 
•cent  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  is  recovered  from  growing  or  mflk- 
producing  animals.  The  value  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  solid 
and  liquid  excrement,  perhaps  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Such  foods  as  cotton- 
seed meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten  meal,  wheat  bran  and  shorts,  clover  hay  and 
•oats  rank  much  above  corn,  com  fodder  and  timothy  hay  in  fertilizing  value. 

Good  bam  yard  manure  improves  the  texture  of  the  soil,  increases  the  sup- 
ply of  humus  and  adds  to  its  water  holding  power,  besides  adding  directly  to 
the  supply  of  plant  food.  The  elements  are  not  in  as  good  form  for  immedi- 
ate use  in  barnyard  manure  as  in  skillfully  prepared  commercial  fertilizers, 
but  the  ultimate  value  of  the  former  makes  it  more  desirable,  at  least  when 
from  animals  fed  on  rich  food.  Where  commercial  fertilizers  are  relied  on. 
the  land  tends  to  lose  its  supply  of  humus,  its  drouth- resisting  qualities  and 
its  general  fertility.  Concentrated  feed- stuffs  are  cheaper  sources  of  fertility 
for  a  stockman  than  ordinary  commercial  fertilizers. 

Very  much  is  to  be  learned  by  most  farmers  about  the  conservation  and 
■application  of  farm  manures,  judging  by  the  common  methods,  or,  rather, 
the  lack  of  methods.  To  get  the  least  value  out  of  the  manure,  pile  it  under 
the  eaves  of  the  bara,  on  a  side  hill,  allow  it  to  accumulate  all  winter,  and 
ferment  thoroughly  so  as  to  bum  out  whatever  value  the  leaching  may  fail  to 
remove.    Every  one  has  seen  at  least  a  part  of  those  conditions  many  times. 

As  far  as  is  practicable  it  is  well  to  haul  the  manure  direct  to  the  field  from 
the  stable.  The  liberal  use  of  absorbents  is  of  great  importance.  In  the  old 
•countries  dried  peat,  muck  or  earth  is  used  a  great  deal  and  is  better  than 
straw  for  preventing  loss.  Dry  earth  or  land  plaster  spread  over  a  manure 
pile  will  save  much  of  the  ammonia  which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  The 
more  compact  a  manure  pile  is  the  less  will  be  the  loss.  Covered  barnyards 
kept  well  littered  are  probably  the  most  economical  means  of  conserving 
manure.  Almost  everything  is  thus  saved  and  fermentation  and  leaching  are 
both  avoided.  The  manure  can  thus  be  left  till  convenient  times  for  hauling 
without  appreciable  loss. 

Manure  is  best  applied  to  meadow  or  pasture  land—the  loss  is  less.  For 
plowing  under  in  spring  unless  well  rotted,  that  applied  before  mid-winter 
will  give  the  best  results.  The  manure  should  be  kept  near  the  surface. 
Hauling  manure  and  dumping  in  piles  on  the  fields  is  to  be  condemned  for 
•obvious  reasons  unless  the  spreading  is  done  before  any  heavv  rains  come. 
The  tendency  is  to  scatter  manure  too  thickly  rather  than  too  thinly.  Tenor 
twelve  loads  of  j2[ood  manure  per  acre  is  probably  more  economical  than  a 
more  liberal  coating  for  average  farm  conditions. 

While  this  article  has  been  anything  but  thorough  in  its  treatment  of  the 
■«oil  questions,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  useful  ideas  may  have  been  sug- 
gested along  the  lines  of  tillage,  rotation  of  crops  and  the  nandliug  of  farm 
manures. 


CORN  CULTURE. 

Bv  Mr.  O.  J.  Avery,  of  Prairie  Home. 

Indian  corn  is  a  native  of  this  country  and  is  known  as  a  grass.  It  is  the 
-only  grass  that  has  the  seed  on  the  side  of  the  stalk.  It  has  28  export  values 
and  will  soon  be  put  to  other  uses.  In  1891  we  raised  our  largest  crop,  over 
two  billion  bushels.  We  could  have  filled  a  string  of  cars  (600  bushels  in  a 
•car)  around  this  globe.  It  was  raised  on  ninety-six  million  acres.  You  will 
not  again  see  that  many  acres  of  corn  planted.  The  com  belt  covers  a  part 
of  Kansas,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  a  small  part  of  Ohio.  Hang 
to  land  in  this  corn  belt.  There  are  only  forty- seven  million  acres  of  this 
natural  corn  land  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  perfectly  adapted  to  growing 
-corn.  John  Powers,  of  Prophetstown,  III.,  raised  196  bushels,  25  pounds  on 
an  acre  this  year.  The  way  this  is  done  is  by  first  planting  in  the  regular 
way,  then  in  ten  days  plant  another  kind  between  the  hills;  and  then  later  on 
by  planting  between  the  rows  and  then  it  is  tended  by  small  cultivators  made 
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for  that  purpose.  Of  coarse  the  ground  is  made  very  rich  to  start  with,  and 
every  hill  is  thinned  to  two  stalks.  On  an  ordinarv  acre  of  ground  (I  mean 
one  not  shrunk  by  hot  weather)  there  are  3,488  hills  of  corn.  This  makes 
6,976  stalks,  counting  two  stalks  to  the  hill.  This  makes  ninety  bushels  per 
acre  providing  you  raise  a  good  big  ear  on  every  stalk.  It  is  possible  to  raise  240^ 
bushels  on  an  acre.  Our  crop  reports  say  we  raise  32  to  34  bushels  per  acre, 
that  is  it  tells  us  that  we  raise  ears  4^  inches  long.  Now,  brother  farmers, 
we  want  to  raise  ears  15  to  16  inches  long  and  keep  it  to  ourselves  and  don't 
tell  an^  person.  How  some  of  us  like  to  blow  about  the  big  crops  that  we 
are  going  to  raise.  The  grain  man  wants  to  hear  about  a  big  crop.  The- 
banker  and  the  crop  reporter  will  listen  and  the  result  is  we  tell  too  much.. 
We  have  thrown  ourselves  out  of  several  thousand  dollars  this  year  by  over- 
estimating the  crop  and  by  holding  on  to  our  old  crop  until  the  last  moment. 
You  take  a  man  that  has  never  been  called  to  the  farm  and  he  is  ready  to 
stretch  his  crop  to  beat  his  neighbor.  We  crop  reporters  have  terrible  times 
with  you  fellows  who  go  to  town  and  tell  the  editor  there  at  the  temple  of 
truth  what  fine  prospects  you  have  ahead.  If  we  want  good  sound  com  we 
must  change  our  ground  at  least  every  third  year.  Sow  half  a  crop  of  oats- 
and  full  crop  of  clover.  To  raise  a  crop  we  must  have  good  teams  of  well- 
harnessed  horses  and  no  man  can  afford  to  buy  his  horses.  Raise  fall  colts; 
they  are  cheaper,  easier  to  raise  and  are  better  horses.  I  use  a  12- inch 
Sattley  plow  without  a  land  side.  If  you  use  a  large  plow  it  will  not  pulver- 
ize the  ground  good.  Use  a  surface  cultivator  first  time  over,  cross  with  the 
shovels  and  lay  by  with  a  surface  and  if  necessary  use  a  planter  wheel  to- 
drag  with.  If  your  ground  is  inclined  to  break  up  cloddy,  harrow  it  at  once 
and  when  it  is  time  to  plant  or  when  the  hedge  starts,  disc  your  land,  harrow 
diagonally  across  and  prepare  a  good  seed  bed.  Take  your  planter,  (which, 
should  be  a  good  one)  get  in  a  good  humor  and  take  two  kinds  of  corn,  an 
early  white  and  a  late  white,  put  one  in  the  right  and  the  other  in  the  left 
side  of  your  planter  and  be  sure  and  keep  your  seed  corn  separate  by  marking 
your  sacks  so  you  will  know  which  is  which.  It  is  easier  to  use  two  sacks- 
after  you  get  used  to  it.  After  you  have  filled  your  planter  step  off  twenty- 
four  rows  and  keep  the  seed  corn  ahead  of  you  all  the  time.  I  shell  my  seed 
with  a  she  Her  that  cost  me  $5.50.  You  can't  afford  to  do  without  one.  I 
always  pick  out  seed  com  at  gathering  time.  The  reason  you  plant  two  kinds- 
of  corn  is  to  get  a  proper  pollenization.  It  lengthens  the  time  usually  from 
five  to  ten  days,  any  every  stalk  will  have  an  ear  of  corn.  It  will  increase 
the  yield  ten  bushels  per  acre  usually.    Try  this.    Do  not  say  it  is  just  some 

EuuKenhead's  theory;  it  is  just  simply  up  to  date  farming.  Go  toyourneigh- 
or  who  has  an  earlier  or  a  later  larger  corn  than  you  have.  Whether  you 
like  his  corn  or  not,  get  it  and  plant  it  and  you  will  surely  get  an  ear  from 
every  stalk. 

Do  not  pick  your  seed  out  of  what  you  raise  that  way.  Corn  will  not  sprout 
until  the  ground  is  warm  enough  or  until  47  degrees  Farenheit.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  carry  a  thermometer.  The  hedge  will  tell  you  when  to  plant 
corn.  When  your  corn  starts  to  come  up  harrow  it.  You  can  harrow  40  acres 
a  day  with  a  good  team.  Just  before  the  corn  is  ready  to  cultivate  harrow 
it  crosswise  and  if  it  seems  to  take  off  one- third  of  it  drive  faster  and  let  it  go 
and  remember  that  it  is  the  best  cultivation  that  you  can  give  it  to  keep  the 
weeds  down.  In  some  places  they  cut  the  corn  down  when  it  is  three  inches 
high  with  a  knife  harrow.  It  must  be  planted  about  three  inches  deep  or 
about  the  depth  of  your  planter  runners.  Com  will  not  grow  up  nor  down. 
You  will  fina  it  will  stay  jast  where  vou  plant  it.  We  cannot  tell  the  costs  of 
a  crop;  we  do  not  figure  enough.  Most  of  us  figure  like  Neighbor  T.  An 
implement  man  will  tell  you  the  exact  cost  of  his  tools.  It  costs  for  plowing 
$1.00,  discing  20c,  harrowing  13c.  seed  9c,  planting  18c,  harrowing  twice  15c, 
cultivating  three  times  $1.05,  husking  forty  bushed  $1.00,  shelling  and  haul- 
ing $1.10,  total  $4.90,  and  if  you  are  giving  $4.50  per  acre  it  makes  the  actual 
cost  of  an  acre  $9.40  on  land  that  will  produce  forty  bushels.  You  must  sell 
the  corn  at  23^c.  This  is  the  actual  cost  and  you  must  either  sell  for  more 
or  pay  less  rent.  Our  corn  this  year  is  making  from  30  to  35  bushels.  Some 
will  make  more.  Do  not  use  a  rope  planter,  an  A  harrow  and  a  chain  har- 
ness and  expect  the  boys  to  stay  with  you.     Three  men  can  tend  240  acres- 
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One  man  and  a  boy  tended  130  acres.  It  made  an  avera^  of  70t  bushels  per 
acre  or  9,100  bushels.  Sold  at  22  cents  or  for  $2,002.  This  was  in  1894.  It  was  all 
fresh  land — part  of  it  clover  pasture.  Another  man  and  two  boys  raised 
1,000  bushels  on  100  acres  that  sold  for  24  cents.  The  Banker's  Gruide  will 
tell  vou  that  com  has  in  the  last  ten  years  reached  the  hiirhest  market  price 
in  May,  but  vou  have  a  few  other  chores  to  do  then,  so  sell  jrour  corn  duriuj^ 
January  or  the  third  week  in  July  or  by  Augfust  15th.  It  will  not  pay  any 
farmer  to  hold  his  corn  over.  Sell  the  crop  and  invest  in  something.  Are 
you  bothered  with  peddlersf  We  divide  the  people  of  this  countryinto  three 
different  classes — the  producers,  the  traders  and  the  professors.  We  are  the 
producers.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  divides  us  into  two  classes — ths  lifters  and 
the  leaners.  In  whatever  class  we  may  be,  let  us  be  a  man,  a  noble  repre- 
sentative of  our  kind.  I  want  to  teach  you  to  fifrow  more  com  on  less  acres 
of  land.  Of  course  we  can  only  plant  and  tend  the  crop  right.  God  will 
furnish  the  sunshine  and  the  rain.  The  trouble  with  us  is  we  ouy  more  land 
and  work  ourselves  and  families  to  death  to  pay  the  bills.  Or  we  run  too 
much  after  the  almighty  dollar.  If  we  kill  ourselves  trying;  to  get  a  living  in 
the  best  country  on  the  globe,  God  will  have  no  use  for  us  m  Heaven.  Now 
in  -conclusion  let  us  remember  our  three  great  duties:  First,  our  duty  to  our 
Creator,  to  the  God  that  made  us  in  his  own  image,  that  gave  us  sight,  feel- 
ing, hearing  and  all  of  the  five  senses.  Second,  let  us  remember  our  duty 
to  our  families,  our  duty  to  educate  them  not  only  with  book  learning,  but 
-with  good  language  always  well  and  timely  spoken,  and  remember,  fathers 
and  mothers,  that  your  children  will  go  the  way  they  are  taught.  If  ^ou  al- 
low some  low  scalawag  to  teach  them  bad  they  will  go  to  the  bad.  Third,  let 
us  remember  our  duty  to  our  country.  It  is  said  that  it  was  our  education 
that  helped  us  whip  bpain  before  breakfast.  Let  us  always  remember  our 
duty  to  our  countrv  and  our  country's  flag,  the  two  greatest  things  this 
-country  ever  raised— com  and  flag. 

CO-OPERATION  AMONG  FARMERS  IN  MARKETING  THE  PRODUCTS  OF 

THE  FARM. 

Read  at  Perry  County  Institute  by  George  W.  Wilson,  Sparta. 

Taking  in  consideration  the  condition  of  the  business  world  as  we  And  it 
today,  we  ask  what  is  the  greatest  question  that  confronts  the  farmer  today f 
We  answer,  it  is  the  marketing  of  tne  products  of  the  farm.  We  find  when 
we  look  about  us,  all  other  classes  of  business  men  are  organized  and  coop- 
•erate  in  the  disposition  of  their  products,  whether  it  consist  in  labor  or  some 
-other  product.  The  farmers  meet  from  time  to  time  and  discuss  agriculture, 
horticulture,  horse  raising,  cattle  raising,  the  dairy  business,  and  many  other 
important  questions.  This  is  all  right  and  proper,  for  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  part  of  our  business  there  is  not  room  for  improvement. 

I  ask,  why  don't  we  cooperate  in  marketing  the  products  of  our  farmf 
You  ask,  why  cooperatef  I  answer,  for  self  preservation,  which  is  the  first 
law  of  nature.  I  come  to  you  witn  a  business  proposition,  and  it  is  this: 
The  farmers  to  cooperate  and  set  the  price  on  the  products  of  the  farm.  We 
will  not  take  up  the  various  products  of  the  farm  at  this  time,  but  confine 
ourselves  at  this  time  to  the  one  article,  to- wit:    wheat. 

For  a  little  time  let  us  consider  what  the  farmer  has  to  contend  with  in  the 
production  of  this  cereal.  First  of  all,  he  has  to  prepare  the  land  for  the 
seed.  Some  seasons  this  is  not  hard  to  do;  other  seasons,  and  indeed  they 
are  quite  frequent,  it  takes  a  prreat  amount  of  labor.  After  the  seed  is  in  the 
ground  sometimes  it  is  so  dry  it  fails  to  grow,  sometimes  a  hard  rain  follows  so 
soon  after  sowing  that  the  ground  becomes  crusted  and  we  tail  to  get  a  good 
stand.  Of  course,  sometimes  everything  seems  all  right,  the  wheat  grows 
fine,  only  to  be  destroyed  or  very  greatly  damaged  by  the  hessian  fly,  some- 
times destroyed  by  the  frosts  of  winter,  then  in  the  spring  the  chinch  bugs 
very  often  damage  it  badly,  sometimes  destroyed  by  storms  and  hail.  We 
have  only  mentioned  a  few  of  the  things  we  have  to  contend  with.  A  good 
many  of  these  the  farmer  has  no  control  over  whatever.  After  the  farmer 
contends  with  ail  these  things  and  many  others  not  mentioned,  harvests  his 
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fraiD,  runs  the  risk  of  having;  it  dama^d  in  the  shook  by  wet  weather,  or  if 
e  stacks  the  stack  weavil  is  liable  to  damage  it;  he  gets  it  threshed  and  ready 
for  the  market;  he  loads  it  in  a  car,  ships  it  to  the  market.  The  other  fellow 
weighs  it  and  puts  a  price  on  it. 

Now  I  ask  yon  if  there  is  any  business  about  this  last  named  transaction? 
I  say  emphatically,  no.  Now  I  suggest  this:  Set  a  price  on  our  wheat.  I 
■am  not  in  favor  of  a  speculation  price,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  a  reasonable 
remunerative  price,  say  80  cents  for  No.  3,  82  cents  for  No.,  2,  85  cents  for 
No.  1,  for  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August;  90  cents  for  No.  3,  and 
a  little  more  for  the  better  grades  for  the  months  of  September,  October  and 
November,  then  for  the  four  following  months  the  price  to  be  $1.00  for  No.  3. 

Among  the  first  objections  we  meet  when  we  talk  cooperation  among  the 
farmers  is  this,  so  many  farmers  have  to  sell.  Now  I  say  this,  very  few 
farmers  will  sell  for  60,  70  or  75  cents  if  they  believe  their  neighbors  are 
going  to  get  80  cents,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  getting  the  price 
agreed  upon,  for  the  people  have  got  to  have  the  wheat.  We  will  not  have 
to  ship  our  wheat  away  to  find  a  market.  They  will  come  for  the  wheat. 
Another  objection  we  near  is,  it  will  make  flour  higher,  and  hence  hard  on 
poor  people.  I  say  make  the  farmers  prosperous  and  all  other  classes  will  be 
prosperous.  Under  the  present  conditions  as  we  find  them,  how  many  far- 
mers are  financially  able  to  send  their  girls  and  boys  away  from  home  to 
school f  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  few  more  years  we 
will  have  to  depend  wholly  on  our  district  school  for  an  education  for  our 
children,  and  all  because  we  do  not  stand  up  for  our  rights  ^nd  set  a  price  on 
our  own  labor  like  other  business  men. 

Now  if  the  wheat  producing  farmers  of  this  country  will  only  do  this,  the 
corn  producers  will  soon  follow  suit.  We  say  we  won't  take  less  than  the 
price  agreed  upon,  but  if  the  demand  makes  the  price  higher,  all  right. 

Now,  gentlemen,  take  this  matter  up  and  let  us  agitate  it,  and  if  you  think 
it  advisable  have  Mr.  White  carry  the  matter  to  the  State  Institute  in  a  well 
written,  and  in  his  forcible  style  paper.  In  mj^  own  opinion,  and  I  believe 
you  will  all  agree  with  me,  there  is  no  question  that  confronts  the  farmer 
today  of  half  the  importance  as  this  one.  I  believe  it  is  possible  for  the 
farmers  to  do  this  and  I  believe  they  will  do  it. 


cow  PEAS  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

By  J.  W.  Stanton.  BichTiew,  111.     • 

By  the  law  establishing  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  we  are  enabled  to 
come  together  to  discuss  ways  and  means  to  assist  and  encourage  useful  edu- 
•cation  among  the  farmers,  and  for  the  development  of  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  State.  Years  ago  when  our  lands  were  first  brought  under  the 
glow,  crops  of  fifty  bushels  of  com,  thirty- five  bushels  of  wheat  and  sixty 
ushels  of  oats  were  common;  they  were  grown  also  with  less  labor  per  acre 
than  is  required  now  to  produce  much  less  with  all  the  improved  implements 
and  more  intelligent  operation,  therefore  it  has  become  absolutely  necessary 
that  soil  improvement  receive  prompt  and  intelligent  consideration.  In  some 
cases  complete  restoration  of  the  soil  is  necessary.  How  shall  this  be  at- 
temptedf  What  means  have  we  in  reach?  We  find  the  principle  elements  of 
plant  food  depleted  by  continued  cultivation  and  the  removal  of  crops  are 
potash,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid;  our  soils  seem  to  be  sadly  deficient  in 
certain  elements  to  produce  crops,  which  we  are  told  is  caused  by  lack  of 
humus  in  the  soil.  It  is  said  the  soil  contains  a  large  amount  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  when  apparently  worn  out,  but  not  in  available  form,  there- 
fore we  must  supply  this  deficiency.  Cow  peas  and  clover  have  the  power  of 
gathering  from  the  air  a  portion  of  the  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  they  cos- 
tain.  It  appears  also,  from  recent  experiments  that  these  plants  are  able  to 
use  certain  soil  compounds  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  which  is  not  avail- 
able to  other  crops.  The  value  of  cow  peas  as  compared  with  clover  by  re- 
cent tests  resulted  in  clover  being  considered  of  very  little  value  in  any 
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county  in  sonthem  Illinois.  Cow  peas  are  more  e&sily  cfrown  than  clover, 
especially  on  our  prairie  lands.  The  clay  pea  matured  and  turned  under  add 
a  supply  of  readily  available  plant  food  upon  which  the  succeeding  crop  can 
feed  at  once.  The  vegetable  manure  of  this  class  serve  another  ec^ually  im- 
portant purpose  in  the  soil.  The  physical  condition  of  the  soil  is  improved, 
IS  made  more  friable,  more  easily  tilled,  its  water  holding  capacity  has  been 
greatly  increased,  and  also  the  capacity  to  absorb  the  water  which  falls  in 
form  of  rain  and  snow.  The  water  is  given  off  more  slowly  by  evaporation. 
We  are  brought  face  to  face  now  with  stern  necessity  in  our  soil  conditions, 
and  in  reply  to  the  questions,  How  shall  we  attempt  to  improve  our  soilf  and 
What  means  have  we  in  reach f  I  answer,  the  cow  pea  is  most  available.  The 
stable  manure  heap  is  sometimes  called  the  **farmer's  gold  mine,"  but  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  this  in  sufficient  quantities.  The  cost  of  commercial 
fertilizer  is  too  great  to  permit  their  use  on  our  crops,  therefore,  plant  cow 
peas  and  turn  under  the  crop  at  maturity  or  hojp^  them  down.  The  most  im- 
portant difference  between  the  composition  of  old  worn  out  soils  and  new 
soils  of  same  character  is  in  the  amount  of  humus  which  is  present.  Cow 
peas  as  food  for  animals  upon  the  farm  have  a  value  as  food  and  manurial 
value  greater  than  any  food  in  use  excepting  cotton  seed  meal  and  linseed 
meal.  In  this  paper  I  have  simply  offered  these  few  suggestions  and  state- 
ments as  a  bia,8is  lor  discussion.  I  take  it  that  the  most  valuable  results  of 
these  meetings  must  come  from  the  discussions  that  follow  the  papers  on 
different  subjects. 

FERTILITY  OF  THE  SOIL. 

Bead  at  Adams  County  Institute  by  R.  B.  Starr. 

The  question  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  our  farm  lands  is  a  question  of 
first  and  paramount  importance  to  every  farmer. 

As  farmers,  we  may  as  well  expect  to  draw  water  from  a  dry  cistern,  di|c 
old  from  an  exhausted  mine,  breathe  in  a  vacuum  or  do  any  other  impossi- 
le  thiug,  as  to  expect  to  raise  profitable  crops  from  worn  out,  washed  away* 
or  otherwise  impoverished  soil. 

The  farmer's  land  is  to  its  owner,  what  a  thorough  medical  course  is  to  the 
physician ;  it  is  to  the  farmer  what  a  legal  education  and  experience  is  to  the 
lawyer;  it  is  to  the  farmer  what  the  mechanical  genius  and  skill  of  the  hand 
is  to  the  tradesman;  it  is  capital,  his  stock-in-trade.  It  is  the  source,  not 
only  of  his  profits,  but  of  his  vei*y  living  as  well. 

A  farmer's  farm  may  be  well  fenced,  it  may  be  well  provided  with  comfort- 
able and  substantial  buildings  for  both  his  family  and  his  stock;  it  may  be 
supplied  with  a  complete  line  of  machiney;  his  barns  and  his  pastures  may 
be  stocked  with  the  best  grades  of  farm  animals,  but  if  his  soil  is  thin  ana 
exhausted,  his  fields  will  be  barren,  his  granaries  empty,  and  likewise  his 
pocketbook,  profits  will  not  appear  and  his  work  will  be  disappointing.  How 
often  in  riding  through  the  country  we  pass  fields  of  corn  that  are  dwarfed, 
puny  and  sickly  in  appearance,  telling  in  its  mute  way  of  the  hunger  from 
which  it  is  suffering! 

We  have  all  heard,  perhaps,  the  story  of  the  barefooted  urchin  sitting  upon 
the  top  rail  of  a  fence  surrounding  such  a  field  as  I  have  described.  A 
stranger  in  passing  said  to  him:  **My  boy,  your  corn  looks  small  and  yel- 
low, doesn't  it?"  **Yes,"  was  the  reply.  '*Dad  he  planted  the  little  yellow 
kind."  **0h,  it  will  not  make  more  thau  a  half  crop,  will  it?"  **Naw,  we 
don't  expect  it  to.  Dad  he  planted  it  on  the  halves."  But  not  all  corn  that 
is  small  and  yellow  is  so  because  the  little  yellow  kind  was  planted.  Not  all 
fields  that  yield  a  half  crop  do  so  because  they  were  planted  on  the  halves. 

The  difference  between  a  farm  that  produces,  say,  sixty  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre,  and  other  crops  in  proportion  and  one  that  produces  but  forty  bushels 
per  acre  and  other  crops  in  proportion,  each  in  the  hands  of  equally  skillful 
farmers,  may  mean  success  to  one  and  failure  to  the  other;  it  may  mean  a 
struggle  for  life  to  one  and  a  degree  of  prosperity,  placing  him  beyond  the 
thought  of  want,  to  the  other. 
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Our  subject  should  properlv  be  considered  in  three  parts:  First,  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  our  farm  lands;  secondly,  the  cause 
of  loss  or  deg^eneracy;  and  third,  the  best  methods  of  preventing  and  restor- 
ing such  loss. 

When  we  consider  the  small  average  yield  per  acre  of  our  various  farm 
crops  in  Illinois  for  a  number  of  years  we  can  not  help  wondering  if  the  fig- 
ures are  correct,  and  we  are  surprised  that  our  rich  prairie  State,  with  its 
boasted  fertility,  can  not  make  a  better  showing  than  it  does.  For  instance, 
in  the  last  eleven  years  it  is  for  corn,  32  6-11;  wheat,  13  10-11;  oats,  29  9*11; 
barley,  23  8-11;  hay,  1  2-11  tons  per  acre.  But  turning  from  the  question  of 
the  importance  of  keeping  our  land  in  a  productive  condition  (which  we  have 
already  to  some  extent  considered),  let  us  inquire  first,  what  the  principal 
causes  of  soil  exhaustion  are  and  then  look  for  a  remedy. 

There  are  three  principal  causes  for  the  deterioration  of  the  soil.  First, 
the  growth  and  removal  of  crops  without  returning  to  the  soil  the  amount  of 
fertility  taken  awajr  by  then^.  It  is  bad  policy  to  sell  our  com,  oats  and  hay 
in  the  market,  for  in  doing  .so  we  are  selling  the  value  of  our  farms  by  the 
bushel  and  by  the  ton.  All  crops  raised  (wheat  excepted)  should  be  fed  to 
stock  kept  upon  the  farm.  The  second  loss  of  soil  fertility  is  surface  wash- 
ing and  the  *  teaching.*'  It  is  believed  that  the  latter  two  causes  impoverish 
the  soil  more  than  the  growing  of  crops,  and  that  for  the  last  two  years  our 
farms  have  lost  more  from  these  causes  than  for  many  years  preceding. 

But  how  can  these  losses  be  prevented  or  the  losses  replaced?  First,  it  can 
be  prevented  to  a  considerable  extent  by  keeping  the  land  well  covered  by  a 
a  growing  crop  or  out  of  the  growinjg  season  by  a  dead  crop  to  act  as  a  mulch. 
Summer  fallowing  is  thought  to  be  injurious  to  the  land  if  it  is  fallowed  for 
any  length  of  time.  It  is  a  benefit  to  the  first  crop,  but  an  injury  to  the  land, 
for  the  reason  that  it  liberates  more  nitrogen  than  the  first  crop  can  utilize. 
That  which  is  not  used  passes  into  the  air  and  is  lost.  Better  nave  the  land 
covered  with  weeds  than  entirely  bare,  though  the  weeds  should  never  be 
allowed  to  go  to  seed.  There  are  three  chemical  elements  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  all   plant  life.    They  are:   nitrogen,   phosphoric  acid  and 

§otash.  The  first,  nitrogen,  is  the  most  important  of  the  three;  it  is  the  most 
ifflcult  also  both  to  obtain  and  to  retain.  It  is  the  base  of  nitric  acid,  and 
the  principal  ingredient  of  atmospheric  air,  is  without  form,  taste,  touch  or 
odor,  but  as  necessary  to  plant  life  as  air  is  to  animal  life.  As  a  commercial 
fertilizer  it  comes  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
costing  15  to  18  cents  per  pound.  Fertility,  which  means  the  presence  of 
these  elements  combined,  in  what  we  call  humus,  can  be  restored  to  our  land 
in  various  ways.  First,  by  saving  and  applying  all  of  the  manure  that  can 
be  made  upon  the  farm.  This  is  an  item  of  profit  that  we  do  not  value  as  we 
ought.  The  Missouri  experiment  station  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  value 
of  farm  manures  in  that  state,  and  found  it  to  be  $150,000,000  per  year,  one- 
half  of  which  it  is  thought  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 

The  same  is  perhaps  true  of  Illinois.  It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  by  ex- 
periments made  in  the  eastern  states  in  raising  stock  for  beef,  pork  and  mut- 
ton, that  a  large  part  of  the  profit  was  in  the  manure,  and  when  its  value  was 
lert  out  of  the  account  there  was  little  or  no  profit  in  the  operation.  There- 
fore, 1  would  say,  save  every  particle  that  caa  be  gathered  in  and  about  the 
farm  buildings,  straw  stacks  and  cattle  sheds.  It  is  a  waste,  however,  to 
put  it  upon  sandy  land,  as  it  is  liable  to  leach  away  before  the  first  crop  can 
take  it  up.  Apply  it  to  such  fields  as  will  hold  it  the  longest,  for  there  it  will 
do  the  most  good.  But  by  all  means  harvest  and  care  for  the  manure  crop 
as  carefully  as  any  crop  grown  in  tbe  fields.  The  next  and  perhaps  the  easi- 
est and  most  profitable  way  of  maintaining  soil  fertility  is  by  growing  legum- 
inous plants  or  crops  on  those  that  derive  a  larger  part  of  their  food  or  growth 
from  the  air  insteaa  of  the  soil.  These  consist  of  the  different  varieties  of 
clover,  as  the  common  red,  the  Alsike,  the  crimson  and  the  Japan,  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  cow  peas,  also  alfalfa,  lupins,  soja  beans,  etc. 

As  tbe  Alsike  and  common  red  clovers  are  best  adapted  to  our  soil  and  cli- 
mate, we  will  consider  them  principally  as  a  soil  fertilizer.  We  have  all 
sown,  cut,  handled  and  fed  clover  so  many  years  that  it  seems  as  if  nothing 
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new  Goald  be  said  with  regard  to  its  value,  and  yet  in  this  matter,  as  in  many 
others^  we  need  *4ine  upon  line,"  for  we  all  know  better  than  we  do.  I 
think  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  general  farm  crop  raised  on  a  large 
scale  that  will  bear  comparison  in  value  to  that  of  clover. 

It  gathers  the  greater  part  of  its  plant  food,  nitrogen,  from  the  air  which 
would  otherwise  oe  lost,  for  our  staple  crops,  as  com,  wheat,  oats,  timothy, 
etc.,  have  no  such  power  to  draw  nitrogen  from  the  air  through  their  leaves 
and  stalks,  but  must  draw  it  all  from  the  soil  through  their  roots.  For  this  rea- 
son they  exhaust  the  soil,  while  clover  renews  it.  Clover  also  draws  much  nour- 
ishment from  deep  down  in  the  earth,  below  the  reach  of  other  crop  roots, 
depositing  these  elements  in  the  soil  near  the  surface,  where  they  can  easily 
be  used  as  food  for  other  cro]^s.  Numerous  and  careful  experiments  have 
been  made  at  agricultural  stations  in  different  states  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  clover  when  pastured  in  the  field,  when  plowed  under  as  a  soiling 
crop,  and  when  cut  and  fed  to  animals,  either  green  or  cured  and  fed  as  hay. 
Clover  making  two  tons  per  acre,  plowed  under  green,  is  worth  as  much  to 
the  land  as  twelve  loads  of  barn  yard  manure.  When  cut  and  fed  to  dairy 
cows,  it  will  produce  twice  as  much  milk  as  when  the  cows  are  allowed  to 
run  upon  it.  If  cut  and  fed  to  young  cattle,  it  is  worth  from  three  to  five 
times  as  much  as  when  pastured.  Experiments  also  show  that  it  is  much 
better  for  the  land  to  cut  and  feed  the  clover  either  green  or  cured,  than  it  is 
to  pasture  it  or  plow  it  under,  provided  that  the  manure  is  carefully  saved 
ana  returned  to  the  land. 

When  this  is  done  it  is  claimed  by  the  Illinois  A^cultural  Station  that 
only  one-fourth  of  the  soil  fertilizing  value  is  lost,  while  much  more  than  that 
is  saved  by  the  stock  fed.  This  crop  is  so  valuable  to  the  farmer  and  so  use- 
ful in  renewing  our  worn  out  land,  that  I  think  we  should  secure  a  stand  at 
almost  any  cost  and  keep  a  considerable  part  of  our  farms  in  clover  all  of  the 
time. 

A  neighbor  of  mine,  a  successful  German  farmer,  owns  and  leases  two 
farms,  specifying  in  each  lease  that  the  tenant  must  keep  a  certain  number 
of  acres  in  grass,  and  that  he  shall  plant  but  a  certain  number  of  acres  in 
corn  each  vear,  showing  that  he  understands  the  exhausting  effects  of  crop- 
ping and  the  saving  effects  of  grassing  his  lands. 

To  summarize  then,  I  would  say,  save  and  apply  all  of  the  manure  possible 
to  be  secured;  keep  all  of  the  stock  that  our  farms  will  carry;  sell  no  crop 
that  can  profitably  be  fed;  buy  feed  rather  than  sell;  and  last,  but  of  first 
importance,  keep  a  large  acreage  in  clover  to  be  pastured,  plowed  under,  or 
fed  as  hay,  remembering  always  the  old  saying,  that  to  be  '*in  clover"  means 
even  more  than  the  saying  implies. 

GRAIN  AND  STOOK  RAISING. 

By  Frank  Moore,  Chester.  111. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— In  discussing  in  your  hearing, 
for  a  few  moments,  some  of  the  things  pertaining  to  agriculture,  together 
with  our  successes  and  failures,  I  will  endeavor  to  present  for  vour  consider- 
ation a  few  thoughts  that  have  been  overlooked  and,  in  fact,  have  not  been 
5iut  into  practice  by  the  farmers,  as  a  rule,  and  a  very  little  at  all,  if  anv. 
?he  subject  I  have  selected  for  this  occasion  is  Grain  and  Stock  Raising.  In 
the  discussion  of  these  particular  branches  of  a£[riculture,  I  desire  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  grain  raising,  with  stock  raising  as  an  auxiliary,  and  a 
very  important  one  too.  Some  of  these  branches  will  receive  what  is  believed 
to  be  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice,  and  some  of  them  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  consider  later  on. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  there  is  a  time  and  a  way  to  do  every  necessary 
work  in  order  to  reap  the  desired  results  and  in  order  that  industry,  energy 
and  constancy  may  and  should  be  encouraged  and  rewarded  in  a  seemingly 
more  satisfactory  way.  First  of  all,  we  want  all  the  aid  we  can  get  out  of  our 
business  that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  obtain  all  of  the  needed  comforts 
of  this  life  that  it  is  impossible  to  honestly  obtain.  One  of  the  first  things  in 
this  connection,  is  well  and  properly  fenced  farms.    In  my  judgment,  it  is 
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not  necessary  to  be  a  very  close  observer  to  detect  this  much  needed  and 
supremely  important  reform  to  beg^n  with,  in  order  to  increase  revenues  with 
which  to  meet,  as  near  as  may  be,  all  needed  expenses  incident  in  making* 
affrioulture  a  successful  as  well  as  a  pleasurable  vocation,  if  not  the  most 
pleasurable  callins:  in  life.  Because  it  is  as  true  as  an^rthin^  in  human  ex- 
perience can  be  true,  that  farming  in  all  of  its  ramifications  is  the  foundation 
which  all  other  business  resort  to  for  repeated  and  perpetual  inspiration  as 
well  as  the  foundation  upon  which  all  earthly  enterprises  rest  for  safety  and 
perpetuity  in  furnishing  all  the  siuues  of  prosperity  (because  we  do  not  in- 
dulge in  any  thoughts,  out  thoughts  of  prosperity),  and  as  a  means  to  this 
ena  we  must  use  every  means  within  the  reacn  of  our  desires  to  succeed,  if 
we  succeed  at  all. 

In  my  judgment,  a  few  reasons  why  the  re-fencing  of  the  farm  would  prove 
to  be  conducive  to  better  general  results,  especially  in  the  one  item  of  gr&iu 
raising,  are  these,  In  the  early  days  of  agriculture,  in  this  section  of  this 
State,  of  necessity  we  had  to  begin  by  first  erecting  a  fence,  and  a  substan- 
tial one,  too,  as  a  safeguard  to  tne  crops.  Under  that  system  of  management 
better  general  financifu  results  were  obtained  than  under  the  present  system 
of  open  fields.  Under  the  old  system  of  fenced  farming  almost  every  farmer 
earned  all  the  stock  he  thought  himself  able  to  carry  and  there  was  little  dif- 
ference whether  he  owned  the  land  he  tilled  or  whether  he  occupied  it  as  a 
tenant,  if  he  managed  to  carry  the  stock  through  the  winter,  for  as  soon  as 
grass  came  he  was  all  right  if  he  failed  or  partially  failed  with  wheat,  which 
IS  considered  the  primary  crop  from  a  readv  cash  point  of  view,  especially  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  his  stock  t^ame  to  his  financial  rescue.  Well,  some 
one  will  say,  that  those -days  have  gone,  those  outside  ranges  have  gone,  and 
we  are  living  in  a  new  eira,  and  have  no  need  for  farm  fences,  there  is  no 
live  stock  on  the  outside  to  interefere  with  the  crops,  and  why  should  we  be 
encumbered  with  something  which  adds  to  our  expenses  f  It  was  to  get  rid 
of  these  expenses  that  the  fences  were  voted  out.  All  right.  We  will  not  be 
very  contentions  about  that  part  of  the  argument,  nor  do  we  care  to  contend 
along  that  line.  The  point  at  issue  is  the  question  of  as  comfortable  a  living 
and  as  much  happiness  as  we  are  capable  of  obtaining,  as  well  as  we  are 
able  to  get  out  of  the  business  things  of  this  life.  I  believe  we  are  here,  in 
this  life  and  at  this  particular  time,  to  improve  upon  the  methods  of  the  past 
instead  of  falling  benind  the  past.  Now  then!  Money- making  and  comfort 
and  happiness-seeking  are  some  of  the,  and  by  most  people,  the  prime  objects 
of  life,  if  that  be  true,  and  we  believe  it  is  with  respect  to  the  things  of  this 
life,  why  not  engage  all  the  wisdom  within  our  reach,  to  obtain  these  desira- 
ble resultsf  My  observation  leads  me  to  lay  very  heavy  stress  upon  the  side 
of  refencing  the  farms,  as  by  so  doing  more  money  can  be  made  from  the 
farm,  and  me  more  money  the  farmer  has  the  more  profits  he  can  have,  as 
all  of  the  waste  from  the  grain  fields,  as  well  as  the  after-maths  irom  other 
fields,  after  being  emptied  of  their  crops,  can  be  converted  into  such  by-crops 
as  beef,  mutton,  pork  and  horses  and  mules,  as  well  as  putting  the  land  in  a 
more  fertile  state  of  cultivation,  which  means  more  money  and  less  hard 
work,  as  less  ground  is  needed  to  be  plowed  if  stock  can  be  kept  npon  the 
farm,  which  cannot  be  done  at  a  profit  if  the  lands  are  not  so  fenced;  and  as 
we  are  living  in  a  day  and  a  time  when  more  money  is  needed  in  order  to  get 
the  necessary  comforts  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  a  surplus,  than  was  neces- 
sary in  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  this,  our  portion  of  the  country,  as 
all  of  our  former  economic  remedies  such  as  the  spinning  wheel,  loom,  cob- 
blers^ bench,  cross  roads  blacksmith  shops,  and  other  little  independencies  that 
in  those  former  days  were  as  trained  guards  at  the  farmers^  elbows,  bring- 
ing him  safely  across  the  little  rough  paths  of  his  progress,  have  all  disap- 
peared, and  to  all  present  appearances,  are  gone  to  be  gone  forever. 

Our  wheat  fields,  which  at  one  time,  because  of  the  bountifulness  of  their 
yieldings,  causinc:  the  farmer  and  his  family  to  go  forth  from  their  dwellings 
m  the  morning  lilce  a  merry  lark  with  song  and  and  praise  upon  their  lips, 
are  apparently  fast  disappearing  in  their  productive  energies,  and  in  their 
present  downward  march  will,  ere  long,  in  a  large  measure  share  the  fate  of 
those  industries  above  alluded  to,  if  some  such  heroic  steps  as  I  have  already 
indicated  are  not  speedily  and  energetically  resorted  to  as  a  remedy.    But 
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you  will  please  understand  me  the  aboye  is  not  all  the  remedy  I  have  to  offer. 
I  have  only  suggested  this  as  the  beginning,  or  one  of  the  elements,  of  a 
remedy.  (I  presume  you  understand  the  trend  .of  the  discussion  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  wneat  culture  as  a  primary  crop  and  stock  raising  as  a  very  neces- 
sary aid  and  in  more  ways  tnan  one.)  Some  of  these  ways  we  will,  if  time 
permits,  mention  later  oo.  Before  leaving  the  point  we  have  already  been  at, 
to- wit:  refencing  the  farm  and  proportioning  the  fields  to  conform  to  the  size  of 
entire  farm,  the  matter  must  be  understood  to  be  the  first  important  move- 
ments to  begin  with.  If  your  lands  are  not  yielding  you  the  necessary  sur- 
plus by  reasons  of  their  apparent  impoverished  condition,  to  obtain  the 
needed  results,  to  refence.  G-o  to  ,work  !at  once  and  fill  your  lands  full  of 
organic  matter  without  delay,  never  forgetting  the  old  adage  that  there  is 
more  ways  of  killing  a  doc:  than  by  choking  him  on  butter.  The  result  of  the 
means  suggested  will  readily  aid  to  produce  the  desired  prosperity  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  both  in  grain  and  stock  raising,  by  producing  a  much 
larsper  amount  of  humus  in  tne  land  than  we  already  nave,  especially  upon  our 
up  lands,  and  as  a  means  to  this  end  we  should-  return  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  methods  adopted  by  nature,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  more  exi>ensive 
and  less  satisfactory  metnod  of  purchasing  costly  commercial  fertilizers. 
Nature's  way  of  replenishing  the  wastings  of  the  earth  is  the  growing  of 
grasses  of  the  different  varieties  and  such  as  the  diversified  properties  of  the 
soil  voluntarily  aid.  Grasses  are  soil  builders.  They  are  the  agents  employ- 
ed by  nature  to  cover  bare  spots,  to  protect  lands  from  the  washing  torrential 
rains,  and  finally  to  make  the  soil  fertile. 

Wherever  the  natural  conditions  are  sufficiently  favorable  to  admit  of  the 
growth  of  any  green  plant,  the  surface  soil  is  first  covered  and  protected  by 
grasses.  They  are  the  agents  that  serve  to  build  up  fertile  beds  of  loam. 
They  gradually  form  turf,  and  the  rotting  turf  mukes  humus,  whioh  is,  from 
an  agricultural  standpoint,  the  most  important  and  most  valuable  constituent 
of  the  soil.  The  presence  of  humus  in  a  soil  is  a  necessity.  The  richest  soils, 
those  that  can  sustain  cropping  the  longest  without  the  addition  of  artificial 
manures,  are  those  that  are  nch  in  humus.  Now  we  want  to  know  what 
the  functions  or  office  of  humus  in  the  soil  are.  It  acts  first  as  an  absorbent 
of  moisture.  A  soil  containing  a  higher  percentage  of  humus  will  soak  up 
more  water  and  will  hold  it  longer  than  a  soil  deficient  in  organic  matter.  It 
changes  the  physical  condition  and  gives  the  fineness  and  tuth  so  character- 
istic of  a  rich  soil.  This  much  we  have  all  witnessed  in  plowing  up  a  field 
where  a  good  stand  of  clover  has  grown  up  and  covered  the  ground  pretty 
thoroughly,  and  grown  to  a  good  height  also,  making  almost  a  perfect  shade. 
It  also  makes  the  soil  less  susceptible  to  abrupt  changes  of  temperature,  ab- 
sorbing and  radiating  heat  more  slowly.  The  humus  takes  up  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  lime,  magnesium,  sulphur  and  other  inorganic  plant 
foods,  thus  retarding  the  loss  by  leaching  of  soluble  compounds.  Through 
the  action  of  minute  forms  of  plant  life,  which  live  in  the  soil,  the  humus  is 
finally  attacked  and  broken  down  and  the  plant  foods  are  gradually  released 
in  such  form  that  they  can  be  readily  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  grow- 
ing crops.  There  is  more  life  in  a  field  of  turned  rotted  turf  than  in  an  equal 
area  of  long  cropped  soil  which  has  been  abundantly  supplied  with  the  oest 
commercialfertilizers,  but  which  is  deficient  in  organic  matter.  Turf  is  indi- 
rectly a  valuable  reservoir  of  nitrogen  and  to  cover  a  field  with  turf-forming 
grasses  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  increasing  the  amount  of  humus  in  the  soil. 
Clover  and  beans  are  '* fixers^'  of  nitrogen,  and  are  indispensible  as  soiling 
crops  and  as  green  manure.  Both  the  grass  crop  and  the  clover  crop  draw 
less  heavily  upon  the  mineral  fertilizer  in  the  soil  than  do  the  more  strongly 
feeding  grains  and  root  crops,  and  while  they  are  taking  less  from  the  soil 
they  are  adding  much  organic  matter  to  it.  A  farmer  can  add  every  year  an 
amount  of  available  inorganic  phosporic  acid  and  potash  and  nitrogen  neces- 
sary to  make  his  crop,  but  if  the  store  of  humus  (or  moisture)  is  not  kept  up 
the  fertility  will  not  increase  from  year  to  year  as  it  should  do  and  by  reason, 
too,  of  the  ignorance  of  the  farmer  or  his  indifference  to  see  to  it  that  this  so 
necessary  material  is  supplied. 

In  conclusion.  Since  we  have  already  made  use  of  an  old  adage  we  will 
add  another,  which  is  like  this:    **ilemember  well  and  bear  in    mind,  a  con- 
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stant  friend  is  bard  to  find."  And  another:  '*A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend 
indeed."  If  farming  is  the  natural  progenitor  it  is  the  husband  also  of  all  the 
the  business  affairs  of  life,  and  as  a  business  farming  is  justly  entitled  to  a 
seat  at  the  first  table,  and  if  such  is  not  the  case,  the  criminal  indifference  in 
not  taking  care  of  its  friends,  namely,  the  productive  energies  of  the  soil,  for 
when  they  are  gone  it  is  hard  to  restore,  cut  if  this  humus  that  we  have  been 
considering  is  carefully  handled  in  an  intelligent  and  businesslike  manner,  it 
will  not  only  be  the  farmers'  constant  friend,  but  also  a  friend  indeed.  In- 
deed, fellow-farmers,  you  would  not  indulge  for  one  moment,  only  to  listen 
with  supreme  ridicule,  upon  the  idea  of  growing  red  herring  in  the  woods  or 
•  red  strawberries  in  the  sea,  yet  it  is  just  about  as  possible  to  do  either  of 
these  successfully  as  it  is  to  ^et  anything  near  remunerative  out  of  the  farm, 
which  we  believe  we  are  entitled  to,  and  can  get  if  we  could  only  see  our 
way  clear  to  inject  twenty-five,  fifty,  seventy- five  or,  better  still,  one  hun- 
dred percent  more  wise  ecomomic,  business  methods  ana  business  intelligence 
in  all  of  the  affairs  of  life.  And  as  the  farm  opens  the  mines  and  clothes  as 
well  as  feeds  them,  the  farm  is  made  more  of  a  lordly  business  in  its  inspir- 
ing infiuences  and  in  blowing  the  breath  of  life  into  the  nostrils  not  only  of 
the  snorting  and  humming  enterprises  upon  land,  but  also  utilizing  the  rivers 
lakes  and  the  mighty  oceans  with  the  plow  of  progress  in  aiding,  as  no  other 
business  or  sinprle  calling  in  life  is  aiding,  to  bring  into  real  being  that  long 
ago  promised  time  in  the  future,  and  that  time,  too,  so  anxiously  and  de- 
youtly  looked  for,  but  apparently  so  far  in  the  density  of  the  future,  the  beat- 
ing of  the  swords  into  plowshares  and  the  spears  into  pruning  hooks.  For 
the  accomplishing  of  this  noble  purpose  tne  stewardship  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  grain  and  live  stock. 

GRASS  CULTURE. 
By  H.  G.  Easterly,  Carbondale,  III. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I 
hardly  know  what  to  offer  to  this  Farmers'  Institute,  as  my  business  does  not 
run  in  quite  the  same  direction  as  the  farmers  of  this  county.  We  are  all 
tillers  of  the  soil.  As  I  have  been  requested  by  your  president  to  read  a  paper 
or  deliver  an  address  before  this  Institute,  with  the  privilege  of  selecting  my 
own  subject,  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  they  expected  something  in  mv 
line  of  business,  therefore  I  have  chosen  for  my  subject  '^Grasses."  I  shall 
not,  however,  attempt  to  give  you  any  fine  spun  theories,  scientific  terms,  or 
anything  else  but  plain,  practical,  every  day  experience  that  has  come  under 
my  own  observation. 

We  predict  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  *'grass  is  king."  The  revival 
of  stock  growing  is  upon  us.    To  accompany  it  we  must  have  a  revival  of  our 

Pastures.  Thousands  of  acres  in  southern  Illinois  should  never  be  touched 
y  the  plow;  their  great  value  lies  in  their  adaptability  for  grazing  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  more  grass  we  produce  the  more  stock  we  can  maintain  and  the 
quicker  we  will  return  to  a  higher  state  of  fertility  in  our  soils.  Of  all  our 
grasses  the  Kentucky  blue  grass  seems  most  widely  diffused  in  our  section. 
Wherever  there  is  lime  in  the  soil  it  will  be  found  the  leading  species.  Blue 
^ass  is  a  pasture  grass.  In  Kentucky  it  is  cut  for  hay  to  some  extent,  but 
its  main  use  is  for  grazing.  It  is  nearest  to  the  ideal  for  the  purpose.  It 
starts  early  in  the  spring,  its  sod  is  close  and  compact,  it  endures  short  crop- 
ping and  responds  quickly  to  «farmth  and  moisture.  Its  great  fault  is  inabil- 
ity to  withstand  drought.  Sow  1  bushel  per  acre  on  well  packed  soil  the  last 
of  February  or  first  of  March. 

A  wise  rotation  of  crops  has  already  become  a  necessitv  and  grass  and 
clover  must  be  one  of  the  crops  in  order  that  the  fertility  be  maintained  in 
the  soil.  Our  best  and  lasting  grass  is  timothy,  but  it  is  not  a  perfect  soil 
feeder  when  compared  to  clover,  but  it  is  adapted  to  this  soil  and  makes  the 
best  of  hay.  To  insure  the  best  catch  sow  10  to  12  pounds  to  the  acre  on 
ground  that  has  raised  a  crop  of  pease  the  same  year.  Have  never  seen  it 
fail.  Follow  this  in  the  spring,  the  last  of  February  or  first  of  March,  by 
sowing  6  to  8  pounds  of  cfover  seed  per  acre.  A  little  clover  with  timothy  is 
Cjming  more  in  favor  in  our  markets  year  by  year.    If  the  timothy  gets  a 
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good  stand  it  will  eventaally  crowd  out  the  clover.  The  clover  is  expected  to 
serve  as  a  shade  to  the  tender  Dlants  daring  the  heat  of  the  summer  months 
until  they  get  firmly  rooted.  Many  persons  do  not  class  timothy  as  a  pasture 
but  rate  its  value  as  hay.  Often  I  sow  timothy  with  wheat  in  the  fall,  8  to  10 
pounds  per  acre.  If  the  ground  is  in  excellent  condition,  I  sow  with  drill 
when  sowing  wheat,  if  ground  is  not  well  pulverized.  Nothing  is  lost  and 
much  gained  by  harrowing  and  rolling  or  harrowing  and  dragging;  pulveriz- 
ing will  bring  the  moisture  to  the  top  of  the  grounoT  1  would  also  sow  clover 
in  the  spring  to  insure  a  perfect  catch,  when  the  ground  is  in  good  condition. 
After  a  freeze,  when  the  ground  is  honeycombed.  DonH  sow  on  snow:  if  it 
melts  rapidly  it  will  bunch  the  seed.  Every  one  knows  orchard  grass.  Many  • 
have  tried  it.  Some  without  a  full  knowledge  of  habits  of  growth  pronounced 
against  it;  others  bearing  in  mind  its  natural  inclination  to  form  tussocks  by 
strolling  out  from  the  root  have  sown  it  thickly  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
fi[rakses  and  find  it  most  valuable.  Orchard  grass  is  not  injured  by  shading. 
Bow  it  thickly  and  pasture  closely. 

I  deem  it  not  necessary  to  devote  much  space  to  red  top.  It  does  well  in 
low,  wet  soil,  but  will  grow  anywhere.  Its  seed  is  the  smallest  of  all  our 
£[rasses  and  a  little  of  it  ^oes  a  great  way  in  seeding.  It  well  repays  cultiva- 
tion. Many  farmers  dislike  it  because  of  its  stiff  stem  and  habit  of  crowdine 
•ut  other  grasses.  For  worn  out  clay  soils  there  is  none  superior  and  it  will 
soon  prevent  washing  and  form  a  stiff,  compact  soil.  There  are  other  grasses 
well  adapted  for  pasture,  but  this  covers  my  practical  experience. 

The  selection  of  proper  kinds  of  passes  for  permanent  pastures  depends 
on  several  circumstances.  No  one  kind  can  be  expected  to  suit  all  conditions 
nor  can  any  given  mixture  of  grasses.  The  grasses  here  suggested  are  tried 
and  tested  species  from  my  own  personal  knowledge.  The  writer  feels  safe 
in  recommending!;  their  general  culture  wherever  soil  and  other  conditions  are 
favorable.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind  few  grasses  attain  their  most  perfect 
development  when  grown  alone.  A  pasture  once  established  should  be  main- 
tained permanently  as  long  as  profitable.  Fall  seeding  is  the  most  successful, 
but  some  varieties  do  not  endure  frost  until  firmly  rooted.  The  best  results 
are  always  secured  when  thickly  sown.  A  definite  formula,  giving  varieties 
and  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  is  a  difficult  thing,  owing  to  different  circum- 
stances and  varying  conditions.  Lastly,  I  would  say  that  careless  scattering 
of  seed  on  an  uncultivated  soil  will  rarely  succeed.  Bow  more  grass  seed  and 
raise  more  stock. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  OORN. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Shamel,  instructor  in  farm  crops  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
gave  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  talk  on  corn  growing  at  the  Tazewell 
County  Farmers'  Institute,  from  which  the  following  notes  were  made: 


The  first  reciuirement  is  good  seed,  having  strong  vitality.    Much  of  the 


the  kernels  of  corn  between  the  folds.  Cover  this  with  another  plate.  Corn 
will  start  there  just  as  well  as  in  the  ground  if  there  is  enough  moisture  and 
warmth.  The  cause  of  poor  crops  is  poor  seed  in  many  cases.  Farmers 
should  practice  careful  selection  of  seed.  There  is  a  pedigree  of  seed  plants, 
and  they  should  be  bred  up  just  as  live  stock  is.  The  longer  a  variety  is 
improved  by  the  selection  of  the  most  perfect  ears  every  year  the  more  fixed 
will  the  characteristics  become. 

PLANT  MIDDLE  OF  EAR. 

The  reason  some  ears  are  not  filled  out  at  the  ends  is  that  the  ends  are  too 
long  in  maturing,  and  the  pollen  has  gone  before  the  tip  of  the  ear  is  ready 
to  receive  it.  Mixed  kernels  on  the  tips  show  that  later  pollen  has  been  re- 
ceived from  another  variety  at  a  distance.  The  pollen  of  yellow  corn  will 
Mow  a  quarter  of  a  mile.    If  the  tips  and  butts  of  ears  are  not  filled  out  well. 
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don't  plant  seed  from  the  ends  of  the  ear,  bat  shell  them  off  and  use  only  the 
kernels  from  the  middle  of  the  ear;  sach  seed  will  be  less  liable  to  be  mixed, 
and  the  larger  seed  in  the  middle  of  the  ear  is  better  than  the  smaller  seed 
at  the  ends. 

GETTING  A  GOOD  START. 

Having  selected  seed  corn  with  a  good  pedigree,  give  it  the  best  conditions 
for  germination^  for  a  good  start  m  growing  the  com  is  aa  important  as  a 
good  start  in  raising  a  colt,  calf  or  shoat,  and  like  those  animals,  if  stunted 
when  young  it  may  never  regain  its  full  vigor  and  growth.  There  must  be 
sufficient  moisture  but  not  too  much. 

A  practical  illustration  of  listing  has  been  given  the  past  year  in  Cham- 
paign county,  near  Monticello,  on  the  AUerton  farms  of  1,400  acres.  In  list- 
ing a  double  plow  throws  out  a  furrow  and  drills  the  corn  in  the  furrow, 
shovels  behind  covering  it  up.  This  gets  the  corn  down  to  moisture,  but  is 
not  wanted  in  an  ordinary  wet  season.  An  experiment  in  listing  resulted  in 
a  crop  of  about  one-fourth  less  than  the  ordinary  method,  but  some  corn 
planted  with  a  planter  on  top  of  the  ridges  thrown  up  in  listing  proved  the 
best  of  all. 

ROOT  DEVELOPMENT  AND  YIELD. 

The  larger  the  root  development  of  corn  the  larger  the  growth  and  the 
smaller  the  root  development  the  smaller  the  growth.  When  you  cut  off  the 
roots  of  the  corn  you  cut  off  the  source  of  food  supply  and  reduce  the  yield 
in  about  the  proportion  that  the  root  surface  is  cut  off.  It  has  been  said  that 
when  corn  roots  are  cut  off  more  roots  will  branch  out  increasing  the  root 
surface,  but  so  far  as  we  can  find  out  by  experiments  the  roots  thus  cut  off 
singly  die  instead  of  sending  out  new  branches.  When  you  reduce  the  sup- 
ply of  food  you  reduce  the  yield  of  com  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

PROBLEMS  IN  CULTIVATION. 

The  problems  in  cultivation  are  to  get  rid  of  weeds  and  to  conserve  the 
moisture.  About  300  pounds  of  moisture  mast  pass  through  the  plant  to  fix 
one  pound  of  dry  matter  in  it,  showing  the  great  necessity  of  avoiding  root 
pruning.  Ninety-five  to  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  plant  food  comes  from  the 
moisture,  and  from  one  to  five  per  cent  from  the  soil.  Nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  are  called  the  tripod  of  agriculture,  being  the  principle  ele- 
ments of  plant  food  required. 

BENEFIT    OF  THE  MULOH. 

The  deeper  the  mulch  on  the  surtace  of  the  ground  the  more  difficult  for 
the  moisture  to  get  through  from  below  and  evaporate.  The  mulch  breaks 
up  the  capillary  pumping  up  of  the  water  and  stops  its  waste  in  evaporation. 
The  large  shovel  has  an  advantage  in  that  the  shape  of  its  more  receding 
side  keeps  it  farther  away  from  the  corn  than  the  smaller  shovel  and  thus  it 
injures  the  roots  less.  It  was  found  that  the  mulch  in  corn  brought  the  roots 
nearer  the  surface  and  if  the  weather  was  exceedingly  dry  m  July  and 
August  the  com  would  be  injured  more  than  that  having  deep  cultivation. 
Ridge  cultivation  has  the  advantage  of  not  injuring  the  roots  of  corn,  but  it 
is  a  disadvantage  to  leave  the  ground  in  ridges. 

HOW  TO  BREED  UP  CORN. 

Mr.  Shamers  idea  as  to  the  breeding  up  of  corn  is  that  any  desired  quality 
can  be  developed  and  finally  fixed  by  tne  selection  of  seed  corn  having  a 
high  degree  or  that  quality.  He  says  this  applies  to  getting  an  ear  with  tne 
ends  well  filled  out  as  well  as  to  anv  other  quality,  the  way  being  to  plant 
seed  from  ears  that  are  perfectly  filled  out.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
large  ears,  to  large  kernels,  to  a  close  crowding  of  the  kernels  upon  the  ear, 
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to  purity  of  the  variety,  to  early  maturity,  to  proportion  of  corn  to  cob.  In 
fact  any  and  everything  desired  in  the  way  of  com  is  to  be  finally  secured  by 
the  careful  selection  year  after  year  of  seed  embodying:  the  desired  qualities 
in  the  highest  degree  possible,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  result  will 
always  be  uniform  and  exactly  like* the  seed  planted  until  after  many  years 
of  such  careful  selection,  when  it  will  be  as  thorou/2:hly  established  as  any 
qualities  can  be  established  by  selection  in  the  breeding:  of  horses,  cattle  and 
hogs. 

A  NEW  CULTIVATION. 

One  very  practical  way  to  scrape  the  weeds  out  of  corn  and  to  form  a 
light,  loose  mulch  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  was  to  drag  a  planter  wheel 
flat  ways  through  between  each  two  rows. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  cut  out  poor  stalks  and  barren  stalks  at  tasseling 
time,  and  thus  breed  out  the  tendency  to  produce  barren  stalks.  When  this 
was  begun  in  a  certain  field  about  three-fourths  of  the^ stalks  were  cut  out; 
now  it  is  done  every  year  and  this  year  but  one-fifth  Ito  one-tenth  of  the 
stalks  needed  to  be  tasen  out.  There  is  no  danger  of  imbreeding  corn  by 
sticking  to  one  variety,  as  the  pollen  is  so  widely  distributed,  and  tne  ear  on 
a  certain  stalk  is  always  fertilized  by  the  pollen  on  other  stalks. 

RESTORATION  OP  SOIL  FERTILITY. 

By  B.  A.  Riebl.  delivered  at  the  Clinton  County  Farmers'  institute. 

The  time  was  when  we  thoujght  our  Illinois  soils  were  inexhaustible  and  I 
have  heard  that  some  of  our  citizens  visiting  their  New  England  friends  made 
the  brag  that  if  thev  had  an  acre  of  Illinois  land  they  would  be  using  it  as 
manure  on  their  fields.  However  our  people  have  learned  that  our  fields  can 
not  now  be  made  to  produce  the  bountiful  crops  with  the  certainty  they  once 
did.  No  soil,  however  fertile  it  may  be  when  first  brought  under  cultivation, 
will  continue  to  produce  as  well  in  after  years,  if  improperly  cropped.  I  say 
improperly  cropped  with  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  its  original  produc- 
tions. The  early  settlers  were  perhaps  justified  in  growing  the  crops  they 
did,  as  the^  had  to  have  something  that  would  bring  cash  and  that  was  not 
too  bulky  in  proportion  to  its  value.  But  now  when  we  have  good  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  good  markets  all  around  us  for  all  kinds  of  products  that 
the  farm  produces,  no  man  is  justified  in  robbing  his  farm  and  posterity  by 
improperly  cropping  his  land. 

It  being  granted  that  our  lands  are  not  as  productive  as  they  once  were,  and 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  restore  them  to  their  original  fertility,  we 
must  first  ascertain  why  our  lands  are  not  as  productive  as  they  once  were. 
It  will  not  do  for  me  or  any  one  else  to  tell  the  farmer  to  do  thus  and  so  to 
restore  the  fertility  of  his  land,  he  should  know  first  why  his  land  is  less  pro- 
ductive and  then  he  will  better  understand  why  certain  methods  will  restore 
the  lost  fertility. 

When  our  lands  were  first  cleared  they  contained  all  the  elements  of 
fertility  in  abundance  and  the  soil  was  in  that  loose  friable  condition  so  con- 
ducive to  vigorous  growth,  made  so  by  the  annual  addition  by  decay  ef 
matured  vegetable  matter  in  the  shape  of  stems  and  leaves  of  plants  and 
trees  which  process  had  been  going  on  for  ages  and  made  our  lands  as  pro- 
ductive as  they  were.  But  when  man  came  to  cultivate  the  soil  he  changed 
all  this.  The  land  was  plowed  annually.  No  return  was  made  to  the  soil  in 
the  shape  of  matured  vegetable  matter.  The  weeds  were  burned  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way  of  the  plow.  All  straw  not  needed  for  bedding  and  the  corn 
stalks  were  burned.  In  the  course  of  time  the  rich  humus  of  the  soil  disap- 
peared as  a  consequence  of  the  annual  plowings  and  cultivation,  the  crops 
grown  and  sold  off  the  farm  carried  off  a  large  part  of  the  elements  necessary 
to  produce  the  crops  and  no  return  was  made  to  the  land  to  take  the  place  of 
the  elements  of  fertility  thus  carried  off. 

The  crops  that  we  grow  on  our  farms  take  from  the  soil  a  number  of  chem- 
ical elements,  some  of  these  elements  are  present  in  the  soil  in  inexhaustible 
quantities,  but  others  are  present  in  only  limited  quantities  and  when  any 
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one  or  more  of  the  elements  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  crop  we  seek 
to  produce  is  not  present  in  the  soil  in  available  form  and  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient we  will  not  have  a  good  crop.  If  we  supply  the  elements  lackins:  in  our 
soil  it  will  be  ;ust  as  i)roductive  as  ever,  provided  we  get  it  into  the  same 
mechanical  condition.  Right  here  1  want  to  say  that  our  soils  are  not  like 
the  soils  of  the  east  and  eastern  experience  and  formulas  are  valueless  for  our 
use.  In  some  parts  of  the  east  the  soil  is  deficient  in  lime,  and  nearly  all 
that  have  been  under  cultivation  for  any  length  of  time  are  deficient  in  pot- 
ash. I  believe  that  all  our  Illinois  seils  have  an  abundance  of  both  these 
elements.  I  would  not  haul  the  best  wood  ashes  a  mile  if  given  to  me,  and 
when  a  man  talks  to  you  about  applying  lime  to  vour  land  in  the  shape  of 
ground  limestone  as  some  have  done  and  are  probably  doing  yet  you  may  set 
it  down  for  a  fact  that  he  is  not  posted  or  maybe  he  is  talking  for  his  pecun- 
iary advantage,  not  yours.  The  element  that  is  present  m  the  smallest 
quantities  and  is  soonest  exhausted  is  nitrogen.  This  is  the  most  expensive 
to  buy  and  the  quickest  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  the  water  that  falls  upon 
and  passes  throufifh  it.  Nitrogen  can  be  supplied  to  the  soil  in  the  shape  of 
stable  manure,  nitrate  of  soda  and  other  substances  that  can  be  purchased. 
But  at  the  low  prices  at  which  the  farmer  has  to  sell  his  products  ne  can  not 
afford  to  buy  fertilizers  either  in  the  shape  of  stable  manure  or  so-called 
artificial  fertilizers.  Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  do  so,  as  we 
«an  grow  crops  that  will  furnish  the  nitrogen  while  making  us  a  crop  of  feed. 
These  crops  are  clover,  cow  peas  and  soja  beans.  As  other  speakers  will 
talk  to  you  about  these  crops  I  will  not  go  into  details.  I  wish,  however,  to 
say  that  it  must  be  remembe^-ed  that  nitrogen  produced  by  these  crops  is  just 
as  unstable  as  that  applied  in  the  shape  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  the 
good  effect  of  these  crops  so  far  as  nitrogen  is  concerned  will  last  orly  for  a 
short  time  and  to  permanently  improve  the  land  some  of  these  crops  must  be 
adopted  as  a  rotation  of  crops.  Aside  from  these  chemical  elements  spoken 
of  there  are  other  things  that  go  to  make  a  productive  soil  which  m  the 
course  of  long  continued  cropping  disappears.  Chief  of  these  is  humus.  All 
lands  first  brought  under  cultivation  are  rich  in  humus,  which  is  the  result  of 
the  decay  of  matured  vegetable  matter.  Humus  puts  the  soil  in  that  loose 
friable  condition  which  makes  easy  cultivation,  admits  air  to  the  roots  and 
enables  the  soil  to  hold  moisture.  To  get  our  lands  in  as  productive  con- 
dition as  it  was  when  new  we  must  restore  the  humu?,  which  has  disappeared 
through  long  continued  cultivation  with  no  return  of  matured  vegetable  mat- 
ter to  furnish  humus  by  decay.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  green 
manuring  as  generally  understood  is  wrong.  Many  have  an  idea  that  crops 
grown  on  the  land  as  a  fertilizer  should  be  plowed  under  when  green.  This 
is  not  so.  They  will  answer  the  purpose  best  if  allowed  to  become  perfectly 
matured.  If  they  become  dry  before  being  plowed  under,  no  matter,  they 
are  in  the  condition  that  nature  employs.  The  grasses  of  the  fields  and  the 
foliage  of  the  forests  are  mature  and  dry  before  they  fall  to  the  earth  and 
•decay,  making;  the  rich  loose  black  soil  we  find  when  first  bringiufj^  land  under 
cultivation.  If  crops  are  plowed  under  while  green  they  contain  very  little 
woody  matter  but  consist  mostly  of  water  and  on  decaying  leave  almost  noth- 
ing in  the  soil  to  change  its  character.  This  being  so  it  naturally  follows 
that  when  the  farmer  burns  the  weeds  on  his  fields,  his  wheat  straw  and  corn 
stalks,  he  is  wasting  a  valuable  fertilizing  material.  This  is  not  only  so  in 
regard  to  the  woody  fibre  that  forms  humus  in  decaying,  but  chemical  analy- 
sis shows  that  the  straw  and  stalks  grown  on  an  acre  contain  nearly  as  great 
a  value  of  chemical  soil  constituents  as  does  the  grain.  What  a  waste  then 
is  the  burning  of  the  straw  and  stalks  produced  on  the  farm.  One  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  humus  in  the  soil  is  that  it  enables  it  to  hold  a 
much  greater  amount  of  water  than  it  can  hold  when  humus  is  not  present. 
We  an  know  that  water  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  growing  a 
crop.  No  matter  how  rich  a  soil  may  be  in  elements  of  fertility  if  we  lack 
moisture  we  will  fail  to  make  a  satisfactory  crop.  I  believe  that  few  soils  but 
what  have  enough  of  the  chemical  elements  necessary  to  grow  fair  crops  if 
only  there  were  a  sufficient  and  constant  supply  of  water  present  to  enable 
the  plants  growing  on  it  to  make  use  of  the  elements  necessary  for  their 
growth.  I  believe  the  greatest  need  of  our  so-called  worn  out  lands  is  humus. 
1  would  therefore  advise  farmers  to  plow  under  all  the  roughage  possible  ana 
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bum  no  wheat  straw  or  com  stalks;  instead  of  burning  straw  let  it  go 
through  your  stables  to  absorb  the  liquid  voidings  of  your  stock,  which  are 
equally  aa  valuable  in  chemical  fertilizer  contents  as  the  solids  voided  by  the 
stock.  This  is  a  point  few  consider,  and  most  stable  manure  is  so  handled 
that  the  virtue  of  this  part  is  lost  before  applied  to  the  land.  Few  know  the 
value  of  the  liquid  voidings  of  stock  althougn  they  often  see  the  proofs  of  it. 
but  attribute  it  to  the  solids.  All  farmers  have  no  doubt  seen  in  wheat  and 
oat  fields  spots  here  and  there  where  the  growth  was  larger  and  darker  in 
color.  These  spots  most  persons  attribute  to  the  solid  voiaings  of  the  teams 
when  working  the  land.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  as  a  little  thought  will 
satisfy  any  observing  farmer.  Teams  at  work  do  not  usually  stop  to  void 
dung,  it  is  therefore  scattered  over  several  feet  or  yards  of  ground,  but  to 
urinate  all  animals  stop,  and  the  spots  spoken  of  above  are  the  result,  which 
are  also  a  sure  indication  that  nitrogenous  fertilizers  would  benefit  the  crop. 
Whether  the  farmer  can  afford  to  buy  the  fertilizer  will  depend  on  the  rela- 
tive cost  to  result.  Whether  he  can  afford  to  buy  artificial  fertilizers  or  not 
he  should  grow  such  crops  in  rotation  as  will  make  his  land  more  productive, 
and  burn  nothing  that  can  be  plowed  under  to  make  humus,  nature^s  best 
and  cheapest  soil  renovator. 

SUCOESSFUL  OAT  CULTURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  SEED. 

Delivered  before  the  Winnebago  Co.  Institute.  Jan.  16, 1900,  by  Wilber  H.  Pollock.  Shirland. 

Successful  oat  culture  would  be  ^ving  attention  and  labor  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  oat,  especially  with  a  view  to  its  improvement  and 
getting  the  greatest  improvement  possible. 

In  discussing  this  important  subject  it  is  impossible  to  la^  down  any  hard 
and  fast  rule  relating  to  its  successful  culture.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of 
more  scientific  farming.  We  must  study  the  underlying  principles  and  en- 
vironments which  govern  the  growth  of  the  oat,  and  thereby  assist  nature  as 
much  as  we  can.  Let  us  consider  the  best  to  sow  oats.  Prof.  King,  of  Wis- 
consin Experiment  Station,  found  that  the  following  amounts  of  water  in 
tons  per  ton  of  dry  matter  were  lost  by  transpiration  through  the  plant  and 
evaporation  from  the  soil. 

Dent  com  used  909.8  tons  of  water  per  one  ton  of  dry  matter.  Flint  com 
used  233.9;  red  clover,  452.8;  barlev,  392.9;  field  peas,  477.4;  potatoes,  422.7, 
and  oats,  522.4  tons  per  one  ton  of  dry  matter.  From  this  we  find  that  the 
oat  takes  considerable  more  water  from  the  soil  than  any  of  the  other  crops. 
We  find  that  it  takes  over  200  tons  more  water  per  ton  of  dry  matter  than 
does  the  corn  plant.  We  learn  from  this  that  we  must  utilize  moisture  by 
sowing  our  oats  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  that  they  may  get  the 
benefit  of  this  water  before  the  hot,  dry  weather  comes  and  it  has  all  evapo- 
rated. If  the  soil  is  well  filled  with  water  it  is  much  cooler  as  a  result  of  the 
evaporation  that  is  taking  place.  The  oat  being  more  adapted  to  the  cooler 
soil,  for  this  reason  it  matures  much  better  than  on  the  dryer  soils.  By  sow- 
ing the  oats  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  soil  can  be  worked,  the  oats  stand  a 
better  show  of  reaching  their  maturity  before  the  water  of  the  soil  is  exhaust- 
ed. The  time  in  which  the  oat  takes  the  most  water  from  the  soil  is  when  the 
plant  begins  to  shoot  and  from  there  on  to  the  dough  stage.  The  clover 
grower  can  draw  a  valuable  lesson  from  this.  The  winter  grains  make  a 
much  better  nurse  crop.  They  are  harvested  earlier  and  leave  more  moisture 
in  the  soil  for  the  clover.  In  trying  to  get  the  oats  sowed  very  early  in  the 
spring  great  care  must  be  exercised  that  we  do  not  work  the  soil  too  soon. 
The  rule  is  never  stir  the  soil  when  the  furrow  shines.  By  working  the  soil  a 
few  days  too  soon  we  are  apt  to  leave  it  in  a  puddled  condition,  which  will 
shut  out  the  air,  hasten  the  evaporation,  and  leave  the  soil  in  poor  condition 
to  carry  on  the  process  of  forming  plant  food. 

The  oat  needs  a  firm  soil  which  makes  it  possible  and  profitable  to  use  the 
disc  pulverizer  on  loose  soils  or  on  fields  tnat  have  had  corn  the  preceding 
year.  If  the  soil  is  quite  firm,  or  if  seeding  is  desired,  shallow  plowing  would 
oe  better. 
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The  amount  of  seed  to  be  sown  must  be  detennined  by  the  kind  of  soil.  1 
think  three  bushels  to  the  acre  is  about  rigbt  for  the  very  low  fertile  soils  and 
sowing  some  thicker  on  the  higher  lana.  Too  thick  a  stand  will  shut  out 
both  light  and  air,  thus  making  the  grain  more  liable  to  lodge. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  item  upon  which  successful  oat  culture  de- 
pends is  the  seed.  If  we  have  poor  seedour  labor  is  in  vain.  The  first  thine 
we  should  do  is  to  run  the  seed  oats  through  the  fanning  mill  and  get  out  all 
of  the  weed  seed  and  also  the  small  oats,  if  the  oats  are  infected  with  smut 
the  seed  should  have  proper  treatment  to  disinfect  it.  There  is  probably  one- 
sixth  of  our  oat  crop  ruined  every  year  by  smut. 

I  will  explain  briefly  the  causes  of  smut  in  oats.  This  smut  is  a  fungus 
disease.  The  fungi  make  up  an  extensive  class  of  plants  that  derive  their 
nourishment  wholly  from  organic  matter.  In  many  cases  thev  are  discern- 
able  only  by  means  of  the  microscope  and  their  presence  is  only  revealed  by 
the  death  or  injury  of  the  plant. 

The  fungus  diseases  have  different  forms  and  habits.  The  one  pertaining 
to  the  smut  of  the  oats  grows  within  the  seed.  The  spore  germinates  and  as 
the  oat  shoots  forth  its  smut  head  with  its  myriads  of  spores  they  are  taken 
up  into  the  air  and  are  scattered  broadcast.  These  fungi  multiply  very  fast 
and  when  mature  thev  are  easilv  blown  bv  the  wind. 

The  method  by  which  we  control  this  class  of  fungus  diseases  is  by  pre- 
venting the  germination  of  the  spore.  This  is  the  only  method  now  known 
that  will  destroy  this  fungi  development  within  the  host  plant.  In  this  class 
of  fungi  it  has  been  found  that  by  treating  the  seed  with  sulphate  of  copper 
or  by  hot  water  we  prevent  the  germination  of  the  spore.  I  have  had  no 
experience  with  the  chemical  treatment,  but  our  experiment  stations  have 
found  it  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  seed.  The  hot  water  treatment  I  have 
found  very  satisfactory.  It  disinfected  the  seed  without  injuring  the  vitality 
of  the  seed  in  any  way.  The  hot  water  treatment  consists  in  immersing  the 
seed  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  of  132  degrees  F.  for  ten  minutes.  In  order 
to  treat  a  large  quantity  of  seed  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  make  some 
special  provisions.  Those  of  you  who  have  steam  cookers  can  utilize  them  to 
great  advantage.    Provide  two  barrels  or  small  tanks,  all  depending  on  the 

Quantity  treated  at  a  time.  In  one  vessel  heat  the  water  at  110''  to  120°  F. 
n  the  other  vessel  the  water  must  have  a  temperature  of  132°  to  133°  F. 
Place  a  thermometer  in  the  hot  water  that  the  temperature  may  be  watched. 
The  warm  water  is  used  to  warm  the  seed  preparatory  to  dipping  in  hot 
water.  Without  this  precaution  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  temperature  of 
the  hot  water.  The  seed  is  now  placed  in  a  covered  basket  preferably  of 
wire  cloth,  the  volume  of  which  snould  not  exceed  one-eighth  the  volume  of 
the  water.  The  gunny  sack  can  also  be  used  in  place  of  the  basket.  The 
basket  should  be  out  partly  filled.  Immerse  the  basket  in  the  warm  water 
several  times,  a  moment  at  a  time,  giving  it  a  rotary  motion  in  order  to  bring 
every  seed  in  contact  with  the  water.  Then  plunge  it  in  the  hot  water,  re- 
peating the  immersing  as  before,  carefully  watching  the  thermometer  in  the 
meantime.  If  the  temperature  falls  below  132°  F.  cautiously  add  water  of  a 
still  higher  temperature.  If  it  rises  above  this  point  add  cold  water.  After 
the  seed  has  been  in  hot  water  ten  minutes  remove  the  basket  and  plunge 
into  cold  water,  then  spread  out  to  dry.  There  are  other  methods  of  heating 
the  water.  Place  two  large  kettles  over  a  fire,  or  two  boilers  over  a  cook 
stove  and  treat  in  the  same  manner.  The  chief  objection  to  treating  the  oata 
in  this  way  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  seed  dry  before  they  will 
germinate  or  heat.  It  has  been  my  experience  and  the  experience  of  othera 
who  have  experimented  with  smut  treatment  that  it  is  much  better  to  sow  the 
oats  within  a  few  hours  after  treating.  Perhaps  you  have  not  all  got  the  ap- 
pliances for  treating  oats  in  this  way,  but  if  there  is  but  one  farmer  in  a 
neighborhood  who  has  the  appliances  I  find  it  is  customary  in  some  districts 
for  one  man  to  treat  the  oats  for  the  whole  neighborhood  and  for  the  neigh- 
borhood to  exchange  seed  with  him,  paying  him  toll  to  pay  for  treating  the 
seed.  If  the  work  of  treating  the  seed  has  been  well  done  probably  one 
treatment  in  three  years  will  oe  sufficient.  In  treating  the  seed  in  this  way, 
you  will  realize  larger  yields  and  larger  profits.  You  will  feel  well  paid  for 
your  trouble. 
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€OST  OP  TIMOTHY  HAY  COMPARED  WITH  SHREDDED  CORN  STALKS. 

By  J .  E.  Eichelberflrer,  Plainfleld. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — The  subject  which  is  now  be- 
fore us,  what  is  the  difference  in  cost  in  putting  into  the  bam  an  acre  of 
timoth:^  hay  and  an  acre  of  shredded  com  stalks,  and  what  is  their  relative 
value,  is  a  subject  that  all  farmers  should  be  interested  in.  All  farmers  should 
be  seekine  for  that  which  is  best  for  him,  economizing  and  trving  to  discover 
which  is  the  best  and  cheapest.  There  is  no  problem  among  farmers  at  pres- 
ent attracting  so  much  attention  as  how  to  utilize  the  stover  of  their  com- 
ifields. 

In  the  eastern  states,  such  as  iPennsylvania,  New  York  and  other  states, 
they  nave  long  ago,  as  our  fathers  have  told  us,  out  their  corn  on  shock  and 
husKed  it,  stored  the  stover  in  stacks  or  in  barns  and  did  not  let  anv  of  it  go 
to  waste;  but  in  the  western  states,  in  the  earlier  days  the  stover  fields  have 
bedn  permitted  to  go  to  waste,  because  of  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of 
hay  from  the  wild  grasses. 

These  firasses  are  gone,  and  the  lands  which  once  produced  them  are  now 
oon verted  into  farms.  Falling  back  on  timothy  and  clover,  as  substitutes,  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  ton  and  a  half  and  more  (often  less)  of  timothy 
taken  from  an  acre  of  land,  made  pretty  high-priced  fodder. 

Then  the  farmer  thought  of  his  stover  in  the  cornfield.  These  last  years  he 
has  been  studying  that,  and  the  possibilities  connected  with  it.  He  has  made 
some  very  interesting  discoveries.  He  found  out  first  that  every  acre  of  his 
•cornfield  produced  him  year  by  year  more  and  better  fodder  than  he  could 
get  from  an  acre  of  timothy  meadow.  This  much  is  settled  beyond  dispute, 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  show  you  in  figures  following. 

Now  he  is  trying  to  find  the  best  and  most  economical  method  of  saving  and 
using  this  stover.  We  farmers  have  different  methods;  one  husks  and  shreds 
or  cuts  with  a  machine,  another  husks  the  corn  from  the  shock  by  hand  and 
feeds  the  stalks,  another  tumbles  the  bundles  into  the  feed  lot  and  lets  his 
stock  do  the  husking  and  shredding.  The  best  way  is  not  yet  fully  deter- 
TDined,  these  various  ways  having  drawbacks.  It  depends  somewhat  how  you 
want  to  feed  it,  in  the  bam  stable  or  out  of  doors,  and  to  what  kind  of  stock 
it  is  to  be  fed. 

Shredding  or  cutting  is  meeting  with  much  favor  and  for  my  part  I  like  it 
the  best,  the  corn  being  husked  and  shredded  and  the  stover  may  be  stored 
in  a  comparatively  small  room  and  is  in  the  best  condition  for  feeding.  The 
obiections  to  this  method  is  the  cost  of  shredding  and  sometimes  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  the  shredded  stover  in  good  condition.  These  may  be  over- 
•come  by  two  or  three  farmers  going  together  and  get  a  small  shredding  ma- 
chine of  their  own  which  will  be  the  cheapest  at  the  end.  or  a  threshing 
ring,  that  have  their  own  engine,  get  a  large  shredding  macnine,  with  a  self- 
feeder  and  blower  attached.  Then  you  can  husk  when  your  corn  is  in  good 
condition  and  not  depend  on  others  to  do  it  for  you.  If  the  stalks  are  not 
thoroughly  cured  in  the  shock,  but  are  shredded  wet  and  sappy  and  stored  in 
bulk,  the  stover  will  heat  and  spoil.  Stover  that  is  heated  and  spoiled  is  net 
profitable  feed  tor  cattle. 

Now,  brother  farmer,  I  suppose  that  you  came  here  to  listen  to  what  I  have 
to  say  on  this  subject  and  find  out  for  your  own  benefit  the  difference  in  cost 
of  hay  and  corn  stover  and  their  relative  value.  I  tell  you  right  here  that  I 
have  not  very  accurate  fisrures  on  the  cost  of  these  products,  and  I  doubt  if 
we  can  give  accurate  ngures,  there  are  so  many  things  to  be  considered, 
connected  with  the  raising  of  hay  and  com,  but  I  will  try  and  give  as  near  as 
I  know  with  the  experience  that  I  had,  and  with  the  figures  tiiat  I  got  from 
other  farmers. 

To  begin  with,  I  will  take  an  equal  number  of  acres  of  each  for  a  basis;  I 
'  will  therefore  take  a  ten  acre  field  of  timothy  and  a  ten  acre  cornfield  to  make 
the  comparison  in  cost.  On  tbe  timothy  field  1  will  begin  with  the  mowing. 
I  will  leave  the  seeding  of  the  timothy  to  balance  up  with  the  cornfield  as 
that  is  plowed.  I  will  not  figure  that  in.  In  fixing  the  approximate  cost  1  have 
made  the  wages  in  haying  for  labor  $1.50  per  day,  reckoning  10  hours  a  day, 
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and  team  $1.75  per  day,  and  the  cultivation  of  com  and  husking  at  $1.25  per 
day  and  team  $1.75  per  day,  and  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  thrown  in,  a& 
the  actnal  wear  of  tools  is  rather  difficult  to  get  at  and  1  will  leave  that  to 
your  own  judgment. 


Cost  of  harvest— 10  acres  of  hay.  mowing  with  4^  foot  eat 

Loadinflr  with  hay  loader  and  puttinflr  in  oam  with  8  men  1  days. 

One  team,  2  days 

Rakinflr  it  over  aflrain  with  one-horse  rake 


Total  cost  for  ten  acres. . . . 

Average  cost  per  acre 

Average  ton  of  hay  per  acre. 


t6M 
900' 
350 
1  60 

120  00 

20O 

1^  ton. 

Now  the  cost  of  hay  is  high  at  present,  but  I  will  take  the  market  price  that 
we  have  now,  on  both  the  nay  and  com,  and  will'  figure  the  hay  at  $9.00  per 
ton,  which  will  make  $13.60  worth  of  hay  from  one  acre;  deduct  the  cost  of 
making  the  hay  and  putting  in  barn  would  leave  a  balance  of  $11.50. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  cost  of  a  ten  acre  cornfield.  We  will  begin  with 
getting  the  land  ready  for  planting. 


PnlverisinflT  with  8  horses,  twice 

Harrowing  once , 

Seed  com 

Planting  with  oheokrower 

HarrowTnff  before  the  corn  is  up 
CuitivatinflT  four  times 

Total  cost  for  ten  acres 

Averaffe  cost  per  acre 


87  00 

lat 

1  00 

200 

120 

20  OO 

832  40 

82i 

Which  is  the  cost  from  the  time  of  getting  the  land  ready  to  finish  working 
in  corn. 

There  are  various  ways  in  cutting.  The  old  way  is  cutting  off  by  hand, 
and  put  it  on  shocks,  and  another  way  with  a  horse  and  sled,  with  knivea 
fastened  on  each  side,  on  an  angle  and  two  men  on,  and  each  take  a  corn 
row,  they  catch  the  stalks  as  it  cuts  it  off  and  when  they  have  an  armful 
they  put  it  on  shock.  The  new  way  is  the  corn  binder,  which,  1  think  is  the 
easiest  and  cheanest  way.  1  will  therefore  take  the  corn  binder  to  fix  the 
cost  of  cutting  ana  shocking.  Ten  acres  of  corn  with  his  own  machine  in  good, 
ordinary  hill  corn  is  as  follows: 


CnttinflT  And  bindinflr  ten  acres 
Twine  to  bind  the  same  ..,.,,, 
Two  men  shockinflr 

Total  cost  of  ten  acres 

Averaflre  cost  per  acre 


85  OO 
2  75 
500 


812  75 
128 


For  these  figures  I  have  taken  several  farmers'  estimates  and  took  the  aver- 
age to  fix  the  cost  on  this  ten  acres. 

Now  for  the  cost  of  shredding  and  husking.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  at 
the  real  cost  of  shredding.  I  could  not  take  my  own  shredding  alone  to  fix 
the  cost  for  another*  as  com  varies.  Some  is  light  and  some  is  heavy;  some 
farmers  husk  and  shred  more  than  others,  so  I  have  taken  seven  different 
farmer's  statistics  of  their  shredding  to  get  at  the  average  cost.  I  will  give 
the  amount  of  acres  shredded  by  each  and  also  kind  of  machine  used. 
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Farmer  No.  1. 

Hired  a  lar^e  machine  to  do  his  shredding,  12  rollers  with  self-feeder  and 
blower  attached.    He  paid  $1.00  for  every  wagonbox  of  ear  corn  husked. 


He  ent  and  shocked  with  binder 

The  time  it  took  to  shred  it 

No  of  pitchers  in  the  field 

UnloadiDflT  corn  into  crib 

Hanlinff  in  com  from  field 

Teams  used  for  haulinff 

Band  cutters.  2  boys  and  1  man  in  the  mow. 

Coal 

12men8hoar8.  at  12^90 per  honr 

6  teams  8  honrs.  at  17^  per  hour 

2  boys  8  hoars 

22  waff  onbozes  of  ear  com .....  ^ 

Total  cost  for  12  acres 

Averaflrecost  fori  acre 

Ayeraffe  com  per  acre 


12  acres 

8  honrs 

8  men 

8  men 

5  men 

6  teams 

84  00 

12  00 

8  40 

180 

22  00 


847  40 

896 

80  bnsh. 


Farmer  No  2. 
Has  his  own  4* roller  shredder,  bat  hired  an  engine. 


He  cut  and  shocked  with  binder 

The  time  it  took  to  shred  it 

With 

Teams  for  haalinflr  In  from  the  field.. 
Paid  for  use  of  engine  with  engineer 

6, 000  pound  s  eoal 

Oil 

9  men  55  honrs.  at  12^c  per  hour. . . . . . 

2  teams  55  hours,  at  17^  per  hour. . . . 

Total  cost  for  one  acre 

Averaflre  cost  for  one  acre , 

Averacre  com  per  acre 


82  acres 

65  hours 

Omen 

2  teams 

818  00 

7  50 

26 

6188 

19  24 


8106  82 

884 

60  bush. 


Farmer  No.  3. 


He  hired  a  six-roller  shredding  machine  with  engine. 


He  cut  and  shocked  with  binder 

The  time  it  took  to  shred  it 

With 

Teams  for  haulinc  in  from  field 

Coal 

Enflrine  and  shredder 

9  men  15  hours  at  12^  cents  per  hour. . 
3  teams  15  hours  at  17^  cents  per  hour 

Total  cost  for  13  acres 

Averacre  cost  per  acre , 

Average  yield  per  acre 


18  acres 

15  hours 

Omen 

Steams 

84  50 

22  00 

16  83 

886 


851  19 

894 

60  bu. 
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Farmer  No.  4. 


Has  his  own  two-roller  shredder  with  blower.    Paid  for  use  of  eninne 
15  cents  per  hour. 


He  eat  and  shocked  with  binder 

Time  It  took  to  shred  it 

With 

Teams  for  kaulinflr  in  from  field 

Oil 

Coal 

Use  of  engine  66  hours  at  16  cents  per  hoar 

7  men  66  hoars  at  12^  cents  per  hoar 

2  teams  66  hoars  at  17^  cents  per  hoar 

Total  cost  for  82  acres 

ATeraffeoost  per  acre 

Average  corn  per  acre 


82  acres 

66  hoars 

9  men 

8  teams 

10  80 

800^ 

9  76 

66  84 

22  74 


$97  59 

806 

60  ba. 


Farmer  No.  5. 

Has  his  own  two-roller  shredder  with  blower.    Paid  use  of  enfcine  15 
cents  per  hour. 


He  cot  and  shocked  with  binder 

Time  it  took  to  shred  it 

With ^ 

Teams  for  haalincr  in  from  field 

on 

Coal 

7  men  81^  hoars  at  12^  cents  per  hoar 

2  teams  81^  hoars  at  17^  cents  per  hoar 

Use  of  engine  81^  hoars  at  15  cents  per  hoar 

Total  cost  for  19  acres 

Average  cost  per  acre 

Average  com  per  acre 


19  acres 

81^  hoars 

9  men 

2  teams 

80  16 

400 

27  16 

11  04 

4  75 

847  06 

248 

60  ba. 


Farmer  No.  6. 
Had  his  own  four-roller  shredder  with  horse  power. 


He  cat  and  shocked  with  binder 

Time  it  took  to  shred  it 

With  

Teams  for  haaling  in  from  field 

Teams  in  horse  power 

Oil  and  ffrease 

8  men  46  nours  at  12^  cents  per  hoar. . 
7  teams  46  hours  at  17^  cents  per  hoar 

Total  cost  of  40  acres 

Averaire  cost  per  acre 

Average  corn  per  acre 


40  acres 

46  hoars 

8  men 

2  teams 

4  teams 

80  50 

46  00 

56  85 


8102  66 

2  57 

40  bu. 


Farmer  No.  7. 
Has  his  own  four- roller  shredder  with  horse  power. 


He  cut  and  shocked  with  binder 

Time  It  took  to  shred  it 

With 

Teams  for  haalincr  in  from  field 

Teams  for  horse  power 

Oil  and  ff rease 

7  men  43  nours  at  12^  cents  per  boar. 
6  teams  43  hours  at  17^  cents  an  hour 

Total  cost  for  29  acres 

Averaire  cost  per  acre 

Average  com  per  acre 


29  acres 

48  hoars 

7  men 

2  teams 

4  teams 

80  25 

37  66 

45  18 


883  09 

287 

40  bu. 
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Taking  these  reports  altogether  woald  make  the  average  cost  per  acre  for 
husking  and  shreading  $3.17.  Samming  up  the  whole  cost  of  producing  the 
corn  and  stover  put  into  the  barn  as  follows: 


Plantlncr  and  ealtivitition. 
Cuttinflr  and  shocking. . . . 
Hnskinflr  and  shreddinff.. 

Total  coat  per  acre  . . . 


18  24 
12S 
3  17 


97  68 


The  cost  to  put  one  acre  of  timothy  hay  into  the  bam  is  $2.00.  The  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  harvesting  one  acre  of  timothy  and  one  acre  of  corn  is  $5.09. 
The  relative  value  of  these  two  forages  as  they  are  in  the  barn  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  ^t  at  unless  we  look  into  books  from  experiment  stations  for  reports, 
the  majority  of  farmers  do  not  know  how  much  stover  is  grown  on  an  acre, 
but  if  you  ask  them  this  question,  which  they  would  rather  have,  an  acre  of 
shredded  stover  or  an  acre  of  timothy  hay  to  feed  their  cows,  the  majoritv 
will  say  **I  will  take  the  stover,"  that  is.  they  say  it  will  do  equally  as  well, 
but  it  takes  more  bulk  on  account  of  the  butts  and  coarse  stalks  that  it  has 
in  it,  which  cattle  will  not  eat.  It  is  the  husks  and  leaves  which  has  the 
most  value,  and  the  coarse  stalks  are  shredded  which  will  absorb  and  retain 
more  of  ammonia  to  make  good  manure  for  a  fertilizer,  and  the  com  we  get 
extra. 

Let  us  now  refer  to  a  few  reports  from  the  experiment  stations  to  get  the 
more  approximate  value  of  stover  and  timothy  hay.  At  the  Illinois  Experi- 
ment Station,  Morrow  and  Hunt,  studying  the  results  of  thick  and  thin  plant- 
ing on  the  yield  of  nutrients,  reached  conclusions  at  the  end  of  three  years 
that  planting  one  kernel  three  inches  apart  produced  thirteen  bushels  good 
ears  and  forty- six  bushels  poor  ears  or  nubbins  per  acre  and  3,968  pounds  of 
stover,  or  nearly  two  tons.  And  planting  one  kernel  fifteen  inches  apart  pro- 
duced sixty-three  bushels  good  ears  and  eleven  bushels  poor  ears  or  nubbins 
and  2,398  pounds  of  stover,  but  as  I  want  to  make  my  approximate  value  on 
hill  corn  at  three  or  four  kernels  to  a  hill  it  will  be  safe  to  put  it  on  an 
average  of  one  and  a  half  tons  of  stover  per  acre,  which  will  be  as  near  as  we 
can  get  it  and  not  over  estimate.  The  nutriment  or  ingredients  in  com 
stover  is  a  great  factor  for  producing  more  and  richer  milk  than  timothy  hay. 
If  it  were  n«t  so  do  you  thiuk  that  dairymen  would  keep  on  feeding  stover  to 
their  cows  if  they  could  make  more  by  feeding  timothy f  Many  farmers  claim 
that  timothy  hay  is  better  for  beef  than  milk.  Let  us  again  refer  to  a  test 
which  was  made  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station.  They  compared  corn 
stover  with  mixed  hay,  consisting  of  one- third  clover  and  two- thirds  timothy. 
(Let  me  say  that  I  did  not  have  any  test  at  hand  made  with  clear  timothy,  but 
this  one  may  help  us.)  Four  cows  were  used  for  this  test,  forming  two  lots 
of  two  cows  each,  one  lot  getting  hay  while  the  other  was  fed  stover.  After 
three  weeks  the  feeding  was  reversed  and  the  trial  continued  for  the  same 
period.  Each  was  supplemented  by  280  pounds  of  corn  meal  and  392  pounds 
of  wheat  bran.  The  result  of  the  trial  was  found  that  2,374  pounds  of  corn 
stover  returned  1,120  pounds  of  milk,  making  fifty-seven  pounds  of  butter; 
755  pounds  of  hay  returned  1,004  pounds  of  milk,  making  fifty-six  pounds  of 
butter.    The  returns  being  practically  equal,  they  concluded  that  one  ton  of 
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mixed  timothy  hay  is  worth  three  tons  of  com  stover  or  stalks,  but  remem- 
ber that  this  stover  in  this  trial  was  not  shredded.  I  contend  that  stover  is 
worth  very  much  more  when  shredded.  If  one  tonlef  timothy  hay  is  worth  two 
tons  of  ^over  we  arrive  at  the  following  results: 

SUMMARY. 


One  acre  of  timothy  hay,  yielding:  1^  tons  per  acre,  at  $9.00  per  ton 

Cost  to  put  In  bam 

Making:  the  value,  less  cost 

One  acre  of  com.  yielding:  an  averaffe  of  68  bushels  per  acre,  at  28c  per  bushel . . . . 
And  1^  tons  of  stover,  at  $4.50  per  ton 

Making:  a  total  value  of 

Cost  to  put  in  bam  and  crib , 

Making:  the  value,  less  cost 


$18  60 
2  00 


$11  60 


$li8l 
6  76 


$21  69 
769 


$18  90 


According  to  my  estimate,  the  cost  of  putting  an  acre  of  timothy  hay  into 
the  barn,  yielding  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre,  is  $2.00.  The  cost  to  produce 
one  acre  of  corn,  to  raise,  husk  atid  shred  it,  yielding  fifty- three  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  and  putting  into  bam  and  crib,  is  $7.69.  Therefore  it  cost 
$5.69  more  to  harvest  an  acre  of  corn  than  an  acre  of  timothy. 

As  to  the  relative  value  of  an  acre  of  corn  and  an  acre  of  timothy,  accord- 
ing to  my  estimate,  an  acre  of  corn,  less  the  cost,  is  $13.97,  and  the  value  of  an 
acre  of  timothy,  less  the  cost,  is  $11.50.  Therefore,  if  my  figures  are  correct, 
an  acre  of  corn  is  worth  $2.40  more  than  an  acre  of  timomy.  Estimating 
fifty-three  bushels  of  corn  at  28  cents  per  bushel  and  one  and  one-half  tons 
of  stover  at  $4.60  per  ton,  and  timothy,  yielding  one  and  one-half  tons  per 
acre  at  $9.00  per  ton. 

THE  farmer's  garden. 
Read  at  Adams  County  Institute,  byS.  N.  Black. 

When  the  Almighty  created  the  earth  man  was  his  last  and  best  creation, 
and  he  placed  him  in  the  best  nlace  created,  the  garden,  but  for  his  misdeeds 
he  was  driven  out,  yet  mercifully,  G-od  allowed  him  to  make  a  garden  for 
himself,  and  the  more  skillfully  man  has  gardened  the  better  his  nealth  and 
the  greater  his  happiness. 

The  love  of  fruit  and  vegetables  is  universal,  hence  every  one  properly  sit- 
uated should  have  a  garden. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  good  garden  is  good  ground.  It  is  hardly  possible 
for  it  to  be  too  rich  or  too  well  drained.  The  shape  of  the  garden  is  only  im- 
pHortant  in  the  convenience  in  cultivation.  Fourteen  by  sixteen  rods  is  a  good 
size,  and  good  shape,  and  if  possible  it  should  be  situated  so  that  it  may  be 
ditched  that  no  water  will  run  on  it  from  other  ground,  and  if  it  can  be 
located  beside  the  cow  lot  or  pig  lot  the  waste  or  refuse  will  go  far  toward 
paying  for  the  cultivation.  It  should  be  well  tile  drained.  No  investment  will 
ay  better  than  thoroughly  tiling  the  garden.  The  above  sized  garden  will  af - 
brd  ample  room  for  crapes,  blackberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  currants, 
de  plant,  asparagus, /horseradish,  strawberries,  early  potatoes  and  vegetables 
or  a  good  sized  familv.  It  should  be  fenced  with  a  close,  substantial  fence,  and 
if  every  thing  is  equal,  it  should  be  laid  out  in  rows  north  and  south,  leaving 
a  turning  row  one  rod  wide  at  each  end,  and  ten  pear  trees  set  on  south  end 
and  ten  cherrjr  trees  on  north  end.  This  will  give  shade  while  working  in  the 
garden  and  utilize  the  ground  left  for  a  turning  row.  And  when  you  set  out 
the  trees,  secure  a  pair  of  wire  muzzles  for  the  horses,  that  they  may  not  bite 
them,  besides  a  horse  with  a  muzzle  is  much  more  biddable. 

Plant  a  row  of  grape  vines  about  the  middle  of  the  garden.  Mv  list  would 
be  Moore's  Early,  fifteen;  Concord,  twenty;  Niagara,  ten;  Ives,  five.  When 
set  one  year,  set  posts  ten  feet  long  three  and  one-half  feet  in  the  ground, 
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about  two  rods  apart.  Anchor  end  posts  well  and  string  four  or  five  No.  9 
eaivanized  wires  and  you  will  have  a  trellis  that  will  last  you  many  years. 
After  the  third  year  you  may  expect  an  average  of  one  ton  of  grapes  a  year, 
if  you  properly  care  for  them.  It  will  be  well  to  consult  your  nearest  nursery- 
man and  your  neighbors  as  to  varieties  of  berries  and  vegetables.  Spend 
little  money  for  new  and  untried  berries  and  vegetables,  especially  high 
priced  things  that  are  going  to  ** revolutionize  the  world."  Almost  every 
year  a  new  variety  of  potatoes  is  offered  **at  least  one  week  earlier  than  any 
ever  erown  before."  If  this  were  true  we  should  have  new  potatoes  before 
March  1. 

About  eight  feet  from  the  grapes  plant  a  row  of  gooseberries  and  currants, 
about  one*nalf  row  of  each.  The  only  gooseberrv  that  has  done  well  for  me  is 
the  Houghton.  Plant  Red  and  White  Dutch  and  White  Grape  currants.  Four 
feet  from  this  have  a  row  for  pie  plant,  asparagus,  horseradish  and  a  few 
winter  onions. 

For  asparagus  the  ground  should  be  made  and  kept  very  rich,  the  quality 
of  asparagus  from  rion  ground  being  always  superior.  Two  rows  will  be 
needed  for  blackberries.  The  ''Snyder,"  though  not  first-class,  is  the  only 
sure  variety  I  am  acquainted  with.  Bows  should  be  six  feet  apart.  For 
raspberries  plant  two  rows  of  red  and  two  rows  of  black.  The  ''Turner" 
alone  has  always  given  me  a  crop.  The  "Schaeffer"  is  highly  recommended. 
The  "Ohio,"  ** Kansas"  and  "Gregg"  are  good  black  varieties. 

Of  the  above  the  grapes  and  asparagus  are  nearly  permanent  fixtures;  the 
rest  are  better  for  being  moved  every  few  years.  There  is  no  berry  that 
gives  so  quick  returns  as  the  strawberry  and  none  pay  better.  Plant  three 
rows  four  feet  apart,  the  center  row  staminate,  the  outside  rows  pistilate  va- 
rieties. If  you  want  the  best  berries  plant  three  rows  every  year,  plowing  the 
older  bed  after  fraiting  the  second  year.  However,  the  older  beds  give 
earlier  berries.  The  "Crescent,"  "Warfield"  and  "Buback"  are  good  pis- 
tilates.  while  the  "Glendale,"  '*Dayton"  and  "Capt.  Jack"  will  do  for  fer- 
tilizers; find  out  what  does  best  near  you  and  nlant  of  those  varieties.  Culti- 
vate in  matted  row,  and  keep  clean.  This  enas  the  perennials,  and  we  come 
to  the  garden  proper. 

I  was  asked  to  give  a  list  of  what  to  plant.  Well,  tastes  differ.  What  jou, 
don't  want  you  need  not  plant;  but  remember  that  what  you  may  not  like, 
some  one  at  your  table  may  be  very  fond  of.  I  give  the  following  list  and 
distances  to  plant  the  rows:  Lima  beans,  four  feet;  tomatoes,  six  feet;  peas, 
double  rows,  four  feet;  mangoes,  three  feet;  beans,  three  feet;  pepper,  three 
feet;  lettuce,  one  and  one-half  feet;  salsifv,  one  and  one- half  feet;  turnips, 
one  and  one  half  feet;  egg  plant,  three  feet;  okra,  three  feet;  sweet  com, 
three  feet;  potatoes,  three  feet;  cabbage,  three  feet;  spinach,  one  and  one- 
half  feet;  onions,  one  and  one-half  feet;  parsnips,  one  and  one-naif  feet;  car- 
rots, one  and  one-half  feet;  summer  squash,  six  feet;  muskmellon,  six  feet; 
cucumber,  six  feet;  watermellon,  eight  feet. 

I  leave  out  celery  and  caulifiower  and  some  other  vegetables  with  which 
farmers  do  not  generally  succeed.  Everybody  wants  lettuce  and  radishes 
early  and  to  have  them  so  requires  a  hot- bed;  but  the  limits  of  this  paper 
will  not  permit  going  into  that.  Lettuce  and  raddishes  may  be  planted  late  in 
the  fall,  and  covered  with  stalks  and  straw,  lightly,  and  have  them  much 
earlier  than  to  wait  until  spring.  Onions  should  be  planted  early.  Lettuce, 
radishes  and  the  hardy  peas  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked.  The  "Alaska,"  though  not  strictly  first-class,  is  good  and  very 
hardy,  and  may  be  planted  much  earlier  than  any  wrinkled  pea,  which  should 
not  be  planted  until  the  ground  is  in  good  growing  condition.  Knot's  Excel- 
sior is  one  of  the  best  of  the  dwarf  peas,  and  if  planted  at  same  time  is  about 
as  early  as  the  "Alaska."  "Hosford's  Market,"  Champion  of  England" 
and  "Marrowfat"  are  good  for  succession.  The  vining  peas  are  more  pro- 
lific and  not  so  liable  to  damage  from  wet  weather  as  the  dwarf  varieties. 
Peas  do  better  when  planted  from  three  to  four  inches  deep,  if  the  ground  is 
in  firood  condition.  For  bunch  beans  the  "Early  Six  Weeks,"  "Improved  Val- 
entine," "Refuee"  and  '*Golden  Wax"  will  do.  '* Knife-blade,"  "Stringles," 
"Cut  Short"  and  "Wonder"  are  as  good  pole  beans  as  any. 
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Cabbafire,  tomatoes,  e^g  plant,  mango,  pepper  and  sage  plants  may  be  best 
trrown  about  the  house  m  shallow  boxes,  nrst  heating  the  earth  thoroughly  to 
destroy  fungusjnsects  and  weeds.  If  put  about  the  stove  they  may  be  pro- 
duced as  earlv  as  from  hotbeds,  and  witn  less  trouble.  The  early  ''Wake- 
field'' is  good  for  early  cabbage,  and  the  *'Flat  Dutch''  is  perhaps  the  best 
for  late.  If  you  can  get  some  pot-grown  plants  from  the  green  house,  you 
may  have  cabbage  for  the  table  before  June  1st.  Fine  salt  sprinkled  all  over 
the  cabbage  while  wet  with  dew  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  green  worm,  and 
if  the  late  cabbage  is  planted  far  from  where  cabbage  has  been  grown,  the 
worms  may  not  Bother  any  of  them;  anyway  they  wilinot  be  so  bad. 

Plant  whole  potatoes  for  early  use,  and,  like  the  cabbage,  if  planted  away 
from  where  they  have  been  grown,  the  bugs  will  not  be  so  apt  to  damage 
them.  Cultivate  well,  but  not  after  bloom  begins  to  show.  Lima  oeans,  ''Hen- 
derson's Bush"  is  a  good  cropper.  Tne  large  pole  is  better  but  not  so  sure. 

Okra  is  a  southern  vegetable.  Plant  the  dwarf  while  podded.  Beets,  the 
"Egyptian  Blood"  for  early  use  and  the  "Long  Blood"  for  winter  use. 

Of  the  tomatoes  I  prefer  the  "Acme"  for  early  use  and  for  its  fine  quality. 
The  "Honor  Bright'^  is  a  good  tomato  and  the  best  keeper  of  which  I  know. 
"Stone's"  is  a  good  cropper,  smooth  and  large. 

Plant  a  few  hills  of  summer  squash  for  stewing  and  frying.  A  good  place 
for  the  winter  squash  is  to  leave  a  row  in  the  potato  patch.  The  potato  vines 
will  be  out  of  the  way  before  the  squashes  need  room. 

Do  not  plant  mangoes  and  peppers  close  together  unless  you  want  the 
mangoes  hot.  Plant  some  egg  plant  and  do  not  wait  until  the  fruit  is  too  old 
before  frying  it. 

If  you  want  early  cucumbers  you  may  grow  the  plants  same  as  cabbage: 
with  care  they  transplant  well.  "White  Spine"  and  "Long  Green"  are  good 
varieties.  A  few  turnips  grown  early  will  be  relished.  They  will  not  be  good 
after  the  weather  becomes  hot. 

Don't  forget  the  muskmellon.  The  new  melon,  the  "Rockford,"  is  a  good 
bearer,  a  good  table  melon,  and  keeps  well.  The  "Osage' ^  is  good,  the 
"Hackensack"  is  reliable;  the  "Jenny  Lind"  is  small,  early  and  good;  the 
"Montreal"  has  not  done  well  with  me.  It  seems  hard  to  buy  muskmelon 
seed  true  to  name,  at  least  that  is  my  experience. 

I  do  not  think  spinach  is  valued  as  highly  as  it  deserves  to  be  in  the  coun- 
try. Sow  some  late  in  the  fall  and  early  spring,  provided  any  of  the  family 
have  any  liking  for  greens. 

As  to  early  sweet  corn,  I  have  had  some  nameless  varieties  so  much  better 
than  any  that  I  know  b^  name,  that  I  don't  feel  like  recommending  any.  The 
"Country  Gentleman"  is  as  good  in  Quality  as  any,  and  "Stowell's  Ever- 
green" is  the  standard  for  canning  and  drying.  Plant  some  sweet  corn  every 
two  weeks  until  July  1st,  if  you  are  fond  of  it,  and  you  will  be  well  paid.  Cut 
the  sweet  corn  as  soon  as  too  old  for  eating;  feed  it  to  the  cow  and  she  will 
produce  more  and  better  milk,  and  it  is  then  out  of  the  way. 

If  you  like  green  beans,  plant  every  three  weeks  until  August  1st.  Plant 
everything  with  a  view  to  cultivating  with  a  horse.  You  can  accotnplish 
more  in  one  hour  with  a  horse  than  you  can  in  a  day  by  hand.  Never  allow 
the  garden  to  become  weedy.  Kill  the  weeds  before  they  can  be  seen.  If  you 
think  one  and  one-half  feet  too  close  for  rows,  put  them  twenty  inches  apart; 
but  remember  sugar  beets  are  often  planted  m  sixteen  inch  rows  and  culti- 
vated with  two  horses.  Allow  no  weeds  to  mature  seed  in  any  part  of  your 
garden,  not  even  about  the  grape  vines  or  berry  patches.  Should  the  weeds 
get  a  start  in  the  potato  patch  after  they  are  laid  bv,  take  the  one-horse  plow 
after  the  vines  are  dead  and  cover  them  up;  it  will  ao  no  harm  to  hill  up  the 
row  after  the  potatoes  are  matured.  Never  allow  a  hard  crust  to  form  after 
a  rain,  or  neglect  work  when  needed,  and  in  a  few  vears  the  weeds  will  be 
well  exterminated,  and  it  will  not  take  more  than  half  the  work  thereafter  to 
keep  the  garden  in  good  order. 
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While  we  are  all  infallible,  I  feel  that  by  the  observance  of  these  gentle 
hints,  and  by  putting  the  same  into  practice,  you  will  realize  that  the  gar- 
den is  the  best  paying  ground  that  you  have,  both  in  dollars  and  cents, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  choice  grapes  from  your  own  vine  and  choice 
berries  and  vegetables  from  your  garden. 

TILING  SWAMP  LAND. 

By  J.  H.  Einker. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — Your  president  put  me  on  the 
program  for  tiling  swamp  lands,  of  which  I  know  very  little. 

I  have  tiled  a  small  tract  of  land,  which  I  would  call  wet  land,  not  actual 
swamp,  but  too  wet  to  raise  good  ^rops,  except  perhaps  in  a  dry  season.  Now 
as  I  could  not  always  have  dry  seasons  to  suit,  I  concluded  that  I  would  do 
some  tiling,  for  I  never  did  like  open  ditches,  and  they  are  not  so  satisfactory 
as  tile  ditches. 

I  will  now  tell  you  in  what  manner  1  proceeded  with  the  work,  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  same. 

I  first  went  to  work  and  laid^  what  I  call  a  main,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
tract  of  land  I  wished  to  tile;  this  main  consisted  of  seven-inch  tile,  laid  two 
and  one-half  feet  underground.  Three  or  four  would  have  been  better,  but 
could  not  get  fall  sufficient  to  lay  deeper.  This  main  is  nearly  fifty  rods,  run- 
ning east  and  west,  with  an  outlet  near  the  center.  Then  I  dug  lines  of 
ditches  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  feet  deep  which  emptied  in  this  main. 
These  ditches  were  filled  with  three  or  four  inch  tile.  The  lines  of  these 
small  tile  were  from  four  to  six  rods  apart.  Some  of  these  drains  were  100 
rods  long,  but  the  most  of  them  were  from  40  to  60  rods  in  length.  In  this 
way  1  put  all  standing  surface  water  underground  and  tapped  several  springs 
that  never  dried  up  till  about  August,  and  sometimes  not  then,  and  put  them 
effectually  underground  with  all  other  surface  water.  In  this  wav  1  drained 
about  forty  acres  of  wet  land  and  thereby  made  it  the  most  valuaole  land.  I 
used  in  the  work  a  grubbing  hoe,  common  spade,  a  ditching  spade,  and  a  tile 
or  ditching  scoop. 

Now,  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  know  some  of  the  beneficial  results  of  my 
work. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  say  that  corn  and  wheat  crops  were  an  entire  uncer- 
tainty on  this  land  before  it  was  tiled,  sometimes  in  dry  seasons  it  grew  a  fair 
crop  but  nothing  to  compare  to  what  it  does  now. 

The  first  year  after  tiling  marked  a  vast  improvement  on  former  years;  the 
second  year  I  raised  on  IS  acres  of  this  land,  85  bushel  of  corn  per  acre,  and 
have  never  raised  less  than  50  bushel  per  acre  since  tiling. 

Another  great  advantage  gained  by  tiling  is,  that  I  can  plow  this  tiled  land 
as  soon  or  sooner  than  any  of  my  hill  land. 

Now  gentlemen,  it  is  my  candid  opinion  if  all  the  bottom  lands  in  this 
county  were  properly  tiled,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  failure  of  crop& 
of  any  kind  in  the  county  of  Pulaski. 

WHEAT   CULTURE. 

Read  at  the  Adams  County  Institute  by  E.  L.  Grosh. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Institute: — It  is  with  a  feel- 
ing of  timidity  that  I  present  to  you  a  paper  on  wheat  growing  after  the 
disastrous  failures  of  the  last  three  years,  yet  I  believe  those  to  be  due  to  cer- 
tain climatic  conditions,  which  may  occur  again  this  winter  or  may  not  occur 
again  in  your  lifetime  or  mine.  It  has  usually  been  thought  that  a  light, 
sandy  and  gravelly  loam  soil  was  the  best  for  wheat.  We  hear  people  talk 
of  natural  wheat  land.  The  above  is  the  kind  meant,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
nature  has  fixed  them  all  ready  for  profitable  wheat  growing  so  far  at  least 
as  drainage  is  concerned.  But  I  believe  our  heavy  soils  can  be  made  just 
about  as  productive  as  the  natural  wheat  land  if  it  is  properly  drainea  by 
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man.  It  may  take  more  labor  perhaps  to  prooerly  prepare  them  and  the  risk 
from  winter  killing  may  be  greater,  still  I  ao  not  hesitate  to  make  winter 
wheat  one  money  crop  in  my  regular  rotation,  and  till  the  last  three  years 
have  raised  paying  crops  on  the  average. 

Thorough  drainage  is  the  very  foundation,  without  which  my  success  would 
be  very  much  a  matter  of  luck.  With  the  verv  best  preparation  of  the  soil, 
with  an  open,  wet  winter  and  a  great  deal  of  Ireezmg  and  thawing  on  flat 
land,  like  a  great  deal  of  it  is  through  this  section,  is  certain  to  take  nearlv, 
or  quite  all,  the  profit  out  of  the  business,  and  will  in  all  probability  make 
you  work  for  less  than  what  you  pay  hour  hired  man.  Observation,  coupled 
with  practical  experience  for  ^ears,  proves  that  there  can  be  no  really  suc- 
cessful wheat  growing,  especially  on  our  heavy  soils,  especiallv  when  fiat 
without  drainage.  I  have  watched  this  point  for  years.  Frequentlv  they  may 
have  good  paying  crops  on  such  soils  and  then  almost  failures.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  real  flat  farm,  where  no  drainage  had  been  done,  that  can 
show  a  yield  on  the  average  that  would  pay  cost  of  production  for  a  series  of 
years  in  succession.  If  intending  to  make  wheat  growing  a  success,  I  would 
say  first  of  all  attend  to  the  draining  and  to  getting  plant  food  enough  in  the 
soil  to  bring  as  large  a  crop  as  the  straw  could  stand  up  under  or  possibly  a 
little  more,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  have  enough. 

The  principal  source  of  f ertilitv  for  wheat  on  my  farm  comes  from  growing 
clover  in  connection  with  careful   manure  saving.    Even  at  the   present  low 

g rices  we  can  make  some  money  in  growing  wheat  in  rotation  with  clover, 
ecause  we  must  have  the  clover  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  farm.  A 
clover  field  may  be  turned  under,  especially  for  wheat,  but  I  always  prefer 
to  raise  a  crop  of  corn  first,  and  then  put  in  the  wheat.  There  is  most  too 
much  nitrogen  in  the  soil  if  the  growth  of  clover  was  heavy  for  wheat  to  fol- 
low clover.  The  growth  of  straw  will  be  too  great,  as  many  of  you  have 
noticed,  and  the  wheat  lodges  badly,  the  yield  is  not  as  good  as  expected,  and 
the  quality  of  grain  is  very  poor.  I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  any  better 
preparation  for  wheat  than  a  thoroughly  worked  com  field,  which  had  been 
a  heavy  clover  sod  the  year  before.  Possibly  a  summer  fallow  might  show  a 
good,  or  even  better,  results,  but  it  would  not  be  as  practicable,  as  the  in- 
come from  the  com  would  be  lost.  You  see  what  I  do  is  to  plow  the  clover 
sod  in  spring  for  wheat,  work  it  all  summer  like  the  old-faanioned  summer 
fallow,  but  meanwhile  I  get  80  bushels  of  corn,  more  or  less,  and  do  not  de- 
crease the  yield  of  wheat  particularly  by  taking  off  the  com.  The  clover  has 
left  something  in  the  soil  for  the  wheat.  But  the  thorough  tillage  all  through 
the  summer  has  helped  get  the  plant  food  ready.  When  we  do  thorough  till- 
age and  follow  it  up  properlv  we  are  helping  more  than  the  present  crop.  In 
fact,  it  is  hard  to  tell  iust  where  the  benefit  of  thorough  tillaire  will  end. 

Now  let  us  talk  of  the  more  immediate  preparation  of  the  soil  after  the  pre- 
vious crop  has  been  removed,  whatever  that  may  have  been.  I  have  said  for 
years  that  one  or  two  dollars'  worth  more  labor  judiciousljr  expended  in  ex- 
tra work  on  wheat  ground  in  preparing  it  better  would  bring  the  farmer  a 
much  larger  percentitge  of  profit  than  what  he  had  already  done,  and  yet  this 
extra  labor  and  all  maybe  lost  from  lack  of  proper  drainage.  Drain  your  land 
first  and  then  work  it  as  much  again  as  is  usually  done,  and  you  are  on  the 
road  to  getting  plenty  of  plant  food  for  a  paying  crop.  I  want  mj  land  just 
about  as  fine  and  firm  as  I  can  make  it.  When  I  began  farming  it  was  with 
only  a  plow  and  straight-toothed  harrow  and  roller.  With  these  tools  I  did 
the  best  I  could.  But  especially  when  preparing  land  for  wheat  I  never  felt 
satisfied.  H  it  was  for  corn  or  potatoes  and  not  well  prepared,  the  deficiency 
could  be  partially  made  up  afterwards,  but  with  a  wheat  crop,  the  tillage 
must  be  given  before  the  crop  was  put  in.  One  fall  I  was  preparing  oat 
stubble  for  wheat;  it  had  been  plowed  and  harrowed  and  well  rolled  and  per- 
haps harrowed  and  rolled  again,  until  pretty  well  settled.  I  felt  as  though  I 
wanted  something  to  tear  that  soil  up  so  I  could  pulverize  the  clods  under- 
neath that  the  harrow  would  not  bring  up.  So  I  took  my  corn  cultivators 
and  went  lengthwise  and  crosswise  of  the  field  and  harrowed  and  rolled  and 
then  cultivated  again,  tearing  the  ground  up  most  thoroughly.  When  it  was 
finally  worked  down  and  ready  for  seeding,  it  looked  no  different  from  usual, 
but  I  knew  it  was  a  more  thorough  job  than  I  had  ever  done  before.    What 
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do  yon  think  was  the  result:  Ten  bushels  more  wheat  per  acre  than  the  field 
haa  produced  before  and  no  manure  put  on  since  raisine:  the  last  crop.  The 
cultivator  was  used  even  more  the  next  fall.  Well,  the  second  year  I  had 
fifteen  more  bushels  per  acre  on  another  field  than  it  had  produced  before. 
Now,  I  do  not  contend  that  all  this  eain  came  from  the  extra  tillage.  The 
season  may  have  been  better  or  the  clover  irrowiuff  may  have  been  increas- 
iujs:  the  fertility,  but  I  feel  sure  that  a  good,  large  slice  of  that  ten  and  fifteen 
bushel  per  acre  came  directly  from  the  better  preparation  of  the  soil.  After 
corn  so  much  tillage  is  not  needed  if  you  have  done  your  duty  by  frequent 
tillage  of  the  com,  as  the  land  has  been  worked  nearly  all  summer.  I  do  not 
allow  it  plowed  when  preparing  it,  as  there  would   not  be   sufficient  time  to 

fet  it  settled  again  after  corn  cutting  time,  but  usually  cut  it  lengthwise  with 
isc,  lapping  half,  then  use  the  harrow  to  level  it  and  then  roll  and  harrow 
and  roll  until  we  get  it  as  fine  and  firm  as  we  can.  When  preparing^ 
sod  or  oat  stubble  for  wheat  where  there  was  plenty  of  time  I  try  to  work  the 
ground  every  few  days,  at  least  once  a  week,  always  as  soon  as  dry  enough 
after  showers.  When  I  drill  in  the  wheat  I  want  the  soil  so  fiae  and  firm 
that  the  horses  hardly  sink  in  any  worth  noticing.  We  work  the  ground  so 
often  that  a  horse  has  stepped  on  nearly  all  of  it.  But  remember  this  must 
be  done  when  the  ground  is  reasonable  dry,  you  can  do  no  damage  then. 
Some  use  the  drag  or  clod  ci  usher  in  place  of  the  roller.  This  drawn  over 
the  surface  makes  it  look  very  nice  and  smoth.  But  a  roller  draws  easier 
and  packs  more,  as  it  seems  to  me.  But  now  I  have  argued  fine  tillage  prett;^ 
strongly,  there  is  one  draw  back  that  must  be  told.  On  our  heav^  soils  if 
they  have  been  worked  down  very  fine  and  a  heavy  rain  comes  right  after 
seeding  sometimes  more  damage  will  be  done  than  if  the  land  had  not  been 
worked  down  so  fine.  It  runs  together  more  and  bakes  worse.  If  the  soil 
was  coarser  on  the  surfice  it  would  not  bake  so  badly.  You  see  there  is  this 
risk  to  run.  I  have  suffered  some  in  this  way,  but  as  a  rule,  this  extra  pul- 
verization has  paid  well.  I  prefer  to  take  the  risk  with  this  precaution,  how- 
ever, that  I  will  try  to  sow  before  the  storm  rather  than  after.  If  the  weath- 
er is  very  threatening,  unless  too  late  to  risk  waiting,  I  will  not  sow  till  after 
the  storm  is  over.  I  always  prefer  anywa:^  to  sow  after  a  rain  in  moist  soil. 
Work  when  dry,  but  sow  when  moist.  This  causes  a  quick  start.  We  want 
mellow  but  firm  settled  soil.  Then  the  little  plants  nave  a  chance  to  grow 
rapidly  from  the  start.  They  need  fine  soil  all  around  them.  To  give  it  a 
chance  to  start  vigorously  it  wants  to  be  in  soil  prepared  as  for  garden  seeds. 
Then  you  can  drill  wheat  shallow  and  it  will  germinate  better  and  it  does  not 
have  to  send  itb  roots  down  two  or  three  inches  for  suitable  feeding  ground, 
as  it  does  when  the  surface  is  cloddy.  Then  it  can  grow  on  the  surface  a 
more  network  of  roots,  spreading  all  through  the  fine  surface  soil  so  that 
when  freezing  and  thawing  comes  the  whole  surface  rises  and  falls  together. 
It  is  hard  to  heave  out  wheat  growing  thriftily  like  this  on  drained  land.  But 
suppose  the  surface  is  not  fine,  but  cloddy,  and  the  roots  have  gone  down 
more,  they  must  surely  be  broken  more  by  freezing,  and  so  the  plant  has  but 
a  few  surface  roots  instead  of  a  lot  of  them  and  is  easily  winter  killed.  Now, 
I  wonder  if  any  farmer  at  this  Institute  will  again  put  in  wheat  on  land  all 
covered  with  clods  from  little  to  very  large,  perhaps  arguing  that  these  will 
protect  the  wheat  as  I  have  heard  so  many  do.  I  hope  not.  Wheat  needs 
feeding  properly  and  it  will  protect  itself.  Pulverize  the  clods  and  let  the 
wheat  feed  on  it  and  gain  extra  size  and  strength. 

There  is  no  winter  protection  equal  to  a  large  fall  growth  falling  down 
around  the  plant.  But  we  now  have  the  properly  prepared  soil  well  drained 
and  plenty  of  plant  food  ready,  let  us  think  about  preparing  the  seed.  First 
we  want  a  variety  suited  to  our  soil,  and  that  will  sell  well.  I  have  very  se- 
rious doubts  as  to  whether  there  is  any  better  variety  of  wheat  for  my  farm 
than  the  old  Foltz,  still  I  sowed  some  of  a  new  variety  this  fall  called  a  scien- 
tifically mixed  wheat  with  red  and  white  Foltz  as  a  base,  with  about  one-third 
bearded.  It  seems  evident  that  the  seed  should  be  entirely  clean.  Many 
farmers  are  too  careless  about  cleaning  their  seed  wheat.  You  sow  a  little 
cheat  in  with  3^our  seed,  perhaps  hardly  enough  to  be  noticed,  and  then  an 
unfavorable  winter  follows,  more  or  less  of  the  wheat  is  killed  and  leaves  the 
more  hardy  cheat  to  grow. 
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It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  the  best  way  to  sow  winter  wheat  is  with 
a  good  hoe  driJl  that  deposits  the  grain  evenly.  A  few  years  ago  I  thought 
possibly  that  wheat  pnt  in  with  a  press  drill  might  give  better  yields,  bat  af- 
ter several  years  of  close  observation,  I  can  see  no  material  gain  in  the  yield. 
I  believe  in  shallow  sowing  in  fine,  bat  firm,  soil.  I  want  no  wheat  pat  down 
no  more  than  an  inch  anless  it  is  so  drv  that  I  fear  that  it  will  not  germinate 
at  that  depth,  when  I  woald  pat  it  a  little  deeper  to  get  through  the  dry  sur- 
face. I  do  not  suppose  that  one-half  an  inch  one  way  or  the  other  makes 
any  particular  dinerence,  bat  I  want  it  near  the  surface.  I  have  frequently 
seen  men  drilling  where  the  hoe  went  down  in  places  three  or  four  inches  and 
perhaps  in  other  places  not  half  so  far. 

As  to  time  of  sowing  as  a  rule  I  prefer  to  take  my  chances  in  sowing  rather 
early.  I  prefer  to  sow  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  of  September,  earlier 
or  later,  as  the  conditions  may  be*right.  But  some  one  may  say  will  not  the 
Hessian  fly  injure  the  wheat  sown  so  earlvf  I  had  much  sooner  risk  a  strong 
rank  growth  against  the  fiy  than  the  feeole  growth  from  too  late  sowing 
against  the  winter. 

How  much  seed  shall  we  usef  This  depends  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
the  time  of  sowing  and  the  variety  of  the  wheat.  On  rich  soil  less  seed  will 
do.  It  will  stool  out  more.  If  you  sow  early  less  seed  will  do,  because  there 
is  more  time  for  it  to  stool.  Yoa  may  sow  less  of  a  variety  that  has  small 
grains,  because  there  is  more  of  them  m  a  bushel.  All  very  simple  and  sen- 
sible. Lf  I  sow  early  five  pecks  of  Foltz  is  sufficient  for  my  soil,  should  1  be 
delayed  a'week  or  ten  days  about  sowing  I  add  a  peck,  and  in  the  same  pro 
portion  if  longer  behind.  I  strive  to  make  up  in  number  of  plants  what  1  fell 
short  in  size.  The  lay  of  the  land  has  much  to  do  with  one's  success  in 
wheat  growing.  An  easterly  exposure  is  safe;  a  northwesterly  one  is  not 
so  (rood. 

It  is  hard  to  say  just  what  profit  there  is  in  wheat  growing.  The  money 
you  get  when  you  sell  your  wheat  doesnH  represent  the  whole  matter.  You 
must  have  a  rotation  to  do  the  best  farming.  The  wheat  comes  in  as  a  sort 
of  a  necessary  factor.  Com  is  the  main  money  crop,  but  we  must  grow  clover 
to  furnish  fertility.  1  can  just  as  well  as  not  raise  the  wheat  along  with  the 
clover  as  a  crop  to  seed  with.  Now  I  know  very  well  that  times  are  hard, 
prices  low  and  many  farmers  are  discouraged.  A  neighbor  said  to  me  the 
other  day  it  takes  a  man  with  a  stout  heart  to  farm  these  times.  But  let  me 
say  in  conclusion,  friends,  try  practicing  better  methods,  the  best  you  know. 
It  IS  of  little  use,  as  a  rule,  to  change  from  one  business  to  another,  stick 
where  you  are,  but  just  do  your  best  to  improve  in  every  way  possible;  get 
better  stock,  take  better  care  of  them;  get  better  seed;  prepare  the  ground 
better;  study  your  business  more.  I  believe  a  farmer's  greatest  enemy  is 
often  back  of  will  power  and  faith  in  his  own  strength. 


LETTER  ON  LISTED  CORN. 

By  8.  W.  AllertoD.  Chicago.  111. 
Mr.  Thomas  Lamh^  Jr,,  Secretary  of  Piatt  County  Institute,  Bement,  111, 

Mt  Dear  Sir:— I  regret  that  I  can  not  be  with  you,  as  I  love  to  shake 
hands  with  the  people  of  Piatt  county.  You  have  given  me  for  discussion 
the  result  of  listed  corn.  Now  I  think  this  is  an  important  ques- 
tion to  discuss  at  your  Institute.  It  is  not  supposed  a  man  living  in  the  city 
should  know  much  about  farming,  but  having  spent  ten  years  of  my  life  be- 
hind the  plow  I  have  some  practical  experience  about  farming. 

When  I  lived  on  a  farm  the  tools  for  cultivating  com  were  very  crude.   We 

glowed  our  laad  and  harrowed  it  and  then  we  marked  it  out  with  a  little  one 
orse  cast  iron  plow,  which  left  a  furrow  in  which  to  plant  our  corn,  and  I 
have  always  felt  that  corn  should  be  planted  in  a  farrow,  one  spear  in  a  pi  ace » 
as  a  spear  of  corn  growing  along  side  of  another  spear  is  always  an  enemy. 

Aboat  twelve  years  ago  I  made  a  lister  by  remodeling  a  corn  planter  which 
pulled  apart  when  we  put  four  horses  on  it,  and  Mr.  Thompson  said  it  would 
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not  do  to  plant  com  in  a  farrow  as  it  would  rot  in  the  fnround.  Bat  two  years 
ag-o  I  had  Mr.  Thompson  buy  a  lister  and  had  him  pick  out  the  poorest  and 
wettest  140  acres  of  land  south  of  Bement.  The  ground  was  broken  in  the 
fall  and  one  man  raised  140  acres,  and  it  was  much  better  than  the  corn 
planted  with  a  planter,  and  yielded  fifty-five  bushels  per  acre.  I  went  down 
to  see  it  and  I  thought  it  was  the  cleanest  piece  of  com  we  had.  There  was  a 
heavy  stubble  on  the  land  when  they  broke  it  in  the  fall  and  when  they  went 
to  plant  it  in  the  spring  they  could  not  plant  it  very  deep.  This  satisfied  me 
that  with  a  lister  was  tne  true  way  to  raise  corn  and  so  we  bought  listers  for 
other  farms.  It  was  new  to  the  men  who  cultivated  the  land  and  they  let  the 
lister  in  too  deep.  My  sen  would  come  home  and  say,  **father,  your  listers 
are  a  failure."  He  said  John  Phalen  had  160  acres  planted  on  a  blue  grass 
sod  with  a  corn  planter  and  he  said  this  was  the  biggest  piece  of  com  in  the 
county.  Next  to  this  160  acres  we  had  160  acres  ofland  planted  with  a  lister 
which  he  said  did  not  look  well.  The  160  acres  of  corn  planted  with  a  com 
planter  was  cultivated  to  perfection. 

After  the  corn  got  ripe  I  went  down  to  see  Mr.  Phalen  and  said  I  wanted  to 
see  his  big  piece  of  corn.  I  went  through  the  corn  and  then  went  through 
the  piece,  which  was  the  4th  crop,  which  was  planted  with  a  lister.  I  said  to 
Mr.  Phalen,  **The  ears  on  your  listed  corn  are  much  bigger  and  will  yield 
one- third  more  com  than  the  big  piece  of  corn  Robert  has  bragged  about  so 
much  which  was  planted  on  the  blue  grass  sod."  Mr.  Phalen  remarked, 
'*Yes,  I  think  I  shall  get  my  seed  out  of  my  listed  corn  as  the  ears  are  much 
bigger  and  bettor." 

On  the  farm  south  of  Bement  we  hugged  in  1000  acres  of  corn  with  eight 
men,  and  only  one-half  cultivated  it,  and  still  we  raised  forty-two  bushel  per 
acre.  Any  man  who  will  plow  Jjiis  land  in  the  fall  or  sprmg  and  have  one 
man  raise  eighty  acres  so  he  can  g6  through  his  corn  six  times,  which  he  can 
do,  plant  his  corn  with  the  natural  fail  of  the  ground  so  when  very  wet  the 
furrow  will  act  as  a  drain  to  the  water,  see  that  he  has  uniform  seed  to  plant 
80  he  will  only  drop  one  kernel  in  a  place  one  foot  apart,  he  would  raise  one- 
third  more  com  with  a  lister  than  with  a  checkrow  planted  in  hills.  A  man 
with  four  good  horses  should  have  part  of  .his  ground  plowed  in  the  fall  and 
the  balance  in  the  spring,  and  a  man  with  four  good  horses  can  raise  eighty 
acres  of  listed  com  as  well  as  forty  acres  with  a  checkrow  and  can  keep  it 
cleaner.  But  he  should  not  let  his  lister  run  se  deep  that  it  turns  up  the  yel- 
low soil ;  it  should  not  be  planted  deeper  than  four  to  five  inches.  Now,  this 
is  my  opinion  of  the  lister. 

In  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  all  their  corn  is  raised  with  a  lister  and 
their  land  is  worth  H50  per  acre,  it  is  planted  one  spear  in  a  place  and  Lan- 
caster county  feeds  forty  thousand  head  of  cattle  every  winter. 

Now,  a  good  farmer  would  take  80  or  160  acres  of  land  plant  one-  half  with 
a  lister  and  the  other  half  with  a  corn  planter  and  then  when  he  gathered  his 
com  in  the  fall,  weigh  it,  and  I  think  he  would  see  that  he  raised  one-third 
more  corn  with  his  lister  than  he  did  with  his  checkrow  planted  in  hills.  The 
great  advantafife  of  planting  com  with  a  lister  is  that  the  corn  is  planted  four 
to  five  inches  below  the  surface  and  when  you  cultivate  it  you  don't  cut  the 
roots  off,  and  when  we  get  dry  weather  in  July  and  August,  the  corn  is  in  a 
better  condition  to  stand  the  drought. 

I  always  notice  where  farmers  planted  com  with  a  checkrow  on  the  top  of 
the  ground  in  hills,  they  always  put  their  double  shovel  plow  deep  in  the 
ground  in  June  so  as  to  hill  up  their  corn  and  cover  up  the  weeds,  and  then 
in  August,  when  the  hot  winds  come  it  dries  out  this  rid^  and  the  corn  fires. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  if  you  wish  to  raise  corn  with  a  lister  vou  mast 
plow  your  ground  in  the  fall  or  spring,  as  land  that  has  had  corn  planted  on 
it  the  previous  -year  is  liable  to  break  up  cloddy  and  roll  down  into  the  fur- 
row. Necessarily  you  must  have  your  ground  in  as  good  condition  to  raise 
corn  with  a  lister  as  well  as  with  a  corn  planter.  The  only  true  way  to  solve 
this  problem  is  by  an  actual  test.  Plant  one-half  of  the  corn  with  a  lister  and 
the  other  half  with  a  com  planter  and  then  gather  your  corn  in  the  fall  and 
weigh  it. 
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A  farmer  who  will  do  this  and  take  paiDs  to  have  his  land  in  jnst  as  ffood  a 
<sondition  when  plantEfd  with  a  lister  as  with  a  checkrow,  I  judg^e  in  the Intare 
would  always  raise  his  com  with  a  lister. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  Farmers'  Institute  should  not  only  discuss 
better  ways  of  raisins  crops,  but  also  discuss  public  questions  which  farmers 
are  interested  in. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  Piatt  Counlj  Herald,  asking  me  to  f^ive  my 
views  in  regard  to  corn  and  wheat  being  so  low,  whfle  cattle  and  hogs 
brought  a  good  price.  Since  I  wrote  the  letter  I  have  been  discussing  the 
matter  with  some  very  intelligent  men  and  they  claim  that  bucket  shops  have 
destroyed  speculation  in  grain,  as  the  greatest  proportion  of  all  the  trade  in 
grain  is  done  in  bucket  shops,  and  as  ninety  per  cent  of  the  men  who  trade  in 
grain  are  long  buyers  and  when  bucket  shops  get  loaded  with  long  grain  they 
combine  to  sell  on  the  Board  of  Trade  and  breaks  the  price  and  close  out 
these  long  buyers. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  bucket  shops  are  great  enemies  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  grain,  as  without  speculation  we  could  never  increase  the  price  of 
grain  unless  it  was  from  the  scarcity  of  the  product. 

I  know  there  are  a  great  number  of  people  who  think  speculation  is  a  great 
•evil,  but  the  truth  is,  every  boy's  life  is  a  speculation  of  what  he  will  do.  The 
greatest  {speculator  I  know  of  is  a  farmer  who  will  sow  a  crop  of  wheat  and 
prepare  his  ground  and  lose  his  entire  investment.  Every  crop  we  put  in  the 
ground,  in  one  sense,  must  be  done  on  a  theory  of  speculation  of  what  we  will 
raise. 
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GOOD  ROADS  DEPARTMENT. 


GOOD  ROADS— HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  WITHOUT  BOCK,  SAKD  OR  GRAVEL. 

Bead  at  Champalirn  County  Institute  by  Mr.  Van  Vleck.  of  Philo  before  two  Farmers'' 

Institutes. 

The  importance  of  good  roads  in  Illinois  is  a  subject  that  is  receiving  much 
attention  by  all  classes  of  people  that  have  to  travel  over  them,  and  they  are 
justly  complaining  that  they  are  not  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be.  Many 
people  think  that  we  ought  to  have  a  good  macadam  road  and  that  it  would 
pay  us  to  build  hard  roads  even  in  central  Illinois.  The  experience  of 
Indiana  and  Ohio,  where  they  have  rock  and  gravel  at  hand,  ought  ta 
warn  us  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  us  to  bund  such  roads  here.  The 
cost  with  material  close  by  is  not  less  than  $2,500  per  mile,  and  the  taxes, 
even  in  those  states,  reduced  the  farm  values  $15  to  ^  per  acre. 

We  all  know  that  pike  roads  cost  the  farmer  many  an  extra  dollar  in  horse 
shoes  and  buggy  tires,  and  that  draft  and  driving  horses  are  easily  stiffened 
by  hard  road  beds.  The  only  point  for  us  to  consider  is  how 
to  build  a  ^ood  road  without  rock,  sand  or  gravel.  We  ought  to  have  a 
system  in  improving  our  roads  and  adhere  to  it  closely.  I  would  suggest  the 
following  plan:  First,  grade  the  road  from  fence  to  fence  in  a  manner  that 
would  leave  the  middle  of  the  road  about  two  feet  higher  than  the  outer 
edges.  To  do  this  work  I  think  an  engine  with  a  plow  and  grader 
would  be  the  best,  although  it  can  be  done  with  good  teams.  All  elevations 
should  be  cut  down,  and  all  depressions  be  filled  as  much  as  possible,  makins^ 
an  uniform  and  easy  grade.  All  trees  should  be  removed  from  the  right  of 
way,  and  be  planted  in  future  only  on  the  fence  line  at  not  less  than  100  feet 
apart,  and  then  only  hardy  trees  such  as  sugar  maple,  ash  and  elm,  or  wal- 
nut. The  law  should  be  enforced  in  regard  to  hedges  and  the  trimming  of 
them,  and  the  roadbed  kept  so  that  the  mower  can  pass  over  every  foot  of 
the  ground  without  cutting  hedge  brush  or  wire- 

When  the  grading  is  completed  it  should  be  well  harrowed  and  rolled  with 
a  four  horse  heavy  steel  roller,  made  in  three  sections  so  that  it  will  fit  any 
ground  and  can  be  turned  easily.  The  roller  is  to  be  used  in  place  of  the 
smoothing  grader,  especially  in  the  winter  months.  It  will  do  good  work  on 
rough,  partly  frozen  ground  where  the  grader  could  do  nothing.  It  should 
be  owned  by  the  township,  and  be  free  for  any  farmer  to  hitch  to  when  he 
wanted  to  deliver  his  grain  to  market.  Notice  of  a  cold  wave  coming  is  the- 
time  to  give  the  road  a  round  trip  with  the  roller.  Next  comes  the  orainage 
— the  most  important  thing  in  good  roads.  Tile  can  be  run  only  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  road  bed  as  a  traveled  track  will  not  let  the  water  down  to- 
the  tile.  The  culverts  should  be  as  few  as  possible  and  should  be  made  of 
sewer  tile  covered  deep,  and  extend  clear  across  the  road  bed  and  be  pro- 
tected by  a  good  stone  or  brick  wall  laid  in  cement  at  each  end. 

The  road  is  prepared  for  the  regular  visit  of  the  smoothing  grader,  which 
can  be  run  in  each  township  one  hundred  days  at  a  cost  of  $600,  which  iS' 
only  about  one-third  of  the  road  and  bridge  tax  usually  laid  in  each  township. 
Most  of  our  roads  are  laid  four  rods  wide  and  some  few  three  rods.  We 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  we  have  the  wide  road.  The  properly  graded  wide- 
road  has  virtually  ten  tracks  for  the  wagon,  while  the  narrow  road  has  not 
_       quite  eight,  and  m  the  long  wet  spell  will  be  cut  up  more. 
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We  ought  to  adopt  the  wide  tired  wagon  and  a  law  that  exempted  it  fron> 
taxation,  or  give  a  bonus  for  its  use  would  help  us  to  better  roads.  Finally^ 
and  last,  all  road  taxes  and  poll  tax  should  be  paid  in  money,  and  the  office 
of  path -master  be  abolished.  Let  us  pay  more  attention  to  the  office  of 
highway  commissioner,  electing  only  the  very  best  men  without  regard  to 
party,  men  who  will  work  to  a  good  plan  and  enforce  the  law  in  regard  to* 
obstructing  the  road  in  any  manner  with  plow  or  hedge. 

A  smooth  road  that  farmers  can  mow  will  be  kept  free  of  weeds  and  in  a 
short  time  will  grow  only  blue  grass  or  clover.  There  are  seventy-two  miles^ 
of  road  in  a  township,  if  we  folTow  section  lines.  You  will  see  that  it  would 
impoverish  any  community  to  build  hard  roads  for  one-fourth  of  them,  and 
the  advant&ees  of  a  good  dirt  road  are  most  of  the  year  with  the  farmer,  so 
that  he  ought  not  to  envy  the  hard  road  man  with  his  extra  taxes  and  extra 
expense  of  keeping  his  horse  shod  all  the  year.  We  are  having  a  class  to 
contend  with  who  nave  an  axe  to  grind  in  furnishing  material  for  hard  roads,, 
another  class  who  want  the  bicycle  and  carriage  soecially  provided  for. 
Farmers  will  be  wise  to  look  after  the  new  members  who  are  to  be  our  law 
makers,  that  they  do  not  give  such  people  a  foothold  to  tax  them  for  a  luxury 
they  can  not  afford.  Our  roads  should  have  all  the  sunlight  and  breeze  that 
can  be  given  them.  Of  course,  shade  is  very  nice  on  a  hot  summer  day,  but 
we  can  not  keep  a  well  shaded  road  in  good  order.  It  is  sure  to  breed  mud 
holes  and  will  not  have  a  good,  solid  road  bed  only  in  midsummer. 

OUB  ROAD    liAWS. 

By  Judge  Asthony  Thornton,  at  Institute. 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  committee  on  program  to  present  a  summary 
of  certain  provisions  of  the  laws  relating  to  roads,  and  particularly  as  to  th& 
duties  of  the  commissioner  of  highways  in  the  removal  of  weeds  and  ob- 
structions in  the  public  highways. 

All  roads  laid  out  in  pursuance  of  law,  or  established  by  dedication,  or  used 
by  the  public  for  fifteen  years  are  public  highways.  No  particular  time  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  dedication.  It  may  be  by  deed  or  verbal  declaration,  or  by 
acts,  such  as  fencing.  For  a  long  time  twenty  years'  use  and  travel  were  re- 
quired to  make  a  public  highway,  but  now  only  use  for  fifteen  yearb  is- 
necessary. 

It  is  the  general  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  keep  all  roads  and  bridges- 
in  repair,  and  to  exercise  such  care  and  superintendence  as  the  public  good 
may  require. 

Specific  Duties. — It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  erect  and 
keep  in  repair,  at  the  crossing  of  important  public  roads,  posts  and  guide 
boards,  with  plain  inscriptions  thereon  in  letters  and  figures,  giving  directions 
and  distances  to  the  most  noted  places  to  which  such  roads  may  lead. 

It  is  also  their  duty  to  prevent  thistles,  burdock,  cockle- burs,  mustard^ 
yellow  dock,  Indian  mallow  and  gympson  weed  from  seeding,  and  to  destroy 
the  same,  and  also  to  prevent  all  rank  growths  of  all  vegetation  in  the  public 
roads,  and  to  cut  and  destroy  the  same  oefore  the  seeding  thereof  and  at  th& 
farthest   before  the  first  of  September  in  each  year. 

It  is  their  duty  to  prevent  plowing  in  the  public  highways  for  any  purpose^ 
unless  by  the  consent  of  at  least  two  of  the  commissioners. 

For  the  wilful  refusal  or  neglect  to  perform  any  of  these  duties  the  com- 
missioners are  each  liable  to  a  fine,  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars.  They  may  be  sued  for  the  penalty,  separately  or  jointly,  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  town  in  whicn  they  resid,e  must  be  plaintiff  in- 
the  suit. 

Hedge  Fences. — The  law  relating  to  hedge  fences  is  somewhat  obscure,  but 
I  will  give  the  substance  of  it,  as  J  understand  it.  The  difficulty  is  to  de- 
termine whether  the  fence  should  be  trimmed  to  the  height  of  four  or  five- 
feet.  In  the  absence  of  any  construction  of  the  statute  by  the  courts  I  shall 
assume  that  it  may  be  cut  to  five  feet. 
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The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  a  hedge  fence  along  the  public 
highway,  after  it  has  attained  the  age  of  seven  years,  to  cut  back  or  thin  such 
fence  annually,  so  that  it  shall  not  exceed  the  height  of  five  feet  and  so  that 
the  highway  shall  not  be  impaired  in  usefulness  or  convenience,  or  obstructed 
and  the  public  health  injured.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  any  hedge  protect- 
ing an  orchard  or  a  building.  The  commissioners  of  highways,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, may  permit  the  owner  of  a  hedee  fence  to  grow  the  same  to  any 
height  he  may  desire  not  to  exceed  one-rourth  the  total  distance  of  such  f  enr>e 
along  the  highway  as  a  windbreak  for  stock,  but  in  such  case  the  owner  must 
trim  the  fence  on  the  road  side  so  that  the  public  highway  is  not  obstructed 
to  exceed  four  feet  from  the  line  of  the  road. 

If  the  owner  fails  to  comply  with  the  law  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
October  in  each  year  he  is  liable  to  a  fine,  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
fifty  dollars,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  of  highways  to  bring 
suit  and  enforce  the  penalty.  Suit  must  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
^commissioners. 

In  case,  the  owner  of  such  fence  is  a  non-resident  of  the  county,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  commissioners  to  have  the  fence  trimmed  and  to  bring  suit  for 
expenses. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  bring  suits  for  the  recovery  of  all 
fines  and  penalties;  and  all  suits,  where  not  otherwise  specified,  must  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  town.  If  the  commissioners  neglect  to  enforce 
the  law  in  any  case,  or  fail  to  perform  their  duties^  any  citizen  may  bring  suit 
in  the  name  of  the  town  for  any  fine  or  penalty,  either  against  the  commis- 
sioners or  any  other  person;  but  in  such  case  a  bond  for  cost  must  be  given. 

Obstructions. — The  planting  of  willow  hedges  on  the  margin  of  roads  is  de- 
•clared  to  be  a  nuisance. 

If  any  person  shall  injure  or  obstruct  a  public  road  by  felling  a  tree  upon 
the  same,  or  placing  or  leaving  any  obstruction  thereon,  or  encroaching  upon 
the  same  with  any  fence,  or  by  plowing,  or  digging  any  ditch  or  other  open- 
ing thereon,  or  by  turning  a  current  of  water  so  as  to  saturate  or  wash  the 
same,  or  who  shall  leave  the  cuttings  of  any  hedge  thereon  for  more  than  ten 
days,  he  shall  for  every  such  offense,  be  liable  for  a  sum  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  ten  dollars;  and  in  case  of  placing  any  obstruction  upon  the 
highway  he  is  liable  for  the  additional  sum  of  not  exceeding  three  dollars  per 
day  for  every  day  such  obstruction  shall  remain  after  any  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners shall  order  the  removal  of  the  same. 

Any  person  may  bring  suit  in  the  name  of  the  town  for  these  penalties. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  land  owner,  renter,  or  other  person  to  deposit  in  a 
public  road,  weeds,  trash,  garbage  or  any  offensive  matter,  and  for  so  doing 
ne  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty,  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  ten  dollars. 

If  any  person  shall  destroy  or  injure  any  public  bridge,  culvert  or  causeway, 
or  remove  any  timber  or  plank  therefrom,  or  obstruct  the  same,  he  is  liable 
to  a  fine,  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Any  person  owning  any  carriage  traveling  or  running  upon  any  road,  who 
shall  Knowingly  employ,  or  continue  in  his  employment,  any  driver  addicted 
to  drunkenness  or  the  excessive  use  ot  spirituous  liguors  is  liable  to  pay  five 
dollars  per  day  for  every  day  he  shall  keep  such  dri\er  in  his  employment. 

Any  person  driving  his  own  team,  or  the  team  of  another,  when  intoxicated, 
is  liable  to  a  fine,  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  twenty- five  dollars. 

Whoever  shall  be  guilty  of  driving  or  racing  on  any  public  highway  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  endanger  the  lives  or  persons  of  others,  is  liable  to  indict- 
ment and  to  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  doUais,  or  imprisoned  in  the 
•county  jail  not  more  than  thirty  days. 
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THE  PREVENTION  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF  WEEDS  ON  THE  HIGHWAY. 

Bead  at  the  12th  GonffresBional  Institate.  by  A,  F.  Lambert,  BomeoTille. 

When  we  speak  of  the  highway  or  public  road,  we  speak  of  somethinflr  in 
which  we  are  all  interested,  for  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  farm  Ute  is 
good  thoroughfares. 

But  how  can  we  have  good  thoroughfares  when  they  are  rough  and  mirey 
in  the  spring,  and  obstructed  by  weeds  in  the  summer  and  fall? 

Some  will  say  that  we  can  not  help  the  bad  roads  in  the  spring  any  more 
than  we  can  help  the  snow  and  the  rain.  Yes,  we  can.  We  can  make  roads 
not  so  susceptible  to  these  weather  changes. 

Many  localities  have  roads  that  are  as  good  in  winter  as  in  summer.  Good 
roads  maybe  made  more  cheaply  now  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  world's 
history.  We  have  knowledge  acquired  in  the  past  ages;  we  have  the  intel- 
ligence,- experience  and  research  of  scientific  minds  backed  by  practical  and 
conclusive  tests. 

But  how  are  we  going  to  manage  to  keep  the  weeds  off  these  highways?  I 
know  of  no  other  satisfactory  way  of  the  destruction  of  them  t&n  to  cut 
them  down. 

The  law  of  Illinois  requires  the  public  hi^hwav  to  be  sixty  feet  wide.  There 
is,  however,  a  provision  made  that  on  petition  for  a  new  road,  if  a  majority 
of  the  land  owners  living  along  the  line  of  said  road  sign  a  petition  for  a  less 
width  than  sixty  feet,  then  the  hif^hway  commissioners  may,  when  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  permit,  authorize  and  lay  out  a  road  of  a  width  not  less 
than  forty  feet.  Now,  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  a  narrow  road^  if  rightlv 
constructed,  say  from  forty-four  to  forty- eight  feet  wide  is  plenty  wide  enougn 
for  a  country  road,  especially  if  the  road  has  a  gravel  track. 

I  have  been  on  roads  where  the  dirt  track  was  near  the  fence,  next  to  it 
was  a  ditch,  some  big  weeds  and  a  few  hard-heads  here  and  there;  then  a 
gravel  track,  then  another  ditch  and  some  more  weeds;  next  te  this  another 
airt  track. 

If  you  were  on  one  track  and  wished  to  see  who  was  coming  on  the  other 
track,  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  stand  up  in  your  buggy  to  see  over 
the  weeds. 

Now,  if  you  had  a  forty- eight  foot  road,  graded  the  full  width  of  the  road, 
I  do  not  mean  graded  to  the  same  slant  that  you  would  give  a  barn  roof; 
water  does  not  need  a  pitch  of  forty-five  degrees  to  run  down,  but  give  it  an 
easy  grade. 

Put  the  gravel  track  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  road,  and  the 
dirt  track  next  to  the  gravel,  and  have  it  so  you  can  turn  off  the  gravel  track 
onto  the  dirt  track  any  place. 

A  highway  constructed  in  this  manner  will  not  only  have  a  much  neater 
appearance,  but  will  have  mere  room  for  the  travel,  less  room  for  the  weeds 
and  not  only  these,  but  the  farmer,  from  the  one  rod  gained,  can  raise  enough 
potatoes  to  pay  his  road  tax  aud  have  some  to  eat  besides. 

The  way  we  find  most  roads  worked  at  present  is  a  track  graded  up  in  the 
center  with  a  ditch  on  either  side  about  sixteen  feet  from  the  fence;  now  of 
what  use  is  that  part  of  the  highway  which  lies  between  the  ditch  and  fencet 

^  I  can  not  see  of  what  use  it  is  to  the  public  when  they  seldom  travel  on  it. 
Some  of  us  when  drivins^  colts  and  meeting  bicycles,  etc. ,  know  from  experi- 
ence, after  finding  ourselves  in  a  mix-up  in  some  of  those  ditches  that  they 
are  of  no  great  value  to  us.  I  say  put  the  ditch  if  you  must  have  one  next 
the  fence. 

The  old  way  of  grading  roads  high,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  mud,  does 
not  work.  You  ma]^  griSe  them  ten  feet  high  and  when  the  frost  goes  out  in 
the  spring  the  mud  is  nearly  that  deep. 
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The  sides  of  those  sn^ades  are  reeular  hot-beds  for  growiuf^  weeds,  and  how 
;are  yoa  Roing  to  get  at  those  weeds  to  eat  themt  In  fact  it  will  take  a  man 
with  a  tomahawk  to  out  some  of  them.  They  are  so  large  and  strong  you  can 
almost  trim  them  up  for  a  forest. 

The  highway  commissioner  is  one  of  the  most  important  officers  of  the 
town.  How  can  you  expect  a  man  of  poor  judgment  and  no  push  to  make 
good  roadst  He  can  put  in  his  time,  spend  your  money,  do  a  poor  job,  etc. 
But  men  like  to  see  something  done  for  the  money  spent,  and  they  have  a 
right  to,  for  the  tax  money  seems  to  come  hard.  Think  before  you  vote;  for 
by  voting  for  a  man  you  say,  '*I  am  not  afraid  to  put  my  road  tax  money  in 
his  hands  to  spend."  If  a  man  can  not.  make  a  success  of  his  business  how 
can  you  expect  him  to  make  a  success  of  the  town's  affairst  He  always  is 
going  to  do  it,  but  somehow  or  other  never  gets  at  it. 

Some  men  think  when  they  are  doing  public  work  all  they  have  to  do  is  just 
manafire  to  put  in  their  time.  Some  of  them  are  good  time  killers,  and  if  the 
•commissioner  is  one  of  that  class  they  will  surely  nave  a  good  time  and  it  will 
be  at  your  expense.  You  will  be  found  still  wallowing  m  the  mud  the  same 
48  you  were  before  his  election. 

But  if  we  wait  to  gravel  the  roads  keep  the  weeds  cut,  build  bridges,  etc., 
out  of  the  road  tax;  our  roads  will  never  all  be  graveled.  If  we  want  good 
roads  we  must  find  some  way  whereby  our  money  can  go  towards  building 
hard  roads.  I  say  let  the  law  compel  the  land  owner  to  see  that  the  weeds 
are  out  along  the  farm,  and  they  will  not  only  be  cut  but  the  road  will  be 
kept  clean  and  free  from  brush,  rubbish,  stones,  etc. 

Some  men  are  very  anxious  for  the  office  of  highway  commissioner,  but 
when  they  get  there  and  find  what  they  have  to  contend  with,  and  how  hard 
people  are  to  please,  they  think  like  the  little  boy,  who  always  wanted  to  taste 
what  his  grandfather  was  taking.  One  day  tne  old  gentleman  was  taking 
quinine;  the  little  fellow  teasea  for  a  taste,  so  he  gave  him  a  little  on  his 
knife  and  asked  him  if  it  was  good.  ''Yes — yes,  it's  good,"  he  said,  *'but  I — 
I  don't  want  any  more." 

We  seem  to  be  peculiarly  a  people  of  fads,  and  abusing  highway  commis- 
sioners seems  to  be  one  of  the  faos  we  are  indulging  in  just  now.  For  even 
the  rains  which  make  the  roads  soft,  and  the  sun  which  does  not  shine  to  dry 
them,  he  is  held  responsible.  The  city  editor,  when  his  thoughts  turn  to  roads, 
finds  fault  with  them.  Bicyclists,  venturing  into  the  country,  talk  of  having 
him  arrested,  and  his  neignbor  farmers  soundly  abuse  him  and  often  scatter 
oaths  for  his  benefit. 

Our  own  observation  has  been,  that  the  highway  commissioner  is>  perhaps 
the  poorest  paid,  for  the  service  required,  and  one  of  the  most  unjustly 
Abused  officials  we  have. 

With  few  implements,  and  but  little  money  to  buy  more;  with  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  men  to  work  and  with  but  little  money  to  employ  labor,  he 
and  his  associates  are  expected  to  keep  in  repair  throughout  the  year  from 
seventy  to  one  hundred  miles  of  road;  build  new  bridges,  and  repair  old  ones: 
keep  culverts  in  repair,  and  put  in  new  ones;  to  open  up  new  roads  ana 
straighten  old  ones,  and  to  cut  the  weeds  on  all  the  roads;  for  I  have  failed 
to  find  the  road  that  did  not  need  mowing,  at  least  once  a  year. 

Besides  all  this,  build  one  or  two  miles  of  gravel  road;  and  then  he  must 
expect  to  stand  all  manner  of  abuse,  forever  resign  all  hope  of  securing  any 
future  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  by  way  of  spice  have  an  occa- 
sional lawsuit  on  his  hands.  For  all  of  which  he  receives  the  magnificent 
sum  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  year. 

Now  I  am  in  favor  of  taking  some  of  these  off  his  hands.  I  say,  let  the 
farmers  cut  the  weeds  along  their  farms.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  changing 
Article  one  (I)  of  Section  one  hundred  twenty-four  (124),  which  reads:  '*The 
commissioner  of  highways  shall  annually,  at  the  proper  season,  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  same,  destroy  or  cause  to  be  destroyed  all  cockle  burrs, 
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<]anada  thistles,  Rassian  thistles,  and  all  other  kinds  of  thistles,  or  other  nox- 
ious weeds  growing  on  the  respective  highways:"  and  let  it  read.  The 
abutting  property  owners  shall  destroy  or  cause  to  be  destroyed  all  noxious 
weeds,  etc.,  in  the  highway  along  their  land. 

The  public  has  simply  an  easement  of  the  highway.  The  farmer  can  pas- 
ture it  or  if  he  chooses  can  cut  it  for  hay,  out  if  there  are  weeds 
mowing  he  can  compel  the  highway  commissioner  to  come  and  cut  these 
weeds.  I  think  that  is  not  right.  If  il  is  right  for  him  to  cut  the  hay,  it 
should  be  right  for  him  to  cut  the  weeds. 

We  want  good  roads,  and  how  can  the  commissioner  build  hard  roads  when 
it  takes  one-half  of  the  money  to  cut  the  weeds  and  the  other  half  to  keep  the 
bridges,  etc.,  in  repairt  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  farmer  should  see  to  it 
that  they  were  cut  along  his  farm,  he  would  take  pride  in  keeping  the  high- 
way clean.  Why,  I  have  seen  men  going  along  the  hedge  fences  along  the 
road  with  a  hoe,  just  as  you  have  seen  a  boy  going  along  with  a  shotgun  ex- 

Eecting  a  rabbit  to  jump  out  at  any  moment;  but  ne  was  looking  for  a  weed 
e  might  strike  down;   but  he  will  not  cut  them  out  in  the  road  oecause  it  is 
the  commissioner's  place  to  do  it. 

I  have  known  of  men  to  spend  a  day  or  two  pulling  burrs  out  of  their 
fields,  the  seed  of  which  came  from  tne  road  down  a  ravine  in  the  field  and 
scattered  over  the  field;  but  would  not  spend  one  hour  cutting  the  burrs  in 
the  road  simply  because  the  commissioner  cut  the  weeds  along  the  Jones 
farm  and  did  not  cut  them  along  his;  where  if  it  had  been  his  place  to  cut 
the  weeds,  not  one  of  them  would  have  ^ne  to  seed.  Most  farmers  are  very 
particular  about  weeds  spreading  on  their  farms.  Talk  about  their  being 
neat.  Why,  some  of  them  will  not  have  even  a  dandelion  growing  on  their 
lawn.    And  lawn  mowers,  they  are  almost  as  common  among  farmers  as  cats. 

We  are  progressiag.  The  farmer  of  today  and  the  farmer  of  twenty-five 
years  ago  are  entirely  two  different  farmers.  We  have  now  more  system 
about  the  work.  Our  houses  and  barns  are  improved,  our  plowing  looks  dif- 
ferent, our  com  rows  look  different,  our  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  chick- 
•ens  are  of  a  different  grade  now  from  what  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago. 

But  our  highways,  our  country  roads,  have  been  somewhat  neglected  in 
regard  to  getting  the  weeds  mowed  on  them;  they  do  not  correspond  in  ap- 
pearance with  our  improved  farms. 

If  the  law  required  the  abutting  property  owners  to  cut  the  weeds,  I  think 
they  would  all  be  cut,  because  farmers  take  pride  in  having  their  farms  look 
as  well  as  their  neighbors';  but  men  do  not  like  to  get  out  on  the  road  to  cut 
the  weeds  when  it  is  the  commissioner's  place  to  cut  them;  and  the  commis- 
sioner does  not  like  to  cut  them  along  the  farms  of  A  and  B  and  not  along 
the  farms  of  C  and  D;  in  fact  it  would  not  be  right  to  do  so,  for  all  pay 
taxes.  For  this  reason,  if  he  begins  to  cut  them  he  does  not  know  where  to 
stop;  because  they  all  need  cutting,  and  if  he  cuts  all  of  them  he  will  have  no 
money  with  which  to  build  hard  roads. 

Now  up  in  our  town  we  have  been  using  every  dollar  we  caught  hold  of  for 
graveling  purposes,  and  are  making  the  dollars  reach  just  as  far  as  we  can, 
at  that. 

Many  of  our  townsmen  see  the  object  we  have  in  view  and  turn  out  and  cut 
the  weeds  without  finding  fault  with  the  commissioners. 

Wherever  you  find  a  muddy  road  cut  up  with  the  teams  in  the  spring  you 
will  find  weeds  during  the  summer.  My  advice  is,  if  you  have  a  commissioner 
living  near  you,  help  him  to  get  your  road  graveled,  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  any  gravel  near.  Get  up  a  petition  and  get  all  the  donation 
work  on  it  you  can;  state  in  your  petition,  if  you  choose,  that  the  work  is  to 
be  done  in  the  winter,  then  your  teams  will  be  idle,  and  you  will  never  miss 
the  work;  for  it  may  be  the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 

Like  the  Irishman  who  just  came  over  to  this  country:  ^*He  went  to  a  hotel 
for  his  dinner;  the  waiter  gave  him  the  bill  of  fare,  and,  as  he  could  not  read 
he  watched  the  fellow  who  sat  next  to  him:  the  gentleman  took  the  first  on 
the  bill  of  fare,  which  was  soup;  so  he  said  he  would  take  some  of  that.     He 
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ate  it  and  when  the  waiter  came  aicain,  he  said  he  would  take  some  more  of 
the  next.  That  was  soup,  too.  He  ate  that,  then  he  did  not  know  what  todo^ 
but  said  he  would  take  some  of  the  next.  It  happened  that  they  had  three 
kinds  of  soup  that  day.  The  waiter  by  this  time  caught  on  that  he  could  not 
read  and  brought  on  the  full  bill  of  fare  fer  him.  He  threw  up  his  hand?  and 
said,  *Here  is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime,  and  I  am  filled  up  with  soup.'  " 

We  are  going  to  have  better  roads  and  we  are  flfoinff  to  have  them  kept 
clean.  The  next  few  years  will  see  a  frreat  change  in  this  direction.  There  is 
a  provision  made  in  the  law,  an  act  that  was  passed  in  June,  1897,  for  alter- 
ing roads,  which  just  suits  me  and  I  think  the  farmers  ought  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  The  provision  is,  ''That  commissioners  may,  ^en  in  their 
judgment  the  interest  of  the  public  will  permit,  narrow  or  reduce  the  width 
of  public  roads  to  not  less  than  forty  feet,  when  the  same  is  petitioned  for  by 
a  majority  of  land  owners  along  the  said  road." 

Now  farmers  often  ask  themselves,  how  can  I  make  a  hundred  doUarst 
Well,  I  will  tell  you.  Just  petition  the  commissioners  to  narrow  the  road 
along  your  farm,  and  thereby  gain  an  acre  or  two.  The  soil  which  grows  such 
large  weeds  in  the  road  will  grow  jgood  corn  if  in  your  field.  The  public  will 
have  a  neater  and  a  better  appearing  thoroughfare. 

The  farmer  displays  the  wisest  economy  who  maintains  the  greatest  liber- 
ality to  road  improvement,  and  he  is  a  benefactor  who  improves  the  loads  of 
his  county. 

TILE  DRAINAGE  FOR  HI6AWATS. 

By  H.  T.  Thompson,  of  Hnntley,  111.,  at  the  McHenry  county  Farmers'  Institute,  held  at 

Harrard,  Jan.  81,  Feb.  1  and  2, 1900. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — My  subject  is  Tile  Drainage 
for  Highwavs.  There  is  no  subject  of  more  importance  to  the  farming  com- 
munity, and  in  fact  to  everyone,  liian  this.  In  my  opinion  tiling  is  the  foun- 
dation and  should  be  the  starting  point  for  all  road  construction. 

I  have  been  very  much  surprised  to  see  how  few  there  are  who  understand 
tile  drainage,  especially  for  roads;  even  among  the  intelligent  and  progresive 
farmers  very  few  know  anything  about  it. 

Not  long  ago  I  asked  one  of  our  Road  Commissioners  why  they  did  not  use 
tile  on  the  road.    He  said,  *'0h,  they  do  no  good;  itsonly  a  waste  of  money." 

That  is  probably  true  if  not  properly  put  in,  but  where  they  are,  money  can 
not  be  expended  to  better  advant^^gfe  tnan  in  tiling  our  highways. 

Some  seven  years  ago  I  commenced  studying  tile  drainage  for  my  own  ben- 
efit to  use  on  my  farm.  From  that  I  have  studied  its  effect  on  roaas.  I  think 
there  is  not  a  rod  of  road  in  McHenry  county  but  what  would  be  benefited 
more  than  its  cost.  Tou  may  think  this  is  a  broad  statement,  but  I  have  not 
made  it  lightly  nor  without  full  consideration. 

Most  people  think  the  object  of  tiling  is  to  draw  off  the  surface  water.  This 
is  one  part,  but  a  small  one  compared  to  draining  off  what  might  be  termed 
the  underflow. 

I  have  noticed  that  in  many  places  when  ground  freezes  in  the  fall  after  a 
dry  time,  that  in  the  spring  when  the  frost  comes  out  it  will  be  very  wet,  much 
more  so  than  you  would  expect  from  so  dry  a  fall.  I  looked  for  a  cause  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  after  the  ground  froze  in  the  fall,  water  rose  from 
beneath  until  it  reached  the  frost  line  where  it  was  held  until  released  in  the 
spring,  leaving  the  ground  very  wet  and  miry. 

To  be  certain  that  I  was  correct  in  this  I  wrote  to  Prof.  Henry,  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  giving  him  my  views  and  asking  him  if  they  were  correct.  The  answer 
came  from  Prof.  King,  ''Your  inference,  that  when  the  ground  freezes  in  the 
fall  after  a  dry  period,  that  in  certain  localities  the  water  rises  from  below 
and  saturates  the  soil  below  the  frost  line  and  so,  if  the  ground  is  not  drained, 
leaves  it  exceptionally  wet  in  the  spring,  is  correct  for  many  cases.  Such 
pieces  of  land  are  usually  made  too  wet  oy  an  underflow  of  ground  water 
which,  if  not  allowed  to  drain  off,  brings  it  to  the  surface  by  slow  seepage 
upward  under  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  water  under  the  higher  ground." 
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This  is  not  confined  to  low  fi^onnd  bnt  is  qoite  as  often  found  in  higfher 
places  where  it  is  what  we  call  springy. 

Affain,  when  frost  comes  out  of  the  cn^und  in  the  springy  it  thaws  quite  as 
much  from  the  bottom  as  the  top.  If  tile  has  been  laid  to  carry  off  the  water 
so  released  as  fast  as  it  thaws  at  the  bottom,  then  the  foundation  of  the  road 
will  be  solid  and  will  not  be  cut  up  by  teams  like  nntileil  roads. 

AH  the  tiling  I  have  known  of  on  roads  has  been  done  by  guess.  That  is. 
dig  a  ditch,  put  the  tile  in  and  guess  they  will  work  all  right.  This  is  all 
wrong.    It  is  a  wonder  they  have  done  so  well. 

Every  township  should  own  a  transit  or  surveyors  level.  Yon  can  get  one 
that  will  answer  every  purpose'  for  twenty  to  thirty  dollars. 

Whenever  you  wish  to  lay  a  line  of  tile,  stakes  or  pegs  should  be  set  every 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  apart.  Then  set  the  transit  and  mark  on  each  stake 
the  depth  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 

Do  not  attempt  to  set  tile  without  a  transit  unless  you  have  running  water; 
then  you  can  do  fairly  well  but  not  as  accurately  as  by  stakes,  as  there  are  li- 
able to  be  soft  places  where  the  water  will  not  show. 

The  next  important  thiag  is  the  outlet.  Unless  you  have  a  good  one  the 
whole  is  liable  to  be  a  failure,  or  at  least  a  partial  one.  The  outlet  should  be 
where  the  water  can  be  carried  off  quickly  and  not  back  up  in  the  tile. 

To  open  into  the  bottom  of  an  open  ditch  is  not  a  ^ood  outlet.  In  the 
spring  when  the  tile  is  of  the  most  use  an  open  ditch  is  usually  filled  with 
water  and  will  back  up  in  the  tile  rendering  them  nearly  useless.  If  an  open 
ditch  has  to  be  used  you  should  arrange  that  the  tile  will  open  near  the  top^ 
or  run  down  the  sides  until  you  can  get  a  proper  outlet. 

I  would  much  rather  have  the  tile  laid  with  little  fall  and  a  good  outlet  than 
have  a  great  deal  of  fall  and  a  poor  outlet.  One  inch  fall  to  one  hundred  feet 
will  answer;  even  less  will  do.    It  you  can  get  more  it  certainly  is  better. 

I  have  tile  laid  on  my  farm  with  only  two- thirds  of  an  inch  fall  to  one 
hundred  feet  and  they  do  good  service.  Where  there  is  so  little  fall  there 
should  be  larger  tile  and  laid  with  great  care. 

There  are  some  places  that  are  level  or  even  a  little  lower  than  the  outlet. 
Such  places  can  be  drained  if  you  have  a  good  outlet  by  what  we  call  making 
fall.  That  is,  start  the  drain  nearer  the  surface  and  lowermc:  as  you  near 
the  outlet. 

I  have  one  place  on  my  farm  that  I  wished  to  drain  which  was  six  inches 
lower  than  the  ground  at  the  outlet.  I  started  the  tile  eighteen  inches  under 
the  ground  and  at  the  outlet  it  was  three  feet  deep.  This  gave  sufficient  fall 
so  it  works  all  right. 

There  should  be  a  correct  plat  made  of  every  piece  of  road  tiled,  giving  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  This  should  be  filed  with  the  Town  Clerk  so  that 
Road  Commissioners  in  after  years  may  know  where  tile  has  been  laid.  A 
pile  of  stone  or  some  other  permanent  mark  should  be  placed  at  the  upper 
end  to  mark  the  starting  point. 

The  outlet  of  all  tile  should  be  covered  with  heavy  wire  screen  so  .that  ani- 
mals can  not  make  nests  in  the  tile  and  stop  them  up. 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  what  I  have  said  of  the  necessity  of  putting 
wire  screens  over  the  ends,  running  the  lines  on  a  true  level,  laying  the  tile 
absolutely  correct  and  getting  good  outlet,  are  overdrawn  for  they  are  not.' 
They  are  absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish  the  best  results. 

I  would  not  use  three  inch  tile.  The  cost  between  them  and  the  four  inch 
is  so  trifiing  and  they  are  much  more  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Three  inch 
tile  costs  at  the  factory  ten  dollars  per  thousand;  three  and  one- half  inch, 
twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  four  inch  sixteen  dollars,  less  twenty  per 
cent  off  for  cash. 
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Digging  ditches  and  laying:  tile  nsnally  cost  aboat  thirty  cents  per  rod. 
The  total  cost  should  not  exceed  fifty  cents  per  rod,  or  one  hundred  sixty 
doUais  per  mile  for  one  string:  of  four  inch  tile. 

There  is  some  sixty  miles  of  public  higrhways  in  the  Township  of  Grafton; 
they  raise  some  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  each  year  for  roads.  Tear  after 
year  for  a  long:  time  they  have  hauled  s^ravel  on  the  roads,  only  to  have  it 
disappear  as  soon  as  a  wet  time  came,  when  they  piled  on  more  gravel. 
Some  three  or  four  years  ago  they  tried  the  experiment  of  using:  tUe.    It 

f>roved  so  satisfactory  they  are  now  expending  from  four  to  five  hundred  dol- 
ars  each  year  for  tiling.  Had  they  commenced  this  fifteen  years  ago  they 
would  have  had  comparatively  good  roads,  much  better  than  at  present  and 
not  spent  any  more  money. 

In  the  Township  of  Coral  there  are  some  sixty-two  miles  of  public  high- 
ways.   I  can  not  learn  that  a  foot  of  tile  has  ever  been  laid  in  this  town. 

I  have  received  many  letters  trom  this  and  other  states  and  in  every  case 
where  the  writer  has  had  experience  he  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  tiling. 

I  will  read  you  extracts  from  a  portion  of  them : 

In  a  letter  from  Lee  county,  this  State,  the  writer  says:  "We  find  seme 
wet  places  where  we  can  not  make  good  road.  We  then  tile  it  out  on  both 
sides  and  this  is  the  last  of  the  bad  roads." 

Another  from  Britt,  Iowa,  writes:  "I  have  probably  had  as  much  exper- 
ience in  using  tile  on  highways  as  anyone  in  this  section.  I  havB  been  a 
county  commissioner  for  six  years  and  was  the  first  to  use  tile.  Wherever 
we  have  used  them  we  have  perfect  roads.  The  roads  where  tile  are  used  are 
the  first  to  dry  off  when  wet.  We  usually  tile  on  the  sides  but  sometimes  in 
the  center." 

Another  from  Mason  City,  Iowa,  writes:  "I  have  used  some  tile  on  public 
highways  and  the  roads  are  always  good  after  tile  are  laid." 

Another  from  this  State  writes:  "Tile  has  been  used  to  a  large  extent  to 
improve  roads  and  have  done  much  good.  It  is  prudent  to  have  the  road 
drained  of  water  before  gravel  is  put  on,  for  in  case  the  roadbed  is  very  wet 
the  wagons  and  horses  feet  will  sink  the  travel  out  of  sight,  even  if  twelve 
inches  thick,  whereas  on  a  properly  graded  and  drained  roadbed,  a  moderate 
amount  of  gravel  will  pack  and  make  a  good  permanent  road." 

Another  writing  from  Sycamore,  this  State,  says:  "In  this  township  we 
have  quite  a  number  of  short  lines  of  tile  along  the  highways,  some  on  nigh 
ffround  where  one  side  of  the  road  is  higher  than  the  other  and  a  number  of 
low,  flat  roads,  and  in  two  or  three  instances  where  the  descent  is  parallel  with 
the  road,  in  every  instance  it  has  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  drying  the  roads 
long  before  those  not  tiled  dry  and  then  they  do  not  get  so  bad  as  those  not 
tiled.  One  section  just  north  of  Sycamore,  adjacent  to  the  Eishwaukee 
Creek,  for  years,  in  a  muddy  time,  was  a  regular  quagmire  and  almost  im- 
passable. A  few  years  since  two  lines  of  tile  were  laid  one  on  each  side  of 
the  road  and  now  it  hardly  gets  bad  at  all.  It  is  very  fiat  with  slight  descent 
toward!^  the  creek.  Numerous  instances  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  only 
verify  the  benefit  of  tiling  for  highways." 

Another  from  Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  says:  "We  have  found  tiling  yery  bene- 
ficial and  I  think  it  cheaper  and  better  than  grading." 

Another  from  Swaledale,  Iowa,  writes:  I  did  a  job  of  tiling  in  the  fall  of 
1807,  some  sixty  rods  through  a  very  bad  peat  marsh.  I  laid  one  string  of  tile 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  I  had  to  run  the  tile  for  some  distance  on  a  neigh- 
bor's land  to  get  an  outlet.  The  tile  was  laid  about  four  feet  deep,  then 
graded  up  two  and  one  half  feet  more  with  side  ditches  about  fifty  feet 
apart.  I  have  tiled  drained  highways  in  several  places,  in  some  places  where 
it  was  very  wet  and  with  success  in  every  case.  With  an  experience  of  six 
years  as  road  commissioner,  [  am  very  much  in  favor  of  tile  drainage. 

Another  from  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  (This  is  so  good  I  give  it  entire.)  "In 
reply  to  your  questions  in  relation  to  tile  drainage  for  highways,  I  will  say 
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that  I  have  learned  from  experience  that  on  all  wet  land,  and  especially 
where  the  land  is  springy  ana  the  water  rises  from  below,  that  tiling  is  a 
great  benefit. 

*'I  know  of  no  way  in  which  mone^  can  be  expended  more  economically  than 
b^  doing  this  kind  of  work.  One  line  of  tile  under  the  middle  of  the  road 
will  be  sufficient  on  a  narrow  road. 

"When  a  new  road  is  to  be  built,  this  is  the  first  thing  to  do.  Then  earth 
from  the  ditches  can  be  thrown  on  and  well  packed,  then  gravel  or  other  good 
road  material  put  on. 

'*If  the  road  has  already  been  built  and  graded  up  hi^hand  well  novered,  it 
might  be  best  to  put  in  two  lines  of  tile,  one  on  each  side.  This  I  have  done 
when  it  was  thought  best,  but  one  line  in  the  middle  proved  the  best.  Of 
course  it  is  understood  there  must  surely  be  a  good  outlet  to  the  drain  so  that 
water  will  not  back. 

'*The  tile  should  be  laid  from  three  to  four  feet  deep  and  with  such  an  even 
f^rade  that  there  will  be  no  depressions  where  water  will  stand.  A  fall  of  one 
inch  to  one  hundred  feet  will  do  if  no  more  can  be  had,  that  is,  if  they  are 
laid  perfectly. 

* 'Three- inch  tile  will  be  large  enough  if  the  line  to  the  outlet  is  short,  say 
not  more  than  eighty  rods,  but  if  longer,  should  be  larger.  Three-inch  tile 
cost  ten  dollars  ^er  thousand  feet;  that  makes  sixteen  cents  a  rod,  and  the 
cost  of  digging  is  about  thirty  cents  a  rod.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  put  in 
for  that.  The  cost  of  tile  and  work  ought  not  to  exceed  in  any  case  more 
than  fifty  cents  a  rod. 

"When  the  frost  comes  out  in  the  spring  the  ground  thaws  from  the  bottom 
as  well  as  the  top.  The  tile  being  laid  at  about  the  lowest  line  of  frost,  as 
fast  as  the  ground  thaws  at  the  bottom,  the  surplus  water  is  taken  off,  so  that 
as  soon  as  tne  ground  is  all  thawed  the  water  is  drained  out  and  the  road  is 
^rm  and  solid. ^' 

Another  wrote  me  that  an  instance  of  the  benefit  of  tile  drainage  came  to 
his  notice  years  ago  in  eastern  France,  where  all  the  highways  were  built  of 
macadam,  under  the  supervision  of  the  war  department.  There  was  a  long 
8trf»tch  through  a  somewhat  hillv  country,  where  there  were  many  springs  of 
water  gushing  forth  at  a  lower  level.  It  was  supposed  there  were  many  hid- 
-den  springs  when  such  subterranean  water  courses  came  so  close  to  the  sur- 
face, which  was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  open  winter  or  in  early  spring 
there  would  be  spots  that  became,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  "bottom- 
less." In  other  words,  the  surface  apparently  dry  and  perfect) v  safe  for 
light  loads,  but  if  traveled  much  or  used  for  heavy  loads,  the  macadam  would 
sink. 

In  1871,  when  Germany  and  France  waged  war,  the  former  being  victors, 
and  moving  large  bodies  of  troops  and  transports  over  this  road,  soon  cut  it 
Tip  so  it  became  impassable. 

The  German  military  engineer  ordered  a  ditch  cut  five  feet  deep  through 
the  center  of  this  road,  then  laid  a  large  tile  with  cross  sections  for  outlets. 

Many  people  scoffed  at  this  idea,  but  to  their  surprise  as  soon  as  the  work 
was  completed  the  army  wagons  went  right  on  and  had  no  further  trouble 
and  there  has  not  been  since,  during  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  This 
tile  was  laid  for  a  distance  of  four  miles. 

Now  let  us  come  nearer  home  and  describe  roads  that  many  of  you  know 
about. 

Take  the  road  from  Eishwaukee  into  Huntley  from  the  west.  In  wet  time 
this  road  was  almost  impassable.  They  had  hauled  gravel  on  it  year  after 
year  and  every  spring  when  the  frost  came  out  of  the  ground  the  gravel  would 
disappear.  Tnree  years  ago  the  road  commissioners  laid  a  string  of  tile  on 
the  upper  side  as  near  the  road  as  they  could.  They  then  put  on  a  good  coat 
of  gravel  and  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  been  a  good  road. 

Again,  take  the  road  from  what  is  known  as  Evans  Comers  to  the  north- 
west. Here  was  a  piece  of  road  that  no  pen  can  describe.  Well,  if  you  want 
to  know  anything  about  it  ask  those  who  had  hauled  milk  over  it  every  day. 
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Adk  them  if  they  had  to  pot  on  four  horses  on  a  milk  wagon  to  haul  eight 
cans  and  then  were  liable  to  get  the  whole  down  in  the  mire.  Two  years  ago 
they  put  in  a  row  of  tile  on  each  side  of  the  roadbed,  then  a  good  coat  of 
gravel;  there  is  no  more  trouble  with  that  road, 

I  wrote  to  one  of  the  men  who  has  hauled  milk  ovei  both  pieoesof  this  road 
for  years.  I  will  read  you  his  answer:  *4n  r^ard  to  roads,  I  have  watched 
t;hem  very  thoroughly  between  our  place  and  Huntley,  and  where  we  used  to 
have  the  worst  roads,  they  are  now  the  best  My  opinion  of  tiling  roads  is 
that  roads  tiled  upon  both  sides  of  the  roadbed  and  no  gravel,  is  better  than 
gravel  and  no  tile,  but  by  tiling  and  then  graveling  ma&es  a  very  successful 
road." 

I  wrote  to  one  of  the  road  commissioners  for  the  town  of  Grafton,  who  was 
instrumental  in  having  these  two  pieces  of  road  tiled.  Hear  what  he  has  U> 
say:  '*!  have  acted  as  road  commissioner  for  twelve  years.  For  the  past 
three  ^ears  we  have  expended  from  four  to  six  hundred  dollars  each  year  put- 
ting tile  in  the  highways.  In  every  case  the  roads  have  been  very  much  ben- 
efited. We  do  not  think  any  money  laid  out  on  loads  does  as  much  good  in 
Proportion  to  the  amount  expended  as  that  used  in  tiling.  Had  we  commenced 
t'teen  years  ae'o  and  expended  the  same  amount  we  now  do  for  tile,  and  not 
used  any  more  on  roads  generally  than  we  now  do,  we  should  now  have  com- 
paratively good  roads." 

There  is  a  road  in  the  Township  of  Marengo,  running  between  the  Belden 
and  George  Prengle  farms,  for  a  distance  of  sixty  to  eighty  rods.  In  former 
days  this  was  very  wet  and  what  might  be  called  a  springy  slough.  In  an 
early  day  it  was  corduroyed;  later  a  ditch  was  opened  on  the  west  side,  but 
this  did  not  seem  to  help  the  road  much.  In  the  spring  the  frost  would  heave 
the  logs  so  that  tLey  had  to  be  taken  out  and  the  holes  were  filled  with  hard- 
head stones  at  great  expense. 

When  Mr.  Charles  Williams  lived  on  the   Bacon  farm  he  frequently  com- 

Slained  to  the  road  commissioners,  asking  them  to  put  in  tile,  to  which  they 
nally  agreed,  provided  the  neighbors  would  contribute  twenty- five  dollars, 
which  they  did.  The  tile  was  laid  on  the  east  side  of  the  track  at  consider^ 
able  depth,  producing  at  once  a  nice  stream  of  water  at  its  outlet.  The  til- 
ing had  the  desired  effect,  drying  the  roadbed  to  such  an  extent  that  a  coat 
of  gravel  has  lasted  for  years,  giving  a  good  road  at  all  times. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  refer  again  to  the  letter  of  James  M.  Marsh,, 
who  has  hauled  milk  over  the  road  te  Huntley  for  years.  It  seems  to  me  yoa 
could  not  put  more  good  sound  sense  into  the  same  number  of  words.  Let  me- 
repeat  in  substance  what  he  says: 

*' Where  we  had  the  worst  roads  now  we  have  the  best. 

''Roads  tiled  without  gravel  are  better  than  roads  graveled  without  tile. 

''First  tile,  then  gravel,  makes  the  ideal  road.'' 

GOOD  ROADS. 

By  W.  L.  Frisbie  at  the  Adams  County  Institute. 

Mr.  President,  Fellow  Farmers  and  Friends: — I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  be  with  you  and  take  part  in  your  Institute.  I  believe  in  the  Institute  and 
the  work  it  is  accomplishing.  Old  lines  in  farming  as  in  business  are  pass- 
ing away;  new  conditions,  smaller  interest  on  money  loaned,  smaller  mar- 
gins of  profit,  demand  a  readjustment,  a  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production 
and  of  marketing. 

The  education  that  perfectly  fitted  the  professional  man  even  twenty  years 
ago  will  not  do  now,  the  bounds  of  a  liberal  education  are  immensely  broad- 
ened. It  is  an  era  of  expansion,  and  we  as  farmers  must  move  forward  with< 
the  age.  Everywhere  the  railroads  are  lowering  their  grades  that  Ihey  may 
haul  larger  and  larger  loads,  and  yet  primarily  all  the  vast  tonnage  they 
handle  is  hauled  over  very  primitive  roads.    The  days  of  the  saddle  bacrs  are 

§one,  and  the  day  of  the  automobile  is  more  than  in  the  dawning.    I  have 
een  asked  to  read  a  paper  I  delivered  before  the  Winnebago  County  Institute^ 
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two  years  a^o.  It  relates  principally  to  my  own  town  of  Rockford  which  has 
the  honor  to  have  more  miles  of  stone  roads  than  any  other  town  in  the  State 
in  a  distinctively  farming  i^ommanity.  The  conditions  of  the  soil  are  largely 
the  same  as  around  Mendon,  loam  with  clay  subi^oil,  except  that  there  is  no 
seepy  gronnd  to  contend  with,  some  creeks  are  the  only  places  where  tiling 
is  necessary.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  making  unfair  comparisons 
or  of  tilling  others  what  to  do,  but  simply  to  tell  what  we  have  accomplished 
unaided  in  the  last  23  years,  hoping  that  the  results  of  our  efforts  may  stimu- 
late others  to  like  effort. 

Your  roads  around  Mendon  need  as  the  first  preparation  for  permanent 
hard  roads  a  thorough  tiling  with  4  inch  tile  laid  with  a  slope  of  at  lea8t  one 
inch  in  the  100  feet,  with  a  proper  outlet.  No  stone  will  last  on  a  roadbed 
inclined  to  be  seepy  or  springy,  as  I  remember  is  the  condition  here  in  many 
places,  and  gravel  put  on  such  a  road  is  of  little  good.  One  4  inch  tile  proj^- 
erly  laid  in  the  center  of  such  roads  will  pay  big  interest  even  if  nothing  is 

Eut  on   top  of  it.    This  is  the  universal  verdict  in  adjoining  sections  to  my 
oroe  both  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  where  somewhat  similar  conditions  exist. 

From  earliest  historic  time,  since  man  first  made  record  of  inhabiting  this 
earth,  this  subject  has  received  his  more  or  less  earnest  attention.  In  the 
more  barbarous  and  savage  times,  and  indeed  in  many  places  at  the  present, 
the  track  of  game  through  the  jungle,  as  they  passed  from  one  watering  or 
feeding  ground  to  another,  supplemented  by  the  tree  felled  bv  chance  or 
design  across  the  smaller  water  courses,  and  a  rude  raft  for  the  larger,  con- 
stituted their  only  roads,  on  land,  at  the  least  possible  outlay  of  labor.  Our 
own  native  races,  a  .-^hade  higher  in  the  scale,  between  any  two  points  where 
there  was  any  considerable  passing,  alwavs  by  the  route  where  the  soundest 
footing,  the  easiest  grades  and  the  most  direct  line  lay,  was  found  their  well- 
worn  trail;  indeed  so  good  a  natural  surveyor  was  he  that  many  of  the  older 
roads  in  use  today  are  in  the  exact  place  of  these  old  Indian  trails.  The  Cliff 
Dwellers  of  the  southwestern  portion  of  our  country  were  higher  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  and  higher  in  grade  as  road  builders.  They  had  the  trail  of 
the  Indian  and  also  the  path  quarried  with  infinite  patience  and  an  incredible 
amount  of  labor  out  of  the  precipitous  face  of  the  rock,  up  by  at  least  pass- 
able grades  to  their  houses  perched  like  swallows'  nests  in  the  fissures  and 
eaves.  Farther  south  in  Mexico  and  Central  Anerica,  was  a  still  oaore  ad- 
vanced people.  From  city  to  city,  from  ocean  inland,  wherever  their  needs 
called  for  freonent  passage  and  carrying  of  burdens,  straight  from  one  point 
to  another,  nlling  gullies,  cutting  along  the  sides  of  mountains,  or  going 
boldly  over  them,  accomplishing  with  crude  and  imperfect  implements  works 
of  such  a  stupendous  nature  as  to  be  even  in  this  age  a  marvel  to  engineers. 
What  wonder  that  the  Spaniards  saw  them  with  amaze,  and  the  few  vestages 
still  left  of  them  are  among  the  most  striking  object  lessons  as  to  what  may 
be  accomplished  in  road  buUdin^^  by  persistent,  well-directed  efforts,  even 
ander  the  most  adverse  conditions.  The  Grecians  are  supposed  to  be  the 
first  people  to  build  graded  roadwajs  as  distinct  from  foot  paths.  These 
were  unpaved  and  led  mostly  to  their  temples. 

The  Romans  came  next,  and  never  have  been  and  probably  never  will  be 
equaled  either  in  the  ouality  of  their  roads  or  their  perfect  indifference  to  all 
natural  obstacles.  All  of  Europe  and  part  of  Asia  tbey  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  roads  that  commenced  at  least  320  years  B.  C.,  are  and  have  been 
ever  since  used  for  the  commerce  of  a  world,  and  after  all  these  centuries  are 
in  many  places  in  perfect  condition.  Where  such  lasting  results  were 
achieved  we  may  perhaps  learn  something,  at  least  the  value  of  thorough 
work,  from  a  brief  review  of  their  methods  of  overseeing  and  construction. 
To  no  one  thing  did  Rome  owe  more  for  its  greatness,  its  culture,  its  advanc- 
ment  in  wealth,  power  or  conquest  than  to  the  perfect  system  of  roads. 
Every  city,  every  point  of  danger  or  of  profit,  every  additional  province  con- 
quered were  all  connected  by  the  most  elaborate  system  of  roads  ever  at- 
tempted by  man,  and  the  most  outlying  garrison  was  connected  with  the 
capital  by  roads  over  which  immense  loads  could  be  transported  with  the 
utmost  dispatch  and  the  mails  be  delivered  by  swift  riders  with  a  precision 
and  celerity  that  gave  Rome  her  dominion  over  the  world  not  less  than  her 
mailed  legions. 
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The  principal  roads  of  commerce  were  abont  fifteen  feet  wide,  though  others 
bnilt  more  for  pleasure  were  often  of  less  width,  the  most  noted  of  whioh, 
running  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis  on  the  summit  of  Alban  Mount,  waa 
eiirht  feet  wide  and  so  well  built  was  it  as  to  remain  to  this  date  in  nearly 
perfect  condition  after  more  than  2,000  years  of  use.  The  method  of  con- 
struction varied  somewhat  and  use  made  lar|2:ely  of  the  material  of  the  district, 
but  in  the  main  conformed  to  one  model.  A  trench  was  first  dug  on  each 
side  of  the  road  until  some  solid  basis  was  struck,  the  earth  between  removed 
and  the  foundation  layer  of  stones,  as  lar^e  as  could  be  grasped  and  handled 
by  one  hand,  carefully  placed  over  the  entire  bottom.  Above  this  a  nine- 
inch  layer  of  broken  stone,  cemented  by  lime  and  thoroughly  rammed  down; 
above  this  a  six-inch  layer  often  of  broken  brick,  pottery,  etc.,  mixed  with 
cement,  leveled  to  the  required  grade  and  rMmmed  solid  was  placed,  and 
above  this  blocks  of  the  hardest  stone  obtainable,  dressed  to  even  thickness 
and  jointed  very  closely,  but  of  uneven  size  and  shape  were  laid.  So  closdly 
were  these  fitted  aod  so  thoroughly  wedged  as  to  make  practically  a  solid 
stone  coveting  for  the  whole,  slightly  rounded  in  the  center  for  drainage  of 
rain  tall. 

On  each  side  were  footpaths,  usually  of  one- half  the  width  of  the  middle 
road,  not  paved  but  made  of  packed  gravel,  while  at  intervals  all  aloncr  were 
placed  stone  seats,  also  stone  horse  blocks.  Mile  stones  were  set  up  naving 
the  distance(always  from  Rome)chiseled  on  them,  while  at  the  gates  of  Home 
were  tablets  giving  the  objective  point  and  length  of  each  road.  These  roads 
were  made  on  nearly  air  lines,  cutting  through  mountains,  filling  valleys, 
crossing  streams  on  arched  bridges,  still  in  use  through  all  the  centuries. 
Did  a  marsh  or  other  impediment  to  a  solid  foundation  occur,  piles  were 
driven  over  the  entire  bottom  and  the  road  constructed  on  top  of  them. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  mountainu  and  on  each  side  of  the  fills  massive  walls 
were  laid,  a  stone  balustrade,  topped  off  by  immense  coping  stones,  gave  se- 
curity and  stability;  arched  waterways  beneath  gave  passage  to  the  rainfall 
and  mountain  streams. 

This  modified  somewhat  by  different  conditions  and  surroundings  was  the 
method  of  construction  of  the  thousands  of  miles  of  road  that  Rome  built. 
The  expense  was  borne  by  the  Government  and  so  great  was  considered  the 
honor  of  building  them  that  the  principal  men  of  the  nation  eagerly  sought 
the  honor  of  superintending  them,  and  instead  of  looking  for  a  *'rake  off,'' 
often  expended  large  sums  of  their  private  funds  in  their  construction.  Under 
the  Empire  the  Ehnperoi  sometimes  assumed  the  office  himself  as  an  added 
honor.  Subsequently,  regular  commissioners  were  appointed  to  give  their 
time  more  fully  to  the  task  and  the  most  noted  contractors  were  proud  to  be 
associated  in  the  work  and  thought  the  honor  sufficient  to  be  engraved  on 
their  tombs.  In  the  provinces  the  cost  was  home  by  the  provincial  taxes,  sol- 
diers were  sometimes  employed  and  in  some  eases  toll  was  collected. 

The  cost,  of  course,  varied,  some  costing  $6000  per  mile,  which  measured 
by  the  pay  of  labor  now  would  probably  be  9  times  as  much,  or  $54,000.  Af- 
ter the  tall  of  the  Empire  the  roads  appear  to  have  received  little  attention 
and  excHpring  what  was  already  built,  were  veritable  wallows.  Such  was  the 
condition  even  in  England,  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
when  a  determined  effort  was  begun  for  their  betterment  and  two  men, 
Messrs.  Telford  and  Macadam,  by  their  energy  and  scientific  road  work,  rev- 
olutionized the  road  making  not  only  in  England,  but  the  world.  Their 
methods,  wholly,  in  part,  or  combined,  enter  into  the  building  of  all  hard 
roads  at  the  present  time.  We  will  examine  briefiy  their  methods,  lut  Both 
insisted  on  the  most  thorough  drainage  of  the  roadbed,  with  waterways  at 
each  side  to  carry  off  quickly  all  surface  water,  the  roadbed  carefully  graded 
and  compacted  either  by  the  roller  or  by  use;  thus  far  both  agree.  Macadam 
would  place  on  this  an  even  covering  of  small  broken  stone,  as  evenly  broken 
as  possible,  and  from  10  to  12  inches  deep  crowing  in  the  middle  for  drainage 
and  either  solidified  by  heavy  rolling  or  placed  on  one-third  part  at  a  time,al- 
lowing  the  travel  to  pack  each  application,  the  last  one  carefully  raked  and 
leveled  and  the  soil  graded  to  the  edges  and  sodded. 
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Telford,  while  equally  insisting:  on  the  thorough  draining  and  preparation 
of  the  road  bed,  places  first  a  course  of  flat  stones  laid  edf^wise  across  the 
road  bed  to  the  depth  of  about  seven  inches,  this  covered  by  six  inches  of 
finely  broken  stone  thorou^ifhly  rolled  and  left  crowning^  in  the  center,  on  this 
one  and  one-half  inches  of  ^ood  eravel  well  rolled,  the  sides  graded  up  to 
with  earth.  These  two  plans  modified  or  combined  to  suit  different  localities 
have  been  the  models  for  all  the  road  improvement  in  not  only  Europe  but 
America.  Some  of  the  roads  of  England,  when  the  drainage  of  the  wet  clay 
was  too  difficult,  have  a  first  class  course  of  cement  concrete  to  the  depth  of 
ten  inches  with  the  rubbel  on  top.  This  is  so  expensive  as  to  be  bevond  the 
reach  of  most  places.  Gravel,  broken  brick  and  specially  burned  clay  have 
been  substituted  for  the  stone  with  more  or  less  success. 

Tho  agitation  for  permanent  roads  in  this  section  (Rockford)  dates  from  a 
very  recent  period,  in  fact  about  all  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  figures  I  shall  give  are  obtained  from  Mr.  T.  J.  Levings, 
for  eighteen  years  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  town  of  Rockford  and 
aeknowledgea  to  be  one  of  the  most  skillful  of  road  builders.  If  the  figures 
seem  smalfaccording  to  the  work  accomplished  they  are,  nevertheless  true, 
and  are  due  to  the  experience  of  years  and  a  careful  system.  The  town  of 
Rockford  has,  outside  the  city,  sixty- seven  and  one-half  miles  of  road;  seven 
and  one- half  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  is  all  reflnished  gravel  road. 
Thirty  6ve  miles  in  the  southwest  section,  over  which  Mr.  Levings  has  im- 
mediate supervision,  and  twenty- five  miles  in  the  northwest  section. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  not  one  rod  of  these  roads  were  solid  and  at  times  they 
were  simply  impassable.  I  remember  being  stalled  with  900  pounds  of  feed 
with  a  team  weigh iue  3,200  on  the  same  road  where  they  would  now  draw 
8,000  pounds.  Of  these  peotions  the  smallest  now  has  the  best  of  gravel 
roads  all  over  the  whole  of  it,  hills  all  graded  down,  bridges  in  good  shape, 
and  in  the  northwest  section  of  about  twenty- five  miles  about  twenty  two  are 
good  stone  roads  and  some  very  fine  new  stone  bridges  that  will  last  for 
years;  the  southwest  section  of  thirty-five  miles  has  twenty-seven  miles  of 
as  fine  stone  road  as  can  be  found,  from  twenty  feet  wide  on  the  main  roads 
to  twelve  feet  on  some  of  the  cross  roads,  five  miles  of  gravel  road  and  about 
three  miles  of  dirt  roads  8ome  heavy  cutting  and  filling  has  been  done, 
many  of  the  smaller  bridges  covered  with  flagging  and  the  larger  ones  stone 
arched.  In  addition  the  town  has,  with  no  help  from  the  county, built  an 
iron  bridge  across  Rock  river.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  this  has  not  all 
come  out  of  the  taxes.  Liberal  donations  of  money,  labor  and  material,  and 
perhaps  of  more  worth,  a  hearty  co-operation  by  the  people  at  large,  has  not 
only  expedited  the  work,  but  encouraged  the  commissioners. 

I  will  try  to  give  in  as  clear  a  manner  as  possible  the  method  of  building 
that  experience  has  proven  to  be  th^  best  and  cheapest.  The  road  bed  is 
first  graded  with  the  common  wheel  grader  to  a  moderate  pitch  in  the  center, 
taking  pains  to  get  it  as  near  a  perfect  grade  as  possible;  it  is  then  compacted 
by  thorough  rolRng,  and  where  no  roller  is  used  it  ought  to  stand  for  a  time 
and  let  it  pack  by  use.  Lay  out  the  track  the  desired  width  by  stakes  on 
each  side  and  haul  on  the  stone.  Here  is  where  the  best  man  on  the  job 
should  be  stationed;  the  dumping,  placing  at  an  even  depth  of  the  rubble 
as  hauled  requires  judgment  and  care,  breaking  the  larger  stones,  but  always 
leaving  the  bottom  stones  of  moderate  size.  Stones  larger  than  six  inches 
square  should  be  broken.  The  nearer  of  equal  size  the  bottom  stones  the 
better  the  road.  The  tools  needed  will  be  a  lifirht  dirt  pick  and  about  a  five 
pound  double  faced  hammer,  similar  to  a  striking  hammer  used  for  drilling, 
breaking  the  top  three  inches  as  fine  as  you  please,  with  a  similar  hammer, 
only  smaller,  about  two  pounds  weight  with  a  face  of  one  or  one  and  one- 
fourth  inches;  the  handles  of  these  should  be  five  feet  long.  The  rubble 
should  never  be  less  than  twelve  inches  deep  on  any  road. 

Now  plow  two  furrows  on  each  side  and  grade  up  against  the  stone,  both 
t«  hold  the  stone  in  place  and  to  make  an  easy  grade  on  and  off  the  road. 
Rf)ll  thoroughly  after  a  rain  if  possible,  filling  any  inequalities  that  show 
with  well  broken  stone.  Place  one  and  one  half  inches  of  gravel,  not  nand. 
over  the  whole  top.  If  the  gravel  contains  a  little  clay  the  better.  Roll  well 
again  and  you  have  a  road  that  will  be  a  pleasure  to  ride  on  for  years  to  come. 
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Another  way  on  a  narrow  track  is  to  drive  the  team  crossways  of  the  road, 
dump  and  with  pick  and  old-fashioned  potato  hook  pull  all  the  larcrer  stones 
out,  placing  them  as  evenly  as  possible,  drive  the  next  load  on  top  of  these 
larger  ones,  draw  the  larger  ones  ahead  leaving  the  smaller  ones  to  form  the 
top  of  the  road.  This  will  save  some  breaking.  Boll,  cover  with  gravel,  not 
forgetting  to  grade  the  edges.  All  material  should  be  uniform  in  quality;  a 
load  of  sound  stone  and  a  load  of  poor  stu£f  placed  next  will  surely  make 
a  hole  in  the  road  and  be  very  difficult  to  mead.  If  you  must  use  poor  ma- 
terial, mix  it  with  the  good,  but  better  to  pat  the  poer  on  the  dump  and  use 
none  but  the  best.  The  cost  of  such  roads  we  have  figured  on  the  oasis  of  a 
14-foot  road-bed  of  stone,  the  haul  to  be  two  miles,  to  be  14  inches  deep  of 
stone  in  the  center,  10  inches  on  the  outside.  No  cuts  or  fills,  but  the  grade 
to  conform  to  the  furface  grade.  No  pay  for  material  except  gravel,  all 
stone  used  being  donated  with  us. 

One  rod  of  such  road  will  require — 


4  loads  stone  l^  yards  each,  haulioff 

1  load  ffravel  1^  yardn.  10c.  hauling  60c 

Breaking  on  road  and  help  loading,  18c  a  yard 
Quarrying  6  yards,  powder  and  rep.  tools 

Cost  per  rod 

Multiplied  by  820  drives 

Grading  one  mile 

Boiling  three  times 

Total  cost 


82  00 

60 

106 

78 

84  41 

81.411  20 
18  08 
18  08 

81.447  88 

Where  the  rubble  is  already  out,  as  has  been  the  case  with  part  of  our 
work,  there  is  a  saving  of  about  $^  per  mile,  making  such  roads  cost 
$ljl50.20  as  the  total  cost  of  one  mile  of  road  14  feet  wide  and  of  an  average 
thickness  of  12  inches.  A  seven  foot  track  would  cost  a  little  more  than 
one- half  as  much  as  the  14  feet.  We  built  the  tracks  narrower  at  first,  so 
that  more  people  could  be  benefited  as  soon  as  possible,  but  all  roads  re- 
paired or  new  ones  built  are  being  put  in  no  less  than  14  feet,  and  the  older 
ones  on  the  main  roads  18  to  20  feet. 

It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  use  less  than  12  inches  of  stone,  as  a  less  bed 
is  not  strong  enough  to  hold  up  a  load.  It  breaks  up,  the  water  gets  in,  and 
the  labor  done  is  about  worthless.  A  poorly  constructed,  worn  out  stone 
road  is  an  abomination,  fit  to  use  in  neither  wet  nor  dry  times.  Honcbt, 
thorough  work  that  will  last  is  the  only  work  that  pays  in  the  end. 

We  have  experimented  with  gravel  roads,  but  while  we  find  them  a  very 
great  improvement  over  dirt  and  part  of  the  time  exceedingly  good,  in  very 
open  wet  weather  they  cut  through  and  will  not  carry  heavy  loads.  So  in- 
ferior to  well  made  stone  roads  are  they  that  we  are  substituting  stone  for. 
those  alreadv  made  as  fast  as  possible.  A  ^^vel  road  can  be  made  much 
cheaper,  and  by  putting  on  nine  inches  allowing  the  traffic  to  wear  this  down 
then  applying  another  nine  inches,  and  as  required  a  third  nine  inches,  a  very 
good  roaa  will  in  time  be  made;  but  it  will  never  have  the  solidity,  smooth- 
ness nor  wearing  qualities  that  a  well  made  stone  road  will  have  from  the  day 
it  is  completed. 

Our  town  has  no  crusher.  This  is  not  on  account  of  the  cost  of  one,  but 
because  experience  teaches  us  that  with  our  stone  it  does  not  pay  to  use  one. 
We  have  hired  a  crusher,  carefully  counted  the  cost,  put  in  sections  of  road 
with  crushed  stone  alternating  with  like  sections  of  hand  broken,  and  have 
satisfied  ourselves  that  with  our  material  (buff  limestone)  a  better  road  at  a 
less  expense  can  be  made  with  hand  breaking.  With  a  harder  rock  like 
granite  or  quartz  the  reverse  undoubtedly  would  prove  true,  but  then  only 
the  top  should  be  crushed. 

The  city  of  Rock  ford  owns  a  very  perfect  crnshinsr  plant,  elevator,  rotary 
screen  and  dump  bins.  They  havo  experimented  with  all  methods  wf  using 
stone  for  roads  and  now  make  all  their  rubble  ©treets  with  a  roughly  hand^ 
broken  bottom,  thoroughly  rolled   by  a  heavy  steam  roller,  covered  by  two 
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ffrades  of  crashed  mbble;  about  one- third  of  the  stone  nsed  bein^  crushed. 
In  our  experience  a  5  or  6  ton  roller,  that  can  be  handled  by  6  or  8  horses,  is 
A  very  necessary  tool  to  have  and  could  be  owned  and  used  b.y  two  or  more 
adjoining  towns.  We  work  three  or  more  gfangs  of  men  durins:  rhe  whole 
summer  and  own  two  rollers.  We  have  used  a  steam  roller,  but  find  the  only 
advantage  that  being  heavier,  they  do  the  work  with  less  going  over,  but  give 
no  more  satisfactory  results.  Let  no  one  despise  a  small  beginniug.  The 
first  year's  work  on  our  roads  only  builded  some  20  rods,  and  the  tools  were 
of  the  most  primitive  description — old  axes  for  breakin/jr,  potato  hooks  to 
pull  the  stone  around  with,  and  of  all  the  wrangling,  cussing  and  general  op- 
position by  some  of  the  users  of  the  road,  who  thought  that  what  had  been 
good  enough  for  them  for  years  ought  to  satisfy  some  of  us  younger  men. 
No  community  could  mere  than  equal. 

The  next  year  more  was  built  and  some  of  those  most  opposed  at  first  were 
the  largest  donators  of  volunteer  work.  If  you  want  better  roads  build  them. 
Our  section  of  the  State  is  fortunate  in  the  abundance  and  nearness  of  road 
material.  In  the  central  and  southern  portions,  where,  from  the  more  open 
winters  the  need  of  hard  roads  is  greater  even  than  with  us.  There  is  in 
many  places  an  absolute  absence  of  either  stone  or  gravel .  Various  methods 
have  been  resorted  to,  broken  bricks^  and  a  clay  specially  burned  for  the 
purpose,  have  been  used  with  only  partial  success.  The  town  of  Monmouth 
IS  now  trying  an  experiment  that  is  being  watched  with  interest.  They  are 
absolutely  lacking  in  all  material,  except  a  fine  quality  of  clay,  and  have  re- 
eolved  to  use  that  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  road-bed  is  carefully  graded  in  the  spring  and  allowed  to  compact  with 
use  for  two  or  three  months,  with  an  occasional  scraping  to  keep  it  even  and 
assist  in  getting  it  solid,  then  2x6  planks,  held  by  oak  stakes  driven  every 
18  inches,  are  set  on  edge  seven  feet  apart;  a  5  inch  layer  of  sand  ia  spread 
between  them,  and  on  this  is  laid*a  course  of  No.  1  paving  brick,  set  edgewise, 
two  feet  of  broken  stone  are  placed  outside  the  planks  and  the  dirt  then 
graded  up  to  the  stone,  making  an  11-foot  hard  road  with  a  dirt  track  on  each 
aide.  The  cost  is  said  to  be  90  cents  per  lineal  foot,  about  $4,050  per  mile. 
The  town  has  built  several  miles  of  such  road  and  intend  to  keep  adding  to  it. 

Some  of  you  probably  know  more  of  this  than  I  do.  These  figures  seem 
very  large,  and  for  the  whole  State  would  represent  an  enormous  outlay  for 
«ven  the  cheapest  kind  of  hard  roads.  I  have  seen  the  statement,  with  the 
fifi[ures  to  apparently  back  them,  that  large  as  the  outlay  would  be,  the  suras 
raised  for  road  purposes  since  the  settlement  of  the  country  and  practically 
wasted,  would,  if  properly  expended,  have  put  a  good,  seund  road-bed  on 
•every  laid  out  road  in  the  State. 

Ohio  has  the  reputation  of  having  the  best  roads  of  any  western  state,  un- 
der conditions  of  climate  and  soil  ver^  similar  to  our  own  and  with  no  hard- 
ship in  the  matter  of  taxes.  Wisconsin  has  during  the  last  few  years  added 
greatly  to  the  value  of  her  farm  lands  by  making  strenuous  efforts  for  good 
roads.  The  growth  of  the  dairying  interest  all  through  northern  Illinois, 
where  the  product  must  be  cared  for  every  day  of  the  year,  is  forming  public 
opinion  and  stimulating  effort  as  perhaps  no  other  one  thing  would  do,  and 
the  next  10  years  will  see  many  miles  of  good  roads  added  to  those  we  already 
have.  The  advantages  of  hard  roads  need  not  be  dwelt  on;  every  one  realizes 
the  immense  saving  in  the  marketing  of  crops,  the  thauling  of  milk  and  the 
wear  on  teams  ana  vehicles,  aside  from  the  saving  of  time.  Good  roads  are 
the  first  requisite  of  the  government,  preliminary  to  even  examining  a  route 
for  free  rural  mail  delivery. 

There  are  other  and  no  less  important  advantages  than  the  mere  monetarv 
one,  in  neighborhood  good  roads.  Farmers,  from  the  nature  of  their  work 
and  the  isolation  of  their  homes,  are  not  so  social  as  their  brothers  of  the 
town.  In  the  summer,  the  press  of  work  leaves  no  time:  and  during  the 
winter  or  a  wet  spell,  the  normal  condition  of  a  dirt  road  makes  them  virtual 
prisoners  so  far  as  any  social  intercourse  is  concerned,  and  is  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  distaste  for  farm  life  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  of  the 
young  people  leave  the  farm.  Young  people  and  farmers'  wives  need,  are  en- 
titled to,  and  require  for  their  health  of  mind  and  body  some  relief  from  the 
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samenesB  of  their  isolated  position.  The  men  can  wallow  throag^h  the  mnd  to- 
the  post  office  or  trading  plaoe  and  secure  the  necessary  supplies,  where  they 
meet  neighbors  and  friends;  but  the  young  people  and  women  have  no  such 
relief  and  grow  discontented.  Sunshine  in  our  lives  and  a  change  of  our 
thoughts  are  just  as  essential  to  our  own  well  being  as  they  are  to  the  sue* 
cessiul  growing  of  any  of  our  crops.  Good  roads,  however  desirable  or  profit- 
able, will  not  build  themselves.  There  must  be  hearty  cooperation  and  sup- 
port by  the  people.  The  road  tax  in  most  towns  is  small,  and  if  relied  on  ta 
buy  all  material  and  do  all  the  work  the  advance  will  be  slow.  Make  a  doaa- 
tion  party.  Tell  your  commissioner  to  have  a  roadbed  ready — men  to  help- 
shovel  and  break.  Donate  the  hauling  as  well  as  the  material.  Bight  here 
let  me  give  yon  who  intend  trying  the  subscription  a  little  advice  born  of  per- 
sonal experience.  Have  your  paper  in  legal  form,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
added  value  to  our  places,  etc.,  promising  to  give  so  many  days  work  on  or 
before  such  a  date  or  in  lieu  thereof  $3  a  day  for  each  d[ay  promised,  and 
then  hold  every  mother's  son  of  them  to  it.  when  you  go  on  the  roads  see 
who  can  haul  the  largest  loads  and  the  most  of  them,  not  bow  little  you  can 
get  out  by  doing.  Help  your  commissioners  by  your  interest  and  commenda- 
tion. If  they  are  no  good,  vote  them  out;  don't  growl  around  all  the  year  and 
then  stay  away  from  the  polls;  don't  put  s«rae  old  fellow  in  because  he  is 
good  for  nothing  else.  The  remuneration  of  $1.50  a  day  is  ridiculously  small 
for  the  kind  of  man  required,  but  with  hearty  support  and  appreciation  good 
men  will  take  it  for  the  sake  of  the  results.  Start  your  work  at  the  objective 
center  and  build  out  each  year  until  the  whole  is  completed.  There  has 
been  too  much  make-shift  work  on  the  bridges:  it  is  economy  to  put  them  in 
large  enough  and  the  stone  work  good  enough  to  last.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  build  bridge  piers  and  arches  to  last  as  long  as  the 
Romans  did.  There  are  too  many  plank  culverts;  tbey  should  be  of  stone  or 
concrete,  arched  or  covered  with  stone  flagging.  Where  the  volume  of  water 
is  very  small  tile  well  backed  and  protected  by  stone  does  well.  Two  cover- 
ings of  plank  last  with  us  seven  years  and  cost  about  the  same  as  fla^ging^ 
that  will  last  for  a  hundred.  Let  each  township  put  in  each  year  what  it  can 
of  permanent  work  in  bridges  and  well  made,  well  drained  hard  roads  and 
many  years  will  not  elapse  before  there  will  be  a  sound  road  on  every  high- 
way in  the  country.  Wait  for  State  aid  or  for  some  one  else  to  build  then 
for  you  and  your  funeral  may  be  like  one  I  saw  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State  some  years  since — four  horses  on  the  hearse  and  the  mourners  oxh 
horseback. 
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HORSE  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  HORSE. 

Read  at  Morsran  Coanty  Insfcitnte  by  John  Landrlffan,  Albion. 

It  has  been  announced  that  I  would  attend  your  Institute  for  the  purpose- 
of  addressiufi^  you  on  the  horse.  I  must  admit  that  this  is  a  con^i^onial  8ubjer*t 
and  a  favorite  study  with  rae.  Indeed,  were  I  to  plead  Ruilty  of  making  a 
study  of  any  of  the  various  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  the  norse,  in  some 
one  of  his  special  types,  would  be  the  breed  for  which  I  have  the  higfliest  ap- 
preciation, while  all  of  the  tribes  of  domestic  animals  are  almost  a  necessity 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  man.  There  is  no  breed  of  the  animar 
creation  which  in  their  respective  uses  contribute  so  much  to  the  absolute 
necessities  and  comforts  as  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all,  the  horse. 

In  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  he  is  a  necessity,  in  plow- 
ing, sowincf,  reaping  or  mowing,  the  noble  horse  is  the  recognized  power. 
In  the  modern  science  of  war,  the  horse  has  become  indispensible;  in  the 
great  and  growing  commercial  centers  of  this  continent  for  the  purposes  of 
traffic  and  pleasure,  the  horse  in  the  grandness  of  his  proportions  and  in  his 
unequaled  strength  and  fleetness,  is  a  recognized  and  indispensible  neces- 
sity. Hence  the  question  of  the  hour  with  farmers,  who  are  mainly  the  breed- 
ers in  this  country,  should  be  how  to  breed  and  what  to  breed.  Horses  are, 
or  should  be,  bred  for  one  or  two  purposes.  First,  for  use;  second,  for- 
profit.  And  right  here  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  the  average  farmer  or 
breeder  of  horses  can  more  readily  succeed  in  breeding  successfully  for  the 
former  than  the  latter  purpose,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
horses  of  Illinois  are  of  no  nzed  type.  They  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  crea- 
tures of  chance  so  far  as  their  general  make-up  is  concerned,  hence  the  great 
difficulty  the  farmer  meets  when  he  undertakes  to  breed  a  particular  type  of 
horse  for  his  own  use  fr«m  sires  and  dams  of  no  particular  type  or  pure  breed. 
We  lack  system  and  method  in  breeding;  this  must  be  changed.  A  continued 
and  permanent  success  as  breeders  will  crown  our  efforts  should  we  breed 
with  a  specific  object  in  view.  The  sooner  we  recognize  this  fact,  that  we 
have  failed  to  grasp  the  true  theory  and  practice  of  successful  and  intelligent 
breeding  the  better  for  future  results.  Great  Britain,  Germany.  France  and 
Spain  have,  respectively,  accomplished  much  in  the  line  of  intelligent  breed- 
ing, and  we  should  not  be  slow  to  profit  from  the  results  secured  by  the  in- 
telligent breeders  of  those  countries.  To  a  great  extent  in  those  countries 
the  breeding  of  domestic  animals  has  resulted  in  producing  distinct  and  fixed 
types.  Witness  the  plump  model  form  of  the  beautiful  Southdown  sheep  witb 
his  russet  face  and  legs.  The  grand  Cotswold,  with  his  long  silken  fleece  and 
magnificent  proportions  The  more  diminutive  Merino  of  Spain,  with  his  num- 
erous wrinkles  and  fleece  of  unapproachable  texture.  The  Shorthorns  with 
their  grand  proportions  and  unsurpassed  model  forms,  with  an  aptitude  not 
only  to  take  on  flesh  rapidly,  but  to  distribute  it  on  their  carcass  where  it  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  value  and  excellence  to  both  the  breeder  and  consumer. 
Again  I  would  call  your  atteniion  to  the  symmetrical,  silken  coated  thorough- 
bred horse  whose  speed  and  courage  are  unequaled.  The  Clydesdales  of 
Scotland,  which  are  the  peers  of  any  tribe  for  the  special  purpose  bred  for. 
The  Shire  horses  which  are  the  pride  of  England  and  the  glory  of  the  brewery 
and  manufacturing  kings.  France  has  succeeded  in  producing  one  of  the- 
highest  types  of  draft  horses,  the  Norman,  or  Percheron,  the  individual  char- 
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4icteri8tios  of  which  are  so  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  breed  as  to  be  transmitted 
with  almost  unfailiD|2:  uniformity.  I  mig:ht  mention  the  Hereford  white  faces 
and  the  black  polled  breeds  of  Scotland,  which  are  today  the  peers  of  the 
•Shorthorn  for  public  favor,  and  considered  by  many  good  judges  as  the 
-equals  of  any  of  the  beef  breeds. 

The  law  of  nature  has  not  only  to  be  respected,  but  intelligently  observed 
and  followed,  namely,  **like  begets  like.^'  This  should  be  the  breeder's  key- 
note, like  begets  like,  or  the  liEeness  of  some  ancestor.  Therefore,  first  de- 
termine what  kind  of  horse  you  want,  then  secure  dams  which  i^ossess  the 
desired  qualities  and  breed  them  to  sires  possessing  like  qualities;  in  this 
manner  we  can  and  will  establish  families  of  fixed  types.  If  the  object  sought 
is  a  draft  horse,  secure  this  sort  of  a  foundation  and  build  upon  it;  keep 
within  the  family,  making  judicious  individual  selections  and  success  will  re- 
ward your  efforts.  Should  you  desire  a  roadster,  begin  with  this  sort  of 
foundation,  continue  to  breed  in  this  line  and  success  will  be  the  result. 

Avoid  extremes  in  breeding.  The  thoroughbred  race  horse  should  not  be 
bred  to  the  draft  horse,  for  the  produce  will  most  likely  be  neither  a  good 
•draft  horse  nor  a  good  race  horse;  in  many  cases  the  result  would  prove  to 
be  an  animal  with  the  hot  temper  of  the  race  horse  connected  with  the  slug- 
gish action  of  the  draft  family;  this  mix  would  not  be  a  good  one  for  reasons 
obvious  to  all.  Horses  can  be  properly  classed  as  follows,  namely:  Thor- 
oughbreds, trotting  horses,  coachers.  saddlers  and  hackneys,  and  should  we 
say,  farm  norses  or  horses  of  all  work. 

The  Creator  has  blessed  man  with  an  intellect  which  has  enabled  him  to 
not  only  improve  breeds  of  horses,  but  to  create  different  types  of  this  noble 
breed  of  animals.  Witness  the  diminutive  Shetland,  the  ponderous  draft 
horse  and  the  many  intermediate  types,  such  as  the  thoroughbred,  the  Ameri- 
•can  roadster  or  trotter,  the  coHch  horse  of  elegant  proportions,  majestic  form 
and  lofty  style,  likewise  the  Kentucky  saddler  with  his  many  gaits.  While 
my  purpose  is  not  to  encourage  farmers  to  engage  in  creating  new  types  or 
Tarieties  of  the  breed,  I  would  call  their  attention  to  what  has  been  done  in 
this  direction,  so  that  they  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  improvement  of  the 
bret'd  handled  by  them  is  always  a  probability  which  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  breeding. 

What  sort  of  horses  will  I  breedt  This  matter  should  be  determined,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  by  your  choice  of  variety. 

While  many  excellent  judges  of  horses  maintain  that  there  is  no  horse  of  all 
work,  nor  can  such  a  breed  be  produced,  and  while  1  am  free  to  admit  that 
no  one  animal  can  possibly  possess  all  of  these  qualities  in  combination,  so 
that  he  may  be  the  equal  of  the  fleetest  trotter  on  the  track  and  the  peer  of 
the  mo»t  exquisite  saddler  and  equal  to  the  most  powerful  draft  horse  at  a 
dead  pull,  nevertheless  a  combination  of  all  of  the  best  qualities  can  prac- 
tically be  secured  in  one  animal  or  breed  of  animals.  That  is  to  say,  a  horse 
with  weight  and  power  sufficient  to  pull  his  share  of  the  binder  and  to  pull 
his  share  uf  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  to  market,  and  possessing  such  breeoing 
4tnd  action  as  would  enable  him  to  carry  his  owner  easily  in  the  saddle  and 
when  before  the  buggy  be  able  to  move  along  from  six  to  eight  miles  per  hour 
in  an  even  trot,  would  be  no  poor  specimen  of  a  farmer's  norse,  or  horse  of 
all  work;  and  there  is  a  great  demand  both  in  the  cities  and  on  the  farms  for 
ju8t  such  an  animal  as  I  refer  to  here. 

How  to  select  breeding  stock — include  the  following:  Select  a  sire,  not  for 
«  handsome  head  or  grand  style,  but  because  he  is  good  as  a  whole  and  has 
the  special  excellence  you  want. 

In  selecting  sires  or  dams  to  produce  from,  examine  for  bad  points,  not  for 
good  ones,  for  all  horses  have  good  points.  If  a  mare's  eyes  are  poor  and 
she  has  poor  shelJv  feet,  don't  breed  her.  If  a  stallion  has  a  light  bone,  cut 
away  below  the  knees  and  hocks,  pass  him  by.  If  a  stallion  has  a  narrow 
head — cut  up  in  the  flank,  with  standing  rib,  far  from  hip,  don't  patronize 
him,  though  you  may  own  him. 

Short  back  means  short  body — rather  say  a  good  body  and  back.  Short- 
bodied  sires  and  dams  are  small  breeders,  as  a  rule.  Hence  I  would  select 
the  chunk  to  wear  out — and  the  roomy  one  for  breeders. 
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A  sire  should  be  f^ood  as  a  whole,  and  should  have  the  special  excellence 
you  want.  He  should  have  the  power  to  transmit  his  special  and  general  ex- 
cellences.   These  suggestions  will  apply  to  all  breeds. 

1  would  not  advise  the  farmers  of  Illinois  to  devote  much  time  to  the  breed-* 
ing  and  rearing  of  saddle  horses.    The  demand  of  this  sort  is  limited  in  com* 

Earison  to  the  demand  for  roadsters,  coacbers  or  draft  horses.    The  f^addle 
orse  must  be  thoroughly  broken  and  admirably  gaited   to  go  the  different 
paces.    For  gentlemen  in  cities  are  verv  reluctant  indeed  to  parchatting  a 

S remising  prospect  for  a  saddler  and  undertake  to  develop  him.  Training  a 
lentucky  saddle  horse  as  he  should  be  taught  is  a  fine  art,  perfectl}^  under- 
stood by  but  few  persons,  and  those  persons  devote  almost  their  entire  time 
to  the  business.  A  perfectly  trained  Kentucky  saddle  horse  with  rider  to 
correspond  is  a  study  well  worth  the  consideration  of  any  gentleman  who  ad- 
mires a  beautiful  borse  and  a  graceful  rider.  The  handsome  animal,  whose 
every  motion  is  replete  with  elasticity  and  grace,  now  in  the  flat  walk,  again 
perceptibly  gliding  into  the  running  walk  or  trot,  when  by  a  slight  motion  of 
the  hand  of  the  rider,  the  gait  is  suddenly  changed  to  the  singlefoot.  Again 
by  a  touch  upon  the  neck  of  the  graceful  animal  we  have  the  canter  in  its 
easiest  form.  A  pressure  of  the  knee  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  animal,  with 
almost  human  intelligence,  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  as  required  by  the 
skillful  rider.  At  a  word  the  sleek  coated  beauty  comes  to  a  halt  with  each 
foot  in  proper  position^  neck  grandljr  arched  and  head  elegantly  carried,  nos- 
trils distended,  eyes  fairly  blazing  with  ambition,  but  at  perfect  repose,  with 
bridle  lying  loosely  on  the  neck.  Such  is  the  perfect  and  thoroughly  edu- 
cated saddler,  when  manipulated  by  the  hands  of  a  master,  and  only  an  ex- 
pert can  develop  the  highest  and  most  perfect  qualities  of  a  perfect  saddler. 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  would  not  advise  our  farmers  to  engage 
in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  saddle  horses. 

To  be  more  specific  will  say  that  my  ideal  horse  for  the  purpose 
herein  named  should  be,  say  14^4  to  16^  hands  high,  weigh  from 
1,300  to  1,250  pounds,  of  good  color,  in  disposition  kind  out  courageous, 
broad  between  the  eyes,  which  should  be  of  the  best,  good  length  of  neck, 
the  latter  attached  to  a  clean  cut  bony  head,  strong  shoulders  running  well 
back,  with  a  good  middle  piece  with  well  sprung  rbs,  good  broad  loin,  ribbed 
right  up  to  the  hips,  the  latter  long,  smooth  and  of  good  width,  tail  set  on 
high  and  carried  well,  cn'and  large  stifles  and  gaskins,  large  hocks  and  knees, 
broad  and  clean  cut,  round  ankles,  moderately  long  pasterns,  good  sound 
feet  of  generous  proportions  combined  with  fine  style  and  good  action  and  to 
be  haDOsome.  Thus  you  have  my  idea  of  what  should  be  the  general  utility 
horse  of  the  near  tuture,  and  we  can  not  produce  too  many  of  them,  for  this 
is  the  fi>ort  that  almost  everybody  wants.  To  breed  him  secure  mares  pos- 
sessing these  qualities,  then  breed  them  to  sires  of  like  kind.  The  second  or 
third  generation  bred  in  this  way  will  possess  these  qualities  to  a  great  ex- 
tent and  transmit  them  with  much  uniformity. 

In  my  judgment  the  American  roadster  or  trotting  bred  families  afford  the 
surest  an  most  desirable  opportunity  to  secure  the  type  of  horses  herein  de- 
scribed. In  view  of  this  conclusion  it  will  be  in  order  to  investigate  the  his- 
tory, including  performance  and  salable  qualities  of  this  breed  of  horses. 
During  the  earliest  period  of  our  country's  history  the  speedy  roadster  was 
unknown.  Good  roads  did  not  exist,  the  saddle  nag  was  the  prevailing  type 
to  be  foand.  With  better  roads  and  the  introduction  of  light  vehicles  came  a 
demand  for  the  trotting  gaited  roadsters.  About  the  year  1840  were  intro- 
duced light  vehicles  with  springs,  into  the  older  states,  and  with  their  advent 
we  hear  of  the  speedy  roadster.  However,  trials  of  speed  in  the  trot  and 
pace  in  those  days  occurred  under  the  saddle,  usually. 

In  1840  Dutchman  trotted  under  the  saddle  one  mile  in  2:28.  In  1845  Lady 
Suffolk  trotted,  same  way  of  going,  in  2:29;  Moscow  trotting  in  same  race 
one  heat  in  2:30.  In  1849  Pelham  (converted  pacer)  trotted  in  2:28;  in  1853 
Highland  Maid  (converted  pacer)  trotted  in  2:27;  same  vear  Tacony  and 
Flora  Temple  trotted  in  2:27.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1855  nine  others  had 
dropped  into  the  mt^ic  circle  of  2:30  or  better.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  as 
late  as  January,  1856,  only  fifteen  horses  made  records  as  fast  as  2:30.    It 
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^ill  be  seen  what  prORrrass  has  been  made  in  breeding  the  fast  roadster  when 
we  remember  that  during;  the  last  few  years  2,500  or  more  horses  haire  made 
reoords  in  2:30  or  better  m  a  single  season. 

In  the  forties  Abdallah  I  sired  three  trotters  with  records  of  3:27  to  2:90; 
whereas  Electioneer,  who  recently  died,  the  property  of  Senator  Stanford,  of 
California,  sired  over  150  with  reoords  of  2:08^4  to  2:30;  Nntwood  nearly  as 
many;  Red  Wilkes  and  Onward  being:  respectively  the  sires  of  more  than  100 
with  30  or  better  records;  the  latter  sires  being  sons  of  the  great  Georg^e 
Wilkes,  which  family  transmits  speed  and  stamina  with  a  high  degree  of  uni- 
formity, combined  with  substance  and  ample  size.  The  leading  prominent 
families  of  roadsters  are  the  descendants  of  Mambrino  Chief,  to- wit:  Mam- 
brino  Patchen,  Clark  Chief,  and  Woodward  Chief  tribes  and  the  Hambletoni- 
ans — Hambletonian  10  being  the  greatest  |)rogenitor  of  superb  roadsters  and 
speedy  trotters  the  world  ever  saw.  Electioneer,  the  incomparable,  Robert 
McGregor,  Red  Wilkes,  Onward,  Alcantara,  Alcyone  and  Nutwood  are  ad- 
mittedly the  most  successful  descendants  of  '^Old  Hambletonian,''  and  by 
the  way  I  will  mention  here  that  each  of  these  (preat  sires,  except  two,  are  de- 
scendants of  Nfambrino  Chief  in  the  female  line,  thus  combining  our  two 
■greatest  roadster  families  and  producers  of  our  speediest  and  gamest  harness 
race  horses. 

The  recent  panic  has  diminished  the  value  of  horses  as  well  as  the  value  of 
farm  products  generally.  History  is  only  repeating  itself,  for  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  panic  of  1873  resulted  in  similarly  low  prices  prevailing  for 
a  period  of  several  years. 

I  will  venture  that  within  a  period  of  the  next  three  years  that  the  demand 
fer  horses  will  |be  fairly  good  and  at  remunerative  prices,  too;  even  at  this 
•dark  time  that  dark  cloud  is  being  fringed  with  the  proverbially  * 'silver 
lining,"  for  the  demand  for  good  horses  of  all  breeds  is  improving,  especially 
the  American  roadster  of  size,  combined  with  good  manners  and  fine  form. 
The  Chicago  and  New  York  markets  today  famish  gratifying  evidence  of  an 
improved  market,  especially  for  the  roadster  brea  horse.  Not  only  is  this 
sort  eagerly  sought  for  by  shrewd  American  dealers,  but  likewise  bv  the 
agents  of  foreign  countries.  Purchasers  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy. 
^Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  are  active  competitors  for  our  roadsters  in  all 
of  our  leading  markets.  Indeed  during  the  past  year  the  exportation  of 
horses  to  those  countries  has  been  not  only  large,  but  a  gratifying  one  to 
horse  breeders — over  40,000. 

The  average  buyer  of  horses  today  is  more  critical  in  his  selection  than  in 
the  past.  He  is  looking  for  more  quality  in  the  way  of  size,  beauty,  good 
action  and  good  manners.  The  day  has  passed,  never  to  return  perhaps, 
when  undersized,  er  half  broken,  or  thin  fleshed  horses,  will  find  a  reaidy 
purchaser.  Therefore  farmers  and  other  breeders  will  have  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  market.  In  order  to  be  in  the  swim  we  should  breed 
the  sort  of  horses  which  there  is  a  demand  for.  Well  bred  sires  of  the  proper 
types  are  within  the  reach  of  all  farmers  now,  that  is  in  the  line  of  service 
fee,  the  latter  being  very  low. 

I  know  that  you  will  pardon  me  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  practice 
most  in  vogue.  Too  many  of  of  our  farmers  m  securing  the  services  of  sires 
are  governed  more  by  the  low  price  of  fee  than  the  merit  of  sire,  provided  a 
sire  possesses  tair  size  and  is  not  totally  blind,  if  his  service  fee  is  very  low. 
Although  the  sire  may  be  a  brute  the  normal  fee  secures  the  patronage  to  the 
neglect  of  sires  of  superior  breeding  and  individual  excellence. 

It  is  true  that  our  cheap  plugs  consume  as  much  feed,  require  as  much 
stable  room  to  shelter  them,  give  us  as  much  labor  to  train  them  to  work, 
■and  when  we  dii^pose  of  them  in  the  full  maturity  of  years  they  bring  us  less 
price  than  whII  bread  weanlings  or  vearlings.  But  we  have  the  gratification 
of  knowing  that  we  saved  a  few  dollars  in  the  service  fee  of  a  cheap  sire. 
The  ruinous  method  should  be  abandoned  at  once  and  forever,  by  encourag- 
ing the  introduction  of  well  bred  sires  of  the  different  breeds  and  patronizing 
them  liberally. 
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Were  any  persons  to  advise  as  to  ^row  varieties  of  wheat  worth  25  to  50 
per  cent  less  in  the  market  than  the  present  superior  sorts,  because  seed  of 
the  poorer  varieties  could  be  purchased  for  a  nominal  price,  would  we  pur- 
chase this  sort  and  grow  itt    If  not,  why  nott 

Remember  that  it  costs  as  much  to  pasture,  stable  and  feed  and  market  a 
scrub  as  it  does  a  well  bred  saleable  fellow;  no  profit  is  secured  from  the 
former,  whereas  both  pleasure  and  profit  is  secured  in  the  raising  of  the  sort 
that  every  person  wants. 

Colts  should  be  kept  gprowing  all  th^  time.  The  starving  process  pever 
made  a  great  horse;  sometimes  horses  have  growu  to  greatness  in  spite  of 
the  starvinis  process.  By  liberal  and  generous  keepmg  a  three  ^ear  old 
will  almost  assume  the  proportions  of  a  four  year  old.  Generous  feed  increases 
the  size  and  symmetry,  wnile  the  opposite,  or  starving  mt^thod,  destrovs 
the  symmetry  and  elegance,  and  in  many  cases  reduces  the  natural  size  of  the 
animal  when  matured.  Therefore,  I  will  again  repeat,  feed  your  colts  and 
young  horses  generously,  provide  suitable  stable  to  shelter  them  in  inclement 
weather.  The  south  side  of  a  straw  stack  or  wind  break  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  comfortable  stable. 

The  law  of  kindness  should  always  be  observed  in  handling  colts  or  horses. 
An  unkind  master  who  abuses,  punishes  and  scolds  his  horses  will  almost  in- 
variably be  the  owner  of  horses  with  bad  dispositions,  and  devoid  of  confi- 
dence in  man. 

You  canH  begin  to  handle  a  colt  too  young.  Handle  feet  and  legs  and 
teach  to  lead  and  do  all  in  a  box  stall.  First  halter  break:  put  a  weanling  in 
«  12x14  box  stall:  take  a  buggy  whip  and  teach  him  to  lead  m  both  directions. 
Never  trj  to  pull  him  forward,  but  sideways.  Touch  him  with  the  whip  with- 
out hurting  him  and  teach  him  to  follow  and  always  teach  him  to  turn  his 
head  to  you.  Next  handle  the  feet  and  teach  to  be  shod;  carry  the  foot 
straight  back  perfectly  or  sidewise  as  needed  by  a  blacksmith.  Take  a  head- 
stall of  a  riding  bridle  with  no  lines  and  let  him  wear  it  for  a  while.  Next 
let  bim  wear  a  harness  a  few  hours  for  two  or  three  days  and  then  begin  driv- 
intf  him.  Put  the  lines  through  the  shaft  rings,  not  the  harness  terrets, 
drive  a  short  time  and  never  stop  or  turn  when  be  wants  to;  teach  him  to  go 
by  home  without  opposition  at  first.  Generally  I  break  them  in  the  fall 
wnen  they  are  yearlings  past.  As  you  approach  home  pull  in  a  different  di- 
rection and  teach  them  to  stop  when  you  say  whoa.  Next  hitch  to  a  two 
wheel  vehicle.  I  donH  like  the  long  shafted  oreaking  cart;  I  prefer  a  light 
road  cart  or  sulky.  I  want  assistance  in  hitching  ana  like  track  bellvband, 
so  he  is  hitched  when  it  is  buckled.  I  used  snaps  on  hold- backs,  fiave  a 
halter  under  bridle  and  have  two  straps  on  it  and  a  man  on  each  side  so  the 
colt  can^t  turn.  I  drive  on  walking  behind  the  sulky  and  finally  climb  on 
without  stopping.  Always  have  a  whip,  but  use  it  prudently.  Make  him  go 
by  a  scarecrow.  A  sudden  turn  from  an  object  is  a  habit  easily  acquired. 
See  it  yourself  first  and  make  him  go  by. 

Sometimes  a  colt  will  get  hot  and  stubborn  in  the  stall.  Let  him  go  at 
onee  and  wait  till  next  day.  When  a  colt  won't  back  use  a  side  strap  care- 
fully and  don't  try  to  urge  him  when  he  is  hot.  I  prefer  to  use  blinds,  though 
horses  should  be  taught  to  go  both  ways. 
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HORTICULTURE  DEPARTMENT. 


CULTIVATION  OF  ORCHARDS. 

By  Joseph  V.  Kraus. 

Brother  Farmers  and  Gentlemen :— As  I  have  been  requested  by  the  "'presi- 
dent of  this  InHtitate  to  write  a  paper  on  horticulture  I  will  submit  to  you  a 
brief  calture  of  an  orchard  of  my  own  experience.  There  has  been  so  much 
written  on  horticulture  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  present  any  new 
points  on  planting,  pruning  and  cultivating.  In  my  experience  of  cultivating 
an  orchard  I  find  that  it  is  strictly  necessary  to  cultivate  thoroughlv.  As  to 
the  selection  of  trees  and  mode  oi  planting  there  has  been  so  much  written 
by  nurserymen  and  horticulturists  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  offer  any  new 
sutiTgestioDS  on  this  point.  Now,  as  to  the  rotation  of  crops  planted  in  an 
orchard  I  have  one  point  to  submit,  which  I  have  experimented  with,  and 
that  is  the  planting  of  corn  and  pumpkins.  As  far  as  my  experience  with 
the  different  crops  goes,  I  would  plant  corn  in  a  young  orchard  above  all 
other  crops,  as  I  firmly  believe  that  corn  in  a  young  orchard  is  better  for  the 
trees  thau  a  thorough  cultivation  without  any  crops.  First,  because  the 
corn  protects  the  hot  sun  from  scorching  the  ground  and  body  of  the  trees. 
Second,  it  protects  the  young  trees  from  heavy  winds,  so  they  will  grow  up 
straight,  and  it  also  prevents  the  wind  from  loosening  the  airt  around  the 
trees. 

When  my  young  orchard  got  large  enough  that  it  formed  a  good  sized  head 
and  prevented  close  plowing  I  planted  pumpkins  and  cultivatea  them  until  the 
vines  began  to  run,  then  I  ceasrd  cultivation  and  the  vines  will  cover  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  and  prevents  the  sun  from  absorbing  the  moisture 
and  the  trees  will  grow  and  thrive  most  luxuriantly.  The  vines  also  make  a 
good  mulch  for  the  trees  when  decayed. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  an  orchard  I  would  prefer  somewhat  of  a  slope  so 
that  water  will  not  stand  on  the  surface  after  rains,  and  a  deep  soil  and  sub- 
soil. When  properly  planted  on  such  soil,  and  the  ground  around  young  trees 
mulched  with  rotten  straw  manure,  there  is  no  doubt  of  success. 

As  to  the  different  kinds  of  fruits  there  are  so  many  reliable  varieties  of 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  etc.,  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  name 
the  best,  but  will  leave  that  for  you  to  do. 

Now,  brother  farmers,  with  my  closing  remarks  I  would  like  to  impress 
upon  your  minds  the  importance  of  planting  and  experimenting  with  the 
raising  of  nut  trees.  I  have  several  pecan,  chestnut  and  a  mederia,  or 
English  walnut  trees.  A  nut  tree  makes  a  nice  shade  for  lawn  or  field,  and 
when  old  enough  to  bear  the  children  will  relish  and  enjoy  their  fruits. 

SPRAYING. 
Bead  by  L.  Berry  Ford,  Carlyle,  at  Clinton  County  Institate. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  —  The  subject  assigned  to  me  on  this 
program  I  consider  a  very  important  one.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  try 
to  convince  the  fruit  grower  or  farmer  that  there  is  need  of  something  being 
done  to  protect  his  fruit  trees  from  the  ravages  of  many  enemies  tnat  are 
preying  on  them.  But  my  remarks  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  try  spraying. 
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If  you  have  made  up  your  miud  to  spray,  the  first  thiug  you  need  to  know, 
is  what  you  are  going  to  spray  for. 

There  are  three  enemies  that  infest  our  trees  and  they  have  to  be  met  in  as 
many  different  ways. 

The  first  and  probably  the  most  destructive  enemy  is  commonly  known  as 
blight,  or  fungus  disease,  which  travels  from  orchard  to  orchard  and  tree  to 
tree  by  means  of  spores  or  germs.  This  enemy  is  to  be  met  by  spraying  with 
Bordeau  mixture.  This  mixture  can  be  made  very  effective  in  the  following 
manner:  Use  four  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  four  pounds  of  fresh 
lime  to  fifty  gallons  of  water. 

How  to  make  it. — Suspend  as  many  pounds  as  you  need  to  use  of  the  sul- 
phate in  a  gunny  sack  in  a  barrel  containing  a  gallon  of  water  for  each 
pound  of  sulphate.  The  sulphate  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  short  time  and 
will  remain  in  solution  and  keep  during  the  summer.  The  next  step  is  to 
slack  in  a  long  box  as  man^  pounds  of  lime  as  you  have  sulphate — ^you  can 
divide  your  lime  by  measuring  its  surface.  Now  your  lime  and  sulphate  is 
ready  for  mixing,  but  do  not  mix  until  you  are  ready  to  use  it. 

Now  if  you  wish  to  make  fifty  gallons  of  Bordeau,  fill  your  barrel  or  tank 
partly  with  water,  then  from  your  sulphate  barrel  pour  in  four  gallons  and 
take  from  your  lime  enough  to  equal  four  pounds  of  unslacked  lime.  Dissolve 
the  lime  in  a  vessel  of  water  and  pour  it  off  through  a  strainer  into  your 
barrel  or  tank,  then  add  enough  water  to  make  fifty  gallons.  When  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed  use  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  next  enemy  we  will  consider  is  the  codling  moth,  which  is  said  to  de- 
posit eggs  on  the  young  apple  or  twigs  of  the  tree,  which  eggs  produce  a 
worm  which  enters  the  blossom  end  of  ihe  apple  usually,  while  the  apple  is 
quite  young. 

To  meet  this  worm  we  need  to  use  Paris  green  or  London  purple,  about  one 
pound  to  150  pounds  of  water. 

The  next  important  matter  is  when  to  spray.  The  first  spraying  I  would 
give  just  before  the  buds  open  in  the  spring — this  spray  to  be  made  of  one 
pound  of  sulphur  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  This  spraying  is  to  destroy  any 
fungus  growtn  that  may  have  started  during  warm  days  of  winter,  or  eggs 
of  insects  that  may  be  deposited  upon  the  branches  or  body  of  the  tree. 

The  next  spraying  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  blossom  falls,  using  Bor- 
deau mixture  for  blight  and  adding  to  each  fifty  gallons  of  water  one-third 
pound  of  Paris  green  or  London  purple  to  destroy  the  worms. 

Spraj  ing  in  same  manner  should  be  done  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  then  try 
to  get  a  little  poison  in  blossom  end  of  each  apple. 

We  should  try  to  do  our  spraying  after  rather  than  just  before  a  rain,  and 
the  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  spraying  even  the  fourth  time. 

There  is  another  enemy  to  our  trees  known  as  lice,  which  cover  the  leaves 
and  suck  the  life  out  of  them.  You  will  have  to  use  coal  oil  emulsion  in 
order  to  destroy  them. 

How  to  make  coal  oil  emulsion.— To  make  fifteen  gallons  boil  in  two  gal- 
lons of  water  one  pound  of  soap  until  you  have  suds,  then  add  to  your  suds 
one  gallon  of  coal  oil  and  mix  tnoroughly  with  your  pump.  When  the  oil  is 
well  mixed  with  suds  you  can  add  water  to  make  fifteen  gallons. 

Another  word  to  mixing  Paris  green  and  London  purple:  Use  just  enough 
water  to  make  a  paste  at  first  and  then  you  can  easily  oissolve  it.  Never  put 
it  into  your  barrel  when  it  is  in  powder  form. 

Now  one  more  word  and  then  I  am  done.  When  you  go  into  your  orchard 
to  spray,  do  your  work  thoroughly:  leave  nothing  untoucned  from  the  ground 
to  the  topmost  twig.  Don't  be  afraid  of  overdoing  it.  Where  you  do  your 
most  work  you  will  get  the  best  results. 

—30  P. 
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Yoa  will  perhaps  notice  in  reading  what  I  have  said,  that  I  have  entered 
largely  into  details.  The  reason  that  I  have  done  so  is  that  I  believe  your  suc- 
cess in  spraying  will  depend  largely  on  your  understanding  the  details  of 
your  worK. 

Trusting  and  believing  if  you  spray  your  trees  thoroughly  you  will  be 
well  paid  in  better  and  more  fruit,  I  remain  your  well  wisher. 

THE  FARM  ORCHARD. 

Bead  before  the  County  Institute  at  Lawrenceville,  111.,  December,  1899,  by  Willard  D.  Barr. 

The  profits  of  the  commercial  orchard  have  often  been  estimated.  If  the 
man  with  nursery  stock  to  sell  does  the  computins:,  the  result  is  dazzling.  If 
the  orchardist  himself  handles  the  figures  the  result  is  more  moderate.  But 
the  men  who  have  had  the  most  experience  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  the 
profits  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  and  brains  applied. 

But  as  regards  the  farm  orchard,  far  too  many,  in  this  section  at  least,  ab- 
solutely refuse  to  believe  that  any  money  can  be  made  from  an  acre  or  two  of 
trees.  And  the  average  farmer  has  heretofore  declined  to  admit  that  any- 
thing new  in  orchard  culture  can  be  valuable,  and  has  referred  proudly  to  the 
so  called  good  old  way.  The  average  farm  orchard  has  been  planted  with 
select  stock — that  is,  stock  selected  by  a  fruit  tree  peddler.    Each  tree  was 

{>laced  in  the  ground  fencepost  fashion.  The  bruised  and  mangled  roots  were 
eft  to  feed  the  untrimmed  top.  the  ground  covered  with  a  heavy,  choking  sod 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  without  cultivation  of  any  kind,  nature  was  left  to  do 
the  rest. 

And  nature  did  it.  She  has  decreed  that  the  weakest  shall  perish,  and  a 
mutilated  young  fruit  tree,  carefully  surrounded  by  its  worst  enemies,  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  A  few  of  the  hardiest  trees  survived  this  course  of 
treatment^  however,  and  from  what  should  have  been  the  most  remunerative 
acres  of  his  land  the  farmer  received  a  few  barrels  of  third-rate  fruit  for  win- 
ter use,  a  few  bushels  for  sale  at  the  grocery,  and  several  jars  of  really  good 
apple  butter.    And  this,  too,  in  one  of  the  very  best  fruit  sections  of  America. 

But  the  southern  Illinois  farmer  is  doing  some  deep  thinking  nowadays, 
and  the  result  is  becoming  visible  in  more  corn,  better  hogs  to  feed  it  to,  bet- 
ter horses,  better  methods  and  greater  profits.  He  is  thiuKing about  his  fruit, 
too.  The  writer  recently  attended  a  meeting  of  a  farmers'  club  where  a  pa- 
per was  read  upon  the  subject  of  fruit  on  the  farm.  The  reader  was  a  farmer, 
not  an  elocutionist;  there  might  have  even  been  a  grammatical  error  or  two, 
but  that  address  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  helpful  expositions  of  correct 
horticulture  I  ever  listened  to,  and  it  was  simply  the  result  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples correctly  applied.  But  there  are  yet  too  many  who  will  answer  all 
remonstrance  oy  saying  that  it  does  not  pay  to  take  time  and  labor  from  the 
wheat  or  cornfield  and  apply  it  to  the  orcnard.  Here  is  a  leaf  from  the  book 
of  my  own  experience:  in  the  spring  of  1897  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
farm  orchard  of  several  acres  that  should  have  been  in  its  prime,  but  tnrough 
neglect  it  had  become  almost  a  failure.  Many  of  the  trees  were  dying  from 
various  diseases,  others  were  choked  by  the  close  setting,  "others  infested  by 
apple  scab  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  they  all  were  choked  by  a  heavy  layer 
or  sod  diversified  by  bunches  of  forest  sprouts  and  brier  patches.  My  books 
show  for  that  year  sales  to  the  amount  of  $13.74  and  an  expense  account  of 
$10.15,  besides  several  weeks  personal  labor.  Th^  next  year,  1898,  there  was 
a  general  failure  of  the  apple  crop,  but  in  1899  the  orchard  yielded  a  profit  of 
$20  per  acre  over  all  expenses  of  cash  or  labor,  and  although  greatly  improved 
it  is  a  very  poor  orchard  yet. 

And  now  as  to  methods.  The  supposed  old-time  methods  upon  which  so 
many  farmers  place  their  reliance  are  not  those  of  our  grandfathers  at  all. 
These  old  gentlemen  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  fruit  growing.  Pomologv 
now  is  intensely  practical — we  want  barrels  of  apples  and  those  apples  quick 
sellers;  we  are  reaching  for  dollars.  But  in  the  good  old  times  horticulture 
was  the  recreation  of  the  leisure  class,  the  hobby  of  gentlemen,  whose  high- 
est ambition  was  to  increase  quality  and  vigor,  and  who  would  have  been 
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liigbly  indifi^nant  if  asked  to  commend  some  of  the  high-colored,  heavy-bear- 
ing, tasteless  market  apples  of  today.  And  the  labor  of  love  of  these  worthy 
students  built  a  firm  and  worthy  basis  for  a  great  industry. 

While  rummaging  the  shelves  of  a  second-hand  bookstore,  I  unearthed  a 
venerable  copy  of  an  American  i^omology,  written  bv  a  prominent  fruit  cul- 
turint  of  the  oO^s  and  '60's,  and  in  this  work  were  laid  down  the  same  in- 
•structions  and  methods  promulgated  by  our  Bailey's,  Burrell's  and  VanDe- 
man's  of  today,  although  not  so  completely  perhaps. 

And  in  not  a  single  particular  was  there  a  conflict  between  the  ancient 
and  the  modern;  in  both  thorough  cultivation  was  the  keynote.  To  quote 
•our  own  State  horticulturists:  **The  prime  requisite  to  successful  orcharding 
in  Illinois  is  thorough  and  systematic  cultivation."  But  in  this  cultivation 
we  must  recognize  certain  fixed  principles,  or  our  efforts  may  destroy  in- 
stead of  saving.  Spring  cultivation  is  essential  to  promote  early  growth. 
Shallow  and  frequent  cultivation  in  summer  forms  a  dry  and  loose  blanket  of 
■earth  that  holds  in  the  moisture  so  badly  needed  during  our  annual  drouths. 
But  with  the  beginning  of  our  autumn  rains  our  trees,  invigorated,  begin 
a  rapid  growth,  continuing  through  the  mild,  early  winter,  only  to  be  caught 
unprepared  by  severe  weather,  instead  of  being  in  a  dormant  state  with 
wood  well  ripened.  Fall  plowing  encourages  this  growth,  yet  I  have  seen 
farm  orchards  treated  to  a  coat  of  fresh  manure  and  plowed  in  the  late  fall, 
this  being  the  sum  total  of  the  yearly  cultivation.  As  a  general  rule  orchara 
•cultivation  should  be  similar  ts  corn  cultivation,  only  continued  six  weeks 
or  so  later. 

But  the  busy  farmer  mav  not  have  time  for  so  thorough  a  method;  and  he 
•also  declares  that  his  lana  must  not  lie  idle,  forgetting  that  this  same  land 
is  raising  fifty  hungry  trees  to  the  acre.  Next  in  value  to  dear  cultivation 
•comes  croppins^  with  corn;  but  com  can  not  succeed  com,  and  the  off 
jrear  should,  if  possible,  be  spent  in  feeding  the  land.  Cow  peas,  turned 
under  if  possible,  make  a  good  feeder.  Clover  is  another,  if  not  cut  for  both 
hay  and  seed.  And  an  orchard  kept  steadily  in  clover  is  done  less  harm  than 
.any  other  so-called  noncultivatable  crop.  Small  grain,  wheat,  oats,  or  rye, 
will  ruin  an  orchard  quicker  than  will  total  neglect,  taking  as  it  does,  the 
very  elements  from  the  soil  that  are  needed  in  fruit  farming,  though  r^e 
plowed  under  before  heading  is  a  valuable  method  of  fertilizing.  Kapid 
stimulation  of  trees  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Slow  fertilizers  only 
should  be  used,  and  then  only  in  moderate  quantity.  Thorough  cultivation 
is  a  fertilizer  in  itself,  and  perhaps  the  best  one. 

But  after  bringing  our  farm  orchard  to  maturity  we  discover  another  en- 
•emy.  In  fact,  both  the  air  and  the  earth  are  full  of  him.  A  very  incomplete 
list  compiled  by  Wardour  enumerates  170  different  injurious  insects.  But 
modern  science  has  provided  powerful  weapons  with  which  to  fight  the  small 
but  not  insignificant  enemies.  Even  the  dreaded  San  Jos^  scale  can  now  be 
held  in  check,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  in  a  few  mere  years  a  method  will 
'be  devised  that  will  eradicate  it. 

But  our  most  injurious  insect  here,  to  the  tree  at  least,  is  the  apple  tree 
1i)orer.  Of  this  there  are  thr«e  different  species.  The  most  common  attacks 
the  tree  just  at  the  surface  of  the  soil.  An  egg  deposited  by  the  beetle 
hatches  into  a  small  grub  which  works  inward  and  upwUrdinto  the  sap-wood; 
the  second  year  it  penetrates  the  hard  wood,  and  weaving  a  cocoon  when 
again  near  the  bark,  it  remains  dormant  until  the  third  spring  when,  trans- 
formed into  a  beetle,  it  penetrates  the  bark  and  escapes.  The  death  of  the 
tree  is  gradual,  but  certain.  The  remedies  are  few  and  uncertain,  but  safety 
lies  in  prevention.  The  eggs  are  laid  during  June  and  July,  and  during  this 
period  the  trunks  of  the  trees  should  be  Kept  well  washed  with  soft  soap 
diluted  with  a  solution  of  tobacco.  A  friend  reports  that  he  has^  while 
spraying,  thoroughly  wetted  the  collars  and  trunks  of  his  trees  with  the 
Bordeaux  solution  and  has  never  found  a  borer  in  his  orchard.  Twenty 
peach  trees  planted  by  the  writer  were  each  wrapped  with  a  leaf  of  tobacco 
mear  the  ground,  and  although  in  a  badly  infested  locality  were  not  attacked. 
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The  farm  orchards  of  this  locality  are  almost  without  exception  infested 
with  another  anaoyia^,  but  not  usually  fatal,  pest  kuowa  as  the  apple  bark 
louse,  or  oyster  shell  scale.  The  trunk  and  base  of  the  limbs  appear  as  if 
spriukled  with  very  minute  white  dots.  These  are  the  esT^s,  which,  hatchinsr 
in  the  early  sprinfr,  develop  into  a  light  brown  scale.  These  j^radually  cover 
the  lower  limbs  which  wither  and  die,  and  the  pest  f^radually  works  its  way 
upward  and  outward  on  the  tree.  But  the  bark  louse  can  easily  be  kept  ia 
check  by  applications  of  soap  to  the  parts  of  the  tree  most  infected,  or  by 
winter  spraying  with  kerosene;  emulsion. 

But  our  worst  enemy  attacks,  not  the  tree,  but  the  fruit  itself.  And  it  has 
worked  to  such  purpose  during  the  season  just  past  as  to  damage  the  orchard 

Sroduct  fully  fifty  per  cent  in  this  county.  This  insect,  known  as  the  cod- 
ling moth,  appears  just  before  and  during  the  blossoming  period  and  de- 
posits its  eggs  m  tbe  blossom,  or  later  in  the  eye  of  the  recently  formed 
apple.  From  this  egsr  is  developed  a  small  worm  which  at  once  eats  its  way 
to  the  core  and  thence  to  the  side,  from  which  it  drops  and  entering  the 
ground  emerges  the  following  spring  a  full  fledged  moth.  The  later  batched 
specimens  remain  in  the  fruit  until  it  has  fallen.  This  formidable  pest  can 
only  be  kept  in  check  by  careful  and  continued  spraying. 

The  subject  of  spraying  is  so  full  that  it  extends  beyond  tbe  scope  of  a 
paper  like  this.  But  1  can  not  pass  it  without  expressing  an  opinion  upon 
its  utility.  Does  spraying  payf  This  is  the  question  asked  by  a  multitude  of 
fruit  raising  farmers  and  is  one  that  can  be  answered  both  ways.  When  a 
spraying  solution  is  being  mixed,  a  prescription  is  being  compounded,  and 
the  man  who  is  not  exact,  and  to  whom  a  pound  is  a  handful  and  a  gallon  a 
pailful,  will  not  derive  any  benefit  from  using  that  solution.  I  know  of  no 
work  requiring  so  much  painstaking  as  the  correct  handling  of  a  spray  pump. 
The  makers  of  a  certain  automobile  advertise  their  machine  as  ^*fool  proof," 
meaning  that  a  fool  with  a  monkey  wrench  and  a  burning  desire  to  know 
bow  it  is  made  can  not  put  it  out  of  order.  A  spraying  outfit  is  not  fool 
proof,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  careless  employ6  who  is  only  working  for  ''salt 
pork  and  sundown"  spraying  is  a  failure. 

But  I  have  found  persistent  and  thorough  spraying  to  be  valuable,  holding 
in  check  as  it  does  fungus  and  insect  pests  affecting  the  fruit,  and  also  pro* 
tecting  the  foliage  of  the  tree. 

The  farmer  who  wants  to  place  his  orchard  on  a  paying  basis,  and  yet  is 
not  sure  as  to  the  methods  to  be  employed,  will  find  in  our  Illinois  experi- 
ment station  a  powerful  friend  and  aliy.  Both  the  horticulturists  ana  the 
entomologists  employed  there  are  among  the  best  in  America,  and  a  simple 
request  for  information  will  be  answered  by  bulletins  containing  full  and 
practical  directions.  The  farmer  who  has  decided  to  put  more  energy  and 
more  thought  into  his  business  and  to  make  more  dollars  out  of  it,  can  hardly 
do  better  tnan  to  grasp  this  helping  hand  extended  to  him,  and  to  begin  with 
his  more  or  less  neglected  orchard. 

WHAT  FRUIT  TO  PLANT. 

Bead  at  the  Adams  County  lastitnte  by  C.  N.  Dennis. 

A  man  living  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  most  noble  river  in  the  world, especially 
in  that  part  best  adapted  to  growing  all  of  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zones, 
and,  being  one  who  has  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  growing  fruit,  may 
be  excused  for  saying  what  has  been  said  before,  and  often  repeated,  but 
still  unheeded.  Especially  is  this  true  when  one  rides  through  Adams  and 
adjoining  counties  and  sees  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  acres  which  are  com- 
paratively profitless,  that  mif^ht  be  utilized  in  growing  fruit  to  good  advan- 
tage.   With  this  preface,  I  will  go  to  the  subject  assigned  me. 

The  primer  says  '*A  stands  for  apple  the  little  boy  got,"  so  we  will  begin 
with  the  apple,  the  king  of  fruits,  and  in  considering  what  to  plant,  arises 
the  question,  whether  for  commercial  or  domestic  use.  If  for  commercial, 
they  must  be  showy,  (red  preferred),  productive,  good  keepers  and  of  fair 
quality.  It  has  been  said  that  a  commercial  orchard  should  never  contain 
more  than  six  varieties  and  less  is  preferable.     A  circular  was  recently  sent 
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to  a  large  Dumber  of  large  apple  growers  m  Illinois,  Missouri  aud  elsewhere, 
asking  them  to  name  the  best  three  apples  for  commercial  purposes.  It 
might  naturally  be  expected  that  a  large  number  would  be  given,  but  from 
more  than  a  hundred  answers  le^^s  than  a  dozen  kinds  were  named,  and  in  all 
but  two  or  three  instances  Ben  Davis  headed  the  list,  followed  by  Jonathan, 
Grimes^  Golden,  York,  Imperial,  Winesap,  Gano,  Willow  Twig,  Huntsman, 
Mnmmoth  Black 'Twig  and  Jannette.  But  were  I  planting  for  strictly  com- 
mercial use  I  would  plant  Ben  Davis  only. 

For  domestic  use,  with  a  few  to  spare  for  near  market  and  friends,  a  longer 
list,  covering  the  whole  season  and  also  the  difference  in  taste,  select  the 
kinds  that  do  well  in  your  locality  and  on  similar  soil  and  surroundings.  For 
early.  Yellow  Transparent.  Duchess,  Red  Astracan,  Benoni,  Sweet  June,  fol- 
lowed by  Early  Harvest,  Golden  Sweet,  Maiden  Blush,  Wealthy  ^Ram  bo, 
Fameuse,  Jonathan,  Grimes'  Golden,  Romanstem,  Rome  Beauty,  Winesap, 
Winkler,  Willow  Twig  and  Paradise  Sweet.  This  list  may  be  extended  in- 
definitely as  to  taste,  but  is  already  too  long. 

For  crab  apples:    Whitney,  Transcendant  and  Hyslop. 

With  pears  the  great  and  nearly  the  only  difficulty  is  blight.  This  I  think 
can  be  partially,  and  perhaps  wholly,  controlled  by  use  of  fungicides.  Bat 
don't  be  deceived  as  to  a  blight- proof  pear,  for  it  has  never  yet  been  found. 
For  kinds  I  grow,  Seckel,  Clapp^s  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Howell,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Benrre  do  Anjou,  Duchess  and  Keifer.  I  have  grown  many  others, 
but  these  cover  the  season  and  have  given  me  the  best  results. 

Peaches — Twenty- five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  Elbertas  were  sold  from 
ten  acres  this  year  and  should  probably  head  the  list.  Mountain  Rose, 
Crosby,  Old  Mizon,  free  and  cling.  Stump,  Globe,  Crawfords,  late.  Cham- 
pion, Heath  and  Lemon  clings  are  good.  Greensboro,  Sneed,  Triumph,  New 
Prolific  and  Bokara  are  new  Kinds  well  recommended,  but  as  yet  little  tried. 
In  nearly  every  neighborhood  there  are  good  peaches,  which  are  not  gener- 
ally cultivated,  that  are  easily  obtained  by  budding  a  few  seedlings. 

Early  Richmond  and  English  Morrello  are  the  only  cherries  that  have  ever 
paid  me,  but  Montmorency,  May  Duke,  Dyehonse  and  some  of  the  sweet 
cherries  have  advocates. 

Wild  Goose  and  Miner  plums  have  paid  me  best,  but  there  are  several  of 
the  Japanese  and  hybrids  that  promise  well,  such  as  Burbank,  Wiokson. 
Abundance,  Lombard  Damson,  Green  Gage,  Washington,  Yellow  Egg  and 
others  have  many  friends. 

Gooseberries — Houghton  and  Downing  still  hold  their  own  as  producers 
among  the  many  other  tried  kinds. 

Currants— I  very  mnch  doubt  if  the  Red  Dutch  has  been  excelled  as  an  all 
around  kind.  Vetsailles,  Cherry,  Fa^s  and  North  Stars  of  reds,  white  grape 
and  White  Dutch  are  good;  Pamona  is  of  fine  flavor. 

Grapes — Moore's  Early,  Werden  and  Concord  of  dark,  and  Niagara  and 
Packlington  of  light,  with  Delaware  as  a  fancy  kind,  will  fill  the  bill,  unless 
one  is  fastidious  about  having  specialties. 

Strawberries,  raspberries  and  blackberries  should  be  grown  on  every  farm 
for  home  use,  but  the  kinds  and  their  peculiarities  and  treatment  is  a  subject 
broad  enough  for  a  paper;  but  raise  for  the  familv,  and  a  little  fruit  sent  to 
a  recovering  friend  or  a  confirmed  invalid,  even  if  not  eaten,  gives  more  real 
pleasure  and  is  more  christianizing  than  loading  their  casket  with  fiowers. 

Keeping — First  is  preparation.  Pick  early.  Yes,  pick;  not  shake  off,  and 
handle  carefully  after  picking,  placing  as.  soon  as  possible  in  whatever  they 
are  to  be  kept  and  handled  just  as  little  as  possible.  Cold  storage  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best,  keeping  apples  and  pears  in  a  temperature  of  35  to  40 
degrees.  So  successful  is  this  that  it  is  said  there  has  not  been  a  day  for 
years  that  one  could  not  go  into  Newhall  &  Son's  store,  on  South  Water 
street,  and  buy  a  barrel  of  apples,  and  in  1893  they  had  barrels  of  the  Willow 
Twig  grown  in  1891.  But  as  the  cold  storage  plants  are  not  yet  available  to 
everyone,  the  nearest  anyone  can  approach  to  it  the  better,  always  remember- 
ing that  even  temperature  is  desirable,  a  temperature  of  50  degrees  being 
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better  than  a  flnciaatinfr  one  of  40  to  60.  It  is  on  this  account  that  many^ 
cellars  under  dwelling  houses  are  undesirable.  Outhouses  or  cellars  made  on 
the  same  principle  as  an  ice  house  is  perhaps  the  best  available  for  the  aver- 
age farmer.  They  should  be  made  so  they  can  be  ventilated,  but  the  ventila- 
tion should  be  under  control  and  for  that  reason  should  not  open  directly  into* 
the  open  air,  but  either  open  into  some  other  close  room  .or  have  a  passage 
way  with  tight  doors  at  each  end.  Use  a  thermometer  tc^  govern  you,  not 
trusting  to  your  feelings  as  a  guide.  When  the  temperature  outside  is  right 
doors  mav  be  opened;  if  too  warm  ice  may  be  used  to  reduce  the  degree  of 
heat.  A  building  of  this  kind  need  not  be  elaborate  or  expensive.  Ice  houses- 
are  becoming  very  common,  and  a  cooling  room  with  double  walls  can  be 
added  with  but  little  expense  and  will  be  found  very  useful  in  holding  fruits^ 
vegetables  and  many  otner  things  fresh  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  just  in. 
proportion  as  to  how  well  they  are  constructed. 

First — Pick  early. 

Second — Handle  carefully. 

Third— Keep  in  a  cool,  even  temperature. 

Fourth — Never  handle  unless  for  immediate  use  or  market. 

HOW  CAN  WE  MAKE  OUR  ORCHARDS  MORE  PROPITABLEt 

By  H.  A.  Aldricb,  Neoffa. 

Each  one  of  us  is  asking  himself  that  question  and  we  are  doing  some- 
mighty  tall  thinking  on  that  subject,  and  whenever  you  can  get  a  farmer  to 
think  s(»berly  and  seriously  on  any  subject  that  has  to  do  with  his  success  or- 
failure,  he  will  generally  come  out  all  right  in  the  end.  It  is  the  fellows  who 
do  not  think  who  always  bring  up  the  rear.  The  conviction  is  gradually  be- 
ing forced  upon  us,  that  the  few  orchards  that  have  been  sprayed  and  culti- 
vated are  giving  their  owners  better  returns  than  those  left  to  take  their 
chances.  And  why  is  itf  If  any  one  of  us  will  stop  to  think  a  moment  he 
will  see  that  the  orcnard  is  the  most  neglected  part  of  the  farm.  It  yields  so- 
well  under  neglect  that  it  has  come  to  be  the  general  belief  that  it  does  not 
need  cultivation.  It  is  the  habit  of  uncultivated  orchards  to  over-bear  at  long- 
intervals  when  all  conditions  are  favorable.  Cultivated  orchards,  on  the 
other  hand,  tend  to  bear  more  often  but  do  not  give  us  so  heavy  a  crop,  onlj 
in  occasional  years.  If  the  bearing  year  is  ever  to  be  controlled,  or  rather  if 
our  orchards  are  ever  expected  to  give  us  a  crop  every  year,  cultivation  will 
be  the  first  factor  toward  that  end.  What  returns  can  you  expect  from  an 
orchard  when  the  soil  becomes  harder  than  the  public  road,  and  great  cracks, 
are  formed  into  which  you  can  thrust  your  hand  for  half  its  length f  What 
other  crop  would  you  dare  treat  in  this  manner f  Whenever  an  orchard  over- 
bears remember  it  is  damaged;  and  the  conditions  that  season  must  be  very 
favorable  indeed,  or  you  get  very  few  marketable  apples.  Two  hundred 
bushel  per  acre  of  good,  full  sized  apples  is  not  near  so  heavy  a  drain  on  the 
soil  as  100  bushel  of  small,  inferior  ones.  The  100  bushel  of  small  ones  may 
contain  more  seeds  and  cores  than  the  larger  ones,  and  it  is  in  forming  the 
seeds  that  makes  the  heaviest  drain  on  the  soil.  The  cultivated  orchard  will 
pass  through  a  long  and  serious  drouth,  and  carry  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  to- 
perfection,  that  would  ruin  the  apples  m  an  uncultivated  one.  it  will  not 
only  carry  its  crop  to  perfection,  but  will  set  a  lot  of  strong,  healthy  buds  for 
the  next  season.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  alter  seasons,  but  we  caa 
sometimes  modify  the  conditions  which  those  seasons  produce.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, that  Neoga  orchard;  it  has  a  wind  break,  or  rather  timber  protection, 
on  its  north  and  west.  Now,  such  a  protection  is  all  right,  sometimes.  But  ia 
1897  there  came  a  heavy  white  frost  right  in  blooming  time.  The  orchards 
that  stood  out  in  the  open  prairie  where  they  got  the  full  benefit  of  the  slight 
circulation  of  air,  were  not  injured.  But  this  same  timber  belt  allowed  the 
cold,  still  air  to  settle  in  behind  it.  with  the  result  that  this  orchard  came  out 
during  the  season  with  as  poor  a  crop  of  lop  sided,  snarlj^  apples  as  you 
could  find  in  the  country.  The  owner  was  so  disgusted  with  the  crop  that 
early  in  the  season  he  offered  it  to  a  buyer  for  25  cents  per  bushel  or  $1.00 
per  barrel,  but  could  get  no  one  to  take  them.    The  cultivation  in  one  part  of 
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the  orchard  was  continued,  and  it  was  noticed  later  that  the  frait  on  that  part 
was  improving:,  so  tnat  the  price  was  improved  also  to  $1.25,  and  the  quality 
and  price  continued  to  improve  until  they  were  finally  sold  for  $2.00  per 
barrel.  And,  mind  you,  the  apples  on  the  uncultivated  part  were  not  worth 
gathering.  You  may  say  that  the  result  was  simply  an  accident,  as  the  owner 
in  continuing  the  cultivation  bad  no  hopes  or  thought  of  improving  the  pres- 
ent crop,  as  ne  considered  that  past  redemption,  but  was  simply  continuing 
the  work  as  an  experiment  on  nez^  season's  crop  of  fruit.  Had  he  become 
discouraged  early  in  the  season  at  the  poor  outlook  and  stopped  the  cultiva- 
tion, he  would  have  lost  that  season's  crop,  and  never  knew  that  he  had  lost 
anything.  It  is  like  a  fruit  grower  not  far  from  Olney  who  took 
great  pride  in  boasting  that  he  had  cut  $60  worth  of  hay  from  a  certain 
orchard,  but  he  never  seemed  to  realize  the  fact  that  it  had  Knocked  him  out 
of  probably  $1,000  worth  of  apples. 

Serious  dama^  may  result  to  a  neglected  orchard  by  a  summer's  drought, 
causing  a  checking  up  of  the  growth,  a  premature  ripening  of  the  wood, 
giving  the  leaf  buds  no  time  or  vitality  to  change  to  fruit  buds.  Later  in  the 
season  comes  a  period  of  warm,  showery,  springlike  weather,  causing  a  re- 
newed flow  of  sap,  swelling  the  buds  almost  to  bursting,  and,  the  tree  goes 
into  winter  quarters,  figuratively  speaking,  with  every  pore  open,  and  in  an 
enfeebled  condition.  If  that  same  orchard  had  received  its  proper  cultivation 
through  the  season,  that  summer's  drought  would  have  had  no  effect  on  it. 
The  cost  of  the  cultivation  of  an  orchard  is  not  so  ezpensiva  as  the  same  area 
planted  in  corn.    After  an  orchard  comes  into  bearing  it  is  better  not  to  have 

glow  put  into  it.  All  the  cultivation  can  be  done  with  the  disk  or  what  is 
etter  the  cuttaway  harrow.  After  the  top  surface  is  thoroughly  cut  up,  all 
the  work  can  be  done  with  a  smoothing  harrow.  But  you  must  not  let  this 
crust  get  too  hard  after  a  shower,  or  you  can  not  break  it  with  that  imple- 
ment, and  will  have  to  cut  it  again.  The  main  idea  is  to  keep  about  two  or 
three  inches  of  a  dust  mulch  all  over  the  surface.  It  need  not  be  plowed  and 
cultivated  as  though  you  were  going  to  plant  com  or  potatoes  in  it,  and  you 
need  not  worry  if  it  is  not  as  clean  of  grass  and  weeds  as  agarden,  or  if  you 
can  not  work  the  soil  clear  up  to  the  body  of  the  tree.  Work  the  centers 
good,  that  is  where  the  feed  roots  are,  and  as  far  underneath  the  limbs  as 
you  can  without  too  much  trouble,  and  those  trees  will  fairly  laugh  at  a 
drought.  But  remember  this  cultivation  must  be  commenced  early,  as  soon 
as  it  it  dry  enough  to  get  into  the  orchard  with  the  team.  It  will  not  do,  un- 
til you  get  a  good  ready,  or  until  you  can  finis^h  this  job  or  that  job.  A  mem- 
ber of  our  State  meeting  made  thQ  remark  that  he  did  no^  believe  in  cultiva- 
tion because  he  had  cultivated  his  orchard  after  harvest,  and  it  did  not  do  it 
any  good.  Trees  complete  most  of  their  growth  by  the  first  of  July,  and  this 
early  cultivation  saves  the  moisture  that  has  been  stored  up  from  the  winter 
and  spring  rains,  and  puts  the  soil  in  fine  condition,  and  enables  the  little 
feed  roots,  to  find  their  dinner  without  so  much  work.  To  make  it  plainer 
will  say  that  just  as  soon  as  the  first  leaf  bud  begins  to  swell,  if  not  before, 
these  little  roots  start  on  their  mission  of  supplying  food  to  these  buds  or 
leaves  and  they  are  most  persistent  workers  until  their  contract  i9  finished 
and  the  season  ended;  and  then  they  die  and  the  leaf  withers  and  drops  to 
the  ground.  If  the  cultivation  is  delayed  until  after  the  surface  soil  has  be- 
come filled  with  little  roots,  you  break  them  off  and  your  work  is  an  injury 
rather  than  a  benefit.  Early  cultivation  also  warmsup  the  soil,  and  sets  the 
roots  to  work. 

Cultivation  should  cease  in  late  summer  or  early  fall  in  order  to  let  the  tree 
ripen  up  its  wood,  and  prepare  for  winter.  But  do  not  let  that  orchard  pass 
through  winter  without  some  kind  of  a  cover  crop,  to  remain  on  the  surface 
through  the  winter  and  be  plowed  under,  or  rather  worked  into  the  soil  in 
the  spring.  Each  one  must  decide  for  himself  what  that  cover  crop  shall  be 
for  it  is  governed  altogether  by  local  conditions.  It  can  be  crimson  clover, 
cow  peas,  soja  beans,  sowed  com,  rat>e,  vetch  or  rye.  This  shallow  cultiva- 
tion is  recommended  only  for  bearing  orchards;  young  trees  should  be  plowed 
deep— five,  six  or  seven  inches— in  order  to  force  them  to  send  their  roots 
down.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  our  common  ordinary  winds  to  blow  over 
or  even  lean  a  deep  rooted  tree.    Of  course  the  good  plowman   with    any 
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judgment  will  not  plow  deep  close  up  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  but  will  bear 
down  on  the  handles  and  throw  the  plow  out  as  he  n^ars  the  tree.  There  is 
one  crop  that  should  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  permitted  to  grrow 
in  an  orchard,  and  that  is  hay.  If  you  can  not  afford  to  grow  them  separate, 
then  quit  one  or  the  other,  for  they  are  both  very  unprofitable  crops  when 
the  attempt  is  made  to  grow  them  together.  The  grass  will  always  take  the 
cream  of  the  land,  and  you  can  not  expect  to  get  anything  but  lean  picking 
from  trees  fed  on  skim  milk.  If  you  want  to  grow  apples  profitably  you 
must  grow  them  in  some  other  place  than  a  meadow.  Sod  lands  always  suf- 
fer from  drought  and  they  are  always  prolific  breeding  places  for  insects, 
borers  in  particular.  If  the  young  trees  are  making  too  much  wood  growth, 
and  not  bearing  when  they  ought  to  it  may  do  to  sow  clover  for  a  season  or 
two  to  throw  them  into  bearing.  But  in  tne  common  grey  soil  of  southern 
Illinois  that  will  very  .seldom  need  to  be  done.  Remember  that  you  will  get 
more  and  better  fruit  from  a  large,  healthy  frame  than  from  a  small,  stunted 
bush  of  a  tree  when  it  does  come  into  bearing,  and  in  its  tardiness  in  bearing 
it  may  be  only  laying  the  foundation  for  a  succession  of  profitable  crops 
when' it  does  commence  to  bear.  As  a  general  thing  the  most  prolific  cause 
of  a  young  orchard  not  bearing  is  cropping  the  soil  too  heavy.  Do  not  try 
to  raise  two  crops  from  the  same  ground  in  one  season.  When  it  comes  time 
for  your  young  orchard  to  bear,  give  it  the  whole  ground,  and  in  most  cases 
you  will  not  be  disappointed.  If  your  orchard  is  not  profitable  do  not  lay  all 
the  blame  on  it,  but  remember  that  in  war  it  is  the  man  behind  the  gun  who 
wins,  and  it  may  be  the  same  with  our  orchards. 

The  next  most  important  thing  that  is  rustling  the  mind  of  the  fruit  grower 
is:  * 'Does  spraying  pay  t"  Without  any  doubt  they  will  all  freely  admit 
that  the  two  worst  enemies  that  the  apple  g«'Ower  has  to  contend  against  are 
the  apple  scab  fungus  and  the  coddling  moth.  It  is  true  it  takes  some 
trouble  and  expense  to  get  ready  to  fight  these  two  enemies.  But  is  not  the 
saving  of  a  crop  that  returns  you  more  than  you  ask  for  the  land  itself, 
worth  fighting  fort  Many  an  acre  of  land  upon  which  your  orchard  stands 
without  that  orchard  would  not  be  worth  $25  00  per  acre,  and  yet  one  crop  of 
apples  has  brought  you  from  $50.00  to  $100.00  per  acre.  Take,  for  instance, 
that  little  orchard  at  Flora.  It  has  made  to  the  owner  returns  of  over 
$1000  per  ar*re.  One  year  the  apples  were  sold  for  $250  per  acre;  another 
year  for  $225  per  acre,  and  the  owner  never  touched  them  They  were  sold 
in  July,  the  buyer  taking  all  risk  and  doing  all  the  work  of  gathering  and 
barreling.  If  that  little  orchard  had  been  a  railroad  making  such  returns, 
for  how  much  could  it  have  been  bondedt  Why,  the  mind  could  hardly 
grasp  the  figures.  And  yet  what  was  the  cause  of  such  returns?  Upon  in- 
vestigation it  was  learned  that  the  owner  followed  spraying  and  cultivation 
before  1892.  Even  at  that  early  date  he  knew  when  to  spray  in  order  to 
ch^ck  ttie  ravages  of  the  coddling  moth.  Take  the  year  1898  for  instance. 
What  caused  the  failure  of  the  apple  eropt  It  is  the  general  expressed 
opinion  that  owing  to  cold  rains  at  blooming  that  the  buds  failed  to  fertilize. 
But  carefully  kept  records  show  that  the   weather  during  blooming  time  of 

1897  and  *98  were  identically  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  in  '97  there 
was  a  heavy  white  frost,  and  yet  there  was  a  good  crop  of  apples  that  year. 
Then  what  caused  the  loss  of  the  crop  in  1898Y  The  trees  bloomed  full  and 
after  the  petals  dropped  close  observation  showed  that  fertilization  had  taken 
place,  but  while  the  little  apples  were  still  erect,  and  not  larger  than  peas, 
the  fruit  and  small  stem  were  attacked  by  the  scab  fungus  and  they  disap- 
peared as  if  by  magic  from  every  orchard  except  those  that  had  been  per- 
sistently sprayed.  We  say  persistently  sprayed,  because  you  can  not  always 
knock  out  the  scab  with  one  year's  spraying.  We  firmly  believe  that  if 
every  apple  orchard  in  this  state  had  been  intelligently  sprayed  in  1897  and 

1898  that  the  old  '*Sucker"  state  in  1898  would  have  produced  one  of  the  big- 

fest  apple  crops  she  ever  grew,  putting  millions  of  dollars  into  your  pockets, 
t  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  only  one  orchard  had  borne  a  good  crop 
of  perfect  fruit  that  season,  but  since  then  it  has  been  learned  that  there 
were  several,  and  on  investigation  it  was  learned  that  every  one  of  them  had 
bpen  thoroughly  sprayed.  Take  the  orchard  of  L.  K.  Hazeltine,  of  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  for  instance.  Last  year — that  is,  in  1898,  the  year  of  failure — he 
made  $5,000  on  his  apples.    In  1899  this  same  orchard  gave  him  700   barrels 
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of  In^rams  and  800  barrels  of  Ben  Davis.  Do  you  suppose  it  is  necessary  to 
ask  him  if  it  payed  to  spray  and  cultivate?  Mr.  MorrelPs  peach  orchard  of 
^fty-one  acres  m  Michifran,  made  returns  last  year  of  $3,500,  some  of  the 
fruit  selliufi:  as  hig:h  as  $7.00  per  bushel,  and  yet  neighboring  orchards  were 
almost  a  total  failure,  some  of  them  meeting  with  the  loss  of  almost  every 
tree.  He  has  been  considered  a  crank  on  cultivation  and  spraying— jokingly 
offering  a  dollar  a  weed  for  every  one  found  in  his  orchard— but  such  re- 
turns are  enough  to.  make  even  an  lllinoisian  cranky. 

The  scab  is  undoubtedly  the  most  serious  thing  with  which  the  fruit  grower 
has  to  contend.  After  a  severe  attack  of  this  disease  it  may  take  the  tree  sev- 
•era!  years  to  recover  enough  to  bear  a  profitable  crop,  although  during  the 
interval  it  may  be  kept  free  from  the  disease.  This  apple  scab  is  no  new  pest. 
It  has  been  with  us  for  years,  causing  many  a  failure  which  has  been  laid  to 
the  weather  or  the  moon.  Some  years,  especially  a  dry  spring,  the  injury 
may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  noticed;  and  other  years,  as  in  '98,  it  will 
attack  the  tree  and  fruit  with  such  intensity  as  to  leave  nothing  to  tell  the 
•cause  of  the  failure.  And  yet  it  rests  entirely  with  the  grower  whether  his 
trees  shall  produce  perfect  fruit  or  scabby  fruit.  You  can  take  yoar  choice, 
either  to  go  to  spraying,  or  to  stand  off  and  see  the  other  fellow  rake  in  the 
golden  * 'shekels"  while  you  are  trying  to  convince  him  that  spraying  don't 
pay.  There  is  no  denying  it  any  longer,  for  spraying  has  come  to  stay,  and 
we  might  as  well  take  our  medicine  first  as  last,  for  we  have  got  to  come  to 
it.  We  will  admit  that  it  is  a  bitter  pill,  for  there  is  lots  of  hard  work  con- 
nected with  it;  but  in  the  end  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  careful,  pains- 
taking fruit  grower,  for  it  will  crowd  the  lazy,  trust-to- Providence  grower  out 
of  the  business.  The  whole  thing  sifted  into  a  nutshell  is— we  are  growing 
fruit  for  the  money  there  is  in  it,  and  there  is  no  money  in  it  unless  you  have 
perfect  fruit,  and  you  can  not  have  perfect  fruit  unless  you  spray. 

We  will  admit  that  there  may  come  a  spring  when  the  scab  may  not  attack 
our  fruit  and  trees;  but  what  of  thatt  what  is  spraying  anyhow  but  an  as- 
surancet  And  what  would  you  think  of  that  man's  business  ability  who 
waited  until  he  burned  out  before  he  would  take  out  a  policy  t  And  yet  what 
are  vou  doing  but  risking  the  loss  of  a  crop  that  would  return  you  from  $50 
to  $200  per  acre  for  the  paltry  sum  of  from  five  cents  to  fifteen  cents  nertreet 
It  cost  just  15^  cents  per  tree  last  spring  to  spray  thatNeoga  orohara.  and  it 
cost  a  neighbor  just  about  six  cents  per  tree,  and  Mr.  Simpson's  orchard  at 
Parkersburg  just?  1-5 cents  per  tree.  In  this  last  orchard  of  200  acres  10 acres 
only  were  sprayed,  and  that  ten  acres  produced  more  marketable  fruit  than 
all  the  rest  put  together.  Take  the  orchard  of  Judge  J.  R.  Williams  of  Carmi. 
He  gathered  1,800  barrels  of  Ben  Davis  from  35  acres  of  ground,  which  sold 
for  $74.28  per  acre.  He  attributes  all  his  success  to  spraying.  He  sprayed 
but  once  last  spring,  having  been  hindered  by  the  rains.  But  now  he  has 
become  so  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  that  he  will  attend  to  spraying  more 
fully  in  the  future,  even  if  he  has  to  spray  between  showers.  And,  ov  the 
way,  that  is  the  very  time  that  our  trees  ought  to  be  sprayed  for  the  scao.  It 
is  only  in  moist  weather  that  it  can  spread  and  do  much  damage. 

Now  in  conclusion  let  me  ask,  do  we  not,  as  a  general  thing,  depend  too 
much  on  the  Lord  to  give  u£  a  crop  of  applest  While  it  is  a  mighty  good 
thing  to  have  Him  on  our  side,  we  must  not  expect  Him  to  do  it  all,  or  there 
will  be  some  tall  kicking,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  we  lose  our  crop  of 
apples.  The  Lord  furnishes  the  worm  and  the  seed  for  the  old  hen  and  her 
little  chicks,  but  does  she  wait  for  Him  to  do  the  scratchingt  If  she  did.  un- 
doubtedly that  little  brood  many  a  night  would  go  supperless  to  bed.  It  is 
the  same  with  our  orchards— if  we  expect  to  make  them  profitable,  we  have 
^ot  to  do  the  scratching;  in  other  words,  put  more  brain  and  muscle  into 
them. 
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POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 

Paper  read  by  Mrs.  William  Chandler  before  the  Douglas  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

In  npeaking  of  my  subject  **Poultry  for  Profit,"  I  wish  to  put  it  in  such  a 
li^ht,  that  it  will  prove  a  convincing:  statement,  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  either  fancier  or  farmer.  I  presume  the  latter  form  a  greater  part  of  my 
hearers,  3[et  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  former  in  such  a  way  that  th& 
farmer  might  almost  believe  that  he  was  ** entertaining  an  angel  unawares"* 
in  the  poultry  about  his  place. 

But  is  the  matron,  who  most  often,  has  the  care  of  this  flock,  and  many- 
times  she  wishes  for  conveniences,  coops,  houses,  yards,  etc.,  which  the 
master  is  slow  to  provide,  because  he  can  not  see  **any  money  in  it."  It  is- 
right  that  he  should  view  it  in  this  way,  for  what  good  farmer  would  tolerate 
on  his  place  any  stock  that  was  of  no  benefits  Isne  not  the  bread  winner 
and  must  he  not  look  sharply  after  all  the  sources  of  income t  And  this,  my 
dear  sir,  is  a  source  of  income.  Not  one  of  my  lady  hearers  who  has  ever 
been  a  poultry  raiser,  but  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement,  that  there  never 
was  a  flock  of  well  kept  fowls,  but  were  able  to  pay  their  owner  ten^,  and 
even  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  year,  if  everything  Cand  by  everything,  I 
mean  eggs  and  poultry  sold  or  exchanged  for  other  supplies)  were  taken  inta 
account. 

Please  observe  I  said  '*well  kept,"  that  means,  well  housed,  well  fed,  well 
watered.  No  other  stock  is  expected  to  make  a  return,  without  special  car& 
given  it,  but  how  often  do  we  see  poultry  left  to  care  for  themselves,  except 
tor  some  corn  thrown  to  them  once  a  day.  To  begin  with  the  house  should 
be  warm,  not  expensive,  not  elaborate,  but  free  from  draughts,  so  that  the 
fowls  can  sleep  in  comfort.  Next  it  should  be  clean.  Clean  it  out  once  & 
week  at  least.  Would  you  let  your  horse  stall  go  that  long?  Then  the  feed^. 
if  you  expect  eggs,  should  not  be  corn  exclusively,  oats,  wheat,  millet,  should 
be  used  in  part.  But  most  important  of  all  is  water.  The  want  of  water  in 
abundance,  and  of  su^h  temperature  as  to  be  pleasant  to  drink,  is  the  fruitful 
cause  of  the  lack  of  eggs  in  the  winter.  And  that  is  the  time  the  hens  must 
lay  well,  to  be  a  real  source  of  profit  to  the  owner.  Another  thing  that  is 
often  overlooked  in  this  country  ot  black  loam,  is  the  need  of  grit.  (Among^ 
other  bipeds,  as  well  as  the  feathered  tribe  perhaps.)  Our  soil  does  not  pro- 
duce the  *'teeth"  the  fowls  must  have,  to  get  full  benefit  from  their  food.  It 
may  be  news  to  some,ito  be  told  that  only  the  grit  has  sharp  sides  and  angles, 
does  the  proper  work  in  the  gizzard.  As  soon  as  it  is  worn  smoothe,  it  is^ 
voided.  In  the  absence  of  anything  else,  broken  crockery  is  excellent,  and 
if  in  need  of  grit,  the  fowls  devour  it  eagerly.  Stand  a  block  of  wood  on  ead 
gather  up  the  pieces  of  broken  dishes,  take  your  hammer  and  pound  them  up, 
then  call  the  biddies,  and  see  how  fast  they  will  eat  it,  once  they  get  a  taste. 

I  am  convinced  that  half  the  socalled  cholera  in  this  country  is  simply  indi- 

festion,  brought  on  by  the  want  of  proper  grinding  material   for  their  food, 
or  my  owa  fl  )ck  I  provide  a  grit  that  is   very  hard  aad  sharp  and  since  th& 
second  waek  of  this  month  they  hive  even  lOJ  p)aids.     Tis  true,  th-^y  hid 
been  without  for  several  weeks,   except  oyster   shell,  and  ground  bone,  but 
even  that  being  the  case,  it  seems  a  fabulous  amount. 
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When  chickens  are  small,  of  coarse  they  must  have  constant  care,  bat 
once  well  started,  how  soon  they  are  to  ran  aboat  picking:  up  half  their  livingf. 
What  untold  qnan titles  of  objectionable  weed  seeds  they  devour;  how  many 
insects  that  are  the  enemies  of  our  j^owingf  crops,  are  picked  up  in  the  course 
of  a  season.  Then  the  dozens  of  eggs  they  give  us,  the  earlv  fries,  and  later 
the  stews,  and  roasts,  fit  for  a  king.  But  at  all  times,  and  seasons,  their 
constant  presence  fills  up  the  gap  between  other  meats,  '*the  penny  saved'' 
which  in  the  long  run  means  **the  penny  earned." 

Now  let  me  speak  a  word  for  the  fancier.  The  farmer  and  the  fancier  are 
not  so  far  apart,  and  independent,  as  would  appear  at  first  glance.  It  is  a. 
well  known  fact  that  the  poultry  buyers  always  prefer,  and  usually  give  a- 
better  price  for  fowls  that  are  uniform  in  color  and  pize.  This  is  true  of  hogs 
and  cattle,  also.  An  **even  bunch"  is  always  sought  for  and  brings  a  better 
price.  How  is  the  seller  to  meet  the  demandt  His  own  flock  is  of  many 
shades  and  sizes,  that  of  his  neighbors  the  same. 

To  whom  then  shall  he  turn  for  fowls  that  will  bring  about  the  desired  re- 
sult t  Then  it  is  the  fancier  who  for  years  has  been  working  to  produce  birds 
of  uniform  color,  size  and  shape,  steps  in  and  supplies  the  needs  with  his 
standard-bred  birds,  the  use  of  which  will  produce  a  very  marked  changs  in 
one  season's  time.  Take  for  instance  a  flock  of  common  hens;  place  with 
them  male  birds  of  the  Asiatic  class.  Cochin,  Langshangs  or  Brahmas,  and 
your  chickens  from  such  a  mating  will  average  one  or  two  pounds  heavier  at 
four  months  old.  If  that  man  is  consideiea  a  public  benefactor,  who  has 
made  two  blades  of  grass  grow,  where  but  one  grew  before,  may  not  the 
man,  or  woman  be  considered  a  benefactor,  who  has  made  two  pounds  of 
chicken  grow,  where  but  one  grew  before.  We  fanciers  are  not  all  bad,  if 
we  do  ask  high  prices  for  our  fowls.  We  have  tu  pay  high  prices  too.  The 
first  prize  cockerel  at  Quincy  was  offered  to  me,  as  a  markea  favor,  for  $25. 
He  was  priced  to  others  at  $40.  He  won  the  blue  ribbon  over  me  by  just  one 
half  point.    Perhaps  the  affirmative  in  this  question,  **that  there  is  profit  m 

Soultry,"  would  be  strengthened  by  the  statement  of  Hon.  SidCongirof 
[ope^  Indiana.  He  said,  first  in  responding  to  a  toast  at  the  banquet,  and 
later  m  the  evening  in  conversation  with  myself,  that  his  books  showed,  (and 
any  one  could  see  them)  that  his  poultry  had  brought  him  in  cash,  over 
$15,000  during  the  year  1899.  He  also  said  his  start  in  business  was  one  set- 
ting of  eggs  laid  by  a  large  white  hen  with  black  in  her  wings  and  tail,  for 
which  he  traded  three  settings  of  eggs  from  little  three  pound  hens.  His  first 
poultry  house  a  rail  pen,  the  cracks  stuffed  with  straw,  and  corn  fodder  all 
around.  Of  course  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  made  a  success,  and  not  all 
of  us  can  hope  to  do  as  well.  But  I  also  talked  with  several  lady  fanciers 
while  at  Quincy,  and  one  of  them  told  me  she  averaged  $800  a  year  from  her 
poultry.  Another  one  told  me  that  her  income  was  about  $600,  and  that  she, 
with  help  of  a  young  son,  took  entire  care  of  the  chickens  and  houses,  and 
besides  tnat  she  had  a  class  in  china  painting  three  afternoons  in  the  week, 
and  did  all  the  cooking  for  four  in  family.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  she  earned  her  six  hundred  dollars.  This  chicken  business  means  work, 
plenty  of  it,  and  not  very  agreeable  some  times.  But  there  is  a  great  satis- 
faction in  seeing  the  fowls  grow  and  develop,  in  watching  the  sheen  and 
markings  appear  on  the  feathers,  in  noting  the  absence  or  certain  defects 
which  annoyed  us  last  year,  and  the  greater  symmetry  of  the  birds  this  year. 
There  is  the  law  of  compensation  in  this,  as  in  everything  else.  What  we 
spend  in  time  and  labor,  comes  again  to  us,  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
overcome  difficulties,  and  achieved  success.  We  have  our  ideals  and  each 
year  we  strive  to  come  nearer  to  them. 

One  other  though  if  you  please.  The  average  price  for  hogs  the  last  few 
years  has  been  below  4c.  The  price  of  cattle  5c,  sometimes  a  little  higher, 
but  not  above  6c  except  this  past  winter.  The  price  of  chickens  in  May  and 
June  is  almost  always  I2^c,  and  seldom  less  than  10c.  You  have  fed  your 
March  and  April  hatched  chickens  three  months,  and  they  are  ready  for 
market.  You  must  feed  your  hogs  eight  months  to  make  them  the  best 
marketable  size,  while  your  cattle  must  be  fed  18  months  to  two  years  before- 
they  are  **ripe"  for  shipping.  ' 
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Which  kind  of  stock  will  crive  the  qaickest  returast  Where  will  yoar  corn 
bring  you  the  big:^e9t  price?  Corn  is  kinj^  in  this  coantry,  and  the  price  it 
brings,  converted  into  fiesh,  governs  largely  the  kind  of  stock  kept  on  a  tarm. 
Without  makincr  an  actual  test,  I  have  estimated  that  one  bushel  of  corn,  fed 
to  poaltry,  will  oring  three  times  as  much  as  that  fed  to  either  cattle  or  hogs. 
Besides  that,  fowls  are  constant  scavengers,  and  are  thus  partly  self  sustain- 
ing. Cattle  depend  wholly  upon  the  owner  for  food,  though  hogs  will  forage 
for  a  part  of  their  living,  if  allowed  to  run  in  a  timbered  pasture  where  they 
•can  eat  the  mast.  Don't  think  that  I  want  every  farmer  in  Douglas  county 
to  give  up  all  else,  and  go  into  the  poultry  business.  Far  from  it,  but  I  do 
wish  that  they  would  take  a  little  more  interest  in  the  chickens.  Help  the 
good  wife  plan  for  them,  make  houses,  yards  and  coops  convenient.  See 
that  proper  feed  is  provided  in  abundance,  and  in  a  positive,  not  negative, 
way,  let  her  know  that  you  realize  the  importance  of  the  work.  Chickent^  are 
A  necessary  adjunct  to  the  farm.  Then  let  it  be  a  flock  of  which  the  owner 
may  well  be  proud. 

Lastly  take  one  or  two  good  poultry  papers  and  read  them.    You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  magnitude  the  industry  has  attained. 
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SWINE  DEPARTMENT. 


HOG   RAISIKG. 
Read  at  Henderson  County  Institute,  by  Ed.  Glaybausrh. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  cre-ntlemen: — I  deem  it  an  honor  to  be  on  your 
program,  bnt  the  object  of  the  committee  would  have  been  better  served  it 
the  subject  had  been  left  for  a  master  mind  of  lon^s:  years  of  experience  and 
observation.  Success  in  any  calling  is  desirable,  but  how  to  obtain  success 
is  what  many  are  struggling  for.  To  be  successful  with  hogs  the  first 
requisite,  I  think,  is  the  selection  of  the  breeding  stock,  both  male  and 
female.  The  sow  should  be  large  and  roomy,  rather  coarse  in  bone,  with 
well  sprung  rib,  good  heart  measure,  good  strong  feet,  showing  general 
characteristics  of  a  well  matured,  healthy  and  vigorous  animal,  one  of  a 

gentle  and  quiet  disposition  and  superior  feeding  qualities.  The  brood  sow 
aving  been  thus  selected,  we  will  assume  that  she  has  been  mated  with  a 
male  of  superior  individual  merit,  with  a  strong,  vigorous  constitution.  I 
think  too  many  farmers  and  hog  raisers  make  a  mistake  in  thinking  the  male 
is  the  only  necessary  adjunct  to  successful  hog  raising,  as  many  complain 
of  too  small  bone,  using  the  nice  compact  gilt  or  sow,  when  the  reverse  would 
give  better  results.  But  as  none  of  us  have  reached  where  we  can  produce  at 
all  times  just  that  which  we  desire,  we  can,  by  careful  selection,  raise  our 
standard  to  meet  the  different  requirements  of  improved  methods  of  hog- 
raising.  Cattle  feeders  require  a  rougher  type  of  hogs  than  the  average 
farmer,  who  prefers  to  have  bis  hogs  fed  alone.  I  am  not  prepared  to  de- 
fend nor  do  I  believe  in  the  Dominion  theory  of  evolution,  but  believe  that 
genera  were  created  and  that  species  were  evolved  and  produced  by  man- 
himself.  I  don't  believe  God  ever  made  an  African  or  Philippino,  but  a  man. 
I  don't  think  he  ever  made  a  draft  or  trotter,  but  a  horse.  Don't  think  he 
ever  made  a  Berkshire  or  Chester  White,  but  a  hog.  Each  in  i>air8.  and 
from  the  original  pairs  have  evolved  or  been  devolvea  by  the  ingenuity  of  man- 
himself  what  is  today  everywhere  spread  out  before  us  challenging  admira- 
tion, and  yet  baffling  all  scientific  exploration.  If  then,  therefore,  man  can 
control  the  law  of  evolution  by  farming  and  maintaining  types,  is  it  not  nec- 
essary for  the  farmer  to  be  careful  in  his  selection  of  breeding  stock,  botb 
male  and  female,  and  not  throw  too  much  responsibility  on  the  breeder  from 
whom  he  makes  his  purchases? 

Having  seen  the  necessity  of  making  the  proper  selections  for  the  founda- 
tion of  our  herds,  will  try  to  show  some  of  the  points  in  keeping  the  proonce 
healthy  and  growthy.  In  getting  back  to  the  time  when  our  litters  are 
wanted,  we  should  aim  to  have  as  many  as  possible  come  close  together, 
thereby  evading,  if  possible,  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  to  rob,  which 
causes  so  many  runts  and  unthrifty  pigs.  The  feed  should  be  given  to  th& 
dam  in  moderation  until  the  pigs  are  large  enough  to  take  all  the  milk  with 
safety  to  themselves.  The  food  given  the  dam  should  be  of  a  variety,  as  all 
corn  is  too  heating.  A  range  in  pasture  is  best  at  all  times,  as  exercise  is 
essential  to  health.  Regularity  should  be  the  watchword,  with  moderation  of 
food  observed.  We  know  of  no  iron-clad  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  in  gov- 
erning the  amount  of  food  to  be  given  each  animal  at  each  feed.  After  the 
pigs  get  old  enough  to  eat,  the  best  method,  I  think,  is  to  have  a  pen  where 
they  can  go  at  willand  eat  by  themselves.  In  the  samepen  the  salt  box  and 
wood  ashes  should  be  kept  constantly  before  them.  Water  in  abundance, 
with  clover  in  season,  are  both  indispensable. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say,  to  make  hog  raising  more  successful  the  lessons 
of  the  past  must  be  borne  m  mind.  The  efforts  that  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess should  be  Irepeated.  Those  that  resulted  in  failure  should  teach  us  to* 
find  the  cause  and  to  change  our  course. 
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PROFITABLE  PORK  PRODUCTION. 

Read  by  T.  J.  VanMatre,  at  the  Stephenson  County  Inatitute. 

It  seems  I  am  placed  upon  this  program  to  discuss  husbandry;  and  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  discuss  this  question  from  the  standpoint  of  a  scientific  breeder, 
but  from  that  of  a  plain  practical  farmer,  which  I  am.  I  vo^l  briefly  give  you 
my  experience  with  the  hog,  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  In  li865 
the  old  homestead  upon  which  I  had  been  born  and  raised  was  offered  for  sale 
and  I  found  myself  possessed  with  a  strong  desire  to  own  the  old  home  upon 
which  I  had  spent  so  many  pleasant  days,  and  around  which  clustered  so 
many  fond  recollections.  So  1  concluded  to  buy  out  the  rest  of  the  heirs,  and 
to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  place  a  heavy  mortgage  upon  the  old  farm  to 
secure  the  greater  part  ot  the  purchase  money.  This  was  one  of  the  oldest 
farms  in  southern  Wisconsin,  first  having  been  cultivated  in  1830.  It  had 
beeu  so  long  so  poorly  and  so  persistently  farmed  that  it 'would  not  produce 
fifteen  bushels  of  corn  or  oats  per  acre.  This  thought  very  naturally  occurred 
to  my  mind,  **flow  are  you  going  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  farm  and  at 
the  same  time  reap  a  profit?" 

At  that  time  I  was  a  subscriber  to  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker,  one  of  the 
best  agricultural  papers  printed  in  these  United  States  at  that  time.  Among 
its  correspondents  was  a  gentleman  from  Illinois,  JoDavies  county,  just  across 
the  state  line  from  where  I  lived.  He  said  a  great  'many  good  things,  and 
among  other  things  he  said  the  raisin^^  of  corn  and  hogs  persisted  in  would 
-eventually  make  a  man  rich.  Hogs  being  a  good  price,  and  a  kind  of  stock 
which  increases  rapidly,  I  very  naturally  took  to  the  hog. 

Upon  this  land  which  had  been  so  reduced  by  constant  cultivation,  I  sowed 

•oats  and  clover.    And  when  the  oats  were  nearly  ripe  the  hogs  were  turned 

in  upon  the  crop  and  allowed  to  feed  themselves.    And  I  want  to  say  right 

here,  I  never  have  found  any  food  better  adapted  to  sows  suckling  and  young 

pigs  than  green  oats. 

For  two  years  after  this  the  clover  was  pastured  with  the  hogs,  and  in  the 
fall  the  sod  was  plowed  under  and  next  spring  planted  to  corn.  When  the 
com  was  nearly  ripe  the  hog^  were  turned  m  upon  that  crop  and  allowed  to 
feed  themselves.  And  in  this  way  without  the  addition  of  any  artificial  man- 
ures, this  same  land  has  been  made  to  produce  from  forty  to  sixty  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  and  is  so  rich  oats  often  lie  down.  By  this  method  of  swine 
husbandry  the  mortgage  was  so  easily  lifted  off  my  farm  that  I  have  continued 
to  raise  hogs  and  buy  land.  I  sometimes  think  if  I  should  live  to  be  as  old  as 
Methuselah  I  would  buy  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  convert  it  into  one  great 
•hog  farm. 

This  would  now  be  called  a  lazy  man's  way  of  farming,  but  it  was  quite 
profitable  years  ago,  when  land  was  cheap  and  hogs  high.  I  once  bought 
corn  standing  in  the  field  for  seven*  cents  per  bushel  and  fed  it  to  hogs  which 
sold  for  ten  cents  per  pound. 

4  life  long  experience  and  observation  have  confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that 
there  is  no  branch  of  farming  or  stock  husbandry  conducted  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  judgment,  and  persistently  stayed  with  one  year  after  another 
which  will  do  better  by  the  farmer  than  the  hog.  Provided  always  that  your 
farm  is  adapted  to  corn  and  clover,  because  these  are  the  main  essentials  in 
the  cheap  production  of  pork.  Prof.  Henry  says:  *'A11  things  considered, 
the  hog  has  been  the  most  profitable  animal  kept  on  the  western  farms.  And 
no  small  part  of  the  wealth  of  western  states  is  due  to  this  one  animal." 

In  this  State  we  find  two  distinct  classes  of  swine  breeders.  One  class  keeps 
a  few  hogs  to  consume  the  products  of  the  dairy  and  what  would  otherwise  go 
to  waste,  while  the  other  class  makes  this  their  principal  industry.  I  belong 
to  the  latter  class  and  will  briefly  outline  to  you  my  method. 

First  I  have  a  dry,  comfortable  place  for  my  hogs  to  sleep  in  in  winter, 
with  a  board  floor  to  feed  upon,  which  is  kept  clean.  Their  winter  quarters 
is  a  stone  basement  six  feet  high  with  partitions  to  divide  the  herd.  On  this 
basement  stands  a  corn  crib  which  is  never  empty.  While  breed  is  much, 
feed  is  more.    For  twenty  years  past  I  have  bred  from  young  sows,  taking 
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ipreat  pains  in  the  selection  of  a  sire.  I  raise  hogs  only  for  the  Chicago 
market.  If  I  were  a  breeder  I  would  change  my  method.  The  pigs  drop 
from  May  20  to  June  20,  when  the  weather  is  warm.  The  sows  then  go  to 
the  timber  to  which  they  have  access  at  all  times.  This  goes  far  towards 
keeping  them  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  the  per  cent  of  loss  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  pigs  run  with  their  dams  on  clover  in  a  pasture  for  hogs 
alone.  In  ten  or  twelve  weeks  they  are  put  in  pens  and  weaned.  During 
this  time  they  are  fed  on  corn  and  oats  soaked  in  milk,  if  we  have  it;  if  not  in 
water.  When  weaned  they  are  returned  to  the  clover  pasture,  and  fed  in  ad- 
dition a  little  com.  During  the  winter  they  are  fed  corn  and  oats.  Corn 
principally.  Next  sprine  thev  are  put  upon  clover  with  no  other  feed  until 
September,  when  they  are  finished  off  with  old  corn.  This  takes  from  six 
weeks  to  two  months.  They  are  then  put  upon  the  market,  usually  bringing 
the  best  price  at  that  time. 

You  will  notice  the  hogs  are  wintered  and  sold  when  fifteen  or  sixteen 
months  old.  They  are  fattened  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  when  two 
bushels  of  corn  fed  to  six  well  matured  hogs  will  make  more  pork  than  three 
bushels  fed  to  inmature  hogs  in  cold  weather. 

A  great  deal  is  said  through  the  press  about  early  maturity;  and  while  this 
may  oe  advisable  in  some  cases  it  ma^  not  be  in  others.  Earl^  maturity 
means  feeding  concentrated  and  expensive  food  all  the  time.  On  high  pricea 
lands,  and  where  only  a  few  hogs  are  kept  in  connection  with  the  dairy,  this 
advice  is  sound.  But  when  land  is  cheap  and  hogs  can  be  grown  on  clover  it 
is  not. 

This  past  season  mature  hogs  sold  in  August  for  5  cents  per  pound.  In 
November  young  or  immature  hogs  sold  for  4  cents  per  pound,  a  difference  of 
'25  per  cent.  Often  the  per  cent  of  difference  is  even  greater.  While  there 
are  some  drawbacks  to  wintering  hogs,  there  are  other  things  in  its  favor.  A 
yearlinn^  hog  four  or  five  months  on  clover,  will  gain  from  40  to  60  pounds. 
This  gam  is  made  with  little  expense  as  an  acre  of  clover  will  pasture  eight  or 
ten  hogs.  And  after  a  four  or  five  months'  run  on  clover  the  hogs  are  m  the 
very  best  possible  condition  to  fatten  on  corn.  Select  that  breed  of  hogs  in 
which  you  can  see  the  most  points  of  excellence. 

If  you  conclude  you  want  to  handle  hogs  on  the  early  maturity  plan  select 
a  breed  not  too  coarse;  one  that  will  put  on  fat  when  young,  with  smooth 
irame  and  fine  bone.  If  you  want  to  grow  hogs  to  sbme  extent  on  clover  and 
other  succulent  food,  select  a  coarse  hog  with  more  growth,  with  a  frame  that 
will  carry  the  weight.  I  have  never  known  large,  fat,  smooth  hogs  to  be  dis- 
•oriminated  against  in  the  Chicago  market.  At  the  present  they  are  at  a  pre- 
mium. I  have  shipped  carloads  of  hogs  weighing  four  hundred  pounds  that 
have  topped  the  Chicago  market. 

If  you  expect  a  profit  from  hogs  you  must  disabuse  your  mind  of  this  one 
thought,  **That  any  treatment  is  good  enough  for  a  hog."  There  is  no  stock 
kept  upon  the  farm  which  will  respond  more  readily  to  care  than  the  hog. 
The  general  belief  that  a  straw  stack  or  a  manure  heap  is  a  good  enough  bed  , 
-for  a  hog  has  too  often  brought  death  to  the  hog  and  financial  distress  to  his 
•owner. 

BREEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  8WINE. 

Read  before  the  Ford  County  Farmers'  Institute  by  Hon.  G.  A.  Willmarth. 

The  world  and  everything  in  it  is  constantly  moving  and  progressing,  and 
in  no  direction  is  science  making  greater  progress  than  in  the  breeding  of 
swine.  The  time  is  past  when  we  consider  a  man's  success  in  swine  breed- 
ing depends  upon  luck.  The  question,  then,  of  how  to  care  for  this  import- 
ant factor  of  financial  accumulation  to  the  farmer,  is  one  that  should  stir  us 
to  careful  consideration.  I  say  important  factor,  because  it  is  conceded  by 
our  best  farmers  that  hog^  yield  the  largest  profit  in  the  shortest  period  of 
time  with  the  least  expense  of  any  animal  we  raise.  Thus  he  has  been  ac- 
corded the  title  of  ''Mortgage  Lifter,"  *'The  Farmers'  Friend,"  etc. 
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Now  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  be  settiogf  mvself  up  as  kuowing  all 
about  swine,  but  will  simply  throw  out  a  few  hints  I  have  erained  from  ob- 
servation and  experience,  aud  if  anyone  is  profited  thereby  I  shall  be  amply 
repaid  for  my  time,  aud  the  object  of  this  paper  will  have  been  fully  realized. 

Now  I  take  it  for  p^ranted  that  every  farmer  raises  hogs,  but  of  course  all 
do  not  raise  thoroughbreds  nor  will  1  claim  they  ought  to.  But  if  you  are  to 
select  a  foundation  for  a  new  herd,  get  a  thoroughbred  foundation,  even  for 
pork  producing  purposes.  As  to  the  distinctive  breed,  it  is  entirely  out  o£ 
the  province  of  this  paper  to  advise.  The  improved  hogs  of  today  of  all 
breeds  are  valuable  converters  of  farm  products  into  ready  money,  so  1  would 
say  to  any  man,  select  the  breed  that  you  have  a  preference  for.  You  will 
do  better  by  them,  and  they  in  return  will  better  repay  you,  than  for  you  to 
select  a  breed  not  exactly  to  your  fancy. 

To  the  farmer  having  a  good  thrifty  class  of  grade  hogs,  my  advice  would 
be,  keep  on  grading,  select  your  males  each  year  from  the  same  breed,  don't 
scatter  your  forces  bv  using  a  Poland  China  one  season,  a  Chester  White  the 
next,  or  a  Jersey  JEted  the  next,  and  so  on,  for  that  is  mongrel  breeding,  and 
the  man  who  is  constantly  changing  from  one  sire  to  another  is  likely  to  be 
among  those  who  say  that  swine  breeding  does  not  give  commensurate  re- 
turns for  capital  invested  or  labor  involved. 

But  someone  may  ask  the  question,  and  honestly,  too,  does  not  such  cross- 
ing of  the  breeds  add  to  the  vitality  of  the  offspring? 

Gentlemen,  I  opine  not. 

The  successful  breeder  of  today  makes  a  specialty  of  one  breed,  and  he  be- 
comes familiar  with  the  best  strains  of  blood,  so  that  he  holds  in  the  recesses 
of  his  mind  the  knowledge  of  currents  of  blood  that  he  can  call  into  use  with 
a  degree  of  assurance  that  practically  amounts  to  a  certainty. 

Having  selected  the  breed  you  should  use  great  care  in  selecting  the  breed- 
ing animals.  Let  them  be  the  best  specimens  and  not  the  culls  or  those  that 
will  not  sell.  No  successful  breeder  aoes  or  can  sell  his  best  female  animals. 
They  are  worth  more  to  him  than  anyone  else,  especially  if  he  expects  to  re- 
main in  the  business.  Of  course  I  can  see  the  propriety  of  selling  some  of 
the  better  gilts  with  a  purpose  in  view  of  buying  elsewhere  their  equal,  so  as 
to  establish  new  families  or  lines  of  breeding.  This  may  be  well,  but  the  bbst 
and  most  profitable  animals  are  those  that  you  have  bred  and  raised  yourself 
and  know  their  ancestry. 

In  selecting  breeding  animals,  the  first  indispensable  requisite  of  a  good 
breeder  is  the  possession  of  a  good  constitution,  good  appetite,  good  assimil- 
ative powers,  good  digestion  and  inherited  good  health.  They  should  be  ani- 
mals of  good  growthy  disposition,  with  jgood  lungs  or  chest,  or,  in  the  par- 
lance of  the  experts,  good  heart  girth.  This  is  the  workshop  of  the  animal, 
and  when  you  find  a  good,  broad,  full  chest,  indicating  lots  of  room  for  lung 
development,  you  nearly  always  nnd  a  good  back,  good  loin,  strong  bone  and 
the  possession  of  good  health. 

The  females  for  breeding  should  be  roomy,  and,  if  you  will  pardon  the  ex- 
pression, of  a  motherly  form,  with  a  sprightly  movement,  and  a  good  api;>e- 
tite,  while  the  males  necessarily  will  be  more  masculine  in  their  characteris- 
tics, yet  I  would  have  them  correspond  in  general  make-up  and  style  as  nearly 
as  possible  for  the  two  sexes  to  be. 

This  brings  us  to  the  matter  of  mating  for  the  best  results.  If  there  is  any 
science  in  hog- raising,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  herein  it  lies.  If  there  is  any 
one  thing  figures  as  the  cause  of  much  of  the  disaster  and  loss  that  occurs  in 
our  business,  it  is  this  very  matter  of  mating.  Does  the  man  that  cares  little 
what  his  male  animals  are  make  a  success  of  swine  raising?  We  think  not. 
But  it  is  the  man  with  a  knowledge  of  the  currents  of  blood  that  his  animals 
possess,  and  with  a  practical  eye  notes  individual  characteristics,  thus  bring- 
ing together  harmonizing  forces,  that  makes  a  success. 

To  my  mind  some  very  erroneous  ideas  upon  mating  seem  to  exist.  It  is 
guite  a  general  practice,  advised,  too,  by  men  of  acknowledged  ability,  that 
in  mating  for  specific  results  like  the  correction  of  evil,  the  extremes  be  used. 
For  instance,  were  you  desiring  a  fine,  small  ear,  nicely  tipped,  etc.,  and 
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yoar  females  possessed  laxee,  flat  slabby  ears,  the  proper  qualification  in  the 
male  would  be  a  very  smalT,  straight  or  uprient  ear.  The  reason  being  that 
one  extreme  would  balance^  the  other,  and  they  apply  this  rule  to  correct  all 
defects  of  form  or  constitution.  Now  I  wish  to  take  exception  to  any  such 
theory  in  breedinf^.  The  possibility  is  irranted,  but  the  probability  denied. 
There  is  an  old  saw  that  says  "Like  begets  like."  I  hold  that  it  does.  If  so, 
then  the  profreny  may  take  after  the  sire,  or  they  may  possess  the  character- 
istics of  tne  dam,  or  pigs  in  the  same  litter  may  closely  resemble  both  parents. 
These  resemblances,  if  they  be  defects,  will  appear  in  the  second  generation 
with  added  stubbornness.  I  am  confident  of  the  opinion,  gentlemen,  that  we 
must  select  animals  of  the  same  general  make-up,  of  like  form  and  quality, 
if  we  would  produce  pigs  of  that  stamp.  The  laws  of  heredity  in  swme  are, 
I  contend,  different  from  the  laws  of  heredity  in  horses,  catne,  etc.  There 
are  strong  tendencies  to  marked  individuality  in  litters,  especially  if  the  litter 
be  the  outgrowth  of  antagonizing  extremes.  But  if  tne  animals  mated  pos- 
sess in  common  the  desired  points,  both  being  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ideal 
that  you  would  produce,  then  there  are  desirable  harmonizing  forces  at  work 
and  the  progeny  ought '  to  be  an  improvement.  This  a  vexed  Question,  and 
there  are  many  problems  that  might  oe  dtscussed  under  its  head,  but  I  must 
hasten  on. 

Omitting  the  care  of  the  male,  which  is  indeed  a  very  important  matter  that 
perhaps  you  will  discuss,  I  come  to  the  care  of  the  dam  during  that  very  criti- 
cal period  of  her  life,  pregnancy.  First,  she  should  have  good  shelter,  a^od 
bed,  and  plenty  of  room  for  exercise.  She  should  be  fed  liberally,  especially 
if  she 
her  too 
starved 

and  a  little  excess  of  fat  will  assist  much  in  repairing  the  wastes  of  her  sys- 
tem. The  dam's  food  should  contain  as  much  of  the  nitrogenous  elements  as 
is  possible — ^food  that  will  make  bone,  muscle  and  blood.  Some  corn  is  good^ 
but  an  exclusive  diet  of  corn  is  injurious.  When  it  has  been  necessary  for 
us  to  use  rather  more  com  than  was  desirable,  we  have  found  that  oil  cake 
meal  fed  in  conjunction  had  an  ameliorating  effect.    Oil  cake  meal  is  nitro- 

genous  and  supplies  those  elements  in  the  animal's  rations  very  similar  to 
lose  found  in  good  clover  pasture  in  June. 

Too  many  sows  in  too  close  (quarters  is  also  injurious  by  their  crowding  to- 
gether, and  the  vicious  disposition  of  the  bosses  that  are  in  every  herd  may 
cause  some  of  the  weaker  ones  to  be  injured.  Theoretically  we  would  coun- 
sel a  separate  pen  and  a  yard  for  each  dam  during  the  entire  gestation  period, 
but  in  practice  we  have  not  met  the  theory. 

I  am  opposed  to  a  bit  of  advice  that  you  will  find  in  nearly  every  paper  that 
you  will  find  upon  this  subject.  It  applies  to  those  who  allow  several  sows 
to  run  and  nest  together  during  the  winter,  and  you  will  at  once  conceive  the 
advice  of  the  giver  differing  only  in  the  limit  of  time.  We  are  told  to  shut 
up  our  dams  in  their  little  farrowing  pens,  say  from  eight  days  to  two  weeks 
previous  to  that  ordeal,  that  she  may  become  accustomed  to  her  surround- 
ings. I  am  opposed  to  this;  the  dam  needs  exercise  just  now  more  than  ever^ 
ana  to  confine  her  closely  she  frets  for  the  liberty  that  she  has  previously  en- 
joyed. Defer  this  confinement  until  the  very  nature  and  instinct  of  the  dam 
seeks  seclusion,  and  she  takes  to  the  changed  condition  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  no  other  animal.  I  know  of  no  other  animal  that  makes  her  own  bed.  It 
argues  strong  natural  instincts. 

Nature's  method  of  feeding  at  farrowing  is  par  excellent.  I  can  suggest 
no  improvement,  but  don't  forget  that  the  dam  needs  special  care.  She 
should  be  fed  nothing  scarcely  for  the  first  forty-eight  hours,  for  it's  a  criti- 
cal time  for  both  the  dam  ana  the  little  ones.  A  bran  slop  or  oatmeal  mixed 
with  dishwater  is  cooling  and  just  the  thing.  After  the  third  day  the  ration 
may  be  increased,  until  at  the  seventh  or  tenth  day  the  dam  may  be  put  upon 
full  feed. 

The  keynote  of  your  success  will  now  be  good  care  and  good  feed.  Another 
auxiliary  necessary  will  be  a  dry  bed,  for  a  damp,  cold  nest  is  the  prime 
cause  of  many  ailments  that  threaten  the  life  of  the  pigs.    The  houses  snonld 
—31  F 
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be  warm,  dry,  clean  and  thoronghly  ventilated,  and  the  sun  should  shine  into 
them  every  brigfht  day.  We  can  not  get  too  much  sunligfht  into  a  pis^house. 
It  is  death  to  the  disease  germ  and  life  to  the  pigs. 

Whole  milk,  nature's  most  perfect  food  for  the  growth  and  healthy  develop- 
ment of  young  animals,  should  be  our  food  stanoard  for  them  while  young, 
and  the  more  approximate  the  better  will  be  the  results.  This  ration  must  be 
80  formed  as  to  be  rich  in  muscle-forming  or  nitrogenous  elements,  for  it  has 
been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  the  bone  and  muscle  of  hogs  fed  on  mus- 
cle-forming or  protein  ration,  were  on  an  average  fifty  per  cent  stronger  and 
larger  than  those  fed  on  fat  and  heat  producing  foods,  rich  in  carbohydrates, . 
and  that  those  very  important  organs,  the  liver  and  kidneys,  were  much 
larger  in  the  protein-fed  hogs,  so  we  must  conclude  that  for  the  sake  of 
health  and  vigor  we  need  the  muscle- forming  rations.  To  stick  to  corn  and 
com  alone,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  is  the  height  of  folly. 

George  McKerrow  says  that  his  experience  has  taught  him  that  an  entire 
com  ration  soon  damages  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  the  main  secret  of  good 
feeding  is  to  get  the  animal,  when  intended  for  the  market,  to  eat  and  assim- 
ilate all  the  food  possible.  This  c2n  only  be  done  by  feeding  a  proper  amount 
of  a  balanced  ration,  for  if  we  feed  too  much  carbohydrates,  we  not  only  lose 
a  part  of  the  food,  but  overload  the  organs  with  useless  work. 

As  a  food  for  young  pigs,  we  have  found  a  mixed  ration  of  fifty  per  cent 
middlings,  twenty-five  per  cent  corn  meal,  fifteen  per  cent  bran  and  ten  per 
cent  oilmeal,  wet  up  to  a  creamy  consistency  and  fed  three  times  daily  in  such 
quantities  as  they  will  eat  up  clean  and  at  the  same  time  appear  to  be  satisfied, 
gives  us  the  best  results.  In  addition  to  this  a  few  whole  oats  on  a  clean 
plank  floor,  and  a  few  roots  ir  their  season,  make  valuable  adjuncts.  As  they 
grow  older  we  increase  the  corn  meal^  until  at  five  to  seven  months  old  fifty 
per  cent  com,  twenty-five  per  cent  middling^s,  fifteen  per  cent  bran  and  ten 

Ser  cent  oil  meal  form  their  rations.    Believing  that  a  nog's  stomach  needs  a 
brous  food  as  a  divisor  we  aim  to  give  them  pasture  in  summer  and  roots 
in  winter. 

You  may  question  the  profit  in  using  some  of  these  foods  and  ask,  ''Why 
do  you  feed  bran,  clover,  roots,  etc.f'  Because,  first,  they  act  as  a  divisor 
for  the  more  concentrated  foods,  and  allow  the  gastric  juices  a  better  chance 
of  permeating  the  whole  mass;  and,  second,  they  are  all  nitrogenous  foods. 

Again  ;$rou  may  ask,  "Why  buy  costly  oil  mealt"  Because,  first,  it  has  a 
highly  stimulating  effect  on  the  digestive  organs  and  the  whole  system  with- 
out any  re- action;  second,  it  is  one  of  the  best  nitrogenous  foods  that  we  can 
use. 

When  hogs  are  well  grown,  from  seven  to  ten  months  of  age,  they  will 
stand  heavy  corn  feed  for  one  or  two  months  and  lay  on  weight  quite  rapidly, 
but  even  then  they  will  do  better  if  fed  a  few  middlings  or  roots. 

Every  farmer  should  understand  the  laws  of  animal  growth;  it  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  animal  growth;  it  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  profitable  swine  breeding. 
A  great  deal  of  feed  is  wasted  annually  because  the  feeder  does  not  under- 
stand the  laws  of  animal  growth.  Pigs  for  pork  should  be  getting  there  every 
day  of  their  lives  or  you  are  not  getting  the  full  value  of  your  feed. 

I  want  to  quote  Prof.  Sanborn,  of  the  Missouri  Agriculture  College,  on  this 
point.  He  says:  "In  my  practice  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  not  feeding 
beyond  eight  months  of  age,"  As  an  illustration,  it  requires  nine  pounds  of 
milk  to  make  one  pound  of  growth  during  the  first  month.  The  next  month, 
twelve  pounds,  and  during  the  last  period  it  requires  fifteen  pounds  of  milk 
to  make  a  pound  of  growth.  I  will  make  thirty  pounds  of  pork  on  a  pig  two 
months  of  age,  for  a  nundred  pounds  of  corn,  where  I  could  not  make  twenty- 
five  pounds  on  one  a  month  older  than  that,  and  you  will  find  it  an  inevitable 
and  unerring  law  that  the  older  your  hog  grows  the  more  food  it  takes  to 
make  a  pound  of  growth.  I  mention  it  because  it  is  the  practice  in  the  west 
to  keep  your  shoats  over  and  make  pork  at  sixteen  months  of  age.  That 
which  is  on  the  last  eight  months  costs  you  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent  more 
than  in  the  first  eight  months.  Doubtless  some  of  you  have  read  this  before, 
but,  as  it  exactly  applies  to  this  time,  I  make  no  apology  for  this  clipping.  It 
might  be  well  to  add,  however,  that  the  rule  is  adapted  to  pork  producing 
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rather  than  the  best  treatment  for  breeding:  animals.  We  have  found  wood 
ashes,  charcoal,  salt  and  sulphur,  as  well  as  slack  coal,  to  be  relished  by  our 
hofcs,  and,  therefore,  believe  them  to  be  good  when  carefully  fed. 

The  comfort  of  the  animal,  however,  has  much  to  do  with  his  development, 
and,  to  be  comfortable,  I  repeat  he  must  have  clean,  dr^,  warm  and  well  ven- 
tilated quarters  to  rest  and  sleep  in.  To  have  this  comfort  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  an  expensive  hog;  house.  In  fact,  most  of  these  expensive  hog  houses 
are  acknowledged  by  their  owners  to  be  a  sad  disappointment.  A  number  of 
small,  movable  houses  suit  our  ideas  best  for  several  reasons,  among  which 
are,  first,  cost:  second,  they  can  be  moved  to  the  pasture  in  summer,  and, 
when  the  soil  from  one  yard  becomes  foul  from  tise,  they  can  be  easily  moved 
to  another;  third,  in  case  of  contagious  diseases  there  are  not  so  many  under 
one  roof.  There  are  many  plans  for  these  small  houses,  all  of  which  have 
their  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  one  that  suits  our  idea  best  is  made 
eight  feet  square  on  the  bottom,  with  roof  slanting  from  the  outside  of  the 
^oor  on  each  side  to  peak,  rear  and  front  boardea  up  with  door  in  center  of 
front.  The  pen  costs  less  than  six  dollars  when  comjpleted,  can  be  moved 
anywhere  on  a  stone  boat,  and  will  accommodate  anything  from  a  brood  sow 
•and  litter  to  six  and  eight  shoats. 

Start  with  a  small  herd  and  make  haste  slowly,  read  the  swine  periodicals 
regularlj,  observe  everything  sharply,  attend  to  all  the  little  details  carefully. 
«nd,  gaining  experience  as  you  proceed,  you  will  avoid  the  fate  of  the  man 
who  deludes  himself  with  the  idea  that  instead  of  raising  a  few  and  raising 
them  well  he  can  easily  raise  a  thousand  pigs  a  year. 

Now  in  closing  I  want  to  leave  you  with  this  thought,  that  swine  husbandr;^, 
like  any  other  industry,  must  have  the  rigbt  hand  at  the  helm  to  make  it 
profitable.  One  must  have  a  liking  for  it  and  make  it  a  study.  Blood  will 
tell  and  feed  will  tell.  One  person  may  take  a  herd  of  swine  and  make  them 
pay,  while  another  may  lose  by  the  operation.  The  shortest  rule  in  applica- 
tion is  to  breed  well,  feed  well,  and  then  sell  well.  There  is  profit  in  so  do- 
ing. There  is  loss  in  the  reverse.  If  you  can  not  bring  yourself  up  to  these 
requirements  do  not  go  into  the  businesss.  If  it  is  your  nature  to  begrudge 
your  animals  all  the  grain  they  can  eat,  as  being  that  much  less  to  sell,  don't 
raise  them  at  all.  But  on  the  other  hand  if  you  take  a  delight  in  vigorous, 
lusty,  young  life  with  its  keen  appetites,  if  their  comfort  is  a  pleasure  and  a 
delight  to  you,  if  their  dail^  growth  is  a  matter  of  close  interest,  you  will 
meet  with  attendant  success  in  swine  husbandry. 

You  have  here  at  your  hand  all  the  elements  of  success,  a  choice  of  the 
best  breeds  to  be  found  anywhere  on  this  planet,  and  a  range  of  food  un- 
equaled  anywhere  on  earth,  clover  and  timothy  of  the  sweetest  and  best 
quality  for  pasture,  and  to  put  the  finishing  touches  upon  them  you  have 
such  a  wealth  of  corn  that  we  hardly  know  what  disposal  to  make  of  it.  The 
raw  materials  are  all  about  you  in  bewildering  abundance.  So  it  depends 
upon  your  skill  and  industry,  to  so  use  them  as  to  produce  the  finest  bacon 
in  the  world,  in  quantities  which  shall  cause  our  treasuries  to  overflow  with 
riches.  On  the  farms  of  this  countrv  the  world  must  for  years  to  come  de- 
pend for  a  supply  of  this  essential  element  for  a  well  fed  people.  Our  own 
interest  and  a  world's  urge  us  to  do  our  best. 
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THE  ART  OP  LIVING  WITH  OTHERS. 
Bead  at  the  Will  County  institute  by  Mrs.  James  Milne,  Loekport. 

In  the  stady  of  this  subject  let  ns  divide  it  into  four  heads: 

Ist.  What  is  artt 

2d.  What  is  the  art  or  livingt 

3d.  Do  any  possess  the  art  of  livin^c  without  living  with  othersf 

4th.  Where  should  we  cultivate  the  art  of  living^  with  otherst 

1st.  What  is  artt  Webster  tells  us  that  '^Art  is  skill  in  jeininff  or  ftttinfl^; 
the  employment  of  means  to  accomplish  some  desired  end;  the  adaptation  of 
thiufi^s  m  the  natural  world  to  the  uses  of  life;  the  application  of  knowledge 
or  power  to  practical  purposes." 

The  arts  are  divided  into  useful,  mechanical,  industrial  and  liberal,  polite 
or  fine.  The  mechanical  arts  are  those  in  which  the  hands  and  body  are  more 
concerned  than  the  mind,  as  in  making  clothes  and  utensils.  These  arts  are 
called  trades.  The  liberal  or  fine  arts  are  those  in  which  the  mind  or 
imagination  is  chiefly  concerned,  as  poetry,  music  and  painting,  sculpturing, 
etc. 

These  are  all  very  beautiful  and  fascinating.  One  who  really  loves  his  art 
will  becomeperfectly  absorbed  and  devoted  to  it,  spending  his  entire  life  in 
its  study.  Take  for  example  the  painter.  He  spends  days  and  weeks  in  the 
study  and  reproduction  of  a  little  landscape,  perhaps,  or  a  figure,  the  model 
for  which  is  furnished  by  the  Great  Artist,  the  Creator,  in  all  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  that  nature  assumes. 

So  with  the  art  of  living.  If  we  would  make  a  success  of  this  art  we  must 
devote  our  lives  to  it,  and  take  tor  our  model  the  Great  Artist  and  Creator, 
following  the  example  of  Jesus  the  loWly  Nazarene. 

The  painter's  work  is  a  success  only  in  the  degree  that  he  follows  his 
model.  So  with  the  art  of  living.  We  make  a  success  of  it  only  in  the  de- 
gree that  we  follow  our  model  or  example. 

This  art  of  living  should  be  classed  with  the  fine  arts,  the  finest  of  them  all. 
What  is  more  beautiful  than  the  life  of  one  who  has  learned  this  art  and  w)pia 
lives  to  practice  itt 

But  2d.  What  is  this  art  of  livingt  Many  persons  live  who  do  not  possess 
or  know  of  any  art  in  it  at  all;  who  simply  float  with  the  current,  taking 
what  happens  to  fall  to  their  share,  idly  drifting  they  know  not  where.  Our 
definition  of  art  tells  us  that  it  is  skill  in  joining  or  fitting,  so  it  must  be  skill 
in  joining  and' fitting  the  circumstances  or  events  of  life  into  our  lives,  mak- 
ing them  work  out  for  us  the  most  possible  good  for  ourselves  and  others. 

D.  L.  Moody  and  St.  Augustine  are  examples  of  men  who  had  learned  the 
art  of  living,  and  although  Mr.  Moody  began  life  at  a  disadvantage^  having 
verv  little  early  education,  his  infiuence  will  last  for  years,  and  he  being  dead 
will  yet  speak  for  ages  through  his  influence  on  the  lives  of  others,  his  DOok» 
and  the  educational  institutions  he  was  instrumental  in  building.  These  are 
memorials  of  greater  value  than  monuments  of  granite  though  eyer  so  lofty 
and  magnificent. 
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Lord  Byron  is  an  example  of  a  misspent  life.  With  all  the  crand  possibil- 
ities of  his  intellect  and  his  wonderful  e^enius,  he  achieved  so  little  of  actual 
value  when  he  could  have  done  so  much. 

3d.  Do  any  possess  the  art  of  living  without  living  with  otherst  In  the 
diurk  ages  'twas  thought  that  the  very  best  life  to  live  was  to  hide  away  from 
temptation  and  sin  m  some  monastery  or  convent,  or  to  seek  the  hermit's 
life  m  the  seclusion  of  the  forest,  or  on  the  mountain  side  where  one  could 
be  alone  with  nature  and  with  GK>d.  But  now  we  are  coming  to  understand 
that  our  Creator  placed  us  here  not  only  to  get  the  best  for  ourselves,  but 
also  for  others,  and  he  who  lives  only  for  self  can  not  know  the  art  of  living  in 
its  truest  and  best  form.  But  one  may  live  in  a  large  family  of  brothers  and 
sisters  and  still  live  simply  and  wholly^  for  self.  Such  an  one  knows  nothing 
of  the  art  of  living.  We  must  live  with  and  for  others,  spend  and  be  spent 
for  them,  bear  with  them  and  forbear. 

What  is  the  story  about  the  three  bearsf  I  don't  mean  our  childhood's 
story  about  the  great  big  bear  and  the  middle  sized  bear  and  the  little  wee 
bear,  but  the  one  about  the  husband  and  wife  who  had  trouble  to  get  along 
comfortably  together.  It  was  something  like  this:  He  had  to  bear  a  great 
deal  from  her.  She  had  to  bear  much  more  from  him,  and  they  both  had  to 
forbear,  so  by  bearing  and  forbearing  they  lived  peaceably  together  ever  after. 

I  believe  there  are  some  people  with  whom  it  is  impossible  to  live  at  peace, 
but  these  are  rare.  Paul  says,  '^as  much  as  lieth  in  vou  live  peaceablv  with 
all  men."  If  we  remember  the  gelden  rule— do  to  otners  as  you  would  have 
them  do  to  you — there  are  very  tew  with  whom  we  can  not  Ifve  at  peace. 

4th.    Where  should  we  cultivate  the  art  of  living  with  others? 

1st.    In  the  family. 

2d.    With  neighbors  and  friends. 

3d.    In  all  business  matters. 

1st.  In  the  family.  What  can  the  father  dot  He  must  be  cheerful,  leav- 
ing all  gloom  outside;  helpful,  not  only  with  his  money  but  his  time;  and 
thou||[htful  as  to  what  more  he  can  do.  He  should  maintain  a  family  altar, 
teachmg  the  children  by  example  and  precept  to  look  to  the  Father  of  us  all 
for  guidance  and  hell)  in  all  the  little  details  of  life.  He  should  manifest  his 
affection  for  his  wife  rn  delicate  attention,  caring  for  her  comfort  and  happi- 
ness as  thoughtfully  as  when  a  bovish  lover  ha  courted  her  in  her  girlhood's 
home.  Giving  her  his  entire  confidence,  discussing  freely  and  kindly  busi- 
ness and  family  matters.  If  entire  sympathy  ana  confidence  is  maintained 
between  husband  and  wife  she  wrll  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  household 
expenses  within  proper  limits. 

The  father  will  be  careful  to  provide  entertaining  and  instructive  reading 
and  amusement  for  the  children,  especially  the  boys,  making  home  a  happy 
remembrance. 

2.  What  can  the  wife  and  mother  do  to  cultivate  this  art  of  living  in  tho 
home?  She  should  always  be  neat  in  dress  and  housekeeping.  She  should 
always  show  refinement  and  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  temper.  She 
should  greet  her  husband  with  a  smile  and  have  the  meals  well  cooked  and 
served  promptly,  and  make  his  home  the  brightest  spot  on  earth. 

''When  Mr.  Disraeli  retired  from  the  premiership  he  was  offered  a  place 
among  the  hereditary  aristocracy  with  the  title  of  earl.  He  declined  it  with 
the  intimation  that  ir  there  were  any  reward  thought  to  be  deserved  he  wished 
it  conferred  upon  his  wife,  to  whom  he  attributed  all  his  success.  On  the  day  he 
retired  from  power  his  wife  took  her  place  among  the  noble  ladies  of  England 
by  the  title  of  'Viscountess  of  Beacousfield.'  " 

An  old  author  says  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  a  wife:  "A  good  wife 
should  be  like  three  things,  which  three  things  she  should  not  be  like. 

"1st.  She  should  be  like  a  snail  to  keep  within  her  own  house,  but  she 
should  not  be  like  a  snail,  to  carry  all  she  has  upon  her  back. 

"2nd.  She  should  be  like  an  echo  to  speak  when  she  is  spoken  to,  but  she 
should  not  be  like  an  echo — always  to  have  the  last  word. 
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"3rd.  She  should  be  like  a  town  clock,  always  to  keep  time  and  reRularity, 
but  she  should  uot  be  like  a  town  clock— speak  so  loud  that  all  the  town  may 
hear  her." 

To  help  her  children  to  understand  the  art  of  living,  she  should  keep  their 
confidence  by  always  being  interested  in  everything  they  have  to  tell  her, 
and  so  encourage  them  to  come  to  her  with  everything  that  interests  them. 
A  busy  mother  of  my  acquaintance  finds  time  to  spend  an  occasional  after- 
noon on  the  ice,  skatmg  with  her  only  son.  Thislson  as  he  grows  into  man- 
hood will  appreciate  the  fact  that  she  did  it  only  for  his  sake,  and  they  will 
grow  more  companionable  as  the  years  go  by. 

The  mother  should  pray  with  and  for  her  children  and  be  faithful  in  in- 
struction and  correction.  She  should  help  them  when  necessary  with  their 
studies  and  should  make  them  feel  that  they  have  the  best  mother  in  all  the 
world. 

"The  inflaence  of  the  mother  on  the  child  is  generally  marked.  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  mother  was  a  superior  woman,   well  educated  and  a  great  lover  of 


poetry  and  painting.  Byron's  mother  was  proud,  ill  tempered  and  violent. 
The  mother  of  Napoleon  was  noted  for  her  beauty  and  energy.  Lord 
Beacon's  mother  was  a  woman  of  superior  mind  and  deep  piety.    The  mother 


of  Nero  was  a  murderess.  The  mother  of  Washington  was  pious,  pure  and 
true.  The  mother  of  Patrick  Henry  was  marked  by  superior  conversational 
powers.  The  mother  of  John  Wesley  was  remarkable  for  her  intelligence, 
niety  and  executive  ability,  so  that  she  has  been  called  the  mother  of 
Methodism." 

How  should  we  practice  the  art  of  living  with  neighbors  and  friendsT 
Manifest  an  interest  in  them  and  let  them  know  that  we  value  their  friend- 
ship by  going  to  see  them  often  and  in  case  of  misfortune  lending  a 
helping  hand.  Keeping  your  fences  in  good  repair,  that  your  cattle,  pigs, 
chickens,  etc.,  may  not  trespass  into  your  neighbor's  newly  planted  garden, 
as  he  may  be  tempted  to  do  as  an  old  farmer  I  once  knew,  who,  after  re- 
peated complaints  to  his  neighbor  about  his  chickens  which  would  not  stay 
at  home,  finally  threw  a  sticK  at  a  small  fiock  of  them,  maiming  one.  This 
lame  chicken  he  killed  and  dressed  and  sent  as  a  present  to  his  pastor.  All 
such  incentives  to  a  quarrel  should  of  course  be  avoided,  and  cultivate  a 
feeling  of  neighborly  kindness  and  love. 

The  art  of  living  with  others  in  business  relations  should  be  cultivated  as 
carefully  as  between  neighbors  and  in  the  family.  David  Harum  thought 
that  "in  a  boss  trade  you  should  do  to  the  other  feller  as  he  would  like  to  do 
to  you  and  do  it  fust."  But  this  principle  would  hardly  tend  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  love  or  help  us  toward  the  true  art  of  living.  In  all  business  rela- 
tions we  should  expect  and  demand  in  selling  an  article  what  it  is  really 
worth,  but  never  take  a  cent  more  of  value  than  it  is  honestly  worth, 
horses  included.  In  short,  if  we  adopt  the  golden  rule  in  all  our  intercourse 
with  our  f ellowmen  we  will  solve— the  art  of  living  with  others. 

OUR  CHILDREN— THBIR  TRAINING. 

Read  at  the  Twelfth  District  Institute,  hy  Miss  Cora  B.  Haldredge,  Plainfleld. 

My  subject  is  of  most  liberal  proportions  and  rightly  so,  as  it  is  second  to 
none  in  importance.  It  is  as  a  solid  in  dimensions.  In  length  it  sweeps  on 
into  eternity,  its  breadth  includes  every  child  of  every  race,  color  or  condi- 
tion of  life  and  in  altitude  it  reaches  the  throne  of  heaven  and  touched  the 
heart  of  the  Father  to  the  end  that  He  sent  to  us  His  well  beloved  Son,  the 
Christ  child. 

0,  fathers  and  mothers,  as  you  look  into  the  faces  of  those  little  ones,  so 
dear  to  you,  do  you  ever  think  of  the  words  of  the  Master  as  He  gathered  the 
children  to  Him  and  said,  **0f  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven?"  What  did 
He  mean,  dear  friendst  If  the  words  have  no  significance  for  us  is  it  not 
time  we  were  searching  for  the  truth  in  themt  The  Great  Teacher  spoke  no 
meaningless  word^.     Do  not  ask  me  their  full  meaning,  for  I  do  not  know; 
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yet  they  are  very  saggestive  to  me.  I  remember  that  **He  who  doeth  the 
will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine/'  and  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  this, 
like  many  mysteries,  is  revealed,  step  by  step,  to  those  who  search. 

It  is  easily  understood  that  such  a  subject  as  mine  can  not  be  treated  in  its 
entirety  in  one  paper,  so  I  have  selected  but  one  line  of  thought  and  shall  be 
able  to  make  but  a  few  suggestions  along  that  line,  leaving  you  to  fill  in,  and 
round  out  the  lacks. 

Who  are  our  children,  who  is  responsible  for  them,  and  what  is  most  im- 

Sortant  in  our  relation  to  themf  To  the  first  of  these  questions  I  answer — 
>ur  children  are  all  those  upon  this  broad  earth  today,  together  with  those 
who  shall  come  upon  it  during;  the  years  of  our  activitv  here.  Who  are  re- 
sponsible! Each  and  every  individual  that  has  reached  years  of  discretion, 
and  the  mobt  important  phase  of  our  relation  to  the  children  is  their  training. 
I  repeat — training  is  the  most  important  thing  for  the  child.  0  that  I  had 
the  voice  of  the  wind,  that  I  might  whisper  it  to  you  with  every  breath  of  air 
that  you  let  into  your  homes;  shout  it  into  your  ears  in  the  gale,  or  sigh  it 
in  the  soug^hing  of  the  trees.  But  this  is  unnecessary.  All  nature  speaks  of 
it  to  us.  vVe  have  but  to  listen  if  we  would  hear.  Some  have  done  so  and 
have  translated  the  messages  for  us.  *'As  the  twig  is  bent  so  the  tree  in- 
clines," is  one;  **As  the  sowing  so  will  be  the  harvest,"  is  another.  The 
word  train  comes  from  the  Latin  traho,  meaning  to  draw  out;  and  what  do 
we  strive  to  do  vear  after  year  with  flocks,  herds  and  crops  but  to  draw  out 
and  develop  the  best,  that  perfection  may  be  reachedf  As  the  cultivation,  so 
the  fruitage;  as  the  care  expended,  so  the  excellence  of  harvest.  But,  I  think 
I  hear  some  one  object,  other  things  besides  cultivation  enter  into  the  harvest 
results.  Undoubtedly.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  causes  that  pro- 
duce a  given  effect,  for  as  it  is  true  that  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  uni- 
verse attracts  every  other  particle,  so  it  is  true  that  everything  is  causal  in 
Sroducing  effects.  We  are  concerned  with  those  most  evident  and  most  in- 
uential. 

In  this  rich  middle  country  where  the  most  precious  gold  is  not  mined  but 
is  produced  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun  by  some  strange  alchemy  of  nature, 
who  can  say  that  care  and  cultivation  are  not  the  most  effective  means  to  an 
endt  To  be  sure  drouths,  floods  and  frosts  play  their  part,  but  ever  since 
Hiawatha  struggled  for  the  saving  of  his  people,  the  child  of  the  corn,  Mon- 
damin,  has  been  the  object  of  painstaking  care. 

If  cultivation  is  so  important  in  these  things  it  is  infinitel]^  more  so  in  the 
case  of  our  children,  and  so,  I  reiterate,  training  is  the  most  important  phase 
of  our  relation  to  the  children.  Training  will  overcome  lacks  in  character, 
morals  and  body.  Training  will  do  more  thon  high  birth,  blue  blood,  aristo- 
cratic progenitors,  a  fine  family  tree  or  the  magnificent  bequest  of  bonded 
aristocrats.  We  boast  that  in  free  America  we  have  no  aristocracy  of  blood, 
therefore  no  aristocracy.  We  deceive  ourselves.  We  have  one,  and  that  not 
to  be  proud  of— an  aristocracy  of  money.  How  anxious  we  are  to  have  our 
names  on  this  peerage  record.  How  we  pinch  and  starve  intellect  and 
spirit,  push  aside  and  crush  down  others,  even  our  children,  that  we  may 
leave  them  somewhat  of  a  legacy.  The  ridiculous  and  pittifnl  spectacle  pre- 
sented reminds  one  of  Mrs.  U^leggin  **MiIl  on  the  Flof^s,"  whose  sole  aim  and 
highest  ambition  was  to  leave,  at  her  death,  more  money  than  people  had  any 
idea  she  possessed.  Heaven  speed  the  day  when  with  clearer,  truer  vision, 
we  shall  appreciate  the  things  that  are  wortn  while  and  seek  to  bequeath  our 
children,  not  hoards  of  money,  which  may  be  their  ruiu,  but  a  blessed  dual 
heritage  from  father  and  mother,  of  good  morals,  pure  characters  and  the  in- 
fluence of  earnest  lives.  Blood  islbetter  than  money  if  it  be  of  a  rich,  health- 
ful quality,  feeding  sturdy  muscles,  and  clear,  keen,  active  brains. 

Let  us  consider  the  training  of  the  child  in  relation  to  the  school,  the  home 
and  the  world  at  large.  How  much  do  people  in  general  know,  by  actual  in- 
yestigation,  of  the  system  of  training  carried  on  in  our  public  schoolsf  Is 
not  the  knowledge  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  room  based  upon  reports 
brought  home  by  the  little  onesf  In  what  other  matter  is  the  child^s  concep- 
tions accepted  as  reliable f  Visit  the  schools  and  learn  for  yourselves  the 
ooadition  of  the  rooms  in  which  your  children  are  compelled  to  sit  for  five  to 
six  hours  per  day,  five  days  in  the  week,  nine  months  in  the  year.    A  child's 
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surroandings  have  maoh  weight  in  his  training,  and  what  comes  more  closely 
to  him  than  the  walls,  desk  and  floor  of  his  school  room.  Qaiet  toned,  ar- 
tistically papered  walls,  hnng  with  prints  of  good  pictures,  will  do  more  than 
can  be  estimated  in  subduing  the  rough  element  in  schools.  I  once  had  in  my 
school  a  little  girl  whom  I  considered  almost  unmanageable  at  flrst,  but 
whose  keynote  1  touched  through  the  influence  of  RapnaePs  Sistine  Ma- 
donna. At  first  she  thought  of  the  picture  only  as  that  of  a  **dear,  sweet, 
cute  little  baby,"  to  use  her  words,  but  when  I  told  her  that  that  baby  was 
the  little  Christ  child  who  was  gentle,  kind,  loving  and  obedient,  and  who, 
when  he  grew  to  be  a  man,  loved  little  cnildren  and  taught  others  to  love 
them,  her  love  for  the  beautiful  picture  was  increased  and  its  effect  upon  her 
character  was  marked.  Though  she  was  by  far  the  noisitst,  roughest  child 
in  the  school,  boys  not  excepted^  that  picture  had  the  power  to  hold  her  en- 
tranced for  remarkably  long  periods. 

Pretty  paper  is  not  expensive,  and  good  prints  of  the  most  famous  pictures 
can  be  had  at  one  cent  each.  Some  one  has  truthfully  said,  '*Beauty  is  not 
expensive."  Artistic  effects  are  not  dependent  upon  costly  furnishings  but 
upon  blending  of  lights  and  shades.  How  is  the  school  room  heatedf  Don't ' 
expect  any  teacher  to  be  able  to  properly  train  your  child  when  the  child  him- 
self is  battling  with  chills  and  goose-flesh.  Not  two  months  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  little  friend  who  attends  a  country  school  in  this  our  beloved 
Will  county,  in  which  he  stated,  with  child-like  directness,  **The  grate  in  the  . 
stove  is  broken  and  the  cobs  fall  through,  and  teacher  gets  mad."  I  don't 
blame  the  teacher  one  bit.    There  is  such  a  thing  as  righteous  indignation. 

Interest  your  children  in  their  school  work  by  talking  with  them  about  it. 
Have  them  bring  their  work  home  occasionally,  praise  them  when  they  do 
well,  and  urge  them  to  try  to  improve.  Impress  upon  their  minds  the  fact 
that  it  is  faithful  work  done  every  day  that  counts.  Advise  them  to  make 
good  use  of  their  minutes  in  school  that  they  may  better  enjoy  their  play 
time.  Lead  them  to  see  that  it  is  robbery  to  deprive  others  of  their  time  by 
attracting  their  attention,  talking  to  them,  or  in  any  way  disturbing  them. 
Children  should  be  led  to  think  of  themselves  in  the  school  as  individuals  of 
a  community  the  rights  of  whose  members  they  must  respect  and  whose  laws 
they  must  regard.     Naturally  they  will  look  to  you  as  models  in  this. 

Teach  them  by  precept  the  course  of  right  action.  With  the  tiny  tots  ti^ 
such  expressions  of  thought  as  ''Try,  try  again;"  "He  who  always  does  his 
best,  ills  best  will  better  grow;"  'Do  your  best,  your  very  best,  and  do  it  all 
the  time;"  "Hearts,  like  doors,  will  ope'  with  ease  to  very,  very  little  keys; 
and  don't  forget  that  they  are  these:  I  thank  you,  sir;  and,  if  you  please." 
When  a  little  older,  such  as:  "Life  is  not  so  short  but  there  is  always  time 
for  courtesy;"  "He  that  conquers  himself  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city."  Longfellow's  Hymn  of  Life  is  replete  with  inspiration,  and  J.  A. 
Holland's  Gradatum,  "Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound;  but  we 
build  a  ladder  by  which  we  rise  from  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 
and  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round,"  is  ooth  instructive  and  encour- 
aging. 

If  I  were  sending  a  boy  to  school  for  the  first  time  I  should  talk  to  him  on 
thiswise:  "Always  remember,  son,  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  mother  ex- 
pects you  to  be  brave  and  honorable,  no  matter  how  hard  it  be.  Never  let 
me  need  to  be  ashamed  of  you.  Do  your  best  and  see  in  how  many  ways  you 
can  be  teacher's  helper."  There  would  be  little  danger  of  his  becoming  a 
goody  goody  child.  Lead  the  child  to  do  his  very  best,  recognize  his  efforts 
and  successes,  but  do  not  let  him  think  of  them  as  an  end  in  themselves.  En- 
courage him  to  do  the  best,  be  the  best,  learn  all  possible,  but  to  what  endt 
Not  merely  that  he  may  stand  out  prominently  before  all  others,  but  that  he 
may  be  the  better  fitted  to  benefit  his  fellows.  Implant  this  idea  firmly  in 
the  heart  of  your  baby  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  grasp  ideas  of  life,  and  wnen 
your  hairs  are  gray  he  will  not  dishonor  them. 

In  regard  to  the  home  training,  many  conditions  obtain,  identical  with 
those  of  the  school  life,  for  all  is  life  and  not  a  preparation  for  it. 
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The  most  important  part  of  home  traiDinff  is  the  teaohing  of  obedience. 
This  should  beg[in  in  infancy,  and  is  established  in  resfularity  of  habits.  As 
soon  as  a  child  is  old  enoagh  to  have  a  desire  for  anything  he  is  old  enough 
to  have  that  desire  trained  along  right  lines,  and  that,  for  him,  is  obedience. 
I  believe  in  telling  children  why  they  should  do  so  and  so.  We  want  them  to 
•do  only  what  is  for  the  best,  and  in  explaining  to  them  why  we  are  teachinflr 
them  to  mark  out  lines  of  conduct  for  themselves  in  times  when  they  shall 
have  no  superior  wisdom  to  counsel  and  sruide  them.  There  are  times  wnen 
unquestioning  obedience  is  necessarv,  and  the  child  must  be  taught  this,  but 
if  he  remembers  that  jour  commands  have  ever  been  wise  and  just  he  will  at 
«uch  times  have  implicit  faith  and  be  more  apt  to  yield  readily.  Would  I 
punisht  Yes;  as  a  means  of  correction,  however,  and  not  for  revenge  or 
because  I  felt  crosswise  and  needed  a  vent  for  my  spite.  Never  punish  in 
■anger,  but  when  anger  is  cooled  if  punishment  be  needed  do  not  shirk  your 
•duty,  though  it  be  a  hard  one.  Studj  what  will  best  fit  the  case  and  the 
n  :>h:  child's  attitude  in  the  act  of  disobedience,  for  I  repeat,  it  is  for  correction 
r^zzL'^-  only  that  we  should  punish.  No  specific  rules  can  be  laid  down,  as  no  two 
irz^z'^z  children  are  alike  in  disposition.  Study  your  child.  Inflict  corporal  punish - 
r  ri-  ''■It  ment  as  a  last  resort  for  it  is  better  to  hurt  the  flesh  than  to  let  the  character 
-:zj-.rs:  become  distorted  and  deformed.  There  are  laws  moral  and  physical  to  be 
T-  ^zjt  •obeyed  as  well  as  civil  laws.  If  a  child  over  eat,  if  he  touch  the  heated  stove, 
r^.<2.«:7  grasp  the  bright  flame  or  glittering  sharp  edged  tool  he  suffers  bodily  dis- 
^->.fy&  v  •comfort  in  consequence.  If  he  persists  in  telling  what  is  not  true  retribution 
±^gii  -comes  in  the  form  of  disbelief  on  the  part  of  his  companions.  Later  in  life, 
'm::^.3'  ^^  ^^  takes  What  does  not  rightfully  belong  to  him,  distrust  is  his  recompense 
and  he  may  be  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  for  thus  saith  the  law,  and 
'^^^'l  he  has  not  learned  to  obey.  By  all  means  let  obedience  be  the  first  lesson 
:  via'^^  for  our  reform  schools,  work  houses,  jails,  penitentiaries,  and  dens  of 
-<>:  lis:  3  wretchedness  are  filled  with  individuals  who  never  learned  to  obey.  Be 
>•  -^-^^  gentle,  but  firm  as  the  everlasting  hills.  Do  not  let  your  better  judgment  be 
]iTy^^  overruled  because  the  child  longs  to  follow  its  own  sweet  will,  or  because 
rv?  jcR  !J  ^ou  are  in  too  much  haste  or  are  too  indolent  to  give  necessary  instruction  or 
icrnr^-  impart  correction.  I  said  to  a  doting  grandfather:  *'You  should  not  allow 
i:fwi^^  that  beautiful  child  to  do  as  she  does.  Yon  will  spoil  her.  Teach  her  to 
trepesfifj  obey."  **0h,"  he  replied,  **I  can't  bear  to  cross  her.  She  is  so  cunning 
ijiiijdeii:^*  AQd  go  oute  in  getting  her  own  waj."  '*Jdnppose  she  cried  for  your  razor 
f^^r  because  it  is  bright  and  she  imagines  it  will  make  a  pleasing  toy;  will  you 
Sefidiiif  give  it  to  her t"  ''Of  course  not!"  was  the  indignant  response;  '4  would 
^^0         not  let  her  injure  herself."    Well,  the  cases  are  paralell. 

Terr.Tt!^-'  Train  yomr  children  to  love  their  home,  to  desire  it  above  all  other  places, 

rini-'.'^  and  to  help  in  the  care  of  it.    To  insure  this  make  home  as  attractive  as  pos- 

ortiis^^t*  sible.    Books,  pictures  and  music  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  children  are  more 

tiufltf^'  to  be  desired  than  upholstered  furniture  in  the  parlor  or  grand  coUectious  of 

jss^^*  silver  and  china  in  the  dining  room. 

^  ^  I  ^^^®  ^^^  ^'  ^  woman  who  explained  with  an  air  of  triumph  and  visible 

roQrw'  pride  to  the  visitor  she  conducted  into  the  unused,  darkened  parlor,  that  she 
had  saved  and  scrimped  for  years  and  had  at  last  been  able  to  purchase  that 
.which  she  most  coveted — ^a  orussels  carpet.    It  was  a  gorgeous  affair  of 

j^iijii''  hideous  pattern  and  colors  that  would    not  allow  of  an  acquaintance  with 

j2ii,i^j^  sunlight,  but  it  was  as  good  or  better  than  any  of  the  neighbors  owned  and 

If  jy.  y  cost  a  good  round  price.    Not  a  book  nor  a  paper  was  found  in  the  house 

^f itf'  And  the  children  dared  do  little  more  than  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  that 

,^-^'^  carpet.    Make  the  children  feel  they  have  a  part  in  the  home  and  are   not 

^s  merely  tolerated  because  they  can  not  be  gotten  rid  of.    On  the  other  hand 

.  .1^  do  not  make  idols  of  them  and  slaves  of  yourself ^  but  be  co-workers.    Let 

1^.-1)  there  be  a  wise  division  of  labor  and  hold  each  child  responsible  for  his  or 

A^:i'  her  duties.    This  training  to  responsibility  should  be  begun  early.      As  soon 

■'^i  as  a  child  can  move  about  he  is  old  enough  to  pick  up  the  scattered  toys. 

'  h^  He  will  soon  learn  that  it  is  his  work,  that  he  is  expected  to  do  it,  and  that  in 
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doing  it  he  is  doing  his  own  work,  not  that  belonging  to  some  one  else.  If 
necessary  let  him  see  his  favorite  toy  stepped  upon,  crushed  and  swept 
away  because  of  his  neglect.    Do  not  let  him  have  the  fragments  lest  he  find 
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them  so  allurinjc  he  will  wish  for  more,  and  you  be  thwarted  in  your  purpose. 
The  principal  of  a  school  in  this  State  has  said  it  would  be  of  ^reat  value  to 
the  child  in  his  life  at  school  if  the  habit  of  responsibility  were  well  estab- 
lished before  entering:  school. 

Lead  the  children  to  acquire  habits  of  temperance  in  diet,  cleanline8s,neat- 
ness,  accuracy  and  precision.  Teach  them  to  be  noble,  magnanimous,  frank, 
honest,  dilifj^ent,  kind-hearted,  gentle,  just,  careful  not  to  give  pain,  apt  in 
aiding  the  weak.  Train  them  to  be  courteous.  Too  often  customs  of  polite- 
ness are  considered  affectations  of  manner.  This  can  be  true  only  when  it  is 
something  put  on  for  the  moment,  not  inbred  in  the  nature.  Horace  Mann 
assures  us  that  *'life  is  not  so  short  but  there  is  always  time  for  courtesy.'^ 
It  is  possible  to  exist  without  any  of  the  pleasantness  of  life,  but  *'it  is  not  all 
of  life  to  live."  There  is  more  in  living  than  merely  sustaining  an  existence, 
and  little  acts  of  kindness  are  gleams  of  sunshine  along  the  way. 

Plant  in  the  young  minds  a  thorough  respect  for  old  age.  It  is  most  dis- 
tressing to  witness  the  uppish  manner  in  which  some  of  our  **  Young 
Americans"  treat  their  elders.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  find  it  too  much  oi 
a  strain  upon  their  dignity  to  attach  the  prefix  Mr.  or  Mrs.  to  the  names 
of  gray  haired  friends,  and  as  for  accepting  their  opinions — such  a  thing  is 
not  to  be  considered. 

Let  us  cast  aside  the  antiquated  idea  that  the  boys  must  pass  through  a 
period  of  wildness;  that  they  must  *'sow  wild  oats"  or  be  fools.  It  is  not 
considered  necessary  that  a  young  colt  be  fed  on  musty  hay,  washed  down 
with  stagnant  water,  in  order  to  make  a  valuable  horse  of  him.  Let  the  dogs 
chase  him  in  the  field  till  he  runs  wildly  into  the  barbed  wire  fence,  making 
beautiful  tracings  on  his  glossy  sides.  Leave  the  keen  edged,  sharp  tinea 
implements  on  the  ground  and  encourage  him  to  prance  around  among  them. 
What  matter  if  he  does  run  a  pitchfork  tine  into  his  leg  or  knock  out  an  eyet 
He  is  gaining  valuable  experience  that  will  make  a  fine,  useful,  high  priced 
animal  of  him.  No!  Yovl  couldn't  sell  him  to  an  Italian  fruit  vender.  Be 
as  sensible  with  the  boys  as  with  the  colts.  Be  more  cautious. 
When  a  colt  gets  hurt  once  he  tries  to  keep  from  a  second  acci- 
dent. All  boys  are  not  wise  enough  for  that;  they  don't  all  have  horse 
sense. 

The  foundation  for  relationships  outside  the  home  must  be  laid  in  the  home 
itself.    That  which  is  habitual  at  home  is  sure  to  be  in  evidence  abroad. 

Finally,  oh  mothers,  teach  your  daughters  the  mystery  of  their  being. 
Fathers,  instruct  your  sons  concerning  the  meaning  of  their  manhood.  Do 
this  yourselves,  I  oeg  of  you.  Do  not  leave  your  helpless,  innocent  ones  to 
get  aistorted,  monstrous  ideas  from  low  minded  individuals  who  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  so  fill  their  pure  minds  with  all  manner  of  vileness  that  they  become 
seething  pools  of  filth,  and  it  is  a  marvel  that  the  manner  of  life  is  as  correct 
as  it  is. 

We  do  not  expect  a  clear  stream  from  a  muddy  source.  So  much  of  the 
physical  influences  the  moral  natare  at  different  periods  of  the  child's  devel- 
opment, that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  physicians  are  somewhat  remiss  in 
their  duty  as  instructors.  They  may  declare  it  is  not  in  their  province  to 
deal  with  morals.  How  then,  are  they  to  do  nothing  but  serve  pellets,  mix 
doses  and  saw  bonest  No!  Questions  of  moral  cleanliness  can  not  all  be 
loaded  upon  the  shoulders  of  preachers,  teachers  and  philosophers.  The 
physicians  must  aid  in  their  solution  and  when  they  begin  to  instruct  parents 
m  regard  to  proper  care  of  budding  manhood  and  womanhood,  then  will  be 
done  away  in  a  great  measure,  the  experiences  with  our  youths  that  shock 
and  horrify  the  teachers,  sadden  the  mother,  and  make  the  disgusted  father 
wonder  where  in  the  name  of  all  his  ancestors  his  child  got  such  low  tenden- 
cies. Don't  blame  the  poor  child.  Use  the  ounce  of  prevention.  Teach  and 
train.  Have  I  made  the  training  of  children  appear  a  great  responsibilityt 
Well  and  good.  So  it  is,  and  none  of  us  have  any  right  to  shirk  our  share  m 
it«  but  should  bring  all  natural  and  acquired  powers  into  use  in  the  discharge 
of  the  same.    To  be  sure  the  burden  lies  heaviest  upon  the  parents,  but  that 
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does  not  absolve  the  rest  of  us.  The  time  is  coining — is  even  now  at  hand — 
when  only  those  thoroaghly  equipped  can  expect  to  prevail  in  lifers  arena. 
Let  us  say  with  Bishop  Mallafieu:  **Take  good  care  of  the  children. 
Everything  most  depends  upon  the  children." 

MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  LIFE. 

Read  at  the  Will  County  Institute  hy  Mrs.  John  Van  Horn,  Plainfleld. 

In  accepting  the  honor  conferred  upon  us  by  your  respected  committee,  to 
prepare  a  paper  for  this  Institute,  we  feel  that  imperfect  as  our  efforts  may 
prove  no  apology  is  necessary,  for  all  are  aware  of  our  limited  knowledge 
and  experience  in  an  enterprise  of  this  kind. 

However  lofty  our  aspirations  mav  be  we  can  never  hope  to  reach  even  a 
starting  point  of  eminence  gained  By  a  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  a  Frances 
Willard  and  a  host  of  others,  but  in  this  great  field  of  life  there  is  something 
for   everyone  to   do.    And  having  always  before  us  the  example  of  the  un- 

? profitable  servant  who  hid  his  talent  in  a  napkin,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  put 
orth  our  best  efforts  and  strive  to  fill  the  place  allotted  us. 

The  subject  given  to  present  to  you  this  afternoon,  '^Making  the  Most  of 
Life,"  is  a  broad  and  grand  subject,  calling  forth  many  thoughts  and  doubt- 
less a  great  diversity  of  opinions.  Some  will  say  to  amass  a  large  fortune, 
that  he  may  indulge  in  every  luxury,  gratify  every  pleasure,  control  certain 
lines  of  business  and  be  known  throughout  the  world  as  a  man  of  great 
wealth  and  influence,  would  be  making  the  most  of  life. 

Others  will  say  a  gay  and  merry  life  with  little  or  no  care,  with  just  enough 
to  be  comfortable,  and  no  thought  of  the  morrow. 

Others  again  will  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  shall  have  achieved  a 

great  name  as  a  gifted  author,  an  eloquent  statesman,  or  these  latter  days  to 
ecome  a  McKinley  or  a  Dewey  (or  perhaps  Mr.  Patterson  would  say  to 
become  a  John  R.  Tanner  would  be  making  the  most  of  life.)  All  of  these 
opinions  and  a  score  of  others  might  be  presented  as  the  great  aim  or  making 
the  most  of  life. 

But  beyond  all  these  are  there  not  higher  and  nobler  thoughts  for  each  and 
every  onet  Life  is  grand.  God  made  it  glorious.  Around  it  He  spread  the 
glory  of  the  physical  universe^suns,  moons,  worlds,  constellations,  systeas, 
all  that  is  magnificent  in  motion,  sublime  in  magnitude  and  grand  in  order 
and  obedience.  God  would  not  have  attended  life  with  this  broad  march  of 
grandeur  if  it  did  not  mean  something  more  than  the  objects  and  aims  we 
have  in  the  outset  alluded  to. 

Life  is  for  a  purpose,  and  every  man  and  woman  should  form  at  the  outset 
of  their  career  the  solemn  purpose  to  make  the  most  and  best  of  the  powers 
which  God  has  given  him.  The  old-fashioned,  homely  law,  that  the  man  who 
was  to  establish  himself  in  life,  must  "take  time  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
reality,  and  gradually  and  steadily  build  thereon,"  holds  good  yet  today;  and 
if  the  young  man  or  maiden  would  make  the  most  of  life  let  this  foundation 
be  laid  with  truthfulness,  integrity  and  goodness,  qualities  that  form  the 
essence  of  manly  character. 

He  who  possesses  these  qualities  united  with  strength  of  purpose,  carries 
with  him  a  power  which  is  irresistible.  He  is  strong  to  do  good,  strong  to 
resist  evil,  and  strong  to  bear  up  under  difficulty  and  misfortune.  Hence^ 
we  say,  a  grand  and  noble  character  should  be  the  first  aim  in  life  for  every 
man  and  woman. 

Having  thus  securely  built,  an  education  should  be  acquired.  Let  boys 
and  girls  be  taught,  first  and  last,  all  that  is  necessary  to  pre];)are  them 
for  the  common  duties  of  life.  A  refined,  classical  education  is  desirable,  but 
that  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  make  a  success  in  life  I  can  not  with  this 
view  quite  agree. 

A  young  man  may  have  mastered  all  the  classics  and  yet  be  destitute  of 
that  knowledge  of  men  and  things  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  him  for 
action  either  in  private  or  public  life.    Classic  lore  and  polite  literature  are 
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very  different  from  that  vast  amount  of  common  intelligence  fit  for  every  day 
use  that  he  must  have  to  render  his  intercourse  with  society  pleasing  to  him- 
self or  agreeable  to  others. 

He  may  have  a  large  fund  of  fine  sense,  but  if  he  lacks  common  sense  he 
is  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder. 

I  do  not  wish  to  undervalue  high  iastitutions  of  learning,  (for  I  am  an 
advocate  of  those) ,  but  rather  to  stimulate  those  to  persevere  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  science  who  are  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  their  dazzling  lights. 
Franklin.  Sherman  and  others  emerged  from  the  work  shop  and  iJluminatea 
the  world  as  brightl^r  as  the  most  profound  scholar  from  a  college.  In  this 
enlightened  age,  with  the  high  standard  of  our  public  schools,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  ignorance.    It  is  voluntary  misfortune. 

Every  boy  and  girl  with  energy  and  perseverance,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  may 
acquire  a  good  education.  Then  with  education  and  noble  character  com- 
bined, let  uim  launch  out  on  the  great  ocean  of  life  in  pursuit  of  occupation. 
For,  to  a  rational  mind,  what  can  be  more  distressing  and  insupportable  than 
the  feeling  that  life  is  destitute  of  any  motive,  or  necessity  of  action. 

Men  and  women  were  made  for  business,  for  activity  and  employment. 
The  greatest  have  not  disdained  to  labor,  though  at  the  same  time  aiming 
after  higher  things. 

Chaucer  was  in  early  life  a  soldier,  and  afterwards  an  effective  commissioner 
of  customs.  Milton,  originally  a  schoolmaster,  was  elevated  to  the  post  of 
Secretary  to  the  Council  of  State  during  the  commonwealth.  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton proved  himself  an  efficient  master  of  the  mint,  the  new  coinage  of  1694 
having  been  carried  on  under  his  immediate  personal  superintendence. 

And  we  have  abundant  illustrations  in  our  own  day  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  eminent  men  and  women  were  accustomed  to  routine  duties;  they  were 
not  afraid  of  honest  emplosrment.  It  is  not  well  that  the  young  men  and  wo- 
men should  have  the  path  of  life  made  too  easy.  Better  to  be  under  the  nec- 
essity of  working  hard  than  to  have  everything  done  for  them  without  effort 
on  their  part* 

For  practical  industry,  wisely  applied,  always  produces  its  due  effects,  and 
our  success  in  life  depends  upon  our  own  enorts.  There  are  certain  duties, 
on  the  performance  of  whicn  depend  our  future  prosperity  and  success, 
among  which,  are  a  stiict  adherence  to  industry,  energy  and  perseverance. 

For  we  can  never  succeed  in  an^r  great  undertaking  without  an  energy  to 
commence  and  an  industry  to  urge  it  forward  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  work.  There  are  many  men  of  great  power  of  intellect,  who  fail  to 
,  accomplish  anything  noble  and  worthy,  simply  because  they  lack  these  fun- 
'  damental  principles.  The  Rev.  Cannon  Liddon,  in  his  lecture  to  young  men 
at  St.  PauVe  Cathedral,  made  an  eloquent  allusion  to  *Vork  as  the  true  end 
of  life." 

**The  life  of  man,"  he  said,  **is  made  up  of  action  and  endurance,  and  life 
is  fruitful  in  the  ratio  in  which  it  is  laid  out  in  noble  action  or  in  patient  per- 
severance." 

''But  the  physical  workers  are  not  the  only  true  workers.  The  lives  of 
thought  do  not  lie  outside  this  division,  for  true  thought  is  undemonstrative 
action.  To  pass  life  in  indolence  in  a  state  of  moral  coma,  is  degrading,  for 
life  is  only  ennobled  by  work."  In  this  we  see  great  and  noble  minds  put 
forth  employment  as  a  sort  of  stimulus  to  all  we  call  progress  in  individuals 
and  civilization  in  nations.  Therefore,  in  makine  the  most  of  life,  we  find 
three  important  elements  necessary:  character,  education  and  employment. 
With  these  as  a  basis,  the  young  man  or  woman  who  is  careful  day  by  da^  to 
build  their  lives  with  pure,  upright,  noble  deeds,  will  raise  at  last  a  beautiful 
structure  enduring  to  their  praise  forever:  and  with  patience  and  persever- 
ance they  may  easily  enter  the  gateway  of  prosperity  and  ''fully  realize  all 
their  dreams  of  success  and  happy  victory." 

But  with  success  crowning  our  efforts  should  this  be  allt  Ah,  no!  Take 
life  as  though  it  was  a  grand  opportunity  to  do  and  achieve,  to  carry  forward 
great  and  good  schemes,  to  help  and  cheer  a  suffering,  weary,  it  may  be  a 
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heartbroken  brother.  Live  not  for  self  alone,  bat  for  the  good  of  others, 
thereby  imitating  the  example  of  our  Heavenlv  Father  who  gave  the  great 
commandment  to  *4oye  onr  neighbor  as  onrself.*'  Then  when  we  have  ful- 
filled onr  mission  here  it  shall  be  said  **she  hath  done  what  she  could,"  she 
hath  made  the  most  of  life. 

GASH,  VERSUS  CREDIT. 

By  Mrs.  John  M.  Beerkholder,  Clinton,  111. 

In  the  beginning  of  one's  business  life  it  seems  so  prosperous  to  have  un- 
limited credit,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  to  many  persons  it  seems  an  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement,  but  very  rarely  it  proves  so. 

Take  for  example  Mr.  A  and  Mr.  B. 

Mr.  A  commences  to  buy  on  time.  He  buys  what  he  needs,  and  usually 
what  he  wants,  good  clothing,  buggies,  nice  furniture,  etc.,  and  supposes 
that  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  crops  are  sold  he  can  easily  pay. 

He  expects  to  have  at  least  an  average  crop  and  perhaps  one  above  the 
average,  but  alas! 

**The  best  laid  plan 
Of  mice  and  man 
Gang  aft  aglee." 

How  often  wet  weather  comes,  or  droughts  occur,  rust  strikes  the  oats,  the 
wheat  is  winter  killed,  there  is  more  or  less  loss  among  the  live  stock,  sick- 
ness in  the  family  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  is  such  an  alarming  dis- 
crepancy between  the  assets  and  liabilities  that  makes  one  wonder  what  imp 
of  mischief  has  been  mixing  up  the  figures. 

We  suggest  that  the  imp  is  the  hope  of  all  successes  and  no  failures  which 
is  a  condition  that  can  never  be  attained  by  those  engaged  in  farming  or  any 
other  business. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  figures  can  not  lie,  but  I  think  that  depends  on 
how  you  use  them.  If  we  count  all  our  gains  and  none  of  our  losses  our 
figures  are  apt  to  lie  and  make  us  lie  too,  to  our  unpaid  creditors. 

Mr.  B  starts  on  a  cash  system  with  a  clear  understanding  that  there  to  be 
no  store  bills. 

Naturally  much  more  interest  is  taken  in  the  butter,  eggs,  poultry  and 
fruit  sales,  for  from  these  sources  must  come  for  the  greater  part  of  the  sup- 
ply of  clotning  and  table  expenses. 

For  some  years  the  family  have  no  carriage,  but  the  wagons  and  plows  are 
paid  for  when  bought.  Cloaks  and  overcoats  are  worn  that  are  considerably 
out  of  style. 

The  girls  wear  plain  sailor  hats  instead  of  creations  of  lace,  ribbon  and 
fiowers,  perhaps  their  neighbors  look  on  them  as  rather  slow,  quite  behind 
the  times  and  unable  to  appreciate  the  finer  things  of  life. 

But  when  their  crops  are  sold  the  snug  roll  of  bills  do  not  have  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  **the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candle-stick  maker,"  but  can  be  put 
on  interest  until  a  payment  can  be  made  on  a  home,  to  possess  which  should 
be  the  ambition  of  every  family  in  the  land. 

One  who  lives  plainly,  dresses  plainly  may  for  a  while  be  considered  quite 
an  inferior  person.  But  to  look  ones  circumstances  squarel;^  in  the  face,  to 
determine  to  live  entirely  within  them,  to  decide  that  they  will  not  keep  them- 
selves poor  by  pretending  to  be  rich  shows  the  truest  financial  wisdom  when 
unpaid  accounts  are  turned  into  interest  bearing  notes,  when  the  bills  for 
another  year  are  made  with  the  same  false  hopes  as  before,  it  is  but  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  financial  ruin  shall  meet  him  face  to  face. 

But  to  know  that  you  have  but  a  certain  sum  to  spend  serves  to  make  you 
more  careful  to  buy  where  ^our  monev  will  go  the  farthest,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  where  everything  is  sola  for  cash,  as  no  one  can  conduct  a 
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credit  store  with  all  its  attendant  losses  and  sell   so  cheaply  as  at  a  cash 
store,  unless  he  is  a  philanthropist  with  an  unlimited  amount  of  money. 

When  the  unfortunate  debtor  finds  himself  without  money  or  credit  he 
realizes  sorrowfully  that  the  possession  of  property  for  which  he  is  unable 
to  pay  bring  no  pleasure  to  him  and  causes  much  harsh  criticism  from  those 
who  lose  by  his  ill-judged  buying. 

And  were  I  today  told  to  select  one  motto  to  serve  asaeruide  for  all  classes, 
all  trades  it  would  be  this.    **Out  of  debt,  out  of  danger.^' 

RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR. 

By  Mrs.  Flo  J.  Miller,  at  Piatt  County  Institute. 

One  of  the  truths  so  often  repeated  and  yet  but  lightly  thought  upon  is 
'^The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you.''  This  assertion  admits  of  no  aiscus- 
sion,  for  our  every  day  experiences  bring  to  us  the  facts  and  figures  which 
sustain  it. 

We  are  striving  to  make  these  facts  more  palatable  to  the  over- sensitive 
taste  by  claiming  the  subject  the  more  pleasing  title  of  being  a  division  of 
political  economy,  and  as  such  a  division  we  are  dealing  with  a  new  subject, 
claiming  there  is  something  new  under  the  sun. 

**The  science  of  political  economy  as  we  know  it,"  says  Warner,  ''is  hardly 
more  than  a  century  old,  while  the  art  of  aiding  the  poor  has  been  practiced 
from  time  immemorial."  Canon  Barnett  has  called  attention  to  tbe  fact  that 
of  all  agencies  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  most  important  is  that  of  the 
governmental  agencies.  It  reaches  the  most  remote  township  and  hamlet, 
and  cares  alike  for  the  native  and  the  foreigner,  the  white  and  black  and  for 
every  form  of  need  and  infirmity.  Dr.  Warner  says:  "In  each  common- 
wealth the  fabric  of  the  public  charitable  institutions  rests  upon  the  quick- 
sands of  the  poor  law,  which  few  study  and  probably  none  understand." 
Each  commonwealth  makes  laws  which  deal  with  the  matter  of  public  relief. 
First,  by  giving  sanction  and  £[enerality  to  local  customs;  second,  by  regula- 
tion of  local  administration:  third,  by  creating  and  conducting  charities  which 
belong  to  the  commonwealth  itself.  Dr.  E.  Munsterberg  declares  that  the 
entire  field  of  the  poor  law  is  simply  a  determination  of  the  personal  relations 
between  the  giver  and  the  recipient.  The  poor  law  determines  who  shall  give 
and  who  shall  receive. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  recipient.  Who  is  entitled  to  public  relief  f  The 
legal  pauper  must,  for  some  reason,  be  unable  to  support  himself:  for  in- 
stance, because  of  infancy  illness,  infirmity,  defect,  old  age,  or  lack  of  em- 
gloyment.  He  must  be  entirely  a  dependent,  no  relative  who  can  support 
im.  He  must  be  without  property  or  income  and  he  must  be  a  resident  for 
a  stated  term,  or  related  to  some  one  who  has  that  settlement.  The  pauper 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  socially  incompetent  class,  and  real  pauperism  is  a 
**jg:eneral  debility"  of  character.  The  pauper  taint  is  strongly  hereditary  and 
yields  only  to  heroic  measures.  Prof.  Charles  Henderson,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  states  the  causes  of  pauperism  may  be  accredited  to  drink,  im- 
morality, laziness,  incapacity,  extravagance,  lack  of  work,  accident,  death  of 
husband,  desertion,  mental  derangement,  sickness  and  old  age,  hereditary 
and  paaper  association.  The  old  belief  of  Malthus  and  his  followers  was  that 
poverty  exists  because  the  population  increases  faster  than  the  food  supply. 
A  large  class  of  economists  believe  that  the  cause  exists  in  competition.  All 
these  things  cause  directly  and  indirectly  pauperism  and  poverty,  and  we  can 
but  utter  a  hearty  "amen"  when  we  remember  Warner  said,  "I'he  man  who 
comes  to  us  saying  he  has  found  one  single  cause  for  pauperism  discredits 
himself  as  promptly  as  the  physician  who  announces  he  has  found  a  single 
universal  and  all-sufficient  explanation  of  bodily  disease." 

Very  few  statistics  relating  to  the  number  of  recipients  of  aid,  the  kind  of 
aid,  the  causes  which  led  to  the  need,  etc.,  can  be  secured.  The  board  of 
charities  of  this  State  inform  us  that  no  figures  whatever,  and  no  information 
along  that  line  can  be  secured  from  their  office  which  should  be  the  fountain 
head    for    this  knowledge  which  will  in   a  comparatively    short  time  be 

eeded  to  keep  in  line  with  the  progress  made  by  other  states  looking  to  a 
idy  of  the  subject  in  all  its  phases. 
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In  1895  Indiana  legislatnre  enacted  a  law  reqnirine  that  all  official  outdoor 
relief  given  in  the  state  should  be  reported  quarterly  to  the  board  of  state 
charities.  This  shows  the  name,  affe,  sex  and  nationality  of  everv  person  to 
whom  relief  is  given,  the  date,  the  kind  of  help  given  and  its  value  or  cost. 
This,  to  our  mind,  should  be  done  in  this  State,  and  I  hope  this  society  will 
pass  a  resolution  asking  our  representative  to  prepare  such  a  measure  and 
present  to  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  at  this  point  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  outdoor  relief, 
and  to  do  this  brings  us  to  the  second  point  made  previously,  viz. :  The 
giver. 

When  an  individual  makes  application  for  relief  the  duty  of  supplying  or 
withholding  it  falls  upon  the  State,  the  county,  the  township  or  the  city.  The 
State  regulates  the  public  relief  given  by  counties,  townships  and  cities.  In 
a  few  states  the  constitution  provides  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  system  of  pauper  relief.  Outdoor  relief  is  very  seldom  provided  by  a 
state  tax. 

Second  and  third. — In  most  states  the  county  is  authorized  or  required  to 
relieve  and  support  the  indigent  poor.  The  county  may  discharge  its  duty 
directly  or  it  may  employ  local  officials  for  administration.  In  some  states 
the  counties  provide  all  outdoor  relief.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  poor  tax 
known  as  a  county  tax. 

Fourth. — The  cities  are  agents  witb  which  we  have  little  dealings  in  this 
county  and  as  time  is  limited  we  will  not  touch  upon. 

Now  to  reach  the  points  we  especiallv  desire  this  morning,  we  must  have 
all  State  relief,  dependent  children,  defectives  and  insane  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  and  divide  our  subject  into  indoor  and  outdoor  relief. 

Indoor  relief  embraces  the  cases  cared  for  in  the  county  almshouses.  There 
has  been  for  years  attempts  made  to  suggest  some  name  which  would  not  call 
forth  the  degrading  sense,  as  the  poor  house.  This  has  been  changed  to 
county  house,  almshouse,  county  infirmary  and  county  farm,  but  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  receiving  assistance  makes  this  institution  a  degrading 
influence.  In  theory  the  poor  house  is  a  workhouse  where  it  is  expected 
every  inmate  shall  earn  his  living  by  his  labor  in  so  far  as  his  strength  per- 
mits. The  law  takes  no  notice  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  labor  from  paupers 
the  majority  of  whom  are  immature,  aged,  crippled,  ill,  vicious  or  possibly 
criminal.  The  almshouse  cares  for  all  the  destitute  not  otherwise  provided 
for.  Its  shelter  is  the  guarantee  against  starvation  which  the  State  offers  to 
all.  Warner  states  that  in  1880  there  were  66,203  inmates  of  almshouses  in 
the  United  States,  or  one  pauper  to  758  inhabitants;  in  1890  there  were  73,045 
almshouse  inmates,  or  one  to  857.  While  the  decrease  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation might  lead  to  the  supposition  of  a  decline  in  pauperism,  such  is  not  the 
case,  but  the  states  are  making  provision  for  special  classes  and  thus  reliev- 
ing the  counties.  The  report  made  by  a  specialist  before  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  says  the  average  age  of  almshouse  pauper  in  1880  was 
45.1  vears.  In  1890  it  was  51.03.  In  the  South  Atlantic  and  Southern  Cen- 
tral divisions  the  average  is  lowest,  while  in  the  far  west  one-half  of  all  the 
almshouse  inmates  are  between  60  and  80  years  of  age.  We  have  not  the 
time  to  deal  with  statistics  concerning  the  olrths  in  almshouses,  the  per  cent 
of  children  who  are  inmates,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  this  number  is  fast  de- 
creasing through  the  influence  of  woman's  clubs,  home  finding  and  children's 
aid  societies. 

The  report  of  Mrs.  Shaw  Lowell,  of  Boston,  shows  that  the  popular  im- 
pression that  the  almshouses  give  shelter  to  persons  who  through  misfortune 
m  business  or  otherwise,  have  fallen  from  high  estate,  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  This  report  also  shows  that  an  individual  who  accepts  aid  from  the 
county,  without  a  feeling  of  degredation,  will  again  and  again  ask  for  further 
aid.  The  child  born  in  the  poor  house,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will  in  time  be- 
come a  fixture  upon  public  charity.  It  was  seen  that  a  sure  way  to  train  up 
paupers  was  to  rear  children  in  almshouses.  It  may  as  well  be  mentioned  here 
that,  much  to  our  surprise,  we  learned  through  our  investigations  that  intem- 
perance is  held  to  be  the  chief  cause  in  only  from  1-15  to  1-5  of  the  cases,  and 
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where  an  attempt  was  made  to  learn  in  how  many  cases  it  had  a  contributory 
influence,  its  presence  can  not  be  traced  in  more  than  28.1  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  Probably  one  of,  if  not  the  chief  cause  of  pauperism  is  hereditary  and 
pauper  association.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  and 
research  and  invest ij^ation  only  serve  to  strengthen  this  belief.  Mr.  Duj^dale^ 
in  his  paper  on  ^'Hereditary  Pauperism,"  eives  the  famous  Jukes  case,  where 
Ada  Jukes,  a  criminal  pauper,  has  left  the  nereditary  taint  upon  hundreds  of 
her  descendants.  This  family  has  been  traced  bacK  to  a  man  called  Max, 
bom  bet  wen  the  years  1720  and  1740;  he  was  a  hard  drinker,  a  jolly  fellow^ 
■worked  when  he  felt  like  it,  became  blind  in  his  old  age  and  entailed  his 
blindness  upon  his  descendants.  Two  of  his  sons  married  two  of  the  Juke 
sisters  of  wnom  there  were  six.  The  pregeny  of  five  of  them  have  been 
traced  through  five  srenerations.  The  number  of  descendants  rj^istered  in- 
cludes 540  individuals  who  were  related  by  blood  to  the  Jukes,  109^  connected 
by  marriage  or  cohabitation,  in  all  709  persons  of  all  ages,  alive  and  dead. 
The  aggregate  of  this  lineage  reaches,  says  Mr.  Dugdale,  probably  1,200  per- 
sons, but  me  dispersions  have  prevented  the  following  up  of  all  the  branches. 

Another  case,  the  Ismaels,  was  the  result  of  an  investigation  conducted  by 
Mr.  McCuUoch,  of  Indianapolis.  This  embraces  a  group  comprising  25& 
families  and  1692  individuals.  Out  of  this  number  121  women  are  prostitutes 
and  fully  three-fourths  of  the  inmates  of  the  county  houses  in  Indianapolia 
and  surrounding  counties  are  said  to  belong  to  this  family.  In  reply  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  any  individuats  belonging  to  this  group  are 
ever  successful  and  independent,  Mr.  McCuUoch  said.  *  I  know  oi  but  one 
who  has  escaped  and  is  today  an  honorable  man."  lean  not  lift  them  up, 
they  are  all  diseased  morally,  mentally  and  physicially.  The  girl  begins  the 
life  of  prostitution  and  is  soon  seen  with  her  own  illegitimate  child.  These 
well  substantiated  cases  will  serve  to  prove  to  you,  I  feel  sure,  that  heredity 
has  much  to  do  with  the  subject  of  pauperism. 

Now  let  us  take  the  other  division,  outdoor  relief,  and  this  is  the  division 
which  we  in  this  county  have  need  to  study  and  investigate.  There  are  no 
statistics  on  outdoor  relief  available  in  the  State,  nor  for  that  matter  in  many 
states.  Outdoor  relief  is  the  relief  given  by  county  and  township  officials  and 
these  officers  bear  the  titles  of  supervisors,  commissioners,  overseers,  agents, 
auditors,  trustees,  etc.^  '^^^1  ^^^  sometimes  elected  and  sometimes  appointed 
by  the  county  authorities.  They  serve  with  and  without  a  salary.  In  this 
county  the  supervisor  of  a  township  acts  as  the  poor  commissioner  for  hi» 
township  and  a  nominal  sum  is  paid  him  by  authority  of  the  board  for  super- 
visors of  which  each  commissioner  is  a  member.  The  mode,  quanty  and  kind 
ot  relief  are  not  {>rescribed  by  law.  Outdoor  relief  is  expected  to  be  temporary. 
Outdoor  relief  is  in  kind  not  money,  although  this  is  an  unwritten  rather  than 
a  written  law.  When  we  began  our  investigation  on  this  subject  we  were  not 
ready  to  meet  the  array  of  iSormation  furnished  by  the  figures  in  the  report 
of  the  supervisors  of  this  county  at  their  various  meetings.  It  has  been  only 
a  short  time  since  a  complete  itemized  account  could  be  obtained  and  so  we 
have  taken  the  figures  for  one  year,  from  June  30  to  June  30,  and  find  that 
$3,842.73  was  expended  for  outdoor  relief  by  Piatt  county  and  this  amount 
does  not  include  the  money  paid  for  transportation  or  medical  services  in  the 
various  townships,  nor  the  amount  expended  at  the  county  farm. 

Eleven  persons  were  assisted  more  than  twice.  By  this  is  meant  more  than 
two  orders  were  entered  for  them.  One  name  appears  twelve  times;  54 
orders  were  for  house  rent  and  there  were  392  orders  drawn.  This  does  not 
mean  392  persons  asked  for  assistance  for  in  several  cases  the  orders  were  for. 
say,  John  Smith  and  others.  This  is  an  appalling  condition  of  affairs.  Piatt 
county  is  one  of  the  smallest  counties^  but  is  a  prosperous  one,  and  that  such 
a  state  exists  certainly  presents  a  subject  for  careful  thought  and  I  hope  this 
Institute  will  discuss  this  matter,  and  if  possible  suggest  some  way,  some  plan 
whereby  a  better  condition  may  be  obtained. 

When  this  subject  was  being  talked  of  and  a  cause  searched  for,  the  ever 
ready  one  of  politics  was  suggested.  But  politics  will  not  answer^  for  under 
both  parties,  republican  and  aemocratic  superyisors,  the  condition  is  the  same. 
We  have  known  cases  where  families  of  three  and  four,   living  in  well 
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furnished  bouses,  wearing  clothes  better  than  the  writer  can  afford  to  wear, 
able- bodied  persons  are  receiving  help  from  the  county  month  after  month 
and  in  some  cases  year  after  year.  In  one  case  the  assistance  was  asked  and 
given  in  the  name  of  the  wife  when  her  husband  and  two  nearly  grown  sons 
were  too  lazy  to  earn  an  honest  living  and  lived  off  the  charitable  people  of 
the  county.  Throughout  the  State  it  is  the  same,  little  or  no  investigation, 
little  attention  to  common  business  principles  and  no  sane,  deliberate  inquiry 
into  the  actual  needs  of  the  applicants.  The  result  is  what  might  be  expected. 
The  unfortunate  and  impostor  share  alike,  pauperism  and  professional  mendi- 
cancy are  fostered.  In  one  family  in  this  county  a  man,  his  wife  and  two 
children,  perhaps  more,  are  provided  with  a  house  by  the  county  paying  its 
rent,  and  the  two  children— ;«rirls  scarely  in  their  teens — secure  the  means  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  family  by  prostitution,  and  still  no  one  can  be  found 
who  will  certify  to  these  facts.  Then  the  question  arises,  whyf  It  certainly 
seems  this  county  should  stop  and  think  a  little  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  mean  to  intimate  that  the  township  overseers  of  the  poor  are  a 
dishonorable  body  of  men.  They  work  under  laws  loosely  drawn  and  loosely 
interpreted.  They  follow  customs  which  have  prevailed  among  their  prede- 
cessors for  many  years.  They  are  not  paid  a  sufficient  salary  to  justify  them 
in  giving  to  the  duties  of  the  office  the  time  necessary  for  their  proper  dis- 
charge. They  are  burdened  with  a  multitude  of  other  duties  in  addition  to 
looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  poor. 

How  shall  we  care  for  the  worthy  poor  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  tas 
payer  of  the  countyt  Some  have  said  send  all  the  applicants  to  the  poor 
farm  and  there  will  not  be  so  many  ask  for  aid.  Then  it  is  cheaper,  for  we 
can  care  for  those  at  the  farm  ''so  much  percapita."  On  the  other  hand  those 
vfho  favor  out  door  relief  claim  on  the  plea  of  humanity  that  families  are  no  t 
broken  up  and  the  receipt  of  relief  is  not  as  conspicuous  and  hence  not  as 
disgraceful.  Then  again  they  claim  it  is  economical,  for  many  families  can 
almost  help  themselves  and  it  seems  folly  to  require  the  county  to  care  for 
an  entire  family  where,  by  a  little  assistance  they  could  care  for  themselves. 
Then  again  there  are  not  institutions  enough.  Just  step  and  think  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  during  the  winter  month. 

Those  opposed  claim  that  out  door  relief  increases  the  number  of  applicants 
because  it  is  less  disgraceful.  The  saving  in  cost  for  a  single  person  sup- 
ported is  more  than  made  up  by  the  additional  number  who  claim  relief.  It 
18  urjgfed  that  out  door  relief  requires  an  amount  of  discrimination  that  is  im- 
possible where  the  work  is  done  by  public  officials. 

In  the  town  of  Brooklyn,  Mass.,  a  new  almshouse  was  erected  in  1883  at 
which  time  the  overseers  were  giving  full  or  partial  support  to  150  persons 
exclusive  of  insane.  These  were  warned  three  months  m  advance  that  na 
rent  would  be  paid  after  May  1,  but  that  the  almshouse  would  be  open  to  any 
one  needing  shelter.  On  the  1st  of  May  22  adults  and  7  families  numbering 
33  persons,  became  self  supporting;  10  adults  and  9  families  numbering  39> 
persons,  assumed  the  payment  of  their  own  rent,  asking  only  partial  support 
from  the  town  and  in  no  case  was  the  offer  of  the  alms  house  accepted.  Dug- 
dale  and  McCullock  held  out  door  relief  largely  responsible  for  the  persist- 
ence of  the  pauper  families  they  studied. 

The  cure  for  the  disease  of  pauperism,  I  am  not  able  to  name,  but  along- 
the  line  of  assistance  and  benefit  may  be  briefly  mentioned  organization. 
This  has  been  tried  successfully  in  Buffalo,  Evanston,  Cincinnati,  Belleville 
and  many  towns  and  small  cities  throughout  the  land.  This  organization 
provides  for,  we  will  say  a  district  committee,  whose  duties  are  the  thorough 
investigation  of  every  request  for  assistance.  While  this  mijght  not  be  possi- 
ble in  our  country  townships  in  which  there  are  no  villages,  m  the  towns  and 
cities  it  would  be  found  beneficial.  This  organization  will  prevent  a  duplica- 
tion of  assistance,  provide  for  the  needy  and  worthy,  and  at  the  same  time 
ferret  out  the  professional  and  unworthy.  To  explain  this,  I  can  perhaps 
make  it  plain  by  setting  forth  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Woman^s  Club  of  this 
city  and  successfully  advocated  in  other  places.  First  we  must  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  supervisor,  as  well  as  the  various  churches^  societies,  etc* 
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Some  one  person  has  charge  oC  the  books  in  which  is  regfistered  every  ap- 
plication for  assistance,  the  name  and  address  of  the  applicant  and  the 
church,  society,  etc.  to  which  he  belongs.  Visitors  are  appointed  from  each 
district  of  the  city,  aay  two  from  the  north,  and  two  from  the  east,  etc.  The 
application  of  Mr.  Jones,  sav,  is  handed  to  the  the  visitor  from  the  north 
part  of  the  city,  who  viiiit  the  family  and  see  for  themselves  their  actual 
needs.  Then  if  it  is  a  worthy  case  and  the  the  applicant  belongs  to  the  W. 
R.  C,  the  Methodist  church,  etc.,  assistance  is  rendered  by  these  organiza- 
tions (if  a  general  fund  is  not  established)  and  a  report  is  made  of  the  assist- 
ance given  and  this  is  recorded.  If,  as  is  much  better,  a  general  fund  is  es- 
tablished, after  an  investigation  is  made  assistance  is  given  from  the  general 
office  and  a  record  is  made  at  once.  It  is  necessary  for  all  orders  and  churches 
to  refer  all  cases  to  this  office  to  prevent  duplication.  I  know  of  one  case 
where  the  Methodist  church,  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  and  the  county  were 
all  helping  the  same  family  at  the  same  time,  and  were  unaware  any  other 
assistance  had  been  given.  This  would  have  been  an  impossibility  had  there 
been  an  organized  charity  here. 

There  is  another  side;  many  will  ask  assistance,  not  because  they  actually 
need  it,  but  because  my  neighbor,  Mrs.  Brown,  gets  it,  and  I  mignt  as  weU 
have  it  as  for  her  to  get  it.  In  the  city  of  Bellevule,  this  organized  charity  is 
largely  controlled  by  the  women,  the  overseer  of  the  poor  gladly  turning  all 
cases  which  the  city  has,  to  them.  Mr.  Smith,  this  winter  applies  for  help 
and  he  is  told  he  can  have  it  if  he  will  work  such  a  length  of  time.  This  he 
does  and  he  is  given  an  order  on  the  grocer,  coal  dealer  as  the  case  may  be, 
for  50  cents  worth  of  sugar ,  flour  or  so  much  coal,  not  $2  worth  of  groceries, 
for  in  many  cases  where  this  leniency  was  granted,  oranges,  vegetables  out 
of  season,  and  luxuries  were  purchased  rather  than  necessities.  Men  were 
put  to  work  on  the  streets,  snow  was  cleaned  from  the  walks,  and  the  city 
was  the  gainer.  A  pile  of  rocks  was  carried  from  one  place  to  another  when 
there  was  no  other  work  in  order  that  the  person  who  was  assisted  might  feel 
he  must  work  for  it.  The  case  of  women,  they  were  sent  to  the  schoolhouses 
and  asked  to  scrub  the  floors,  the  regular  janitor  gladly  carrying  the  water  for 
them:  Thus  the  floors  of  the  school  houses  were  cleaned  at  least  once  a 
week,  where  formerly  they  were  cleaned  as  is  the  case  with  our  schools, 
twice  or  three  times. 

SOMETHING  OF  LIFK  IN  BRAZIL. 

Bead  by  Mrs.  Euffene  Davenport,  at  Ghampaiffn  County  Institate. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  of  that  largest  of  South  American  countries. 
Brazil.  In  extent  it  is  nearly  as  large  as  all  Europe,  or  as  large  as  the  United 
States,  excepting  Alaska  and  the  island  possessions. 

It  extends  from  flve  degrees  north  of  the  eguator  to  thirty  degrees  south  of 
it,  and  like  all  large  countries  varies  greatly  m  its  geography,  its  climate  and 
its  productions.  The  equator  passes  through  its  northern  portion  and  it  has 
snows  in  the  southern. 

In  the  north,  comprising  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  area,  is  the  great 
Amazon  district;  the  west  and  central  portion  is  an  elevated  plateau  and  is 
almost  a  desert  and  the  great  coast  region  extending  nearly  to  the  central 
part  is  mountainous. 

One  who  has  not  given  particular  study  to  this  Amazon  district  can  hardly 
realize  its  extent  and  its  marvelous  variety  of  climate,  of  animal  life  and  pro- 
ductions. 

It  is  a  vast  plain  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  in  width,  between  two 
and  three  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  so  nearly  level  that  for  a  distance  of 
two  thousand  miles  from  the  ocean  there  is  a  fall  of  only  two  hundred  feet. 

We  learned  when  children  at  school  that  the  Amazon  is  the  largest  river  in 
the  world,  but  this  conveys  but  little  to  our  minds.  Professor  Agassiz  says 
that  it  is  not  like  a  river  but  seems  more  like  the  flow  of  an  ocean  than  an  in- 
land stream.  As  it  flows  into  the  ocean  the  color  of  its  waters,  being  an 
opaque  yellow,  can  be  seen  for  a  hundred  miles  out  at  sea  before  it  flnally 
blends  with  the  great  water. 
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The  month  of  the  river  is  divided  by  islands.  The  larvest  of  these  is  Marajo, 
^whioh  has  an  area  about  equal  to  Ireland.  As  one  safls  up  the  southern  di- 
vision of  this  water,  which  is  called  the  Para  river,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  to  the  city  of  Para,  keeping  near  the  shore  of  the  mainland,  the  expanse 
of  water  is  so  great  that  we  can  see  but  a  faint  outline  of  Marajo  island. 

The  tide  sets  up  the  river  over  300  miles  and  at  Para  it  is  so  great  that  we 
witnessed  a  small  boat  try  for  nearly  an  hour  before  it  could  put  passengers 
aboard  our  steamer. 

The  main  stream,  where  the  Para  river  leaves  it,  is  twenty  miles  in  width 
•and  for  fifteen  hundred  miles  shows  little  diminution  in  breadth,  but  presents 
4t  vast  surface  with  a  horizon  of  sky  and  water  in  either  direction,  and  it  has 
storms  of  its  own  that  are  dangerous  to  shipping. 

Its  opposite  banks  have  distinct  seasons.  On  the  south  side  Ihe  rainy  sea- 
son beiirms  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  while  on  the  north  side 
February  and  March  are  the  rainy  months.  As  the  waters  flow  from  the 
tributaries  upon  either  side  of  this  fi[reat  stream  at  different  seasons,  its  waters 
4kre  being  constantly  pushed  from  side  to  side  and  the  lakes  and  streams  upon 
one  side  for  many  miles  back  are  at  flood  tide,  while  it  is  low  water  upon  the 
opposite  bank. 

The  forests  of  the  Amazon  valley  are  particularly  rich  in  fine  woods,  as 
many  as  117  valuable  varieties  having  been  cut  from  an  ar^  less  tt^an  one- 
half  mile  square.  Many  of  the  trees  bear  nuts  which  are  used  for  food. 
Among  those  best  known  to  us  are  the  cocoanuts  and  the  Brazil  nut.  The 
tree  wbich  bears  the  Brazil  nut  is  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  forest,  towering 
far  above  its  fellows.  The  fruit  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  man's  head  and  falfi 
-entire  to  the  ground  and  is  gathered  in  this  way  by  the  natives.  Each  fruit 
•contains  twenty-four  of  the  nuts  as  we  know  them.  Another  tree  is  that 
which  bears  the  oocoanut,  from  which  is  made  our  cocoa  and  chocolate. 

Am«ng  the  valuable  trees  of  these  forests  is  the  india-rubber,  which  fur- 
nishes material  for  one  of  BrazLPs  great  exports.  From  Para  the  world  gets 
its  best  India-rubber  or  caoutchouc. 

Besides  the  Amazon,  Brazil  has  five  rivers  as  large  as  the  Mississippi  of  our 
own  county— the  Maderia,  the  Tapajos,  the  Tocantins,  the  Parana,  and  the 
San  Francisco.  The  valley  of  the  fatter  is  250  miles  wide  and  a  thousand 
miles  loDg;  it  is  extremely  fertile  and  is  one  of  the  great  corn  and  cattle 
regions  of  the  world.  Indeed,  Brazil  is  the  land  of  C's — corn,  cattle,  coffee, 
cotton,  cane,  cocoanuts  and  cobras.  The  coast  city,  Pemambuco,  the  outlet 
of  this  valley,  is  noted  for  its  pineapples,  which  are  the  finest  in  th«  world. 

Brazil  is  an  agricultural  country  and  but  for  the  habits  of  the  people  might 
become  very  wealthy  in  her  products.  The  Brazilian  will  not  work,  and  since 
the  freeing  of  the  six  hundred  thousand  slaves  many  of  the  plantations  which 
w^ere  cultivated  and  upon  which  their  owners  grew  wealthy,  have  gone  back 
to  a  state  of  nature.  This  can  not  be  said  of  the  large  coffee  plantations. 
Brazil  furnishes  more  than  half  the  coffee  of  the  world,  and  yet  Brazilian 
-coffee  has  little  reputation  for  much  of  it  is  sold  under  the  names  of  Java  and 
Mocha.  The  Mocha  coffee,  so-called,  is  onlj  the  carefully  selected  kernel 
which  grows  on  the  end  of  the  stem,  which,  instead  of  bearing  two  berries, 
irrows  one  smaller  but  more  nearly  round.  This  berry  is  similar  to  that  of 
tke  Mocha  and  is  really  superior  in  quality  to  the  rest  of  the  crop. 

The  best  soils  of  Brazil  are  the  terra  rouge  or  red  lands,  and  it  is  upon  this 
soil  on  the  high  lands,  usually  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  that  the  cpffee  plan- 
tations are  situated. 

These  plantations  make  a  beautiful  sight  with  their  dark  glossy  leaves  and 
red  berries.  When  the  crop  is  ready  to  be  gathered  the  berries  are  stripped 
off  with  the  hands  and  gathered  m  baskets  or  let  fall  to  the  ground.  It  is 
spread  upon  the  ground  to  dry  and  is  then  taken  to  the  mills,  cleaned,  hulled 
and  separated.  The  machinery  for  cleaning  and  hulling  tne  coffee  is  very 
expensive,  the  cheapest  is  $3,000,  and  often  a  large  planter  will  have  $20,000 
or  $30,000  invested  in  this  machinery. 
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Personally  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  erroneous  idea  that  coffee  to  be  at  its 
best  needs  age.  We  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  in  this  country  any 
coffee  to  compare  in  its  delicious  flavor  with  that  which  we  got  fresh  from 
the  mills  before  it  was  screened. 

Coffee  is  the  national  beverage  of  that  country  and  the  people  are  literally 
drunk  upon  it.  It  is  served  at  all  times  and  places.  You  may  be  offered  a 
cup  by  your  merchant  as  you  do  your  shopping,  and  the  national  receipt  for 
its  making  is  **black  as  night,  sweet  as  love,  and  hot  as  hades." 

It  is  like  syrup,  and  so  strong  that  it  colors  the  lips  and  teeth.  Only  a 
small  cup  is  taken  at  a  time,  but  the  times  may  be  frequent. 

The  tropical  region  is  a  comfortable  place  for  the  agriculturist  for  he  has 
no  need  to  hasten  to  get  his  crop  planted  at  a  particular  season.  Com,  for 
instance,  though  requiring  six  months  to  mature  may  be  planted  any  time 
from  August  to  June,  and  at  one  time  the  crops  are  seen  in  all  stajges  of 
growth,  from  that  which  has  been  planted  recently  to  that  which  has  matured. 

It  is  not  true  as  is  often  supposed,  that  vegetation  grows  faster  in  a  tropical 
country— in  truth  it  does  not  grow  so  fast  in  a  given  time  as  with  us,  for  the 
days  are  shorter,  but  the  seasons  are  practically  continuous.  The  terms  an* 
nual,  biennial,  etc.,  lose  their  meaning  there,  for  a  plant  lives  until  it  dies  of 
old  age.    The  cotton  plant  there  lives  year  after  year,  until  it  finally  becomes 

a  tree  into  whi«h  a  man  could  climb. 

« 

One  can  hardly  imagine  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegitafion,  not  so  much 
of  the  individual  plant  as  of  the  mass.  Everything  grows  wherever  it  can 
get  a  foothold,  and  a  forest  is  so  dense  that  it  is  not  possible  for  one  to  ^et 
into  it  without  actually  cutting  his  way.  The  trees  stand  close  and  vie  witb 
one  another  as  to  which  can  reach  the  farthest  and  get  the  most  sunlight. 
Great  vines  climb  up  the  tall  trunks  reaching  out  for  the  limbs,  and  when  a 
forest  is  cleared  of  its  undergrowth  these  vines  are  left  suspended  from  the- 
limbs  like  great  tree  trunks  themselves  six  and  eight  inches  in  diameter,  bare- 
of  a  leaf  or  stem  for  perhaps  a  hundred  feet,  for  below  the  space  has  been 
occupied  by  shorter  trees  and  shrubs.  The  ground  is  fully  occupied,  an<i 
over  all  climb  smaller  vines.  The  parasite  abounds,  and  often  one  is  not 
able  to  distinguish  the  foliage  which  belongs  to  a  particular  tree  because  of 
the  numerous  parasites  which  are  attached  to  it. 

The  foliage  is  a  very  dark  green,  and  with  the  bright-hued  flowers  in  the 
clear  and  intense  sunlight,  it  presents  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  appearance,, 
but  to  the  touch  everything  is  rough  and  spiney. 

It  is  said  by  one  writer  that  **the  poetry  of  hay-making  under  the  Souchen^ 
Cross  will  have  to  wait  till  some  future  age,"  as  grass  tnere  forms  no  sod. 

The  country  abounds  in  small  life.  One  does  not  need  to  go  to  the  ant  to 
consider  his  ways  for  the  ant  comes  to  him.  He  is  the  great  worker  of  that 
country.  In  riding  on  horseback  we  have  sometimes  wondered  what  a  cer- 
tain black  line  across  the  road  some  rods  ahead  might  be,  and  upon  reaching^ 
the  spot  find  it  to  be  an  army  of  ants  on  the  march.  Under  a  tree  one  mav 
see  a  leaf  walking  off  and  upon  inspection  find  beneath  it  a  tiny  ant  which 
has  it  shouldered  as  one  would  shoulder  a  fork  of  hay. 

The  housewife  is  particularly  troubled  for  meats  or  sweets  of  any  kind  cai^ 
not  be  kept  except  upon  tables  which  have  their  legs  immersed  in  kerosene. 
If  perchance  a  bit  of  paper  upon  the  table  touches  the  wall  or  floor  you  may 
be  certain  that  in  a  very  short  time  thousands  of  little  ants  will  have  found 
the  bridge  and  crossed  it.  Kill  a  mosquito  upon  the  window  or  a 
barato  upon  the  floor  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  corpse  will  have  dis* 
appeared.  Kill  a  snake  upon  the  road,  and  pass  that  way  again  in  a  few 
hours  and  there  will  be  nothing  left  but  the  skeleton.  No  animal  which  dies 
is  ever  buried,  for  the  vultures  are  soon  there  in  numbers,  and  the  ants  and 
wasps  finish  what  they  leave.  In  that  country  the  vultures  are  considered  as- 
lawful  scavengers,  and  is  an  offense — punishable  by  fine— to  kill  one.  They 
sit  in  rows  upon  the  house-tops,  making  an  ugly  sight. 

The  principal  coast  cities  are  Para,  the  outlet  of  the  Amazon  district.  Mar- 
anham,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos. 
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TJpon  approaching  Rio  from  the  ooean  one  passes  through  a  narrow  ohan> 
nel  between  high  standing  rocks,  scarcely  wide  enough  for  two  ships  to  meet, 
and  there  opens  before  him  the  bay  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  the  safest  and  most 
beautiful  harbor  in  the  world.  Back  of  the  bay,  and  supported  by  the  mag- 
nificent Corcovado  mountain,  as  if  to  shelter  it,  nes  a  white  fairy  city  basking 
in  the  sun.  All  is  so  quiet»  so  fair,  and  so  white  that  it  seems  like  a  dream 
<5ity. 

The  city  of  Bio  is  the  largest  city  outside  of  the  United  States  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  It  was  fifty  years  old  when  New  York's  first  rude  huts  were 
built.  It  is  truly  a  cosmopolitan  city,  for  its  half  million  or  more  inhabitants 
are  from  all  nations.  The  low  buildings  with  white  walls  and  bright  red  tile 
roofs,  and  the  absence  of  chimneys  and  smoke,  are  some  of  the  striking 
features  of  a  South  American  city,  and  those  which  at  a  distance  jErive  it  the 
appearance  of  having  just  dropped  from  heaven,  so  clean  and  fair  it  looks  in 
the  brilliant  sunlight.  But  oistance  lends  enchantment,  and  the  illusion  is 
«oon  dispelled  when  one  enters  the  city  to  find  the  streets  narrow  and  reek- 
ing with  foul  odors,  the  gutters  filled  with  garbage  and  filth  which  fester  and 
breed  those  awful  diseases  that  scourge  the  southern  cities,  and  everywhere 
that  bird  of  ill-omen,  the  buzzard,  lazily  hovering  about.  Occasionally  the 
mountain  torrents  wash  away  this  filth,  and  the  tropical  sun  is  a  good  mi- 
<$robe  killer,  else  conditions  would  be  much  worse. 

The  streets  are  paved  with  rough  cobble  stones  and  many  of  them  are  very 
narrow.  One  of  the  principal  streets,  the  Bua  da  Ouvidor,  famous  the  world 
over  for  its  magnificent  display  of  diamonds,  is  so  narrow  that  two  carriages 
can  not  pass  each  other  and  no  vehicle  is  allowed  upon  it  after  a  certain  hour 
of  the  morning.  Some  streets  are  so  narrow  that  foot  passengers  are  obliged 
to  dodge  into  the  shops  to  prevent  being  run  over  by  a  passing  vehicle.  The 
names  of  the  streets  are  very  strikiuff  to  an  American.  Many  of  them  are 
named  from  historic  dates,  as  the°*Seventh  of  September,''  the  "First  of 
March:"  others  from  the  names  of  saints,  as  ''St.  John  the  Baptist"  or  ''St. 
John  the  Evangelist,"  or  '*The  Street  of  Good  Jesus."  In  the  Argentine  one 
city  is  distinguished  by  the  name  "Twentv-fifth  of  May,"  and  another  the 
'"Ninth  of  July."  In  Rio  is  one  of  the  notea  botanical  gardens  of  the  world, 
with  its  famous  avenue  of  Royal  palms. 

One  finds  in  these  cities  strange  mixtures  of  the  old  and  the  new.  Street 
cars  drawn  by  mules  are  the  common  carriers.  They  are  callei^" bonds"  be- 
cause the  cities  were  bonded  to  payfor  them.  The  questidb,  "Will  you 
take  the  bond,"  is  eauivalent  to  our  'M^ill  yau  take  the  car."  In  contrast  to 
the  street  cars  and  electric  lights  you  will  see  darkies  with  huge  loads  bal- 
anced on  top  of  their  heads  and  mules  with  paniers  over  their  backs  loaded 
with  produce  or  delivering  water  from  leather  pouches,  or  the  creaking  carts 
with  solid  wooden  wheels  drawn  by  oxen. 

Upon  the  streets  one  sees  the  better  people  well  and  fashionably  dressed  in 
Pans  costumes,  not  different,  therefore,  from  Americans  or  Europeans;  but 
one  will  encounter  at  every  turn  half-clothed  beggars  and  naked  children. 

In  the  morning  we  were  attracted  by  the  cry  of  lati!  laH!  and  looking  out 
«aw  the  milk  vender,  not  with  a  beautiful  painted  wagon  and  prancing  team 
with  sterilized  milk  in  sealed  bottles^  but  you  have  the  real  article — the  cow 
herself— with  her  calf  tied  to  her  tail,  being  led  from  house  to  house.  Tou 
•get  your  half  pint  or  pint  of  milk  delivered  to  you  fresh  from  the  cow — you 
Are  sure  that  it  is  not  adulterated.  Tou  may  wonder  what  role  the  calf  plays 
in  the  transaction — it  is  an  important  one — for  if  the  calf  were  not  along 
there  would  be  no  milk  to  deliver,  for  it  is  a  peculiar  fashion  among  Bra- 
zilian cows  not  to  give  any  milk  unless  the  calf  has  first  started  the  opera- 
tion. In  Cairo,  Egypt,  the  cows  are  simple  enough  to  be  fooled  by  a  dummy 
stuffed  with  straw,  out  the  Brazilian  cow  requires  the  real  article. 

The  intercourse  of  Brazil  is  with  European  nations  rather  than  with  those 
of  North  America.  Conversely,  that  of  the  southern  European  nations  is 
with  South  America  instead  of  North  America,  as  evinced  by  a  fine  French 
atlas  of  the  world  in  which  the  same  space  is  given  to  Brazil  alone  as  is  given 
to  North  America  and  to  the  United  States,  and  among  the  few  principal 
<;ities  named  is  New  Harmony,  Posey  county,  Indiana.  Truly,  one  needs  to 
SO  abroad  to  know  how  his  own  country  appears  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
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The  city  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  State» 
of  Brazil.  From  it  ten  years  ago  sailed  poor  old  Dom  Pedro  II,  a  vanished . 
and  broken  hearted  emperor. 

The  fact  that  Brazil  was  oh^n^ed  suddenly  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic 
is  known  to  all,  but  the  manner  m  which  it  was  accomplished  may  not  be  so* 
familiar,  or  that  it  all  happened  one  morning  before  breakfast,  as  is  gener- 
ally true  of  the  many  revolutions  of  that  country. 

For  some  time  a  republican  party  had  been  growing,  not  because  Dom 
Pedro  was  not  loved,  but  he  was  becoming  an  old  man  and  had  alreadv 
talked  of  abdicating  in  favor  of  his  daughter.  The  princess  was  not  well 
liked.  She  was  an  ardent  Catholic,  while  the  republican  element  was  anti- 
Catholic,  and  besides  her  husband,  Count  d'Eu,  was  a  Frenchman. 

The  army  and  the  navy  are  always  opposed  to  each  other.  In  November, 
1899,  some  trouble  arose  between  the  imperial  cabinet  and  the  army.  On  the 
morning  of  November  15th  the  cabinet  was  assembled  at  the  navy  yard  which 
also  was  head  quarters  for  the  army,  and  a  number  of  battalions  were  i)res- 
ent.  About  8  o^clock  Deodora  da  Fouseca,  the  marshal  of  the  army,  arrived 
and  there  were  cries  of  approval  for  him  from  the  army.  Soon  after  the  min- 
ister of  marine,  upon  approaching  the  grounds,  was  ordered  by  a  lieutenant 
to  surrender  to  Marshal  Deodora.  Refusing  to  surrender  and  defending  him- 
delf  with  a  pistol,  he  was  ordered  fired  upon  by  Deodora  and  he  fell,  wounded. 
Deodora  then  went  to  the  room  where  the  cabinet  was  assembled  and  told 
tkem  that  they  were  deposed  in  the  name  of  the  army  and  that  they  would  be- 
put  under  guard.  At  11  o'clock  he  paraded  the  streets  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  and  the  republican  leaders,  and  between  this  time  and  1  o'clock  the 
republic  was  proclaimed.  The  following  day  the  emperor  received  notice  that 
a  ship  would  be  provided  on  which  he  would  be  expected  to  leave  Brazilian 
territory  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  Between  two  and  three  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  to  avoid  any  public  demonstration  the  emperor 
and  empress  were  conveyed  in  a  carriage  to  the  ship,  while  the  princess,  with 
her  husband  and  family,  were  obliged  to  fellow  on  foot. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  a  meeting  at  the  City  Hall  and  the  alder- 
men had  also  declared  for  the  republic  and  requested  Marshal  Deodora  to> 
make  a  formal  announcement  for  the  "provisional  government,"  which  he 
did,  announcing  that  "the  people,  the  army  and  the  navy  oC  the  nation,  in 
perfect  communiom  of  sentiments  with  our  fellow  citizens  residents  in  the 
provinces,  ha^  just  decreed,"  etc.,  etc.  This  was  the  voice  of  thirteen  mil- 
lions of  people  who  were  properly  astonished  the  next  morning  to  learn  what 
had  been  done  in  their  name,  but  no  resistance  was  offered.  Day  after  day 
these  decrees  went  forth  until  the  world  wonderei  how  this  differed  from  a 
monarchy. 

This  is  an  instance  upon  a  large  scale  of  the  "revolutions"  which  were 
constantly  occuring  in  state  and  municipal  affairs.  A  little  dialogue  which 
occurred  oetween  a  prominent  Brazilian  citizen  and  one  American  will  serve 
to  example  the  common  sentiment. 

"Who  is  president  of  the  United  States^"  "Grover  Cleveland."  "Is  hea 
goodmanr'  "Yes."  "Didyou  vote  for  him?"  "No."  "Why  don't  you 
get  him  out?"  "Can't."  "Why,  is  he  head  of  the  army!"  "Yes,  but  that 
makes  no  difference."  "Does  the  army  belong  to  hispartyf"  "Not  all  of 
it."  "Won't  the  republicans  try  to  get  him  out!"  "Would  the  republicans- 
fight  for  himY"    "Is  the  navy  on  his  sideY" 

This  serves  to  illustrate  a  racial  characteristic  of  these  people — infidelity. 
A  shrug  of  the  shoulder  excuses  all  things. 

At  the  time  we  reached  Rio,  the  president,  Deodora,  had  just  dissolved 
congress  and  sent  it  home  because  it  would  not  vote  to  please  him  on  some 
point,  and  the  city  was  placed  under  military  rule.  We  were  obliged  to 
obtain  a  police  permit  in  order  to  leave  the  city.  The  country  has  some  very 
peculiar  laws.  At  the  time  we  were  there  an  English  gentlemen,  resident  of 
the  city  of  Pernambuco,  was  fined  for  patching  his  own  house  roof  without 
having  first  obtained  a  police  permit,  and  a  man  could  not  post  a  notice  in 
front  of  his  place  of  business  or  kill  a  chicken  without  a  permit  from  the 
city.    In  San  Paulo  he  could  not  kill  a  beef  or  a  sheep  without  a  permit,  but 
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could  kill  a  chicken  or  a  hog.  At  the  city  of  Piracicaba,  in  which  we  lived, 
a  man  driving  in  from  the  coantry  with  one  horse  and  a  wheeled  vehicle  was 
obliged  to  have  a  license  to  enter  the  city.  If  he  drove  two  or  more  animals 
it  reqaired  another  license. 

All  business  was  .taxed  in  this  way — even  beggars  were  licensed,  but  there 
was  no  tax  on  the  ownership  of  property.  Thus  it  is  enterprise  and  not 
preperty  which  pays  the  tax  of  the  country. 

The  Brazilian  is  the  Portuguese  branch  of  the  Latin  race  mixed  with  the 
native  Indian  and  the  negro.  In  that  country  **the  family  tree'*  does  not 
rise  above  the  first  sprout,  and  it  is  not  polite  to  enquire  about  one's  ances- 
tors. They  have  great  pride  of  country  and  of  person.  They  are  a  people 
of  impulse  and  are  extremely  courteous.  To  a  guest  '*all  that  is  mine  is 
thine,"  but  you  must  not  accept  it. 

A  man  does  not  hesitate  to  cheat  his  own  brother,  nor  does  he  regard  his 
word  of  honor.  To  call  a  Brazilian  a  liar  does  not  offend  him,  but  it  is  an 
insult  to  say  of  him  *'falta,"  which  signifies  he  hasn't  the  means. 

The  language  of  the  country  is,  of  course,  Portuguese,  though  one  hears 
that  of  many  lands. 

The  religion  is  Catholic,  mostly  of  the  Jesuit  order.  The  priesthood  is 
certainly  degraded  and  they  keep  the  people  in  ignorance.  The  bible  is  one 
of  the  forbidden  books.  The  Brazilian  calendar  is  well  interspersed  with 
f^te  and  feast  days,  which  interfere  much  with  industries.  Sunday  is  a  holi- 
day and  is  the  dajr  for  amusements,  such  as  theaters,  concerts  and  bull  fights, 
etc.  Public  functions  and  celebrations  occur  on  this  day,  and  men  make  it  a 
day  for  business  appointments.  If  a  man  draws  a  prize  in  a  lotterv  it  means 
a  Sunday  procession  with  rockets—indeed  a  Sunday  without  rockets  would 
be  strange. 

Every  household  has  its  patron  saint,  and  you  may  encounter  upon  the 
streets  the  vender  of  these  little  clay  gods.  A  protestant  may  buy  one  for 
they  tiave  not  yet  been  blessed  by  the  priest.  Protestant  missionaries  are 
doing  good  work  in  Brazil  for  they  have  established  many  schools 
which  are  helping  much  toward  the  education  of  Brazilian  girls,  who,  under 
the  old  customs,  were  kept  in  almost  total  ignorance  as  well  as  seclusion. 

The  Brazilian  has  inherited  much  of  the  old  time  prejudice  of  his  Portu- 
guese ancestors,  particularly  in  the  esteem  in  which  women  are  held.  They 
are  not  considered  as  equals,  and  the  wife  is  more  the  head  servant  than  the 
companion.  The  father  bargains  for  a  husband  for  his  daughter  as  he  would 
for  a  piece  of  property,  taking  the  one  which  can  offer  the  greatest  premium. 
It  is  difficult  to  pursuade  a  man,  even  after  he  has  become  a  minister  of  the 
Christian  religion,  to  sit  at  the  table  with  his  wife  and  daughters.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  exceptions  to  this,  and  under  the  infiuence  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  better  educational  facilities  these  old  customs  are  disappearing, 
but  moral  standards  and  the  esteem  in  which  women  are  held  must  be  raised 
before  the  nation  can  really  become  great. 

The  emperor,  Dom  Pedro  II,  was  doing  much  towards  advancing  the  civili- 
zation of  that  country.  He  established  schools,  built  roads  and  railways  and 
was  the  friend  of  the  people. 

Brazil  has  no  system  of  regularly  laid  out  roads.  The  fazendas,  or  planta- 
tions, are  large  and  the  buildings  located  on  the  stream.  But  the  fazendeiro 
must  be  able  to  get  to  the  town  and  he  constructs  a  road  to  that  end.  The 
fazendeiro  beyond  him  must  also  reach  the  town,  so  he  Jays  out  a  road  to 
meet  that  of  his  neighbor,  and  so  into  the  interior,  each  man  putting  a  gate 
where  his  fazenda  ends.  Thus  *'all  roads  lead  to  Rome"  and  the  traveler 
continually  finds  a  closed  gate  across  his  path. 

Being  kept  up  by  private  enterprise  only,  they  become  very  rough,  and 
from  the  city,  Piracicaba — one  hundred  jears  old— it  would  not  be  safe,  if 
possible,  to  drive  a  carriage  five  miles  m  any  direction.  Nothing  but  the 
wooden  wheeled  carts,  whose  squeal  can  be  heard  distinctly  for  a  full  mile, 
and  an  occasional  trolley — alow  wheel  vehicle,  resembling  somewhat  our  buck- 
boards — can  travel  the  roads  for  any  distance.  Nearly  everyone  goes  on 
horseback . 
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The  fazendeiro  locates  his  buildinfifs  near  a  stream  in  order  to  get  power  to 
run  his  mills  and  for  water  for  household  purposes.  The  casa,  or  house,  is 
usually  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  and  as  the  streams  have  rapid  falls  they 
may  be  tapped  his/her  up,  and  a  water  way  dug  leading  close  to  the  building. 

This  stream  serves  manv  purposes.  In  it  the  ducks  iswim,  the  laborer 
makes  his  toilet  and  bathes  his  feet  to  rid  them  of  bichos,  pestiferous  little 
insects  that  bore  into  the  feet,  the  family  washing  is  done,  and  water  is 
dipped  up  for  all  household  purposes  without  reference  to  which  of  the 
former  processes  has  gone  on  above  stream,  and  the  mill  is  run  which  grinds 
the  com  for  family  use. 

The  mill  is  a  very  unique  affair.  A  dam  is  made  in  the  stream  at  the  point 
where  the  mill  is  to  be  located,  and  only  a  small  stream  of  water  conducted 
over.  The  mill  consists  of  a  small  log  or  heavy  pole,  perhaps  16  feet  in 
length,  balanced  upon  a  post  so  that  a  box  placed  upon  the  shorter  end  when 
filled  with  water  from  the  stream,  raises  the  longer  end  to  which  is  fastened 
a  block  of  wood  which  acts  as  a  pounder,  or  as  a  pestle  in  a  mortar.  When 
the  larger  end  is  raised  the  water  spills  out  of  the  box  letting  the  pounder 
drop  into  the  wooden  mortar  in  which  is  placed  about  a  peck  of  corn  to  be 
ground.  Thus  it  works  in  perpetual  motion  as  lon^  as  the  water  runs.  When 
some  of  the  corn  is  ground  sufficiently  fine  it  is  removed,  sifted,  and  the 
coarser  pertiolis  replaced. 

A  hen  is  considered  to  have  about  as  little  reason  as  anv  living  creature, 
but  given  aa  occasion,  she  shows  herself  not  devoid  of  intellect.  The  mill  is 
her  favorite  feeding  place.  She  watches  the  pounder,  and  when  it  raises  she 
makes  a  grab  for  the  corn,  making  sure  to  be  out  of  the  way  when  the  arm 
comes  down. 

The  fazendeiro^s  casa  is  usually  a  large  rectangular  building  of  one  story, 
but  that  one  is  14  or  15  feet  high.  The  manner  of  building  is  to  set  posts  at 
each  corner  then  stand  bamboo  poles  between  the  posts  and  interlace  them 
with  a  very  strong  vine,  the  cepa,  which  grows  very  long  and  is  often  called 
the  Brazilian's  nail  because  used  to  fasten  so  many  things.  Then  the  spaces  are . 
filled  with  red  clay  made  into  mortar  with  water  and  put  on  with  the  hands. 
The  better  buildings  are  made  of  brick,  but  these  as  well  as  those  with  mud 
walls  are  given  a  coat  of  white  plaster  on  the  outside.  As  the  red  clay  makes 
a  very  dirty  looking  stain,  and  there  is  no  sod  to  prevent  the  rain  from  spat- 
tering mud  against  the  sides  of  the  buildings,  many  of  them  are  stained  red 
on  the  outside  for  abot  four  feet  from  the  bottom. 

The  roofs  are  either  thatched  with  wild  grass  or  covered  with  red  tile. 
These  tile  are  about  like  a  five  or  six  inch  drain  tile  split  lengthwise.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  half  tiles  laid  with  the  grooved  siae  up  and  the  joints 
covered  with  others  laid  rounding  side  up.  The  sp^e  filled  on  our  buildings 
by  the  frieze- board  is  there  left  open. 

Our  business  took  us  to  one  of  these  old  fazendas  which  had  been  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  sugar  plantations.  It  was  a  typical  Brazilian  fazenda 
so  I  will  aescribe  it  in  detail. 

The  cfCBa  was  built  eighty  years  before  on  a  beautiful  slope.  The  front 
stood  upon  a  wall  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  while  the  back  of  the  building 
was  level  with  the  ground. 

This  wall  and  open  part  under  the  house  was  a  favorite  resort  for  snakes. 
Bats  were  numerous  also,  and  many  nights  have  we  listened  to  the  rats 
squealing  and  bumping  their  heads  against  the  floor  in  their  mad  flight  from 
some  suake  that  had  not  yet  had  his  supper. 

Oue  enters  the  building  into  a  large  open  hall  which  has  a  brick  floor.  At  the 
right  is  a  parlor,  perhaps  18x24  feet,  and  back  of  this  room  and  opening  into 
it  tbree  small  sleeping  rooms,  none  of  which  has  light  or  ventilation  except 
through  a  transom  over  the  door,  save  the  one  which  come  to  the  outside  of 
the  building.    The  night  air  is  believed  to  be  unhealthful. 

These  rooms  are  finished,  having  wood  floors,  plastered  walls  and  ceilings. 
The  windows  may  or  may  not  have  sash  and  glass,  but  have  solid  board 
shutters  on  the  inside.  A  passage  way  at  one  side  led  into  a  large  area  open 
to  the  roof,  with  earth  floor  and  no  window  except  the  board  shutter. 
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This  was  used  as  both  kitohen  and  dining  room  in  its  largest  sense,  for 
here  the  family  dined,  the  dogs  eating  at  the  same  time  food  thrown  to  them 
by  their  master,  and  the  chickens  and  small  pigs  contending  for  whatever 
was  thrown  upon  the  floor.  The  chickens  were  regularly  fed  upon  the  floor 
of  this  room. 

Just  back  of  the  family  sleeping  rooms  and  opening  into  the  dining  room 
were  t^^i^hickens'  dormitories.  This  seemed  to  be  for  two  reasons,  to  keep 
them  h'om  being  stolen  by  the  darkies  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  baratas, 
which  are  immense  cockroaches.  Even  with  this  precaution  the  baratas 
would  sometimes  escape.  As  we  sat  reading  in  the  eveninjg;  we  might  hear 
one  traveling  over  the  wall.  The  remedy  was  to  throw  a  slipper  at  nim  and 
then  search  for  his  mate,  for  they  always  went  in  pairs.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  dispose  of  the  corpse  for  by  morning  the  diligent  ant  would  have 
carried  away  all  but  the  legs  and  wings. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  kitchen.  The  fogao,  which  answered  the  purpose  of 
a  stove,  was  built  of  brick  something  like  a  furnace  arch.  At  the  front  was 
an  opening  perhaps  12x20  inches,  into  which  was  fed  long  poles  or  pieces  of 
wood  which  as  they  burned  from  the  end  were  again  pushed  in. 

The  top  of  the  stove  was  covered  with  an  iron  plate  having  kettle  holes, 
but  no  covers.  The  back  of  the  arch  slanted  upward  to  make  a  draft  into  the 
chimney.  There  was  a  chimney,  but  it  was  seldom  guilty  of  carrying  any 
smoke,  for  when  there  was  not  as  manv  kettles  needed  as  there  were  holes, 
the  smoke  found  easier  egress  than  up  tne  chimney.  For  years  it  had  settled 
on  the  rafters  and  among  the  cobwebs,  and  the  gentle  breezes  waited  it 
down  to  season  our  food. 

This  stove  was  a  favorite  i>romedade  for  the  chickens.  I  have  seen  them 
walking  along  its  edge,  craning  their  necks  to  peer  into  the  kettles  where 
perchance  one  of  their  number  was  gently  simmering  for  our  dinner. 

Outside  close  to  the  house  were  the  store  houses  and  a  little  farther  away 
the  old  slave  quarters  which  were  simply  the  mud  huts,  25  or  30  in  number, 
thatched  with  grass.  In  these  huts  were  no  stoves,  the  fire  being  built  on  the 
earth  floor  over  which  was  set  the  kettle.  The  walls  and  floor  was  of  the  red 
mud  and  yet  we  once  saw  a  bride  come*  out  from  one  of  these  huts  arrayed 
in  spotless  white,  dress,  slippers  and  vail,  but  she  herslf  was  black.  Query, 
how  did  she  do  itt 

The  working  people  were  treated  little  better  than  slaves.  If  a  man  came 
to  hire  he  was  not  provided  with  quarters  but  was  left  to  find  a  place  for  him- 
self, and  was  fortunate  if  he  jie  could  find  a  bundle  of  corn  husks  on  which 
to  sleep  in  some  of  the  out-buildings. 

The  workingmen  turn  out  at  daylight  and  all  except  those  who  drive  the 
teams  go  immediately  to  their  work.  Nothing  is  stabled  except  sometimes  a 
special  riding  horse,  and  one  horse  or  mule,  with  which  to  bring  in  the  mules 
and  oxen  from  the  pasture.  They  are  driven  into  a  corral  where  a  sieire  en- 
sues until  thev  are  properly  harnessed.  This  usually  takes  the  time  until  9 
o'clock,  which  is  their  breakfast  hour. 

The  men  wash  in  the  stream  and  **Old  SoP'  serves  as  a  towel.  Each  man 
receives  for  his  breakfast  a  plate  of  rice  and  black  beans.  They  return  to 
work  until  2  o'clock  when  they  have  their  dinner  which  is  the  same  as  the 
breakfast.  Many  a  darky  preferred  lying  in  the  shade  and  chewing  a  length 
of  sugar  eane  to  coming  to  his  dinner. 

Like  all  important  business  in  that  country  marketing  is  done  early,  and 

foing  to  market  one  must  be  off  as  soon  as  it  is  light.    The  market  is  an  open 
uilding  in  which  are  scattered  numerous  benches  and  tables. 

In  that  ever  green  country  one  would  expect  to  feast  continuallv  upon 
fruits  and  delicious  green  things^  but  instead  it  is  a  land  of  hunger,  because 
of  the  ignorance  and  shiftless  indolence  of  the  natives  and  lower  classes, 
which  though  living  on  the  banks  of  rivers  where  fish  abound,  as  in  the  Am- 
azon district,  large  quantities  of  salt  cod  are  consumed.    It  is  not  true  as  we 
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are  often  told  that  the  people  of  a  hot  olimate  live  upon  fruits  instead  of 
meats.  The  people  are  meat  eaters  and  it  is  dang^erous  ito  health  to  eat  freely 
and  indiscriminately  of  the  fruits. 

Few  vegetables  are  grown  and  as  one  enters  the  market  the  possibilities  for 
the  day's  dinner  seem  small.  One  finds  little  bunches  of  indescribable  green 
stuff.  Cabbage  does  not  head  there  but  sends  up  a  long  stalk  with  thick 
green  leaves  which  are  used  for  salads.  Sweet  potatoes  grow  abundantly 
and  are  found  in  the  market.  White  or  Irish  potatoes  do  not  grow  well  in 
heavy  soil,  bat  are  shipped  from  Portugal  at  $2.60  per  bushel.  We  may  find 
some  one  with  his  little  oasket  of  eggs  and  limes,  tne  limes  being  very  poor 
substitutes  for  lemons. 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  market  may  be  found  live  chickens,  whole 
bunches  of  them  tied  together  by  their  feet  in  the  most  crael  fashion.  Per- 
haps they  hare  been  brought  there  on  mule  back,  a  bunch  tied  at  either  end 
of  a  rope  thrown  across  the  back  of  the  mule  where  they  had  been  jounced  up 
and  down,  their  heads  hanging,  or  perhaps  tied  in  pairs  and  thrown  over  a 
pole  in  a  cart.  As  the  cart  jolts  the  chickens  are  all  jostled  to  one  end  of  the 
pole,  and  with  another  jolt  all  sent  to  the  other  end,  and  thus  they  ride  to> 
market,  perhaps  a  dozem  miles. 

If  we  wish  bread  we  go  to  the  bakery.  We  have  our  choice  between  pao 
grande  and  pao  pequeno,  the  former  is  in  long  pointed  loaves,  warranted 
when  shot  from  a  cannon  to  pierce  steel  armor.  The  other,  little  bread,  is  m 
the  form  of  rolls.  It  is  all  very  sweet  but  one  needs  his  mouth  clad  in  armor 
while  eating  it. 

For  meat  we  go  to  the  meat  shop  and  enquire  for  carne.  We  find  mostly 
beef,  all  fresh  killed  the  night  before.  No  meat  is  allowed  to  be  kept  after  a 
certain  hour  of  the  morning.  The  animal  is  sliced  up  as  you  would  slice  a 
loaf  of  bread.  If  your  order  is  large  enough  you  may  get  a  narrow  strip  from 
the  rump  to  the  hock. 

The  Brazilian  must  have  his  feijao;  it  is  the  staple  article  of  diet  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  small  black  or  brown  bean,  usually  with  a  bug  in  it,  cooked 
into  a  sort  of  a  stew  and  thickened  on  the  plate  with  parched  mandioca  meal. 

The  system  of  weights  and  measures  used  is  that  of  the  French,  and  thingfs 
are  weighed  to  you  by  the  kilogram  and  measured  to  you  by  the  metre,  and 
you  travel  by  kilometers. 

Until  recent  years  it  was  not  good  form  for  a  lady  to  go  on  to  the  streets  to 
do  shopping,  but  instead  the  merchant  sent  goods  to  the  house;  but  at  the 
edge  of  evening  the  streets  are  thronged  with  ladies  in  gay  and  fashionable 
attire,  and  sparkling  with  many  jewels,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  The 
houses  are  built  close  to  the  streets,  and  at  other  hours  of  the  day,  particul- 
arly as  one  goes  to  market  in  the  morning,  half  dressed  women  may  be  seezk 
at  many  of  the  windows  listlessly  gazing  upon  the  streets. 

The  method  of  doing  laundry  work  in  southern  countries  is  familiar  to  all. 
Early  in  the  morning  ene  would  meet  groups  of  black  women  with  huge  pans 
upon  their  heads  containing  the  Isoiled  linen,  small  and  half  naked  children 
hanging  to  their  skirts^  while  still  smaller  ones  peeped  out  their  heads  from 
beneath  the  shawls  which  these  women  always  wear  over  their  shoulders,  all 
going  to  the  stream  to  do  the  washing.  When  there  the  little  ones  splashed 
m  the  water  to  their  heart's  content,  and  the  mothers,  with  part  of  their 
clothing  removed,  waded  into  the  stream  and  waged  war  on  the  soil  of  the 
linen  by  literally  pounding  it  out  on  the  stones,  and  woe  betide  buttOBS  and 
fine  laces. 

In  speaking  to  you  of  this  great  country  and  its  people,  I  do  not  wish  to 
leave  a  wrong  impression.  I  have  spoken  mostly  of  those  things  which  are 
in  striking  contrast  to  our  own  countr^r  and  customs.  As  a  country  Brazil  is 
beautiful  and  fascinating.  Its  mountains,  though  not  lofty,  are  perhaps  the 
more  enchanting,  for  being  old  the  outlines  are  easy  and  they  are  clothed  to 
their  summits  with  shrubs  and  beautiful  flowering  trees.  The  climate  in 
many  respects  is  delightful.  There  is  a  time  at  the  short  twilight  when  it  ia 
a  joy  simply  to  live  and  breathe  the  delicious  air,  it  is  so  clear  and  pure. 
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The  people  are  the  remnant  of  an  old  civilization.  Portoeal  was  one  of  the 
last  countries  to  be  affected  by  the  new  order  of  thing^s  anaher  transatlantic 
colonies  were  already  established,  thus  the  people  have  inherited  the  old  cus- 
toms and  prejudices  which  are  so  hard  to  chang^e.  There  are  many  thoughtf  ui 
and  progressive  people  in  Brazil  and  it  is  awakening:  to  a  new  civilization 
which  wul  in  time  supercede  the  old. 

A  PROBLEM  OF  THE  FARMER. 

By  E.  B.  Bentley,  Saperintendent  of  the  Clinton  Pablio  Schools,  at  the  annual  DeWltt 

County  Institute. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  one  is  in  a  community  where  school  taxes  are 
never  criticised,  where  bonds  for  school  buildings  and  school  sites  are  voted 
unanimously.  All  localities  are  not  so  blessed.  And  yet  there  is  no  institu- 
tion within  our  country,  State  or  county,  which  ever  has  or  will  perform  such 
benefits  as  the  public,  school  system.  Localities,  when  they  criticise  high 
taxes,  really  do  not  mean  to  do  so;  it  is  a  kind  of  habit  into  which  some  have 
fallen  and  can  not  avoid  it  for  the  time  being.  Suppose  a  gentleman  from  a 
distance  were  to  endeavor  to  purchase  your  farm  tomorrow,  and  you  were 
willing  to  sell.  One  of  the  prime  advantages  you  would  impress  upon  his 
mind  as  you  lead  him  throug[h  pastures  which  have  fattened  the  best  Dur- 
hams,  or  as  you  point  out  to  him  fields  covered  with  stalks,  which  but  a  few 
weeks  ago  were  weighed  down  with  the  best  com  the  country  produces,  is 
that  just  over  the  way  stands  the  little  country  schoolhouse.  There  you  are 
able  to  educate  your  children,  perhaps,  but  half  a  mile  from  home,  and  if 
vour  boy  has  improved  greatly  during  the  year  as  pupil,  you  will  tell  the 
buyer  so  and  that  with  great  emphasis.  Sometimes  we  weed  out  by  taking 
the  smaller  and  less  promising  stalks  and  allowing  the  stronger  and  more 
vigorous  to  grow.  If  you  have  done  that  in  your  sctiool  district  as  relates  to 
teachers,  you  make  known  the  fact  that  we  now  have  the  best  school  in  yeara 
and  it  helps  wonderfully  to  sell  the  farm.  There  is  not  a  man  in  any  school 
district  in  our  country,  if  he  is  a  good  American  citizen,  except  he  gloriea 
secretly  if  not  openly  in  that  we  have  the  best  public  school  system  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  When  the  farmer  asks  himself  the  question  whether  h& 
will  remove  into  a  district  which  has  poorer  schools,  it  is  quickly  answered. 
He  will  remain. 

Thousands  of  men  of  culture  and  refinement,  with  their  families,  come  to- 
our  shores  annually.  Although  their  route  is  bounded  hj  invisible  bound- 
aries and  lines  not  impassable,  they  leave  Canada  t»  the  right.  Mexico,  with 
products  enough  to  feed  the  world.  South  America,  with  products  enough  to- 
feed  a  hundred  worlds,  are  passed  to  the  left;  and  this  continuous  stream  is 
launched  upon  our  shores  to  enjoy  the  communion  of  a  free,  equal  and  liberty- 
loving  people,  made  more  so  by  our  public  school  system  than  any  other  fac- 
tor. 

It  might  be  interesting  while  passing  to  note  the  annual  expense  of  educat- 
ing our  boys  and  girls.  We  hear  muon  of  the  educational  methods  and  ad- 
vantages  of  some  foreign  countries;  but  when  compared  with  our  own  are 
insignificant.  We  are  a  nation  of  readers  and  educators.  A  recent  review 
speaks  with  admiration  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  publicly  and  pri-  * 
vately  contributes  five  times  as  much  annually  for  public  purposes  as  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  and  spends  nearly  as  much  per  annum  for  educa- 
tional purposes  as  do  England,  France  and  Germany  combined.  The  example 
of  this  country  is  helping  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  total  expense  of 
conducting  our  schools  runs  something  like  this:  We  have  an  enrollment  of 
15,000,000  pupils,  taught  by  a  corps  of  405,301  teachers,  at  an  annual  expense 
of  $191,210,696.  Of  these  numbers  Illinois  furnishes  939,000  pupils,  26,23& 
teachers^  and  our  schools  are  managed  at  an  expense  of  $16,000,000.  We 
stand  third,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  leading. 

But  while  we  teach  with  text* book  and  teacher  at  such  a  cost,  we  as  fathers,, 
mothers,  teachers,  can  give  many  practical  lessons  at  a  minimum  cost. 

-You  each  have  read  the  following  words,  but  what  more  valuable  heritage 
could  you  bequeath  to  your  son  or  daughter:  ** Integrity  and  industry  ar& 
the  best  possessions  that  any  man  can  have,  and   every  man  can  have  them. 
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** Nobody  can  give  them  to  him  or  take  them  from  him.    He  can  not  acquire 
>them  by  inheritance,  he  can  not  bay  them,  or  beer  them,  or  borrow  them. 

''They  belonfi"  to  the  individual  and  are  his  unquestioned  property.  He  alone 
can  part  with  them.  They  are  his  to  keep.  They  make  happy  homes.  They 
achieve  success  in  every  walk  of  life;  they  have  won  the  greatest  triumphs 
"for  mankind.  No  man  who  has  them  ever  filets  into  the  police  courts,  or  oe- 
fore  the  jprand  jury,  or  in  the  workhouse  or  chain  gang. 

'*They^ive  one  moral  and  material  power.  They  will  bring  you  a  com- 
fortable living,  make  you  respect  yourself  and  command  the  respect  of  your 
fellows.  They  are  indispensable  to  success.  They  are  invincible.  The  mer- 
' chant  requires  the  clerk  whom  he  employs  to  have  them.  The  railroad  cor- 
poration inquires  whether  the  man  seeking  employment  possesses  them. 
Every  avenue  of  human  endeavor  welcomes  them.  Thev  are  the  only  keys 
to  open  the  doors  of  opportunitv  to  a  struggling  manhood.  Employment 
waits  on  them;  capital  requires  them;  citizenship  is  not  good  without  them, 
'If  you  do  not  already  have  them,  get  them." 

While  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  a  healthy  school  sentiment,  yet  I  believe 
there  are  many  lessons  to  be  taught  which  are  never  gained  in  the  school 
Toom,  but  must  come  from  the  broad  field  of  practical  experience.  Teach  the 
boy  less  of  books  and  more  of  that  for  which  the  books  stand,  and  he  will  be- 
*come  a  broader  citizen,  a  more  cultivated  scholar.  Teach  at  your  own  fire- 
side in  your  own  home  the  great  lesson  of  integrity,  and  you  have  given  him 
a  better  start  in  life  than  the  beoueathing  of  the  best  corn- producing,  the 
most  highlv  cultivated  farm  in  DeWitt  county.  You  have  given  him  a  char- 
acter which  is  unassailable  and  he  as  his  parents  will  treasure  it  forever. 
Teach  him  industry  and  you  have  given  him  a  lesson  in  which  he  knows  life 
4s  worth  living.  How  miserable  the  life  must  be  which  has  no  ambition, 
^hich  forever  says  I  am  goiug  to  do  but  never  does;  which  with  jack-knife 
and  stick  whittles  away  a  purposeless  life. 

These  traits  generally  become  permanent  in  youth.  The  boy  who  employs 
^is  leisure  in  idleness  seldom  ever  changes.  The  teacher  can  not  give  him 
industry.  He  can  help,  but  without  the  cooperation  of  the  parent,  with  the 
boy  disposed  to  idleness,  little  can  be  accomplished. 

And  here,  let  us  inquire,  parents,  how  is  the  teacher  progressing  in  your 
district?  Your  answers  will  vary.  Isn't  your  boy  succeeding  as  he  should? 
Perhaps  you  may  answer  no.  from  what  source  is  your  information?  Have 
you  visited  the  school  during  the  year?  Have  you  ever  by  your  presence 
.'given  the  little  rural  school  teacher  over  yonder  any  encouragemeut?  Have 
you  ever  visited  the  school  in  which  your  boy  is  being  educated?  These  are 
some  of  the  questions  which  every  farmer  should  be  compelled  to  answer. 
«nd  if  he  is  troubled  in  his  replies,  ke  should  hie  himself  to  the  district  school 
building  and  get  information. 

You  have  a  hired  man  plowing  in  one  of  the  back  fields,  perhaps,  a  mile 
from  your  dwelling.  Each  day  finds  you  watching  carefully  the  work.  You 
wish  to  know  whether  the  team  is  being  overworked  and  whether  the  man  is 
industrious.  If  you  are  satisfied,  the  next  time  you  meet  your  neighbor  you 
tell  him  you  would  like  to  know  where  you  might  find  more  such  help.  Our 
dnterest  in  schools  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  We  love  our  children  more  than 
all  our  farms;  but  we  are  more  absorbed  in  money  making  than  the  education 
of  our  boys.  '*We  want  to  buy  more  farms  to  raise  more  corn  to  feed  more 
hogs  to  buy  more  farms  to  raise  more  corn  to  feed  more  hogs." 

But  the  boy  does  not  receive  his  entire  education  in  the  school  room.  Each 
•and  every  parent  should  and  must  be  a  teacher  if  his  boy  advances  rapidly. 
This  is  a  progressive  age,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  each  farmer  parent  to 
launch  the  boy  into  the  activities  of  life  far  above  his  own  plane  of  informa- 
"tion.  or  where  he  himself  leaves  off;  the  age  requires  it,  the  world  demands  it. 
But  it  often  happens  that  when  the  boy  leaves  the  parental  roof,  he  has  every- 
thing to  learn  in  a  business  sense.  Learning  does  not  come  from  a  text  book, 
as  many  of  you  believe.  You  may  ^ive  to  your  boy  the  best  collegiate  edu- 
•cation  that  a  Yale,  Harvard  or  Princeton  college  may  afford,  and  the  boy 
nine  times  out  of  ten  will  fail  unless  he  has  the  practical  side.  The  gram- 
mar, geography,  arithmetic,  history,  amounts  to  nothing  except  to  discipline 
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the  mind,  broaden  and  expand  it.  that  the  man  may  be  capable  of  solvingr 
those  fi^reater  problems  which  must  be  encountered  in  an  active  business  life. 
The  teacher  is  not  a  teacher  who  assi^jpis  a  lesson  day  after  day  from  a  text. 
The  child  has  not  gained  most  who  has  passed  over  the  greater  number  of 
pa^es.  Pages  of  arithmetic  do  not  count.  But  what  does  count  is  the  efforts 
which  teach  the  child  to  be  an  observer,  thinker  and  actor.  That  boy  will  be 
able  to  take  a  load  of  corn  to  market  and  bring  to  the  parent  the  correct 
amount  of  money,  and  you  will  not  question  the  transaction.  Too  much' 
memorizing  is  done  in  our  schools  and  not  enough  of  thinking.  There  are 
other  facuUies  of  the  mind  than  that  of  memory.  Does  your  boy  readt  No. 
Whyt  Well,  here,  my  parent  friend,  you  may  begin  as  teacher.  I  am  not 
surprised  that  your  boy  comes  to  Clinton  to  si>end  his  evenings,  or  that  the 
Clinton  boy  is  on  the  streets  until  far  into  the  night.  If  you  have  children, 
build  up  your  libraries  and  let  them  lean  on  some  of  the  greatest  lives  that 
America  has  ever  produced;  or  drink  at  the  fountain  of  some  of  our  unblem- 
ished characters.  I  will  rather  a  child  of  mine  shall  be  a  reader  than  the 
greatest  multi-millionaire  America  will  produce.  A  good,  readable  library  in 
your  hotne  will  be  a  better  investment  than  the  best  farm  De  Witt  county  en- 
closes. Build  up  libraries  and  there  will  be  less  of  gambling  rooms,  and 
fewer  wine  cellars;  but  there  will  be  more  homes  and  greater  charity.  Youngs 
men  and  women  will  have  amusement  in  their  leisure.  Let  us  give  them 
books. 

When  you  have  occasion  to  come  to  town  and  you  can  conveniently  take  the 
boy  along,  avail  yourself  of  the  opportunity.  Do  not  tell  him  to  remain  on 
the  corner  or  at  some  store  until  you  return,  but  take  him  to  the  bank  and 
allow  him  to  draw  or  deposit  money,  as  the  case  may  be.  Yeu  will  give  him 
a  lesson  which  need  not  be  learned  when  he  begins  ousiness  for  himself.  T 
remember  many  such  events  in  my  past  history  when  my  father  might  have 

g'ven  me  valuable  lessons  which  sad  experience  has  taught.  I  hope  the 
rmer  of  today  has  made  advancement  in  this  respect.  Send  the  boy  to  in- 
sure your  property;  at  least,  have  him  with  you.  Let  him  go  with  you  when 
you  buy  your  farm  machinery.  Let  him  do  business  for  you  often,  and 
when  he  drives  a  good  bargain,  give  him  something  for  it.  If  we  will  give 
our  boys  such  lessons  they  will  not  be  so  prone  to  leave  the  farm,  but  will,, 
when  they  reach  maturity,  willingly  accept  your  offer  to  farm  on  the  shares. 
This  will  be  much  more  pleasing  to  you  tnan  to  be  informed  he  will  seek  new 
fields.  My  advice  to  the  boy  is  that  with  proper  encouragement,  stick  to  the 
farm.  Let  me  admonish  you  fathers  to  give  tne  boys  a  chance.  Don't  drive 
them  from  the  farm.  The  farmer's  life  is  the  most  peaeefnl,  fruitful  one  on 
earth.  No  occupation  is  more  honorable,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful. 
Where  can  the  boy  better  his  opportunitiest  I  often  feel  that  the  boy  leaves- 
the  farm  in  search  of  experience  when,  if  we  had  given  him  more  freedom, 
his  desire  would  have  been  satisfied.  Next  spring  you  will  hold  an  election. 
Out  in  your  school  district  there  are  four  elements  which  must  combine  to 
give  your  boy  a  good  round  school  education.  They  are  patrons,  directors, 
pupils,  and  teacher.  Any  one  of  them  not  working  in  sympathy  with  the 
others  will  portend  disaster.  Next  spring,  when  you  elect  a  member  of  your 
board,  elect  a  strong-minded,  conscientious  one,  one  who  has  the  personal  in- 
terest of  the  school  at  heart.  The  school  board  should  be  made  up  of  men 
who  will  not  use  their  vested  power  to  aid  any  individual  member  to  gain  po- 
litical preferment  at  the  expense  of  the  schools.  Politics  and  personalaspira- 
tion  for  office  are  together  the  most  serious  hindrance  to  good,  genuine  edu- 
cational development  in  any  American  community.  Politics  is  not  a  study  in 
our  public  schools;  therefore  elect  men  not  politicians  to  serve  on  your 
boards.  Divisions  in  the  district  because  of  religious  or  political  preferences 
soon  bring  divisions  among  the  pupils  and  your  schools  are  wrecked  for 
years,  and,  perhaps,  your  boy  loses  by  this  an  education.  Elect  a  teacher, 
not  because  he  or  she  belongs  to  the  Democratic,  Republican,  Populist  or 
Woman's  Suffrage  party. 

What  you  need  in  your  district  is  a  diligent,  pains-taking  teacher,  who 
thinks  more  of  her  work  and  her  chance  to  help  humanity  thiough  her  voca- 
tion than  she  does  o£  her  own  personal  ease.  You  should  have  a  teacher  who 
talks  with  and  not  to  the  pupils.  We  use  telephones  when  we  wish  to  talk  at 
a  distance.    You  need  a  teacher  who  observes  nature,  studies  and  puts  it 
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into  practice.  The  teacher  who  teaches,  the  one  who  is  wholly  interested  in 
her  work,  the  one  who  has  accepted  a  i>osition  not  for  the  pleasure  there  is  in 
it.  but  to  teach,  will  have  no  other  leisure  than  to  educate  those  children 
whom  a  confidin^if  public  has  placed  under  her  charge. 

There  must  be  devoted,  pains-taking  parents,  personally  interested  in  the 
culture  of  their  children,  and  willing  to  sacrifice  time  and  money  to  insure 
more  intelligence  and  more  usefulness  through  the  training  and  development 
which  education  must  secure.  Parents  must  be  able  to  place  education  far 
above  any  day's  labor  which  the  boy  or  the  girl  mav  be  able  to  perform. 
When  education  reaches  this  stage  parents  wul  send  their  boys  to  school 
regularlv,  and  the  teacher  will  not  be  called  upon  to  excuse  the  pupil  because 
of  corn  husking,  hog  killing,  etc.  Teach  the  boy  when  he  begins  something, 
to  complete  that  something  at  the  expense  of  all  else.  Teach  this  in  regular- 
ity and  punctuality  at  school. 

You  must  have  earnest,  faithful  pupils  endowed  with  right  ideas  of  the  real 
purposes  in  life,  and  fully  satisfied  that  a  proper  education  will  give  the  best 
culture,  the  broadest  view  and  the  lartrest  efficiency.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
pupils  who  believe  enough  in  themselves  and  in  their  future  to  invest  time 
and  effort  in  school  work,  since  without  this  faith  there  can  be  little  real, 
serious  endeavor  and  less  real  earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

All  must  be  sincerely  interested  in  solving  the  problem  of  good  schools, 
and  must  at  the  same  time  realize  that  a  full  solution  is  impossible  if  any 
single  factor  does  not  faithfully  perform  its  part.  Schools  can  not  be  created 
by  plans  of  organization,  however  perfect  and  comprehensive.  They  can  not 
be  made  efficient  by  the  county  superintendent  unless  pupils,  teachers  and 

Eatrons  all  join  for  the  success  of  the  boys  and  the  girls.  Can  not  we  say 
efore  parting  this  evening,  we  will  not  employ  the  $25  teacher,  but  we  will 
employ  the  one  who  can  earn  $50 1  Will  you  employ  the  $15  man  to  drive  the 
teamt  No,  that  does  not  pay;  you  want  the  oest  Give  me  the  $20  one. 
Whenever  you  consider  your  ooy's  time  worth  more  than  the  paltry  salary, 
you  will  seek  the  best  'teacher  m  the  market.  Will  you  not  build  up  your 
libraries  and  strive  to  interest  your  children  in  good  literature t  God  forbid 
that  for  the  want  of  this  great  essential  in  our  homes,  our  boys  and  girls  shall 
tramp  the  streets  of  this  or  any  other  city  seeking  for  amusement  and  past- 
time  those  things  which  only  can  degrade. 

You  can  not  hide  yourself  behind  your  teacher,  board  of  directors,  county 
superintendent,  or  any  other  and  shield  this  want.  Good  schools  are  a  con- 
sequence of  good  conditions  tha:  are  made  possible  by  harmony,  helpfulness 
and  participation.  All  the  conditions  are  essential.  Boards  of  directors, 
teacher,  pupil,  patron,  come  in  to  assist  in  building  up  a  live  and  earnest 
school  policy. 

Start  the  child  to  school  at  the  proper  age  and  keep  him  there.  Suppose 
you  must  hire  help  during  the  busy  seasonT  It  will  be  money  well  invested 
and  will  indicate  that  you  are  fully  interested  in  your  child's  educational  wel- 
fare. Give  the  boy  his  education  while  his  mind  is  receptive.  When  he  has 
reached  the  age  of  yourself  he  will  not  retain  facts  so  readily.  Some  things 
which  you  learned  but  yesterday  have  been  forgotten,  while  truths  which  you 
learned  in  your  youth  come  back  as  vividly  today  as  iC  but  learned  at  the 
present.  They  will  be  retained  as  long  as  reason.  These  experiences  ought 
to  teach  us  to  educate  our  children  early  and  give  them  the  best  in  the 
market. 

But  some  of  you  are  asking  yourselves  the  question,  will  it  pay  to  educate? 
Some  will  say  it  is  very  well  for  you  to  talk  in  that  way.  It  is  part  of  your 
profession.  My  boy's  education  now  is  much  better  than  I  received.  Let  me 
caution  you  that  we  are  living  in  another  world,  made  so  by  intelligence  and 
research.  Because  Lincoln,  Logan,  Johnson  and  some  others  did  not  receive 
a  school  education  is  no  reason  tnat  your  child  will  succeed  with  a  mere  pit- 
tance. Their  personal  endeavors  and  experiences,  their  masterly  genius  and 
originality,  their  quick  perception  made  of  them  masters  of  the  situation.  It 
is  but  fair  to  ask  what  powers  these  men  might  have  been  had  they  received 
a  thorough  school  trainmgf  But  while  we  mention  the  few  who  have  been 
eminently  successful  without  this  training,  may  I  ask  where  would  have  been 
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onr  Beeohers,  Talma^^es,  Depews,  Cleavelands  and  McKinleys,  whose  clear 
lo^c,  inspiring  oratory  has  and  is  shaping  the  destiny  of  this  proud  Union, 
had  they  not  received  this  great  blessing  which  oar  forefathers  have  handed 
down  to  ns. 

I  believe  that  every  boy  has  a  good  position,  one  of  profit  and  trust  await- 
ing him  if  he  is  but  prepared  for  it  at  tne  time  it  is  offered.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  Canton,  Ohio,  on  different  occasions 
and  number  some  of  its  citizens  as  my  near  friends.  I  remember  seeing  this 
shingle  hanging  on  one  of  that  city's  busy  streets:  Day — Da^f,  Lawyers. 
(The  middle  name  of  the  firm  I  have  forgotten).  To  me  tne  senior  member 
of  the  firm  seemed  but  an  ordinary  country  lawyer  of  whom  we  might  expect 
but  little  except  the  practice  of  his  profession.  But  he  only  illustrates  the 
saying:  '*He  was  the  man  awaiting  the  place."  William  R.  Day  was  born 
near  Kavenna,  Ohio,  of  humble  country  parents,  attended  the  little  country 
school,  studied  law,  and  finally  settled  down  into  a  quiet  legal  profession. 
The  present  national  administration  recognized  his  ability  and  called  him  to 

§  reside  over  the  Department  of  Justice.  Elevated  to  tne  Department  of 
tate,  his  gpreatest  efforts  were  yet  to  shine  forth.  He  rounded  out  a  two 
years'  service  for  his  country  by  heading  the  Paris  Peace  Commission  which 
has  brought  renown  to  itself  and  glory  to  its  country. 

It  is  said  that  great  occasions  make  great  men.  We  therefore  understand 
that  an  urgent  provocation  is  necessary  in  order  that  great  personages  shall 
stand  forth  and  become  the  objects  of  universal  attention  and  admiration. 
When  there  is  a  national  movement  of  prime  importance,  or  when  the  black 
thundercloudof  baleful  war  o'ershadows  our  fair  country,  or  we  look  on  the 

Slaoid  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  and  behold  America's  institutions  menaced  by  the 
ark  monsters  of  the  powers  of  the  east;  or  when  it  has  seemed  evident  that  the 
Union's  last  ties  are  to  be  torn  asunder  and  Columbia's  loyal  sons  are  to 
olinch  in  deadly  conflict,  then  have  we  expected  a  person  of  character  and 
powerful  influence  to  sieze  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state  and  guide  her  safely 
oetween  the  frightful  Scylla  on  the  one  hand  and  the  yawning  Charybdis  on 
the  other  into  the  happy  harbor  oC  peaceful  rest. 

We  have  just  closed  a  very  successful  war,  made  so  by  the  valor  of  Ameri- 
can armies.  It  has  been  said  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  American  troops 
were  educated,  and  that  a  like  per  cent  of  Spaniards  were  ignorant;  that 
every  American  soldier  who  carried  a  gun  was  a  commander  in  himself. 
In  a  southern  city  of  this  State  it  was  my  pleasure  to  mingle  with  the  soldiers 
of  the  Fourteenth  Regulars^  and  listen  to  some  of  the  remarks  made  in  a 
speech  by  the  chaplain.  I  remember  these  words:  **Look  at  those  boys. 
They  have  not  the  stain  of  drunkenness  on  their  countenances;  thev  are  not 

famolers;  not  one  has  deserted;  they  are  educated  gentlemen.    Watch  the 
ghting  qualities  of  the  Fourteenth.    They  will  come  back  with  a  glorious 
record?' 

Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philli pines  are  ours.  Whether  we  retain  them 
or  not,  those  people  have  receivea  a  taste  of  American  freedom,  have  had 
planted  on  their  shores  the  seed  of  America's  school  system,  and  refinement 
and  civilization  must  eventually  prevail.  And  when  those  little  Cubans  have 
taken  upon  themselves  America's  educational  plans,  begin  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  that  fertile  island,  they  will  learn  thut  the  man  wno  sits  in  the  White 
House  tonight  is  the  liberator  of  another  race.  The  little  Filipino  will  revere 
the  great  admiral  who  now  rides  the  waves  of  Manila  harbor  as  the  greatest 
captain  and  the  most  trustful  diplomat  the  east  has  ever  known. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 


CHILD  LABOR  ON  THE  FARM. 

Read  at  the  Will  County  lostitnte  by  Lloyd  G.  Smith,  Plainfleld. 

If  we  study  the  history  of  the  countries  of  the  old  world  we  will  find  that 
agricultural  classes  were  looked  down  uponj  and  treated  as  an  inferior  class- 
of  people.  The  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  despised,  who  could  find  nothing  else 
to  do,  went  into  the  country  to  seek  labor.  Moreover,  the  aenricultural  classes- 
were  taxed  heavily,  and  were  forced  to  hire  the  cheapest  labor  to  meet  the 
expenses  thrust  upon  them.  In  Egypt  the  agricultural  classes  owned  none  of 
the  land,  but  were  forced  to  pay  two- thirds  of  the  taxes.  Being  thus  deprived 
of  time  and  money  they  were  not  educated,  and  as  the  slaves  before  the  civil 
war,  were  kept  ignorant  by  the  domineering  upper  classes.  You  seldom 
heard  of  any  of  the  heroes  or  statesmen  coming  from  the  farming  classes. 

When  America  was  settled  many  of  these  conditions  were  brought  along,, 
but  the  nature  of  the  country  soon  brought  them  up  to  a  level  with  others^ 
which  place  they  have  held  ever  since.  Now  the  farmer  is  taxed  no  more 
than  any  one  else;  he  has  the  same  rights  of  franchise  as  any  one 
else.  He  has  the  same  right  to  hold  property.  But  the  farmer  had 
no  machinery  to  do  his  work,  so  he  was  compelled  to  do  it  by  hand. 
Consequently,  he  either  could  not  farm  so  much  land,  or  had  to  have  more 
help.  Generally  he  procured  more  help.  But  as  this  method  was  costly  he 
made  use  of  the  family.     In  other  words,  the  children  were  obliged  to  work. 

How  did  they  do  their  work  in  those  dayst  Then  they  had  no  gang  plows, 
no  broad-cast  seeders,  no  harrows,  no  self-binders,  no  threshing  macnines, 
no  com  buskers  and  fodder  shredders,  no  corn  shellers.  Everything  was 
done  by  manual  labor.  In  the  harvest  field  the  men  would  cut  the  grain,  the 
women  would  bind  it,  and  the  children  would  carry  it  in  piles,  carry  water,, 
and  attend  to  the  others'  needs.  In  the  winter  the  children  would  go  to 
school,  but  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  in  tne  right  condition  the  older  boy& 
were  taken  out  and  put  on  the  farm.  On  holidays  they  would  receive  per- 
haps a  few  pennies  as  a  compensation  for  their  year's  labor.  In  the  fall  they 
would  receive  a  pair  of  boots — not  machine- madia  shoes  with  needle  toes,  but 
good,  strong,  serviceable  boots  that  would  last  a  year.  They  received  their 
allotment  of  clothes  about  the  same  time  for  winter  wear;  in  the  spring  a 
suit  for  summer  use.  Mother  knit  the  stockings.  They  did  not  stop  to  worry 
about  which  dress  or  which  suit  they  should  wear  on  Sunday  morning. 

Why  was  all  this?  They  wanted  to  pay  for  their  farms,  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  that  day  taught  them  thus. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  great  changes  have  been  made  in  farm  labor. 
One  man  can  do  more  with  the  machinery  of  today  than  five  men  could  then. 
Inventive  genius  has  been  brought  into  play  and  revolutionized  farming. 
But  what  has  that  to  do  with  child  labort  What  are  the  boys  and  girls  to  ai» 
today?    Then  the  boy  of  fourteen  summers  could   help  harvest  and  thresh 

grain.  Now  a  self- binder  does  the  cutting  and  binding  and  the  self  feeder 
as  done  away  with  boy  band  cutters.  The  lad  was  used  on  the  straw  stack, 
but  now  the  blow-stacker  has  done  away  with  that  pleasant  task.  The  com 
binder  has  done  away  with  corn  cutting,  and  the  shredder  and  busker  has 
shortened  that  work. 
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Some  people  argue  that  the  child  should  not  be  compelled  to  do  much 
work.  True,  we  should  not  expect  too  much,  but  I  think  it  is  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  child.  If  we  wish  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  a  piece  of  clay  we  take  it  when  it  is  pliable.  Then  when  the  clay 
hardens  the  impression  remains.  If  it  be  a  good  impression  or  if  it  be  a  bad 
one  it  can  not  be  easily  changed.  If  we  teach  the  child  that  it  is  necessary 
that  he  perform  some  daily  task,  that  impression  will  become  fixed  upon  him, 
and  as  he  grows  older  will  remain.  If,  however,  he  is  taught  that  it  is  un- 
necessary for  him  to  work,  that  impression,  too,  will  become  fixed  upon  him, 
and  will  remain  with  him  until  the  world  teaches  him  that  bitter  lesson. 
How  necessary,  then,  it  is  that  the  child  be  taught  that  it  is  not  degrading  to 
work. 

Take  a  child  when  he  begins  to  play.  Teach  him  to  put  his  playthings 
away.  When  he  gets  a  little  older,  teach  him  to  put  his  clothes  in  their 
places  when  he  comes  indoors.  Teach  him  to  put  his  chair  in  place  when  the 
meal  has  been  eaten,  and  teach  him  to  do  it  in  an  orderly  manner.  '*But," 
I  hear  some  mother  say,  '*!  can  do  it  in  less  time  myself."  I  grant  that,  but 
do  you  know  that  by  doing  it  yourself  '^to  save  time"  you  are  neglecting 
your  duty  in  teaching  your  child  to  workY  When  jour  child  is  five  or  six 
years  old,  he  will  carry  in  cobs,  coal  and  water  without  murmuring.  When 
your  girl  is  seven  or  eight  she  will  dust  the  furniture  and  wash  and  wipe 
dishes  without  any  coaxing.  Perhaps  she  can  not  do  it  as  well  as  you,  but 
was  there  not  a  time  when  you  were  not  as  efficient  as  nowt 

When  the  lad  is  nine  or  ten  take  him  to  the  barn,  teach  him  to  milk  the 
cow,  feed  the  stock,  etc.  ''Oh,"  again  I  hear  some  one  say,  "he  is  too 
young,"  and  "the  stock  will  kick  or  bite  him."  I  know  a  dov  who  is  ten 
years  old,  and  he  milks  two  cows  every  night  and  takes  care  of  the  calves; 
and  when  the  older  ones  are  away  he  will  water,  bed  and  feed  all  the  stock 
on  the  farm.  And  that  boy  has  never  been  kicked  or  bitten.  This  may  be 
an  exception,  but  I  cite  it  to  show  that  if  he  is  taught  a  boy  is  a  great  help. 

But  I  think  there  are  some  who  make  life  a  burden  to  the  child  by  givinsr 
it  too  much  work.  If  the  child  is  forced  to  do  too  much  it  will  get  the  idea 
that  farming  is  a  drudgery,  and  as  soon  as  he  can  will  seek  employment 
elsewhere.  He  should  be  given  a  good  common  school  education.  You 
sometimes  hear  the  older  ones  say:  "Well,  I  never  had  as  much  schooling 
and  I  got  along  all  right;  why  can^t  heY"  Ah,  he  did  not  say  that  when  he 
was  a  Doy  they  did  not  have  improved  machinery,  and  that  a  person  could 
get  along  with  less  education.  Fifty  years  ago  the  boy  and  girl  were  taught 
that  the  Knowledge  of  work  was  the  highest  aim  of  a  farmer.  Now  it  is  dif- 
ferent. The  farmer's  child,  above  all  others,  needs  a  good,  thorough 
education.  Work  and  education  should  be  so  combined  that  the  child  will 
take  pleasure  in  both. 

Is  there  any  use  in  teaching  a  child  to  workt  There  are  many  reasons. 
First,  if  he  is  taught  to  work  he  can  help  on  the  farm,  and  thereby  lessen 
the  laber  of  his  parents,  and  as  he  grows  older  lessen  expenses.  Second,  if 
the  boy  and  girl  are  taught  to  work  they  are  also  taught  responsibility,  and 
that  is  a  great  help  in  the  school  life  of  the  child.  He  then  sees  that  ne  is 
sent  to  school  for  a  jifood  purpose  and  will  take  an  interest  in  his  studies  and 
make  it  easier  for  his  teacher.  Many  children  go  to  school  because  they  are 
compelled  to,  and  do  not  see  the  loss  they  incur  by  not  attending  to  their 
studies.  Third,  if  they  are  taught  to  work  when  young  it  will  be  a  great 
help  to  themselves  in  after  life.  How  sad  it  is  to  hear  of  one  suddenly  thrust 
upon  this  great  river  of  life  who  knows  nothing  about  labor.  I  believe  if 
children  were  properly  taught  the  necessity  of  labor  our  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries would  have  fewer  inmates,  and  tramps  and  burglars  would  become 
a  rarity. 

Some  think  if  they  stay  on  the  farm  they  will  never  become  noted  or 
famous.  History  shows  us  many  instances  of  famous  men  having  been  taught 
to  work  on  the  farm.  General  Putnam,  that  bold  and  daring  general  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  was  a  farmer.  J.  G.  Whittier,  the  Quaker  poet,  was  a 
farmer's  son,  and  spent  many  years  toiling  among  the  rocks  of  Massachusetts. 

— 33F. 
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Qeorfi^e  WashiDg^ton  and  Thomas  Jefferson  both  lived  on  farms.  Daniel 
Webster^  that  powerful  orator,  was  an  unassuming,  timid  country  boy  in  New 
Hampshire.  General  Grant,  our  famous  civil  war  hero,  received  nis  early 
trainine"  on  the  farm.  Abraham  Lincoln — the  immortal  Lincoln — receivea 
his  impressions  of  right  and  wrong  and  duty  on  the  farm. 

Boys  and  girls,  stay  on  the  farm.  It  may  seem  hard  for  you,  but  there  is 
no  calling  in  this  world  where  freedom  and  pure  life  can  be  more  easily  ob- 
tained. With  nature  about  you  on  every  side  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
framing  a  character  which  will  last  through  eternity. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOB  THE  FARMER. 
By  W.  T.  White.  Cutler.  111. 

We  all  like  to  look  upon  beautiful  pictures.  Human  nature  is  so  con- 
structed that  only  the  beautiful  canplease,  and  the  more  beautiful  an  object, 
the  more  pleasure  we  find  in  it.  We  may  not  all  agree  as  te  what  beauty  is, 
or  of  what  it  is  constituted,  but  we  all  like  beauty,  nevertheless.  We  do  not 
always  stop  to  think  that  beauty  is  only  ornamental,  and  not  necessarily  use- 
ful: yet  it  may  be  both  beautiful  and  yerj  useful.  Look  upon  a  photo^aph 
and  you  may  say  that  it  is  very  beautiful,  when  the  subject  of  that  picture 
may  be  very  homely  to  those  who  know  it  intimately,  and  possibly  would  be 
to  you  if  you  were  intimately  acquainted  with  it.  So  it  is  with  our  lives  and 
vocations  here.  They  may  be  very  enticing  to  those  who-  merely  look  on 
from  the  outside  and,  do  not  become  acquainted  with  them.  Take  our 
ordinary  city  cousin  and  listen  to  his  eulogy  upon  the  farmer's  life  of  lux- 
ury and  ease,  and  if  we  did  not  know  how  it  is  ourselves,  we  might  begin  to 
wonder  what  use  there  is  for  any  heaven  but  the  farm.  If  one  of  these  par- 
ties will  follow  the  average  farmer  around  with  the  slop  pail  from  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  6,  swilling  the  hogs,  wade  through  mud  and  snow  feed- 
ing the  stock  of  various  kinds  for  an  hour  each  morning  before  they  go  to 
breakfast,  they  would  find  a  reality  in  it  that  might  take  some  of  its  beauties 
away.  Then  think  of  the  same  course  being  gone  over  from  6  to  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening  before  going  to  supper,  they  would  soon  become  disgusted  with 
the  whole  thing.  The  average  time  worked  by  the  farmer  now  is  about  11 
hours  out  of  each  24,  and  it  is  very  doubtful,  indeed,  if  this  can  be  shortened 
if  more  than  the  necessaries  of  life  are  obtained.  Take  one  of  our  farmers 
and  let  him  adopt  the  10  hour  system  on  his  farm  and  he  will  soon  have  no 
farm  to  use  any  system  on  at  all.  Yet  our  State  and  government  say  man 
should  not  work  over  8  or  10  hours,  and  so  adopt  laws  fixing  a  day  that  is  so 
short  that  no  farmer  can  use  it  and  make  a  living.  With  our  public  works 
this  can  be  done,  but  it  can  not  be  put  to  practice  on  the  farm.  We  must 
work  long  hours  for  a  day,  and  occasionally  take  a  holiday.  This  occasional 
holiday  is  the  only  luxury  that  I  can  now  think  of  that  may  be  partaken  of 
freely  by  the  farmer,  ^ith  but  little  cost.  He  is  so  poorly  paid  that  if  he 
loses  a  day  now  and  then  nothing  much  is  lost,  if  he  has  his  business  prop- 
erly adjusted.  If  we  stop  to  think  that  the  more  we  raise  on  the  farm  the 
less  we  are  likely  to  get  for  it,  why  should  we  not  take  advantage  of  all  the 
leisure  time  we  cant  The  time  has  arrived  when  nothing  is  so  cheap  as  time 
with  the  average  farmer.  He  gives  more  time  for  one  dollar  than  any  other 
class  of  people  on  earth;  so  that  all  the  pleasure  obtainable  out  of  time 
should  be  appropriated  by  the  farmer  to  his  own  and  his  family's  welfare. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  now,  and  say  that  I  advocate  loafing  as  a  pleas- 
are.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  successful  farmer  that  could  find  any  pleasure 
whatever  in  loafing  around  on  the  street  corners,  merely  to  be  killing  time. 
Go  around  your  street  loafing  places,  your  grogeries,  your  hell  holes  in  gen- 
eral, and  four  out  of  every  five  men  you  find  there  are  your  men  whose  hours 
of  toil  and  labor  are  fixed  by  law,  and  not  by  necessity,  as  some  of  them  will 
loudly  proclaim.  Work  may  be  plentiful  and  urgent,  but  when  their  8  or  10 
hours  are  done  they  stop  without  regard  to  their  needs  or  requirements.  You 
may  say  he  gets  as  much  for  this  short  day's  labor  as  he  formerly  got  for  his 
long  day's  labor.  True  but  does  that  make  him  a  better  man  or  citizen t  I 
do  not  believe  that  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  for  the  man's  better- 
^       ment  to  shorten  his  hours  of  labor  by  law.    I  fully  believe  that  circumstances 
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alone  should  g^overn  a  man's  hours  of  toil.  The  man,  if  he  is  a  man  worthy 
the  name  ^of  a  citizen,  can  koow  better  what  he  needs  to  do  or  have  done 
than  all  the  laws  of  our  land.  That  is  what  governs  the  farmer  in  his  hours, 
and  there  is  no  r^lass  of  laborers  in  the  world  that  are  so  sparsely  represented 
in  our  penal  institutions  as  the  farmingf  class,  all  because  thev  do  not  have 
time  to  be  idle  and  mature  deeds  of  misdemeanor.  It  requires  all  their  tiaie  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  and  pay  the  interest  that  is  due  on  their  indebt- 
edness, for  I  think  you  will  agfree  with  me  that  a  larf^e  majority  of  our  youn? 
farmers,  especially,  are  in  debt.  Twenty  or  thirt5[  years  a^o  the  youn^  man 
who  married  and  settled  down  in  life  thought  nethingof  going  in  debt  for  his 
farm,  because  he  could  get  a  fair  price  for  his  products  and  labor,  and  in  a 
few  years  he  was  independent.  But  during  the  last  fifteen  years  it  has  been  a 
very  hazardous  risk  to  attempt  to  pay  debts  if  you  wholly  depended  upon  the 
farm  as  the  resource  from  which  your  revenues  must  come.  But  times  have 
changed  very  materially  in  this  time,  and  I  fully  believe  any  man  within  my 
hearing  can  count  upon  his  fingers  the  number  of  young  men  who  have  been 
able  to  lift  the  mortgage  from  their  farm  while  relying  wholly  upon  the  pro- 
•ducts  of  that  farm.  Of  course  many  persons  are  born  lucky  and  by  the  death 
of  a  rich  uncle  or  aunt  have  had  an  opportunity  to  lift  the  mortgage.  This,  I 
say,  is  the  condition  of  things  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  during  this  time  we  could  hire  help  on  the  farm,  and  make  a 
kittle  out  of  it,  so  we  did  not  have  to  rely  upon  our  own  muscular  labor  en- 
tirely. Today  we  are  found  in  this  condition,  with  several  other  attendant  re- 
verse influences,  namely:  low  prices  for  everything  you  have  to  sell;  high 
prices  for  everything  he  has  to  purchase;  acceptable  farm  labor  scarcely  to  oe 
nad  at  any  price;  taxes  as  heavy  in  dollars  and  cents  and  much  heavier  in 
your  products  than  ever  before.  This  is  not  as  pleasant  to  look  upon  as  I 
wish  it  was,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  true  picture.  Now 
for  the  outlook.  What  is  itt  We  dislike  to  have  to  think  we  must  remain  in 
this  situation  all  our  lives.  No  man  desires  this  condition  to  continue  very 
long.  But  with  debts  contracted  when  products  were  high,  labor  cheaper  and 
better  than  now,  if  we  could  not  pay  off  the  mortgage  then  what  are  we  going 
td  do  with  it  nowt 

This  is  a  serious  question,  and  one  that  will  not  down.  All  this  clatter 
about  living  within  your  income  is  good  advice,  but  when  it  takes  all  your 
income  to  meet  your  daily  wants  and  necessities  where  are  payments  on  that 
mortgage  to  come  in?  I  wish  I  could  point  out  some  way  that  is  absolutely 
feasible  and  sure  for  us  to  trod,  but  I  see  none. 

I  believe  we  will  have  the  present  low  prices  for  farm  produce  for  the  next 
-generation  at  least.  I  fully  believe  we  can  better  our  condition  materially  by 
changing  our  practices.  First,  in  the  matter  of  hired  help.  We  hire  too 
much  help.  It  takes  all  we  have  to  pay  the  help  on  the  farm.  This  help 
must  be  paid  in  money,  and  it  requires  a  large  lot  of  produce  to  fj^et  the 
money.  Yon  can  not  judge  a  man's  ability  to  pay  by  the  amount  of  his  pro- 
ducts unless  you  know  what  that  product  costs  him. 

I  firmly  believe  we  must  stop  hiring  help  on  the  farm.  There  was  much 
food  for  reflection  in  the  Irishman's  reply  to  nis  landlord.  Possibly  yon  have 
'heard  this  siory,  but  I  will  tell  it  anyway.  An  Irishman  had  worked  for  a 
farmer  for  several  years,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  the  farmer  had  to  sell  a 
yoke  of  oxen  to  pay  Pat's  dues.  Finally  all  oxen  were  gone  but  one  pair,  so 
the  farmer  told  Pat  he  could  not  keep  him  any  longer,  as  he  had  nothing 
with  which  to  get  the  means  to  pay  him.  But  Pat  referred  him  to  the  lonely 
yoke  of  oxen  still  on  the  farm,  and  assured  him  thev  would  be  sufficient  to 
remunerate  him  still  another  year.  **Yes,"  replied  the  farmer,  "but  then 
they  will  be  gone  and  I  will  have  nothing  to  work  with  myself."  **0,"  says 
Pat.  *\you  can  then  go  to  work  for  me  and  soon  gee  them  all  back  again." 
Is  Pat's  principle  not  being  carried  out  on  very,  very  many  farms  todayt 
Too  often  is  it  the  case  that  when  we  get  our  Pats  paid  off  we  have  nothing 
deft. 
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The  time  has  come  when  supply  and  demand  cuts  no  figure  whatever  in  the 
price  of  anything.  Combinations  control  it.  Take  the  price  of  wheat  last  year 
when  it  run  up  to  over  $1.00  per  bushel,  when  we  had  a  fair  yield*  within  the 
United  States,  and  other  countries  were  much  better  supplied  than  they  are 
this  year,  with  the  price  you  are  getting  today  when  the  crop  is  short,  and  as 
was  said  by  one  of  the  leading  papers  in  the  country  not  long  ago,  when  th& 
government  crop  report  came  out  showing  the  worst  crop  report  for  twenty 
years,  '*and  still  wheat  went  down."  Take  the  receipts  of  wheat  all  over 
our  country  and  compare  them  with  other  years  and  tell  me  if  there  is  not 
something  radically  wrong.  I  know  some  one  will  say  politics  is  the  cause  of 
this,  but  it  is  not.  You  will  never  change  the  condition  of  the  farmer  as  long 
as  you  look  to  politics  for  relief.  Politics  is  the  ruination  of  our  farmers. 
You  may  as  well  wade  out  into  the  Mississippi  river  to  try  to  keep  from 
drowning  as  to  go  into  politics  to  better  your  condition.  Principle  is  what 
you  want,  and  that  is  an  unknown  quantity  in  politics.  But  you  will  sayt 
should  we  not  have  our  opinions  on  the  grave  questions  that  confront  us 
about  our  national  affairs?  I  say  yes,  have  your  opinions.  Your  own 
opinion,  not  a  party's  opinion.  For  all  the  use  under  the  canopv  of  heaven 
the^  have  for  you  is  to  use  you  for  their  own  selfish  purpose.  Their  income 
is  fixed,  and  they  want  just  as  much  of  your  product  for  the  amount  of  their 
income  as  they  can  possibly  get.  Just  as  you  want  as  much  of  their  money 
for  your  products  as  you  can  get.  Look  over  the  period  I  have  mentioned^ 
since  we  nave  been  comins:  to  our  present  state,  and  you  will  find  we  have 
had  both  parties  in  power  about  equal  time,  and  tell  me  which  has  been  the 
best  friend  of  the  farmer.  If  any  friendship  has  been  shown  them  I  fail  to 
see  where  it  has  affected  them  for  srood.    What  is  the  result?    Business 

Srospering,  with  every  one  making  money  but  the  farmer.  If  an^^thing 
isgusts  me  with  a  farmer  it  is  to  see  him  sit  down  and  wait  to- 
see  what  his  party  is  going  to  do  on  any  question  before  he 
dares  say  how  he  stands  on  it.  Or  what  is  worse,  chanpe 
fronts  as  soon  as  he  finds  he  has  taken  an  opposite  view  to 
what  his  party  advocates.  I  say  throw  off  the  yoke  of  bondage  and  be  & 
man.  Tell  people  you  advocate  a  measure  because  you  believe  it  is  right 
and  just  to  all  men,  and  not  because  your  party  says  so.  In  other  words  be 
men  not  mere  dupes.  If  every  farmer  in  the  country  would  take  this  stand 
it  would  cause  such  a  revolution  in  parties  within  five  years  that  yon  would 
not  know  them.  Business  men  all  over  the  country  know  this  is  a  fact,  and 
make  it  count  for  all  it  is  worth.  The  political  parties  understand  that  these 
business  men  will  not  be  bound  by  party,  if  in  their  judgment,  it  is  against 
their  interest;  hence  each  party  tries  to  cater  to  their  wishes,  because  they 
know  the  farmer  who  has  been  bom  and  raised  in  the  faith  will  seldom  depart 
from  it.  Each  party  wants  to  advocate  the  doctrines  that  will  catch  the  great- 
est number  of  votes,  among  the  independent  thinkers,  but  I  fear  they  seldom 
look  to  the  farm  for  that  material.  I  admire  any  class  of  labor  that  advo- 
cates its  own  interests.  Our  coal  miners,  are  as  a  rule,  more  independent 
voters  than  the  average  farmer.  They  want  laws  and  regulations,  and  go  up 
with  such  a  bold  front,  that  no  man  dare  refuse  their  request.  And  although 
we  sometimes  look  down  on  them,  as  not  the  best  class  of  citizens  we  have^ 
yet  they  are  offering  us  valuable  lessons  every  day.  Organization  is  the 
watchword  with  every  class  but  the  farmer.  If  the  farmers  were  as  well  or- 
ganized in  the  state  as  the  miners  are  we  would  fix  our  own  prices,  just  aa 
they  are  doing  today.  Organization  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Even  our  min- 
isters have  their  organizations  for  the  betterment  of  their  condition.  Our 
railroad  men,  merchants,  doctors,  lawyers j  millers,  and  in  fact  every  avenue 
of  labor  from  the  hod  carrier  to  tne  politicians,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the   farmer.    In  union  there  is  strength. 

But  there  is  one  other  point  I  wish  to  notice,  and  then  I  am  done.  What 
effect  is  the  present  mode  of  farming  having  upon  our  families?  Are  our 
brightest  bovs  staying  at  home  with  us  on  the  farm,  or  are  they  drifting  with 
the  tide,  and  going  into  other  avenues  of  usefulness  or  what  is  worse  useless- 
ness?  As  I  have  tried  to  show  you,  if  a  boy  has  ambition  to  make  his  mark 
in  the  world  by  accumulating  wealth,  which  is  just  and  honestly  his  if  gotten 
by  right  means,  he  must  leave  the  farm  to  do  it.  The  day  is  past  when  any 
man  can  become  wealthy  farming.    If  we  could  use  our  boys  on  the  farm^ 
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and  show  them  they  were  making  a  competency  for  old  age,  we  woaldnot  have 
to  worry  because  our  children  were  leaving  us  so  much.  There  are  three  things 
I  would  sugeest  as  a  start  in  pursuing  an  improved  condition,  viz:  First 
farm  less  land,  so  you  can  do  all  the  work  yourself;  second,  organize 
thoroughly,  so  you  can  do  all  things  in  concert,  and  last  throw  politics  to  the 

wind,  so  you  can  be  men. 

■ 

HUSBAND  AND  WIPE  AS  BUSINESS  PARTNERS  ON  THE  FARM. 
By  Mrs.  John  C.  Raleiffh,  of  Specie  Grove. 

To  the  farmer  and  the  wife  he  has  chosen  to  bear  him  company,  in  his  quest 
for  the  golden  treasure  which  lies  one  spade's- length  deep  underneath  the 
sod,  this  problem  of  partnership  presents  itself  for  solution. 

That,  to  gain  the  object  of  their  search,  will  require  years  of  patient  plod- 
ding and  husbanding  of  resources  is  certain;  but  if  they  would  know  the  joy 
of  living  and  have  success  crown  their  efforts,  they  must  work  together  in 
perfect  harmony;  as  in  no  other  occupation  does  a  man  need  the  cooperation 
of  his  wife  more  than  in  that  of  farming.    He  turns  to  this  business  with  the 

f purpose  of  making  himself  master  of  it,  knowing  that  upon  wellrdirected  ef- 
orts  and  economical  methods  depend  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  his 
family.  He  realizes  that  the  difficulties  which,  like  barbed-wire  fences,  sur- 
round him  must  be  surmounted  by  the  compound  efforts  of  brain  and  brawn. 
That  the  time  has  passed  when  the  farmer  could  find  himself  on  the  high  road 
to  prosperity  without  the  use  of  thought  or  study,  and  as  he  is  one  of  the  many 
who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  course  of  training  in  an  agricultural  col- 
lege, he  wisely  attends  farmers'  organizations  to  learn  the  methods  of  those 
more  experienced,  more  progressive  and  more  successful  than  he;  reads  the 
best  papers,  discusses  current  events  with  anyone  well  posted  enough  to  talk 
with  nim,  and  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  ever  changing  conditions  of  the 
world,  his  character  broadens.  There  is  a  tonic  in  the  pure  country  air  that 
stimulates  his  mind  to  a  whol^ome  growth.  As  he  sticks  his  plow  into  the 
rich  soil  his  thoughts  go  up  from  the  sod  and  he  looks  *' through  nature  to 
nature's  God."  This  close  intercourse  with  nature  fosters  a  quick  and  keen 
observation  which  aids  him  in  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge. 

In  the  meantime,  how  fares  it  with  the  little  woman  who  has  forsaken 
father  and  mother  for  his  sake?  who  has  promised  to  share  his  joys  and 
griefs,  his  toil  and  privations?  In  the  beginning  of  their  married  life  he  was 
pleased  to  call  her  his  ''better  half,"  thus  admitting  that  their  unit  was  made 
up  of  two  halves,  not  of  three-quarters  and  one- quarter  as  it  sometimes  proves 
to  be  later  on. 

With  a  light  heart  and  buoyant  step  she  crosses  the  threshold  and  enters  her 
field  of  achievement,  inside  the  four  walls  where  she  is  to  build  a  home.  A 
''wee  corner  of  God's  field,"  where  she  must  test  her  strenjarth  and  abilities 
as  does  her  husband  in  his  work.  In  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  this 
new  relation  she  enters  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties  with  bright  hopes  for 
the  future.  Has  she  not  a  strong  arm  to  lean  upon?  Will  she  not  have  the 
ready  sympathy,  the  loving  appreciation  that  all  human  hearts  crave?  She 
is  her  husband's  equal  in  social  standing,  in  mental  grasp,  and  in  strength  of 
purpose  to  meet  and  overcome  all  obstacles  which  may  confront  her.  But, 
m  making  a  home  on  the  farm,  a  home  which  shall  be  something  more  than 
'*an  open  fire  and  a  cat  on  the  hearth,"  she  finds  that  every  hour  is  filled 
with  practical  duties  which  often  descend  into  drudgery  and  well  uigh  over- 
whelm her.  Her  husband  in  his  work  comes  in  contact  with  men  and  affairs. 
The  che«ry  **good  morning,  neighbor,"  followed  by  a  social  chat  over  the 
fence,  awakens  new  ideas  to  occupy  his  mind,  while  she,  in  her  isolation, 
works  and  thinks  in  the  unbroken  silence.  Imaginary  troubles  which  are 
mere  shadows  grow  to  be  real  ones,  worry  creeps  in  upon  her  brain  until — 
have  a  care,  husband,  lest  the  weeds  of  discontent  spring  up  in  the  mind  of 
your  helpmeet  to  drive  the  first  wedge  of  divergence  between  you.  They  are 
harder  to  eradicate  than  the  ones  growing  in  your  fence  corners. 

The  season  has  ended,  the  farm  produce  marketed,  and  the  proceeds  used 
where  most  needed,  according  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  husband,  whether 
he  be  the   better   manager  or  not.    It  is  an  old  saying,  and  a  true  one,  that 
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'*two  heads  are  better  than  one,'*  and  a] thoufi^h  women  are  frequently  accused 
of  ** jumping  at  conclusions,"  these  are  sometimes  found  to  be  as  nearly  cor- 
rect astheonesaman  arrives  at  after  a  process  of  reasoning.  So,  best  re- 
sults will  surely  follow  an  exchange  of  opinions  where  both  agree  upon  a  plan 
of  action. 

What  has  the  wife  who  has  been  housekeeper,  hostess,  cook,  laundress, 
seamstress,  nurse,  gardener,  poultry  raiser,  to  •  show  for  ner  years' work t 
Only  the  few  dollars  she  obtained  by  explaining  at  length  what  she  needed 
them  for.  Would  it  not  be  a  most  unusual  thing  to  find  in  the  business  world 
a  partnership,  no  matter  how  unequal  the  division  of  labor  and  capital,  in 
which  the  profits  are  appropriated  by  one  member,  the  other  meekly  askings 
for  a  few  dollars  to  supply  nis  most'  pressing  needs?  Yet  this  is  often  th& 
condition  of  affairs  in  these  partnerships  formed  to  continue  **till  death  do  us* 
part." 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  wife  who,  when  compelled  by  act- 
ual want  to  solicit  aid  from  the  ''head  of  the  house,"  resorted  to  a  little  diplo- 
macy. She  prepared  a  meal  of  his  favorite  dishes,  aad  after  he  had  partaken 
and  in  consequence  was  in  his  most  genial  mood,  went  through  with  the  try- 
ing ordeal.  Trying,  whether  her  request  be  granted  graciously  or  grudg- 
ingly, or  whether  she  have  the  experience  of  Josiah  Allen's  wife,  who  made 
some  remark  that  her  husband  evidently  didn't  appreciate  as  she  said^ 
'^Josiah  didn't  frame  a  reply.  He  hadn't  any  frame."  Now,  it  is  not  always 
from  penuriousness  or  selfishness  that  this  husband  waits  to  be  appealed  to 
for  funds  to  supply  the  household  demands,  but,  in  order  to  put  in  operation 
plans  in  which  the  opinion  and  advice  of  his  wife  were  not  considered  neces- 
sary, he  finds  that  he  must  cut  down  expenses  and  he  begins  in  the  house. 

In  his  failure  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  her  whom  of  all  the  world  is  most 
anxious  for  his  success  in  insisting  upon  her  entire  dependence  upon  his  judg- 
ment and  management,  he  is  following  old-fashioned  customs,  and  fails  to 
show  the  same  general  progress,  the  same  quickness  in  adopting  advanced 
ideas  and  methods  that  he  has  in  other  line^  He  fails  to  grasp  the  idea  of 
partnership  when  it  applies  to  his  property  or  his  profits,  be  they  small  or 
great.  Yet  the  work  accomplished  by  his  wife  has  been  equal  to  his  and  far 
more  monotonous;  the  demands  upon  her  time,  patience,  strength  and  purse 
fully  as  pressing.  You  may  excuse  him  if  you  will  by  saying,  as  one  woman 
did,  *'He  has  never  been  a  woman,  how  could  he  knowf'^  or,  ''It  is  a  man's 
way;  he  prefers  to  be  the  strong  oak  to  which  his  family  must  cling  for  sup- 
port." 

But  say  what  you  may,  the  law  of  compensation  ought  always  to  obtain. 
Common  justice  demands  that  the  wife  have  her  share  in  the  family  prosper- 
ity to  spend  or  invest  as  she  chooses,  or  to  give  if  needful,  in  the  manner  that 
the  Savior  directed.  She  cares  not  more  for  the  value  of  the  money  for  the 
feeling  of  independence  that  the  possession  of  it  gives,  than  for  the  sweet 
consciousness  of  trust  reposed  in  her  by  her  husband,  that  her  rights  as  hia 
partner  have  been  respected  and  that  she  will  not  be  required  to  ask  for  that 
which  is  hers. 

Conan  Doyle  says,  **The  man  who  respects  his  wife  does  not  turn  her  intcv 
a  mendicant.  Give  her  a  purse  of  her  own."  Henry  Ward  Beecher  urged 
that  the  home  so  necessary  to  a  woman  be  given  to  the  wife,  saying  that  he 
had  known  of  cases  where  all  other  property  had  been  swept  away,  and  but 
for  this  provision  the  family  would  have  been  homeless. 

That  the  unequal  division  of  the  profits  accruing  from  their  mutual  exer- 
tions is  often  the  cause  of  things  going  at  cross- purposes  in  the  domestic 
circle,  there  is  no  doubt.  And  the  remedy,  having  for  its  foundation  the 
Golden  Rule,  lies  within  easy  reach,  and  is  simply  this:  Let  husband  and 
wife  be  equal  partners,  sharing  alike  all  property  interests,  gains,  losses  and 
responsibilities.  Let  this  partnership  be  conducted  on  strict  business  prin- 
ciples. Let  every  item  of  income  and  expenditure  both  on  the  farm  and 
about  the  house  be  kept  account  of.  This  svstem  of  bookkeeping  may  be 
very  simple,  and  the  record  left  open  for  daily  inspection  by  both  partners 
will  be  a  great  help  in  refreshing  the  memory  in  regard  to  small  change 
which  slips  so  easily  through  the  fingers  and  out  of  the  mind,  and  in  know- 
ing just  how  great  economy  it  will  be  necessary  for  each  to  practice. 
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To  make  financial  saccess  certain,  write  at  the  top  of  each  page  in  letters 
large  and  clear  enough  foi  **him  who  runs  to  read" — **I  will  spend  less  than 
my  income/'  and  abide  by  the  promise.  Whatever  portion  of  the  profits  con- 
stitates  the  wife's  share  shoald  be  given  her  with  the  understanding  that  it 
belongs  to  her  legitimately,  as  a  member  of  a  business  partnership.  In  order 
that  this  arrangement  shall  be  satisfactory,  husband  and  wife  must  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  details  of  each  other's  duties,  and  consult  with  each 
other  in  all  transactions  where  the  interest  of  both  is  concerned.  Be  assured 
that  no  true  wife  will  advise  against  the  interest  of  her  husband.  Although 
she  claims  the  right  and  uses  it,  too,  of  telling  you  in  plain  words  exactly 
what  she  thinks  of  your  shortcomings,  just  let  her  hear  anyone  else  using  the 
same  privilege.  Farmer,  your  wife  is  loyal.  Be  not  chary  of  your  outspoken 
words  of  appreciation;  they  rank  high  among  the  angels. 

The  long  winter  evenings, 

**  When  the  forest  trees 
Gleam  in  the  frosty  air. 
And  over  the  roofs  of  men 
Stillness  is  everywhere," 

is  the  farmer's  harvest  time  for  gathering  knowledge  from  every  available 
source  for  the  perfection  of  arrangements  for  the  coming  year  and  for  the 
discussion  of  the  events  of  the  day  as  gleaned  from  the  papers  or  taken  place 
on  the  farm. 

That  the  wife  may  be  her  husband's  partner,  friend  and  comrade,  requires 
much  besides  physical  exertion.  She  must  have  time  to  lift  herself  out  of  the 
confines  of  her  labors  and  refresh  herself  in  new  interests.  She  must  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  It  will  never  do  to  wait  until  she  has  time  to  spare  to 
read  the  newspapers  or  the  last  magazine.  That  time  will  be  slow  in  coming. 
The  only  way  is  to  take  time  or,  better  still,  to  make  time  by  the  use  of  im- 
proved methods  and  the  practice  of  some  ingenuity  in  getting  her  work  done. 
It  is  her  duty  to  read  that  she  may  have  food  for  tne  thoufrbt.  That  she  may 
not  waste  time  by  idle  day  dreaming  which  cheats  her  mind  of  its  proper  de- 
velopment. True,  thought  is  the  great  power  that  moves  the  machinery  of 
the  world,  and  the  farmer's  wife  may  nud  in  the  eternal  stillness  which  sur- 
rounds her,  an  aid  in  improving  her  mind  if  she  will  but  think  to  a  purpose. 
In  her  isolation  books,  papers  and  magazines  are  the  *Moopholes  of  her  re- 
treat," through  which  she  may  **hear  the  sound  of  the  great  Babel  and  not 
feel  its  stir."  From  a  few  minutes  of  reading  each  day  she  majr  gather  beau- 
tiful thoughts  which  will  lighten  her  labor,  help  to  drive  away  discontent,  and 
refine  her  nature. 

Were  a  list  of  don'ts  prepared  for  the  use  of  women  living  on  farms  some  of 
them  should  read  like  this:  Don't  wait  until  you  have  amassed  a  fortune 
before  you  begin  to  enjoy  yourselves,  as  the  pleasure  lies  in  the  pursuit. 
Don't  neglect  yourselves.  Don't  fail  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  world  outside. 
Owing  to  the  low  price  of  books  and  the  educational  nature  of  mag&zines  and 
newspapers,  this  may  be  easily  done  and  you,  perhaps,  be  spared  the  sorrow 
of  awakening  to  the  fact  that  your  partner  is  seeking  outside  the  home  for 
some  one  to  talk  with  on  such  subjects  as  farm  economics,  the  latest  war 
news,  the  newest  plank  in  the  political  platform,  and  many  other  things 
about  which  he  knows  you  are  not  well  informed  enough  to  even  ask  intelli- 
gent questions.  So  prepare  yourself,  not  only  intellectually  to  be  your  hus- 
band's partner,  but  be  careful  about  your  personal  appearance,  cultivate  bus- 
iness habits,  a  cheerful  disposition  and,  above  all 

**Keep  a  watch  on  your  words  unceasing. 

For  words  are  wonderful  things; 

They  are  sweet  like  the  bees'  fresh  honey — 

Like  the  bees  they  have  terrible  stings. 

They  can  bless  like  the  warm  glad  sunshine  and  brighten  a  lonelylife, 

They  can  cut  in  the  strife  of  anger 

Like  an  open  two-edged  knife." 

The  better  you  meet  the  requirements  of  this  partnership  the  more  readily 
will  your  husband  be  persuaded  to  relegate  ancient  customs  to  the  ancients 
and  take  you  into  full  business  partnership  and  comradeship,  without  which 
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you  will  never  be  entirely  happy.  Truly,  happiness  comes  from  within,  and 
can  neither  be  bought  nor  sola.  The  farmer  owning?  a  few  acres,  owing  no 
one,  and  satisfied  with  himself  and  his  household,  enjoys  a  quiet  peace  and 
contentment  that  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  with  six  million  dollars  applied  as  a 
salve  to  his  injured  feelings,  might  envy. 

This  is  an  age  of  experiments.  In  every  farm-home  this  coming  year  may 
there  be  made  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  ability  of  the  farmer's  wife  to 
be  the  business  partner  of  her  husband,  to  handle  wisely  and  economically 
the  money  she  has  earned,  and  to  be  an  efficient  help  in  frightening  away 
that  nightmare — the  mortgage  on  the  farm — which  disturbs  the  dreams  of  too 
many  firmers.  She  will  develop  feelings  and  aspirations  which  would  have 
lain  dormant  under  other  tutelage.    Their  mutal  interest  in  the 

** Meadows,  rusty  and  silent. 
Brown  corn  field  over  the  way," 

will  inspire  mutual  confidence  and  devotion.  So  working  together  each  for 
the  other  in  this  partnership  which  is  based  larg^ely  upon  trust  and  confidence, 
will  the  husband  and  his  partner  find  all  there  is  in  life  worth  living  for. 

As  the  villagers  heard  the  old  cathedral  chimes  peal  forth  each  hour  the 
beautiful  strain  from  Mendelsohn's  Elijah,  ''He,  watching  over  Israel,  slum- 
bers not  nor  sleeps,"  so  may  the  farmer  and  his  wife  heaV  ever  ringing  in 
their  ears  the  sweet-sounding  words  of  the  divine  injunction,  '*Do  ye  unto 
others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you,"  and  by  following  this  as  a 
guide,  will  have  meted  out  to  them  full  measure  of  success  and  happiness. 

18  THE  PARMER  PROSPBROUSf 
A  Paper  by  V.  G.  Way. 

To  make  a  comparison  one  must  have  a  standard  or  a  point  to  compare 
from.  If  the  standard  is  a  false  one  then  the  comparison  is  wrong,  and 
therefore  the  results  obtained  are  wrong.  If  we  measure  the  condition  of  the 
present  farmer  with  other  classes  of  industry  as  to  prosperity,  if  we  are  not 
careful  we  will  use  a  false  standard  and  arrive  at  a  wrong  conclusion. 

The  class  of  industry  taking  the  greater  risk  in  business  venture  should 
have  the  greater  rate  of  per  cent  of  profit.  Small  tradesmen  with  about  the 
same  amount  of  capital  invested  as  the  farmer  who  rents  160  acres  of  land  to 
raise  grain,  seem  to  be  the  more  prosperous;  that  is,  if  he  is  fortunate  as  re- 
gards fire  and  poor  debts.  The  one  ne  can  not  control;  the  other  depends 
upon  business  sagacity. 

If  the  farmer  will  use  the  same  amount  of  business  sagacity  as  the  trades- 
man, his  risks  being  less  and  a  less  drain  on  his  vital  energy,  with  a  less  rate 
per  cent  of  profit,  yet  for  a  term  of  years  he  should  be  equally  prosperous. 

The  tradesman  plows  the  straight  furrow  of  economy  by  saving  the  pieces 
of  wrapping  twine;  does  the  farmer  look  after  the  little  things?  The  trades- 
man plants  the  straight  row  of  management  by  knowing  months  beforehand 
what  should  be  done  to  obtain  success;  does  the  farmer  plan  out  his  work 
and  manage  for  the  different  rotation  of  crops  in  like  manner? 

The  tradesman  knows  the  cost  of  each  article  and  what  he  should  sell  it  for 
to  rertlize  a  profit,  does  the  farmer  know  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  grain  and 
whether  he  sells  it  at  a  profit  or  where  the  leakage  is  that  changes  profit  to 
loss?  If  he  knows  these  things  and  practices  them  and  is  not  successful, 
then  the  tradesman  is  the  true  standard  and  the  farmer  is  not  prosperous. 

If  we  compare  the  farmer  of  today  with  the  one  of  a  generation  ago,  ap- 
pearances would  say  that  the  farmer  is  prosperous.  Then  not  one  farmer  in 
fifty,  not  even  it'  he  was  a  land  owner,  had  a  coverpd  buggy;  not  one  in 
twenty  five  owned  a  spring  seat;  a  board  across  the  wagon  box  served  for 
him  every  day  in  the  week;  now  there  are  more  lif^ht  rigs  for  easy  travel 
than  wagons  for  farm  work  in  this  county.  Then  we  cultivated  per  man 
about  one-fourth  as  much  land  as  now  and  raised  fully  as  much  per  acre. 
Wealthy  farmers  as  we  term  them  today  were  hard  to  find;   now  they  are  in 
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-evideDce  everywhere,  except  when  the  assessor  makes  his  visit.  Then  even 
the  farm  crops  were  traded  at  the  store;  now  everythmgs  brings  a  cash  price. 
Then  you  paid  a  premium  for  gold  to  pay  taxes;  now  you  can  pay  your  taxes 
in  silver  if  it  is  60  per  cent  discount.  If  you  measure  the  now  with  the  then, 
which  is  a  true  comparison,  the  farmer  is  prosperous.  No  improvements 
were  made  on  the  buildings  or  farm  surroundings  to  aid  in  looks  or  useful- 
ness; the  fences  were  an  annoyance  to  the  farmer*s  neighbors  and  the  farm 
appearance  was  an  eyesore  to  the  prosperous  community  in  which  he  lived. 

Farmer  A  and  Farmer  B  start  in  life  equally,  both  renting  160  acre  farms 
of  the  same  man  at  a  grain  rental,  each  holding  a  five  year  lease  and  each 
ambitious  in  his  way.  Farmer  A  at  the  end  of  nis  five  year  lease  bought  the 
160  acres,  making  a  small  payment.  He  bent  every  energy  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  incurred.  The  receipts  from  the  butter,  eggs  and  poultry 
supplied  the  wherewith  for  the  family  expenses.  The  receipts  from  the  crops 
sold  went  to  pay  the  farm  indebtedness.  If  the  crop  was  short  or  the  prices 
of  grain  low,  a  corresponding  cut  was  made  on  other  expenditures  to  meet 
the  deficiency.  Papers  and  books  for  the  family  were  not  to  be  thought  of 
then,  while  extra  clothing  was  unnecessary.  Work  for  all  hours  of  the  day 
for  all  members  of  the  family  was  the  thing  most  in  evidence.  This,  while 
hard  at  first,  soon  became  natural  to  him  and  it  seemed  that  he  only  enjoyed 
himself  while  so  doing. 

At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  farm  was  paid  for,  but  habits  of  life  thus  ac- 
-quired  are  the  sand  bars  ot  social  existence;  they  had  by  their  stick- to- itive- 
ness  become  part  of  his  being.  He  continued  to  acauire  more  land  and  in 
doing  so  starved  himself  and  family  physically,  mentaly  and  socially.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  he  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  but  his  children  left  the  farm. 
No  farm  life  for  them;  they  were  totally  unfit  to  take  up  life's  battle  on  any 
plane.  His  wife  receives  that  care  she  was  deprived  of  in  early  womanhood, 
in  a  benevolent  institution,  but  it  came  too  late  to  be  appreciated  b;^  her 
•clouded  intellect.  Farmer  A  is  a  prosperous  farmer,  but  his  prosperity  is 
measured  by  a  false  yard  stick. 

Farmer  B  continued  to  live  on  the  same  160  acres  of  land,  renewing  his 
lease  as  the  five  year  term  came  around.  The  interests  of  the  landlord  and 
tenant  were  mutual;  they  worked  together  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  land 
by  the  sowing  of  clover  and  feeding  it  on  the  farm.  The  landlord  furnished 
the  seed  and  the  extra  stock  to  convert  the  clover  into  fertility,  being  amply 
repaid  for  the  outlay.  The  landlord  kept  the  buildings  and  fences  in  good  re- 
pair, and  the  tenant  used  them  carefully  that  no  unnecessary  outlay  be  re- 
-guired. 

The  tenant  having  a  long-time  lease  could  afford  to  set  our  small  fruit  for 
the  family  use  and  the  landlord  having  an  eye  to  beauty  as  well  as  fertility 
furnished  an  apple  orchard  and  a  grove  of  forrest  trees  for  the  grounds 
around  the  buildings.  The  landlord  and  tenant  thus  working  together  in- 
creased the  income  from  the  farm,  which  each  shared  mutually  by  the  terms 
of  the  lease. 

The  landlord's  interest  was  taken  care  of  by  the  increas*ed  value  of  the  land, 
which  was  a  true  value  as  the  crop  returns  indicated:  it  was  a  steady  return 
that  paid  good  interest  on  all  investment.  The  knowledge  that  he  owned  one 
of  the  best  farms  in  the  locality  and  that  the  land  itself  had  paid  all  expendi- 
tures, was  a  satisfying  pleasure  to  him. 

Farmer  B  ar'ted  on  the  principal  that  nothing  grown  upon  the  farm  was  too 
good  for  his  family  use;  cream,  butter,  eggs  and  poultry  to  a  sufficiency, 
and  fruits  at  all  seasons  were  a  part  of  the  family  diet.  Flowers  from  the 
garden  graced  the  table  in  their  season.  No  one  was  overworked;  all  work 
had  been  planned  beforehand.  A  sufficient  help  had  been  assigned  to  each 
department  that  no  one  was  a  drudge  or  the  work  a  drag  on  the  spirits  of 
those  entraged  in  it.  Books,  papers  and  music  the  companions  of  the  family 
in  its  leisure  moments.  The  children  were  carefully  educated  that  they 
might  become  useful  members  of  society  and  be  able  to  bear  any  burdens 
of  life  that  their  stations  might  demand  of  them.  Farm  life  was  their  ideal, 
and  a  participation  in  its  duties  was  their  aim  in  life. 
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Farmer  B,  by  judicious  investment  at  times  when  it  would  not  discommode- 
himself  or  family,  laid  by  a  competence  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pass  hi» 
life  in  ease  and  comfort.  Yet  people  said  he  was  not  a  prosperous  farmer; 
in  the  measurement  they  afi^ain  used  the  false  yard  stick. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  BOYS  ON  THE  FARM. 
Bead  by  Daniel  Moffitt  at  FarmerB'  Institute. 

I've  been  assigned  to  write  upon  the  problematic  subject,  '*How  to  Keep- 
the  Boys  on  the  Farm." 

This  very  interesting  subject  is  beinf?  discussed  at  every  Farmers'  Institute 
in  our  land,  and  really  there  is  scarcely  a  fireside  but  what  has  discussed  this 
enifzrmatical  problem.  Had  this  honorable  body  given  me  the  subject  ''How 
to  Drive  the  Boys  off  the  Farm,"  1  could  have  written  on  a  subject  more 
comprehensive,  at  least  to  myself. 

In  the  first  place  we  don't  think  it  best  that  all  the  boys  should  be  kept  on 
the  farm  as  a  life  pursuit,  for  the  occupation  would  become  overstocked.  If 
all  were  farmers,  who  would  buy  our  produce?  Diversity  of  occupation 
must  be  encouraged,  so  as  to  make  consumers  enough  to  make  a  market  for 
our  surplus  products.  Then,  besides,  there  is  such  a  great  demand  for  the 
farmer's  boy  m  all  the  ^eat  business  enterprises,  both  national  and  com- 
mercial, that  to  detain  him  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  our  country.  Not  only 
sad,  but  disastrous  would  be  the  day,  should  it  ever  arrive,  when  this  ele- 
ment of  success  shall  not  enter  into  the  great  business  competititions.  But 
the  call  is  so  imperative  in  all  the  business  capacities  of  our  beloved  repub- 
lie  for  the  hardy,  industrious,  ambitious,  moral  and  honest  farmer  boys, 
whose  brawn  and  muscle  have  been  so  developed  and  fitted  for  the  endur- 
ance of  great  mental  efforts  in  the  active  struggle  of  life,  either  in  the  execu- 
tive halls  of  our  country  or  in  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  scientific 
world. 

But  I  digress  from  the  topic  assigpaed  me.  To  make  the  subject  more  com- 
prehensive and  demonstrative,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  why  some  boys  leave 
the  farm,  being  disgusted  at  the  primeval  calling  of  man.  A  rigid  perse ver- 
ence  in  all  manner  of  slip-shod  farming  and  having  everything  inconvenient, 
turning  everything  possible  into  land,  thus  making  more  work  for  the  boys 
whose  lives  are  already  in  reality  nothing  but  servants,  without  relaxation  or 
pleasure,  and  even  isolated  from  youthtul  associations;  arbitrarily  ordering 
them  around,  scoffing,  cursing  ana  bemeaning  them  as  off-scourings,  and  by 
extinguishing  every  aesire  or  aspiration.  In  realit]^  giving  them  such  treat- 
ment as  his  four-footed  beasts  receive.  There  are  just  such  farmers  in  our 
community  who  never  think  that  their  boys  are  being  inspired  with  higher 
motives,  and  with  a  desire  to  be  untrammeled  in  their  actions;  that  they  long 
to  be  free  as  the  wild  zephyrs  which  they  breathe.  The  treatment  and  sur- 
roundings are  what  make  the  boys  contented  on  the  farm. 

Now,  how  to  make  boys  contented  and  love  farm  life  is  the  great  question. 
In  the  first  place,  inculcate  into  their  youthful  minds  the  dignity  of  the 
calling.  This  should  be  done  at  an  early  period  in  their  life,  when  their 
minds  are  as  plastic  as  the  potter's  clay  and  are  susceptible  of  being  molded 
into  shape.  Teach  them  that  the  agricultural  vocation  is  not  ignominious,, 
but  one  of  the  most  highly  honored  of  all  the  pursuits  of  life.  Teach  them 
that  all  the  civilized  nations  of  earth  have  recognized  the  great  importance  of 
this  calling  by  giving  them  a  department  in  their  executive  halls,  both  State 
and  national;  that  our  great  nation-has  so  legitimatized  this  vocation  as  to  give 
us  a  cabinet  officer,  something  that  no  other  vocation  can  boast  of.  Instruct 
them  that  the  farmers  stand  upon  a  high  eminence  and  look  down  on  the 
tumult  and  turmoil  of  the  struggling  throng  of  the  business  world  with  an  eye 
akin  to  pity.  Instruct  the  boys  that  when  nations  arise  against  nations  there 
is  no  victory  until  the  farmer  shoulders  the  musket  or  buckle's  on  the  sword,. 
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then  the  nations  stand  with  bated  breath  and  tremble  at  the  resnlt.  Tell  themt 
that  the  wisest  statesmen,  the  best  l;>residents,  the  ^eat  commanders,  the 
greatest  minds,  men  who  swayed  great  nations  as  the  miehty  cyclones  do  the 
forest,  were  farmer  boys.  Admonish  them  that  they  are  the  rising^  men  of  the 
future;  impart  to  them  all  the  knowledge  yon  are  capable  of  mstilling  into- 
their  youthful  minds.  Imbue  them  with  truths  grand,  noble  and  momentous. 
Hold  their  confidence  in  you  as  a  sacred  trust;  counsel  with  them  in  most 
matters:  acknowledge  their  sonud  judgments  instead  of  ^^ggedly  insisting  on 
your  old  way  of  farming;  allow  them  to  carry  out  their  advanced  ideas  of  now 
to  farm — perhaps  their  ideas  are  the  best;  consult  them  on  all  agricultural 
topics;  allow  them  some  young  stock — a  colt,  a  pig  or  calf,  something  to  call 
their  own,  and  stimulate  them  with  a  desire  to  excel  in  every  department  of 
agriculture;  furnish  them  with  good  literature — farm  journals,  reliable  news- 
papers and  books  of  moral  teaching;  furnish  them  with  good  farm  imple- 
ments: let  them  try  their  hand  at  farming  by  giving  them  control  of  a  small 
field,  tor  nothing  is  so  gratifying  to  a  boy  as  to  let  him  try  his  hand  and  bos& 
his  own  affairs  and  perhaps  carry  out  some  long  cherished  idea  or  observa- 
tion.   Give  them  the  best  education  that  your  means  will  permit. 

In  your  daily  intercourse  with  your  boys  listen  to  their  suggestions  and  if' 
they  don't  meet  your  approval  mildly  but  wisely  give  your  plans  and  the 
reasons  why.  In  short,  love  your  boys;  teach  them  to  love  father  and  mother 
and  home  above  every  other  terrestrial  thing,  and  you  may  rely  on  it  that 
they  will  stay  on  the  farm.  Should  one  of  the  boys  snow  a  natural  tendency 
for  some  other  calling  or  vocation,  either  mechanical,  professional  or  mer- 
cantile, it  would  be  next  to  criminal  to  curtail  him  of  what  nature  has  de- 
signed him  for.  Perhaps  if  you  threw  obstacles  in  his  way  you  would  rol> 
the  world  of  a  genius. 

To  the  parent  I  would  say:  The  dailv  intercourse  with  your  children  has 
much  to  do  with  repulsing  them  or  attaching  them  to  a  farm  life.  If  vou  are- 
dissatisfied  with  farming,  so  will  be  the  bovs;  remember  the  daily  reference 
to  your  occupation  has  a  lasting  effect  on  the  children;  this  has  much  to  do- 
with  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  boys  with  farm  life.  Had  it  been  the  united 
sentiment  of  the  parents  that  farm  life  is  dignified,  useful  and  pleasant,  and 
a  very  desirable  one,  then  the  boys  would  be  more  likely  to  remain  on  the- 
farm. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this  honorable  body  to  the  tendency  to  retro- 
gression in  our  beloved  calling.  That  is,  if  a  farmer  has  a  bright  and  shin- 
ing intellect  amongst  his  boys,  he  is  fitted  up  for  a  profession.  *4f  my  boy 
is  auU  and  won't  learn,  he  will  make  a  farmer"  should  be  discarded  and  let 
some  of  our  brightest  intellects  be  fitted  for  the  farm.  There  is  no  other  vo- 
cation that  offers  such  inducements  or  a  broader  scope  than  agriculture.  This 
field  of  research  is  endless  along  that  line.  We  want  scientific  farmers;  the 
call  for  men  of  such  intelligence  is  increasing  as  the  country  grows  older.  So 
educate  the  bright  boy  for  a  tiller  of  the  sou.  The  inducements  to  young 
men  to  become  scientific  farmers  are  great.  Agricultural  colleges  loom  up  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  and  education  with  the  aid  of  farmers'  associations 
has  established  his  deservedly  high  standing  among  men;  his  intelligence,, 
ability  and  knowledge  will  fix  his  place  in  society  and  give  him  recognition 
among  the  rulers  of  the  land.  The  educated  man  of  toaay  is  the  intelligent, 
close  observant  tiller  of  the  soil.  Perhaps  he  does  not  know  anjrthing  of  th& 
dry  details  of  mathematics  or  logarithms,  but  in  the  natural  sciences  he  is 
conversant;  his  daily  occupation  leads  him  into  those  realms;  as  he  toils,  he 
studies  the  chemistry  of  the  soil,  or  the  botanical  kingdom  of  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, or  the  astronomical  phases;    no  one  is  better  educated  in  entomol- 
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ogy»  or  the  mysteries  of  zoolof?y.  In.  fact  every  branch  of  the  natural  sci- 
-ences  he  has  intuitively  acquired  by  his  daily  avocations  and  close  communion 
with  them. 

THE  FARMER  BOT. 

The  boys  who  toil  are  stronsrest. 
Even  humble  and  poor  become  ^reat: 
From  those  brown-handed  farmer  boys 
Will  Arrow  mighty  rulers  of  state. 
The  peR  of  the  author  and  statesman. 
The  noble  and  brave  of  the  land. 
The  Rword  and  the  chisel  and  pallette. 
The  farmer  boys  hold  in  brown  hands. 

When  a  foe  aerainst  our  nation  assail. 

And  our  army  in  solid  phalanx  stands. 

Who  is  the  one  that  carries  our  flair? 

The  farmer  boy  with  brown  hands. 

Who  is  the  commander  in  the  sanguine  affray— 

The  brave  leader  of  these  victorious  bands. 

Who  stood  amidst  the  shower  of  lead? 

That's  the  farmer  boy  with  brown  hands. 

Who  were  the  presidents  so  humane  and  wise 
That  their  names  are  revered  by  Americans! 
It  was  faithful  Washinfirton  and  Abe  Lincoln, 
Two  farmer  boys  with  sun-browned  hands. 
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MoilODB:— 

AriicnlturalDtbaPDblleSeboaUbTl.  L.  Hulwall ST 

Karr»b,  Mrt.  G.  B..  Cre»l  dprlnci.  III.,  paper  by tSfS 

N 

Kartb.  UIm  Fruiclt.  Chuupkleu.  ni..pBPet  br SK 

P 

PAPEES  READ  AT  COCNTY  FARHBRS'  INSTITUTES; 

P.Gronl 3>5 

E  *Dd  Wm.  LoKue m 


r  Cow.  biClareneeCoolldKe 213 

Stoddard MS 

[.br  EyaAtklDBOD 381 


•.  br  Mn.  W.  T.  Price 

i'  Coun  trr '  Life.'  b  j '  HiV.'  Btta'C  Gt'l- 


laa  Black SW 

iMEraCbacmmn BS8 

Im  Penwell SaS 

Or  W.J.Eddy 878 

.  BrillaH.  Cartwrlabt tn 

In  and  OpportuDltfea,  by  Hlaa  H.  J. 


Lockport JH 

on SOT 

coureaemeDtta  Remain  on  tbe 

'  UIiB  MlDDle  Kine.  Falrfleld  193 

Clinloii U8 

aODOlDT  and  Better  Schooling. 

"piaiii'iieM". ;;".;;.'";.'!;!"!;"  m 

aldrldse,  PlalnBeld 188 

llo 4M 

rti'uVbaiia''. ;;'.'.!". ;;"""'."'  as 

S.'B.'Hamh.'Creal'Sprinsi!!  398 

r  Frank  H.  Hall,  Jackaonvllle  «t 
Farm  Department— 

Anlcullural  Department:  Wbat  la  It  Dolnt:  for  the  Farmer.  bF  Wetter  Ranklo. 

Siedia MS 

AHenter'^Crop.  byE.  J.  Tsylor.  RldKB  Farm «T 

Are  the  IIHuoIb  Farmers  Maklne  the  Host  of  Their  Opporcanltl**,  by  W.  H. 

DeireeHii.  Piatt  county 4W 

80DS«rvlDStbeFertillty  of  the  Soil,  by  H.  B.  Bice,  Lewlalon no 

om  Culture,  by  0.  J.  Avery.  Prairie  Home lit 

Co-aperntloD  Amone  Faimera  In  MarbetlDi:  the  Prodneta  of  the  Farm,  by  Geo. 

W.  WhltaoD.  SparU 411 

Cont  of  Timothy  Hay  Compared  with  Shredded  Comatajka.  by  J.  B.  Biobelber- 

eer.  Plainfleld OS 

CowPeaaaaaPertillier.  b»  J.  W.  Stanton,  RichTiew (15 

Fertility  of  the  Boll,  by  R.B.Starr llfl 

flraln  and  Stock  RalainK.  by  Prank  Moo™,  Cbeilor 118 

Graia  Cuiture.  by  H.  G.  E  aa  ter  I  y.  Carbon  dale Ill 

How  to  Improve  Com.  by  A.  D.  Shamel.  Urbana 4i2 

LetteronLlaledCom,  by  8.  W.  AUerton.  ChlcaKO. 139 

Restoration  of  Soil  Fertility,  by  E.  A.  Riehl.  Alton Ul 

Succeavful  Oat  Culture  and  Treatment  of  the  Seed,  by  Wilber  B.  Pollock.  Shlr- 

TllinKSwampLand.'by  J.' HVkiBker:!"!!;^'!!; !!!!""  !!!"^;;:!!!;;.'!;.*;;;;:.";"  UG 

The  Parmere'^Gardon.  by  S  N.  Black,  Clayton US 

Wheat  Culture,  by  E.  L.  Grosb,  Camp  Point IK 
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Good  Bouls  Department— 

Good  BouJa.  byW.  L.  Prlsble.  Etockfonl 4S1 

Good  BoKda:    How  to  Hake  Them  n'ithoul  Bock.  Sand  or  Gravel,  br  C.  H.  Vmn 

Vieok,  Philo IM 

Oar  Road  LavB,  by  Jndee  A..  Tbomtna Ul 

The  Preveniton  snd  Destruction  of  Weeda  on  the  HlshwaTS.  br  A.  F.  Lambert. 

HomeoTllla «S 

Tile  Dralnaite  for  Hif  bw«ya.  by  H.  T.  ThompBon.  Bnntley US 

Hone  Department— 

The  Horae.  by  John  Landrlean,  Albion U> 

Bortlenttural  Department— 

Cultlvallon  of  Otobardi.  by  J.  V.  gr»u» «M 

HowCanWeMakeUrcbardBMoreProBtable.  b]rH.  A.  Aldrleh.  Neoea m 

Opriylng.  by  L.  B»rrr  Pord.  Carlyle tU 

Tte  Farm  Orchard,  by  W.D.  Barr,  LawreaaeTille *M 

What  Fruit  to  Plant,  by  C.  N.  Dennis,  Hi^mll ton «8 

MiBcellanoonBDepartment— 

Child  Liiboc  on  the  Farm,  by  Lioyd  Smilb,  Plalnfleld SI! 

HowtoKeeptheBoyaontbeParm.  by  Daniel  Uoffltt KC 

Hnaband  and  Wife  as  BnslneM  Partnara,  by  Mra,  Jno  C.  Baleish.  Specie  Grove  Sll 

la tbe  Fanner  Prosperona.  by  V.  O.  Way. S30 

TheOutlookfortheFarmer,  by  W.T.  While,  Cutler 5U 

Poultry  Department— 

Ponllry  tor  Profit,  by  Bin  William  Chandler,  Doaelaa  county ITl 

1h.  Seneca 47I> 


PRAYERS  AT  STATE  MEETING.  BY- 

DoaelaB.ReT.  H.  B..  Mt.  Vernon.  Ill 

Hartman.  Her.  G.  P..  Mt.  Vernon.  Ill 

McCall,  Rev.  W.  C.Ul   VemoD.  Ill 

Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Meelins  tUlnoIa  Fanners'  Ins 


PROGRAMS  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  INSTITUTE  MEETINGS: 


PROQBAMS  OF  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES: 

Adams  county 219 

Alexander  eonnty 240 

Bond  coanty 141 

Boone  county 141 

Brown  coanty Ut 

Bureau  oounly 244 

Calhoun  county  241 

Carroll  county 24S.MS 

Cass  coanty 247 

''hampalnor — 


81 

cr- 

Ci 

Cumberland  eoimty .. 

DeEalbcc 

DeWIit  ec 


Ihrlatlan  eonnty  .. 
Ilark  county 

Illnton  conntr 

JoleteouDtT  

flrawford  county  ■ . 


531 

PROGRAMS  OP  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES- Concluded. 

Doaglaa  couDty 256 

DuPaflre  county 267 

Edffar  county 267 

Edwards  county 268 

Efflneham  county 260 

Fayette  county 260 

Ford  county 260 

Ford  County  Township  Farmers'  Club 261 

Franklin  county  262 

Fulton  county 26S 

Qallatin  county 264 

Greene  county  284 

-Qrundy  county 265 

Hamilton  county 266 

Hancock  county : 267 

Hardin  county  267 

Henderson  county 268 

Henry  county 269 

Iroquois  county 270 

Jackson  cou nty 270 

Jasper  county 271 

Jellerson  county 27^ 

Jersey  county  272 

JoDaviess  county 273 

Johnson  county 273 

Kane  county 274 

Kankakee  county 276 

Kendall  county 277 

Knox  county  278 

Lake  county 279 

LaSalle  county 279 

Lawrence  county 280 

Lee  county 281 

Livingston  county 282 

Loffan  county 283 

JMcUonouflfh  county 284 

McHenry  county 285 

McLean  county ^  286 

Ulacon  county 287 

Macoupin  county 287 

Madison  county 288 

Marion  county  289 

Marshall  county  289 

Mason  county 290 

Massac  county 291 

Menard  county 291 

Mercer  county 292 

Monroe  county 29S 

Montgomery  county 294 

Morgan  county 295 

Moultrie  county 296 

Oirlecoucty 297 

Peoria  county 297 

Perry  county 298 

Piatt  county 299 

Pike  county 300 

Pope  county 301 

PulMski  county 301 

Putnam  county 302 

Randolph  county 303 

Richland  county 804 

Rock  Island  county 306 

Saline  county 306 

Sangamon  county 306 

Schuyler  county 307 

Scott  county 308 

Shelby  county 309 

St.  Clair  county 809 

Stark  county 310 

Stephenson  county 311 

Tazewell  county  311 

Union  county 312 

Vermilion  county 313 

Wabash  county 314 

Warren  county 314 

Washington  county 316 

Wayne  county 316 

White  county 316 

Whiteside  county 317 

Will  county 818 

Williamson  county  319 

Winnebago  county 389 

Woodford  county 320 


PORTRAITS: 

1» 


teuo,lll.. 


.,Cbii»co.m... 


Qalnn.  Elmec,  Henrr.  III,.  Del«K«te  tor  Mkrahall  coanty 38 


Rolc<Kh.  Hn.  JobaC.  Specie  QrovE.  pKtierby 

BiukFri.  E.  A..Piirfleld,  111..  DelG«>t«  for  Warne  eoDiity... 

RaDkiii.W«<tl«;.Medis.  III.  piper  b)' 

RirmoDd,  Mrs.  l*aae.  Pbilo.lll..  paper  by 


REPORTS  OF  COMORESSIONAL  DISTRICTS  AT  STATE  MEETINGS; 

«lhD  

BthD  .-. 

IMhl  


UthI 
lEiht 
lltbl 
IHtb  [ 

IStbl 


REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  AT  THE  STATE  MEETING: 

Boadconnty.  by  J.  I.  Depnr,  Sorento 

Ch«nip«laTi  county,  ijyE.  E.  CheBter,  Chwiipiiii 

Cbrietian  couDty.  byH.  Ocundy,  Horrisonvltle 

Clay  tOQtity,  III  larBBlMmB.Cf»y  City 

Coles  county.  T.  I..  Endaler.  Churleaton 

Crawford  pouoty.  by  JobnD.  Trimble,  Trimble 

CumbeTUndeauDt7.by  A.  H.  Tau away.  Toledo 

DeWItt  county,  by T.  U.  Borders.  Cllnioo 

Edwards  county,  by  A.  Fewke 9,  Albion 

Fnltdn  county,  by  C.  C.  McCutchen.  Norrla 

Hamilton  county,  by  C.  H.  Kuromeyer,  McLeatiBbora 

Jaaperoounty,  by  Mra.  8.  Rone  C»rr.  Lin 

Jo  DoTiees  county,  by  G.W.Curtla.Slocli ton 

Kankakee  county,  by  O.W.  Bamand.  Manteno 

Knoi  coonty,  by  A,  Hinckley,  Qaleaburc 

Leecounty.  by  J.  L.  Hartweli.  Diion 

Macoupin  county,  by  J.  C.  Anderson.  Carlinyllle 

Madison  county,  by  Prank  Troeckler.  Mitchell 

Marehall  county,  by  Elmer  Qnlno.  Henry 

Mason  county,  by  S.  t\  Porter,  Maaon  City  

MaaSBC  county,  by  J.  F.  McCartaey.  MerropoUs 

McHtnryconi.ty,  byA.  C.  Thomraon,  Hantley 

McLesncounly.  by  S.  Noble  Klne.  Bloomlngton 

Monieomery  county,  by  Edward  Grimes.  Raymond 

Moultrie  county,  by  W,  L.  Rhodes.  Sullivan 

0«lB  county,  by  Amos  P.  Moore.  Polo 

Perry  county,  by  W.  T.  White,  Culler. 

Saline  county,  by  H.  8.  Anderson.  Harrisburs: 

Saniramon  county,  by  Charles  P.  Mlils.  Sorlnefletd 

Shelby  county,  by  W.  E.  Kel lam.  Tower  Hill 

Union  countv.  by  Geo.  BarrlnKer,  Jooe^boro 

WBb»9h  county,  by  O.  H.  Wood.  FrlendaTills 

Wayne  county,  by  E.  A.  Rankin.  Fairfield 

WlDDBhaeo  county,  by  W.  L.  Friable.  Rockford 

Woodford  county,  by  Jobn  L.  Maxwell 

RESOLUTIONS: 

Asriculture  in  the  Schoola 

County  Inatltutes  to  Co6iieret«  with  the  Eiperlment  StKtloDs 

Interest Ine  the  Youth  in  Institnte  Work 

In  Memoriam  of  Cbarlea  H.  Dollon 

In  Memoriam  of  Charles  J.  LindemuiD 

Of  Thanks  to  Cltiiena  of  Mt.  Vernon 

Paper  at  County  Inatltutes  by  Recipients  of  Scbolnrshipa 

State  Aid  tor  the  Eiperlment  Stationa!!'!!! 

Warehouse  and  Elevator  BUI 

Bice,  H.  B.,  Jacksonville.  111.,  paper  by 

Biehl.B.  A.,  Alton.  lll..p»pBrby 

Rhodes,  W.L..SulliTan,  111..  Delesate  tor  Moultrie  county 


Sbamel.  A.D..  Urbttna.m..  paperby iii 

Shlppy.  Mrs.  G.  W..  McConnell.  III.,  paper  by 159 

Smith.  Lloyd  C.  Plain fl eld.  paper  by ,,,..      S12 

8ianton,J.  W.,  Hichrlew.nr.addresaby llZ.ltf. 

Starr.  R.  B.,  Adams  county,  paper  by *16 

Steenhere,  Mrs.  Sara.  14S  LaSalle  St.,  Chlcaeo,  111 4S.1-J1 

Stevenson.W.  H..  jBckaonville.lll..  paper  by 317 

Stoddard.  O.  L..  t^arlinvllle.  paper  by 34S 

Nummary  of  Inatitutc  reports 3^1 
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